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f  1485.]  Thi  victory  which  the  earl  of  Richmond  gained 
at  Bosworth  Was  entirely  decisive ;  heing  attended,  as  well 
with  the  total  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  royal  army,  as  with 
the  death  of  the  king  himself.  Joy  for  this  great  success 
suddenly  prompted  the  soldiers,  in  the  field  of  hattle,  to 
bestow  on  their,  victorious  general  the  appellation  of  king 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  assumed  ;  and  the  acclamations  of 
•  Long  live  Henry  VII.,"  by  a  natural  and  unpremeditated 
movement,  resounded  from  all  quarters.  To  bestow  some 
appearance  of  formality  on  this  species  of  military  election, 
Sir  William  Stanley  brought  a  crown  of  ornament,  which 
Richard  wore  in  battle,  and  which  had  been  found  among 
;!ie  spoils ;  and  he  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  victor.  Henry 
himself  remained  not  in  suspense ;  but  immediately,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  of  the  magnificent  present  which  wad 
tendered  him.  He  was  come  to  the  crisis  of  his  fortune ; 
fluid  being  obliged  suddenly  to  determine  himself,  amidst 
great  difficulties  which  he  must  have  frequently  revolved  in 
his  mind,  he  chose  that  part  which  his  ambition  suggested 
to  him,  and  to  which  he  seemed  to  be  invited  l»y  his  present 

success.      "*'    -  —'  ^*     '   ■'  [^ 

Inhere'  were  many  titles  od  which  Heoiy  cquld  foun4  his 
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rigbt  to  the  CTown ;  but  no  rae  of  them  fiee  froni  great 
objecaoxw,  if  considered  with  respect  either  to  justice  or  to 
policy. 

Durinff  some  years,  Henry  had  been  regarded  as  heir  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster  by  the  party  attached  to  that  family ;  but 
!he  ^itlb  oi*  the  hoyse  of  Laneaster  hself  was  oeiieraily 
thought  to  be  very  ill  founded.  Henry  IV.,  who  nod  first 
raised  it  to  royal  dignity,  had  never  clearly  defined  the  foun* 
dation  of  his*  claim  ;  and  while  he  plainly  invaded  the  order 
of  succession,  he  had  not  acknowledged  the  election  of  the 
people.  The  parliament,  it  is  true,  had  often  recognized  the 
title  of  the  Lancastrian  -princwr;  but  these  votes  had  little 
authority,  being  considered  as  instances  of  complaisance 
towards  a  family  in  possession  of  j)resent  power ;  and  they 
had  accordingly  been  often  reViersed  during  the  late  prevalence 
of  the  house  of  York.  Prudent  men  also,  who  had  been 
willing  for  the  teke  of  peace  to  submit  to  any  established 
autfio^,  deored  BOt^to  see  the  cktims  of  that  family  i%vtv«<f ; 
dajms  which  must  produce  nMiny  convulsions  at  ptesentt  and 
which  disjointed  for  the  future  the  whole  system  of  heredi- 
'  tary  right.  Besides,  allowing  the  title  of  the  house  of  Lan* 
caster  to  be  legal,  Henry  himself  was  not  the  true  heir  of  that 
family;  and  nothing  but  the  obstinacy  natural  to  faction, 
Which  never  without  reluctance  will  submit  to  an  ant^gonistt 
could  have  engaged  the  Lancastrians  to  adopt  the  earl  of 
Richmond  as  their  head.  His  mother  indeed,  Margaret, 
4B0untess  of  Richmond,  was  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  the  diike 
of  Somerset,  sprung  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster : 
but  the  descent  ^  the  Somerset  line  was  itself  illegitimate,  and 
^ven  adulterous.  And  thou(gh  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had 
<fl>tained  the  legitimation  of  his  natural  children  by  a  patent 
horn  Richard  U.,  confirmed  in  parliament,  it  might  justly  be 
doubted  whether  this  deed  could  bestow  any  title  to  the  crown ; 
since  in  the  patent  itself  all  the  privileges  oohferred  by  it  are 
iully  enumerated,  and  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  is  ex- 
pressly excluded.*  In  all  settlements  of  the  crown  made 
during  'the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  prinoes,  the  line  of 
Somerset  had  been  entirely  overiooked ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
&ilure  of  the  legitimate  branch,  that  men  had  paid  any  aUen- 
tion  to  tfieir  claim.  And  to  add  to  the  general  dissatisfaction 
^^inst  Henry's  title,  his  mother,  from  whom  he  derived  all 

— — — — '        '  ■  ■  .  ,         I      ..  ■  .      .       .  .     m 
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Ills  right  was  still  alive:;  mid  eriddntlj  j^foeededl  lam  im  thft 
ordnr  of  succession. 

Tlie  title  of  the  house  of  York,  both  from  the  pkin  reftsoo 
of  the  case,  and  from  the  late  popular  government  of  Edwaid 
IV.,  had  universally  obtained  the  preference  in  the  sentitnenls 
of  the  people  ;  and  Henry  might  mgrafl  his  claim  on  the  righls 
of  that  family,  by  his  intended  marriage  with  the  prinoesa 
Elizabeth,  the  heir  of  it ;  a  marriage  which  he  had  solemnly 
promised  to  celebrate,  and  to  the  expectation  of  wliich  he  hixd 
chiefly  owed  all  his  past  successes.  But  many  reasons  dis- 
suaded Henry  from  adopting  this  expedient  Were  he  to 
receive  the  crown  only  in  right  of  his  contort,  his  power,  he 
knew,  would  be  very  limited  ;  and  he  must  expect  rather  to 
enjoy  the  bare  title  of  king  by  a  sort  of  courtesy,  than  pos- 
sess the  real  authority  wHich  belongs  to  it  Should  the  prin* 
cess  die  before  him  without  issue,  he  must  descend  from  the 
thnHie,  and  give  place  to  the  next  in  suecessioQ ;  and  even  if 
his  bed  should  be  blest  with  o0spring,  Vt  seemed  dangerous  to 
ei^pect  that  filial  piety  in  his  children  would  prevail  over  the 
ambition  of  obtaining  present  posaeasioa  of  regal  power.  An 
act  of  parliament,  indeed,  might  easily  be  procured  to  se^le 
the  crown  on  him  during  life ;  but  Henry  knew  how  much 
superior  the  claim  of  succession  by  blood  was  to  the  authority 
of  an  assembly,*  which  had  always  been  overborne  by  vio- 
lence in  the  shook  of  contending  titles,  and  which  had  ever 
.been  more  governed  by  the  conjufictures  of  the  times,  thsfi 
by  any  consideration  derived  from  reason  or  public  interest. 

There  was  yet  a  third  foundation  on  which  Henry  might 
rest  his  claim,  the  right  of  conquest,  1^  his  victory  over  Riclb- 
ard,  the  present  possessor  of  the  crown.  But  besides  tb^' 
Richard  himself  was  deemed  no  better  than  a  usu^r,  & 
army  which  fought  against  him  consisted  chiefly  of  £^nglish 
men ;  and  a  right  of  conquest  over  England  could  never  bt 
established  by  such  a  victory.  Nothing  also  would  give 
greater  umbrage  to  the  nation  than  a  claim  of  this  nature  ; 
which  might  be  construed  as  an  abolition  of  all  their  rights 
and  privileges,  and  the  establishment  of  absolute  authority  in 
the  sovereign.t  William  himself,  the  Norman,  though  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  and  victorious  army  of  foreigners,  had  at 
fifst  declined  the  invidious  title  of  Conqueror ;  and  it  was  not 

•  Baem  la  Kgnastrs^floiiia^lsii  Himiiwy,  y>  <!•» 
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iitt  the  full  e«tabli8hraeot  of  his  au^ority,  that  he  had  venturei 
to  advance  so  violent  and  destructive  a  pretension. 

But  Henry  was  sensible  that  there  remained  another  foun- 
dation of  power,  somewhat  resembling  the  right  of  c(  nquest, 
namely,  present  possession ;  and  that  this  title,  guarded  by 
vigor  and  abilities,  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  perpetual 
possession  of  the  throne.  He  had  before  him  the  example  of 
Henry  IV.,  who,  supported  by  no  better  pretension,  had  sub- 
dued many  insurrections,  and  had  been  able  to  transmit  the 
crown  peaceably  to  hb  posterity.  He  could  perceive  that  this 
claim,  which  had  been  perpetuated  through  three  generations 
of  the  family  of  Lancaster,  might  still  have  subsisted,  notwith- 
standing the  preferable  title  of  the  house  of  York,  had  not 
iJie  sceptre  devolved  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VL,  which  were 
too  feeble  to  sustain  it.  Instructed  by  this  recent  experience, 
Henry  was  determined  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  regal 
authority,  and  to  show  all  opponents,  that  nothing  but  force 
of  arms  and  a  successful  war  shouLd  be  able  to  expel  him. 
His  claim  as  heir  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  he  was  resolved 
to  advance,  and  never  allow  it  to  b«  discussed  ;  and  he  hoped 
that  this  right,  favored  by  the  partisans  of  that  family,  and 
seconded  by  present  power,  would  secure  him  a  perpetual  and 
an  independent  authority. 

These  views  of  Henry  are  not  exposed  to  much  blame ; 
because  founded  on  good  policy,  and  even  on  a  species  of 
necessity  ;  but  there  entered  into  all  his  measures  and  coun- 
sels another  motive,  which  admits  not  of  the  same  apology. 
The  violent  contentions  which,  during  so  long  a  period,  had 
been  maintained  between  the  rival  families,  and  the  many 
sanguinary  revenges  which  they  had  alternately  taken  on  each 
other,  had  inflamed  the  opposite  factions  to  a  high  pitch  of 
animosity.  Henry  himself,  who  had  seen  most  of  his  near 
friends  and  relations  perish  in  battle  or  by  the  executioner^ 
and  who  had  been  exposed  in  his  own  person  to  many  hard- 
ships and  dangers,  had  imbibed  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  York 
party,  which  no  time  or  experience  were  ever  able  to  efface. 
Instead  of  embracing  the  present  happy  opportunity  of  abol- 
ishing these  fatal  distinctions,  of  uniting  his  title  with  that  of 
his  consort,  and  of  bestowing  favor  indiscriminately  on  the 
friends  of  both  families,  he  carried  to  the  throne  all  the  par- 
tialities which  belong  to  the  head  of  a  faction,  and  even  the 
passftns  which  are  cardiilly  guarded  against  by  every  true 
Dolitician  \n  thai  situation.     To  exalt  the  LjBuicastriaii  party,  tm 


■cprciss  wB  ftdlwrdnts  of  ln6  faouso  Of  Yont^  were  9tiu  uM 
fbvoritA  objects  of  his  purauit ;  and  thfough  the  whK>Ie  conns 
of  his  reign,  he  never  forgot  these  early  prepossessions.  Inca- 
pable from  his  natural  temper  of  a  more  enlar«yefl  and  more 
benevolent  system  of  policy,  he  exposed  hiinself  to  many 
present  inconveniences,  by  too  anxiously  guarding  against 
that  future  possible  event,  which  might  disjoin  his  title  from 
that  of  the  princess  whom  he  espoused.  And  while  he  treated 
the  Yorkists  as  enemies,  he  soon  rendered  them  such,  and 
taught  them  to  discuss  that  right  to  the  crown,  which  he  so 
carefully  kept  separate,  and  to  perceive  Us  weakness  and 
invalidity. 

To  these  passions  of  Henry,  as  well  as  to  his  suspicious 
politics,  we  are  to  ascri1)e  the  rneasures  which  he  embraced 
two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Edward  Plantagenet, 
earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  was  detained 
in  a  kind  of  conftnement  at  Sherif- Button,  in  Yorkshire,  by 
the  jealousy  of  his  uncle  Richard,  whose  title  to  the  throno 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  young  prince.  Warwick  had  now 
reason  to  expect  better  treatment,  as  he  was  no  obstacle  to 
the  succession  either  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth ;  and  from  a 
youth  of  such  tender  years  no  danger  could  reasonably  be 
itpprehended.  But  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  wad  despatched 
by  Henry  with  orders  to  take  htm  from  Sherif-HuUon,  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  Tower,  and  to  detain  him  in  close  custody.* 
The  same  messenger  cairied  directions,  that  the  princess. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  been  confined  to  the  same  places  shouki 
be  conducted  to  London,  in  order  to  meet  Henry,  and  there 
celebrate  her  nuptials. 

Henry  himself  set  out  for  the  capital,  suid  advanced  by 
slow  journeys.  Not  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  he 
took  care  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  mriHtary  triumph  ;  and  so 
to  restrain  the  insolence  of  victory,  that  every  thing  about  him 
bore  the  appearance  of  an  established  monarch,  maKing  a 
peaceable  progress  thfough  his  dominions,  rather  than  of  a 
prince  who  had  opened  his  way  to  the  thrt)ne  by  force  of 
arms.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  were  every  where 
loud,  and  no  less  sincere  and  hearty.  Besides  ^at  a  young 
and  victorious  prince,  on  his  accession,  was  naturally  the 
object  of  popularity,  the  nation  promised  themselves  great 
felksity  from  the  new  scene  which   opened  before  them* 

•  BuMn,  p.  579;    PolydL  Virg,  p.  M6w 
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BsriiiglMcawM  of  ttH»»«iiol#  cmmrs^^itm}mtkmimdk 
iMfln  laid  wast»  by  dcwMidB  wndrt.  ami  ceovulsioM ;  and  if  at 
any  time  tba  aoiaa  of  aniM  had  ceased,  ^  aeuod  of  &etioa 
and  discoDtent  atill  thfeatened  aew  diKxdero.  Henry,  by  hit 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  seemed  to  insure  a  union  of  the 
contending  titles  of  the  two  fomilies ;  and  having  prevailed 
over  a  hated  tyrant,  who  had  anew  disjointed  the  successicMi 
efven  of  the  house  of  York,,  and  had  filled  his  own  family  with 
blood  and  murder,  he  was  every  where  attended  with  the  un- 
fetgaed  &vor  ef  the  people.  Numerous  and  splendid  troopa 
of  gentry  and  aobility  aocoaipaBied  his  progress.  The  ^ptiayor 
and  companies  of  London  received  him  as  he  approached  the. 
otty ;  the  crowds  of  people  aod  eitisena  were  aeaious  in  their 
expressioM  of  satisfactioo.  But  Henry,  amidst  this  general 
effiisioR  of  Joy^  diaeoivered  aliU  the  staleliaess  and  reserve  of 
his  temper,  which  made  him  aceim  to  court  popularly :  he 
emered  London  in  a  close  cfasnot,  and  would  not  gratify  die 
people  witib  a  si«^  of  their  new  eoverriga. 

But  the  kmg  did  not  so  much  oegleet  the  iavor  ^i  the  peo» 
pie,  as  to  delay  giving  them  assurances  of  Ua  marriage  witik 
ibe  princess  EHstabeth,  which  he  knew  to  be  so  passionately 
desired  by  iHm  aaliott.  On  hia  leaving  Bndany,  he  had  arU 
fiiUy  dropped  some  hints  that,  if  he  should  succeed  in  hie. 
emerpriae,  and  obtain  the  crown  of  England,  he  would  espouse 
Anne,  the  hair  of  that  duchy ;  and  the  report  of  this  engage* 
naent  had  alread|f  reached  Engknd,  and  btA  begotten  anxiety 
in  the  people,  wood  even  in  Eliaabedi  hersrif.  Henry  toops 
oare  to  dissifMle  these  apprdiensions,  by  sdemnly  renewing^ 
before  the  council  and  pnncipal  nobility,  the  promise  which  ha 
had  already  giviea  to  celebrate  his  auptiais  with  the  English 
pmeesa.  But  thou^  hound  by  honor,  as  well  ea  by  interest* 
Id  complete  this  aUianee,  he  was  resolved  to  piostpone  it  till 
thf)  ceremony  of  Ms  own  coronation  should  be  finished,  and 
till  his  title  shouM  be  recognised  by  parliament  Still  anxious 
to  suf^NMt  his  personal  and  hereditary  right  to  the  throne,  he 
dreaded  lest  a  |»ecediog  marriage  with  the  princess  should 
imply  a  participation  of  sovereignty  in  her,  and  raise  doubta 
of  his  own  titie  by  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

There  raged  at  that  time  in  London,  and  other  parts  of  the 

hmgdom,  a  species  of  malady  uaknowo  to  any  othec  age  ot 

nation,  the  sweating  sickness,  which  aooasioi^d  the  audden 

^  death  ef  gntX  multitudes;  though  it  aoemed  not  tabe  prop* 

agated  by  any  eentag^  aiftetion,  but  aroie  ixom  the  general 


iweDly*&ur  bouxs  tbe  patient  cpoimoiily  dwA  Qr  rec9.v9r94r| 
i»ut  when  the  pestilencie  had  exaxtied  its  fury,  for  a  few  weeing 
4.  was.observeidf  either  frooi  alterations  in.  the  air,  or,  from  a 
oaore  proper,  regimen  which  had  been  discovered,  to  be  con* 
^ideraWy  abated.*  Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  cer- 
emony of  Henry^s  coronation.  la  order  to  heighten  th« 
i^lendor  of  that  spectacle,  he  bestowed  the  rank  of  knight 
banneret  on  twelve  persons;  and  he  conCerred  peerages  on 
tbree.  Jasper^  earl  of  PemWke,  his  unole,  was  created  duko 
af  Bedford ;  Thomas  liord  Stanley,  his  father-m-law,  earl  of 
perby ;  aod  Edward  Courtney,  e^  of  Devonshire.  At  th^ 
coronation,  likewise,  there*  appeared  a  new  institution,  which 
tiie  king  had  established  fbr  securi^  as  well  as  pomp,  a  baoA 
of  &(iy  archers,  who  were  termed  yeomen  of  tjbe  guanL  But 
hiSt  the  people  should  take  umbi^gie  at  this  unusual  symptom' 
of  jeabu^  m  the  prince,  as  if  it  ixoplied  a  personal  diffidence. 
of  bis  subjects,  he  declared  the  institution  to  be  perpetuaL 

g^  ceremony  of  cpronation  was  performed  by  Caxdixial 
urchier,  aiichbishop  of  Canterbuxy. 

The  parliament  being  assembled  at  Westiniaster,  the  W9Ja^. 
ify  immediately  appealed  to  be  devoted  pa^isans  ^f  Hendry ; 
fjJ  persons  of  anotner  disposition  either  declining  to  stapd  iijb 
tiiose  dangerous  times,  or  being  obliged  to  dissemble  theic 
principles  and  inclinations.  The  Lancastrian  party  had  every, 
where  been  successful  in  the  electicms ;  and  even  many.  hM 
Iteen  returned  who,  during  the  prevalence  of  tbe  bouse  <^ 
Ifork,  had  been  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  law,  and  had  be«ii^ 
<;ondemned  by  sentence  of  attainder  and  outlawiy.  Theis 
right  to  take  seats  in  the  l^ouse  being  <)uestioned,  the  case  wa« 
leierred  te  all  the  jud^ea^  who  assembled  in;  the  excbeouer 
ehamber^  in  order  to  dehberate  on  so  delicate  a  subject  Thii 
opinion  delivered  was  prudent,  and  contaioed  a  just  tempera? 
meat  between  law  and  expediency.f  Th/s  judges  determmed, 
that  the  members  attainted  should  forbear  taking  their  seat  ^ 
an  act  were  passed  lor  the  reversal  of  their  attainder.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaijiing  diva  act ;  and  in  it  were  oompse- 
hended  a  hundred  ^d  ^ven  persons  of  the  king's  party .| 

But  a  scruple  was  started  of  a  mature  still  more  important 
The  king  himself  had  l^ma  attainted ;  and  hia  right  of  suPf 
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Session  to  the  crown  itiight  thence  be  expoied  to  tome  Arabt 

"the  judgrs  extricated  themselves  from  this  dangerous  question, 
by  asserting  it  as  a  maxim,  *'  That  the  crown  takes  away  alt 
diefects  and  stops  in  blood  ;  and  that  from  the  time  the  king 
assumed  royal  authority,  the  fountain  was  cleared,  and  all 
attainders  and  corruptions  of  blood  dischar^d.**  •  Besides 
that  the  case,  from  its  urgent  necessity,  admitted  of  no  delib* 
eration,  the  judges  probably  thought  that  no  sentence  of  a 
court  of  judicature  had  authority  sufficient  to  bar  the  right  of 
succession ;  that  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  commonly  exposed 
to  such  jealousy  as  might  often  occasion  stretches  of  low  and 
justice  against  him ;  and  that  a  prince  might  even  be  engaged 
in  unjustifiable  measures  during  his  predecessor*s  reign,  witW' 
out  meriting  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from  the  throne, 
which  was  his  birthright. 

With  a  parliament  so  obsequious,  the  king  could  not  fall  of 
obtaining  whatever  act  of  settlement  he  was  pleased  to  requirs. 
He  seems  only  to  have  entertained  some  doubt  within  himself, 
oh  what  claim  he  should  found  his  pretensions.  In  his  speech 
to  the  parliament,  he  mentioned  his  just  title  by  hereditary 
right :  but  lest  that  title  should  not  be  esteemed  sufficient,  he 
subjoined  his  claim  by  the  judgment  of  Ood,  who  had  given 
him  victory  over  his  enemies.  And  again,  lest  this  pretension 
fl^ould  be  interpreted  as  assuming  a  right  of  conquest,  ha 
insured  to  his  subjects  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  former 
properties  and  possessions. 

The  entail  of  the  crown  was  drawn  according  to  the  sensa 
of  the  king,  and  probably  in  words  dictated  by  him.  He 
made  no  mention  in  it  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  nor  of  any" 
branch  of  her  family :  but  in  other  respects  the  act  was  com- 
piled mth  sufficient  reserve  and  moderation.  He  did  not 
insist  that  it  should  contain  a  declaration  or  recognition  of 
his  preceding  right ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he  avoided  the 
appearance  of  a  new  law  or  ordinance.  He  chose  a  middle 
course,  which,  as  is  generally  unavoidable  in  such  coses,  win 
not  ontirely  free  from  uncertainty  and  obscurity.  It  was 
voted,  "  That  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  rest,  re- 
main, and  abide  in  the  king : "  f  but  whether  as  rightful  heir, 
or  only  as  present  possessor,  was  not  determined.  In  like 
manner,  Henry  was  contented  that  the  succession  should  be 
secured  to  the  heirs  of  his  body;  but  he  pretended  not,  ia 
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case  of  thefir  feflure,  to  exclude  the  house  of  iTorft,  or  to  give 
the  preference  td  that  of  Lancaster :  he  left  that  great  point 
ambiguous  for  the  present,  and  trusted  that,  if  it  should  evet 
"become  requisite  to  determine  it,  future  incidents  would  open 
the  way  for  the  decision. 

But  even  after  all  these  precautions,  the  king  was  so  little 
•satisfied  with  his  own  title,  that  in  the  following  year,  li« 
applied  to  papal  authority  for  a  confirmation  of  it ;  and  as  the 
court  of  Rome  gladly  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities  which  the 
imprudence,  weakness,  or  necessiti^  of  princes  afforded  it  to 
extend  its  hifluence,  Innocent  VIII.,  the  reigning  pope,  readily 
granted  a  bull,  in  whatever  terms  the  king  was  pleased  to 
desire.  All  Henry*s  titles,  by  succession,  marriage,  parlia- 
mentary choice,  even  conquest,  are  there  enumerated ;  and 
to  the  whole  the  sanction  of  religion  is  added ;  excommunica- 
tion is  denounced  against  every  one  who  should  either  disturb 
him  in  the  present  possession,  or  the  heirs  of  his  body  in  the 
future  succession  of  the  crown ;  and  from  this  penalty  no 
criminal,  except  '.n  the  article  of  death,  could  be  absolved  but 
by  the  pope  hiniself,  or  his  special  commissioners.  It  is  diffi* 
cult  to  imagine  that  the  security  derived  from  this  bull  could 
be  a  compensation  for  the  defect  which  it  betrayed  in  Henry*« 
title,  and  for  the  danger  of  thus  inviting  tie  pope  to  interpose 
in  these  concerns. 

It  was  natural,  and  even  laudal)le  in  Henry  to  reverse  the 
attainders  which  had  passed  against  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster:  but  the  revenges  which  he  exercised  against 
the  adherents  of  the  York  family,  to  which  he  was  so  soon  to 
be  allied,  cannot  be  considered  in  the  same  light.  Yet  the  par- 
liament, at  his  instigation,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against 
'  the  late  king  himself,  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  Viscount  Level,  the  lords  Zouche  and  Ferrars  of 
Chartley,  Sir  Walter  and  Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  Williatn 
Berkeley,  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Catesby,  -and  about  t%venty 
other  gentlemen  who  had  fought  on  Richard's  side  in  the 
battle  of  Bosworth.  How  men  could  be  guilty  of  treason  by 
supporting  the  king  in  possesion  against  the  earl  of  Rk^h- 
mond,  who  assumed  hot  the  title  of  king,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  ;  and  nothing  but  a  servile  complaisance  in  the  par- 
liament could  have  engaged  them  to  make  this  stretch  cif 
•Justice.  Nor  was  it  a  small  mortification  to  the  people  In 
general,  to  find  that  the  king,  prompted  eitker  by  eyeriee  or 
ItBsentment   could,  in  the  veiry  beglmilng  of  his  reign;  so  faf 
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irMate  A0  eerdtBl  uaiea  whieh  bad  pwnoady  hMn  eomoMi^ 
between  the  parties,  and  to  the  expeetatioa  of  which  be  had 
plainly  owed  his  succeteion  to  the  throne. 

The  king«  having  gained  so  many  points  of  oonsequenoe 
from  the  parliament,  thought  it  not  expedient  to  demand  anj 
aupply  from  them,  whieh  the  profound  peace  enjoyed  by  the 
«ation,  and  the  late  forfeiture  of  Richard^s  adherents,  seemed 
to  render  somewhat  superfluous.  The  parliament,  however, 
conferred  on  him  during  life  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age,  which  had  been  enjoyed  in  the  same  manner  by  some 
of  his  immediate  piedeoessors ;  and  they  added,  before  th^ 
broke  up,  other  money  bills  of  no  gnaA  moment  The  king, 
on  his  part,  taade  returns  of  grace  and  favor  to  his  pe^le. 
He  published  bis  royal  prochunation,  oiering  pardon  to  all 
auch  as  had  taken  arms,  or  formed  any  attempts  against  him ; 
provided  they  submitled  themselves  to  mercy  by  a  certain 
^ay,  and  took  ^  usual  oath  of  fealty  and  allegianee.  Upon 
this  pfqclaniatioii  many  came  out  of  their  sanctuaries ;  and 
the  minds  of  men  were  every  where  much  quieted.  Henry 
adiose  to  take  wholly  to  himself  the  merit  of  an  act  of  grace 
so  agreeable  to  the  nation,  rather  than  communicate  it  with 
the  paurliament,  (as  was  his  first  intention,)  by  passing  a  bill 
to  that  purpose,  Wie  earl  of  Surrey,  however,  though  be  bad 
submitted,  and  delivered  himself  into  the  Idng^s  hands,  was 
aant  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

During  this  parliament,  the  king  also  bestowed  fovors  and 
honors  on  same  particular  perwos  who  were  attachfid  to  htn^. 
Edward  Stafford,  eldest  scxi  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
attainted  in  the  lat^  reign,  was  restored  to  the  honors  of 
his  family,  as  well  as  to  Ins  fortune,  which  was  very  ample. 
This  generosi^,  so  unusual  ia  Henry,  was  the  effect  of  hie 
);ratitude  to  tfae  memory  of  Buckingham,  who  had  first  con- 
eerted  the  plan  of  bis  elevation,  and  who  by  his  own  ru?o 
had  made  way  for  that  great  event  Chandos  of  Brittany 
was  created  earl  of  Bath,  Sir  Giles  Daubeny,  Lord  Daubeny, 
and  Sir  Rob^t  Wilkmghby,  Liord  Broke.  These  were  all 
Uie  titles  c^  nobility  oo&rred  by  tbp  king  during  this,  session 
of  parliament* 

But  the  minislers  whom  Henry  most  trusted  and  favored 
weie  not  chosen  from  among  the  nobility,  or  even  from  among 
Ae  laitv.    John  AfeHrton  and  Bichard  Fom  two  clergyme^b 
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whom  he  cKieHy  confideid  his  affairs  and  secret  counselm 
They  had  shared  with  him  all  his  former  dangers  and  die* 
tresses ;  and  he  now  took  care  to  make  them  participate  in 
bis  good  fortune.  They  i|rexe  both  called  to  the  privy  coua^ 
cil ;  Morton  was  restored  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  Fox  wee 
ereated  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  former,  soon  after,  npon  the 
death  of  Bourchier,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
The  latter  was  made  privy  seal;  and  successively  bishop  ot 
Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and  Winchester.  For  Henry,  af 
Xjord  Bacon  observes,  lovc^  to  employ  and  advance  prelates  ) 
because,  having  rich  bishoprics  to  bestow,  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  reward  their  services :  and  it  was  his  maxim  to  raise  them 
by  stow  steps,  and  make  them  first  pass  through  the  inferior 
sees.*  He  probably  expected  that,  as  they  were  naturally  more 
4lependent  on  him  than  the  nobility,  who  during  that  age  enjoyed 
possessions  and  jurisdictioiis  dangerous  to  royal  authonty,  so 
the  prospect  of  further  elevation  would  render  them  still  more 
fu:tive  in  his  service,  and  more  obsequious  to  his  commands. 
.  [I486.]  In  presenting  the  bill  of  tcmi^age  and  poundage 
the  parlianient,  anxious  to  preserve  the  legal,  Iiiidi8pute4 
fuccession  to  the  crown,  had  petitioned  Henry,  with  demon* 
stra^ons  of  the  greatest  zeal,  to  espouse  the  princess  Elizai* 
beth;  but  they  covered  their  true  reason  under  the  dutiful 

Sretence  of  their  desire  to  have  heirs  of  his  body.  He  ntm 
lought  in  earnest  of  satisfying  the  minds  of  his  people  m  thaf 
particular.  His  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Loooon ;  and  thai 
with  greater  appearance  of  universal  joy  than  either  his  firsi 
entry  or  his  coronation.  Henry  renaarked  with  much  die* 
pleasure  this  general  ikvar  borne  to  the  house  of  Yoik.  The 
suspicions  which  arose  from  it  not  only  disturbed  his  traaip 
iquillity  during  his  whole  reign,  but  bred  (Hsgust  towards  hie 
consort  herself,  and  poisoned  all  his  domestic  enjoyments. 
Though  virtuous,  amiable,  and  obsequious  to  the  last  degree* 
she  never  met  with  a  proper  return  of  affection,  or  even  of 
complaisance,  from  her  husband  ;  and  the  malignant  ideas  of 
fiiction  still,  in  his  sullen  mind,  prevailed  over  all  the  senti* 
ments  of  conjugal  tenderness. 

The  king  hiid  been  carried  along  with  such  a  tide  ot  sue* 
eem  ever  since  his  arrival  in  England,  that  he  thought  notlung 
eould  withstand  the  fortune  and  authority  which  attended  hiair 
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tie  now  resolved  to  maice  a  progress  into  the  north,  wheni 
ihe  friends  of  the  house  of  York,  and  even  the  partisans  of 
fcchard,  were  numerous ;  in  hopes  of  curing,  by  his  presence 
and  conversation,  the  prejudices  of  the  inalecontents.  When 
he  arrived  at  Nottingham,  he  heard  that  Viscount  Level,  with 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Thomas  bis  brother,  had  seci"eUy 
withdrawn  themselves  from  their  sanctuary  at  Colchester :  but 
this  news  appeared  not  to  him  of  such  importance  as  to  stop 
liis  journey ;  and  he  proceeded  forward  to  York.  He  there 
[leard  that  the  Staffords  had  levied  an  army,  and  were 
marching  to  besiege  the  city  of  Worcester ;  and  that  I<oyeI» 
at  the  head  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  was  approaching 
jo  attack  him  in  York.  Henry  was  not  dismayed  with  this 
intelligence.  His  active  courage,  full  of  resources,  inunedi« 
ateiy  prompted  him  to  find  the  proper  remedy.  Though 
surrounded  with  enemies  in  these  disafiected  counties,  he 
assembled  a  small  body  of  troops,  in  whom  he  could  confide  ; 
and  he  put  them  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
He  joined  to  them  all  his  own  attendants ;  but  be  found  that 
(his  hasty  armament  was  more  formidable  by  their  spirit  an4 
their  zealous  attachment  to  him,  than  by  the  arms  or  military 
stores  with  which  they  were  provided.  He  therefore  gave 
pedford  orders  not  to  approach  the  enemv ;  but  previously  to 
try  every  proper  expedient  to  disperse  them.  Bedford  pub- 
lished a  general  promise  of  pardon  to  the  rebels,  which  had 
a  greater  effect  on  their  leader  than  on  his  followers.  Level, 
who  had  undertaken  an  enterprise  that  exceeded  his  courage 
and  capacity,  was  so  terrified  with  the  fear  of  desertion  among 
his  troops,  that  he  suddenly  withdrew  himself;  and  after 
lurking  some  time  in  Lancashire,  he  made  his  escape  mio 
planders,  where  he  was  .protected  by  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy. His  army  submitted  to  the  king^s  clemency ;  and  the 
other  rebels,  hearing  of  this  success,  raised  the  siege  of 
Worcester,  and  dispersed  themselves.  ,  The  StaflTords  took 
sanctuary  in  the  church  of  Colnham,  a  village  near  Abingdon.; 
but  as  it  was  found  that  this  church  had  not  the  privilege  of 
giving  protection  to  rebels,  they  were  taken  thence  ;  the  elder 
was  executed  at  Tyburn  ;  the  younger,  pleading  that  be  hac 
^en  misled  by  his  brother,  obtained  a  pardon.* 

Henry^s  joy  for  this  success  was  followed,  some  time  aAer, 
%y  the  birth  of  a  prince,  to"  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Arthur 
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ip  memory  of  Ae  fiimous  British  khig  of  that  name,  fVoii 
whom  it  was  pretended  the  family  of  Tudor  derived  ita 
^escent. 

Thougfi  Henry  had  been  able  to  defeat  this  hasty  rebellion, 
raised  by  the  reKcs  of  Bichard's  partisans,  his  government  was 
become  in  general  unpopular :  the  source  of  public  discontent 
arose  chiefly  from  his  prejudices  Against  the  house  of  York, 
which  was  generally  beloved  by  the  nation,  and  which,  for 
ihat  very  reason,  became  every  day  more  the  object  of  his 
hatred  and  jealousy.  Not  only  a  preference  on  all  occasions, 
it  was  observed,  was  given  to  the  Lancastrians,  but  many 
of  the  opposite  party  had  been  exposed  to  great  seveiity,  and 
had  been  bereaved  of  their  fortunes  by  acts  of  attainder.  A 
general  resumption  likewise  had  passed  of  all  granla  made 
by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  York  ;  and  though  this  rigor 
had  been  covered  under  the  pretence  that  the  revenue  was 
become  insufficient  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
'though  the  grants  during  the  later  years  of  Henry  VI.  were 
resumed  by'  the  same  law,  yet  the  York  party,  as  they  were 
the  principal  sufferers  by  the  resumption,  thought  it  chiefly 
levened  against  them.  ,  The  severity  exercised  against  thi 
earl  of  Warwick  begat  compassion  for  youth  and  innocence 
exposed  to  such  oppression;  and  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  the  very  place  where  Edward's  children  had  been 
murdered  by  their  uncle,  made  the  public  expect  a  like  catas- 
trophe for  him,  and  led  them  to  make  a  comparison  between 
Henry  and  that  detested  tyrant.  And  when  it  was  remarked 
that  the  queen  herself  met  with  harsh  treatment,  and  even 
af^r  the  birth  of  a  son,  was  not  admitted  to  the  honor  of  a 
public  coronation,  Henry^s  prepossessions  were  then  con- 
cluded to  be  inveterate,  and  men  became  equally  obstinate  in 
their  disgust  to  his  government  Nor  was  the  manner  and 
jaddress  of  the  king  calculated  to  cure  these  prejudices  con- 
tracted against  his  administration ;  but  had  in  every  thing  a 
tendency  to  promote  fear,  or  at  best  reverence,  rather  than 
good  will  and  affection.*  While  the  high  idea  entertained  of 
his  policy  and  vigor  retained  the  nobility  and  men  of  character 
In  obedience,  the  effects  of  his  unpopular  government  soon 
appeared,  by  incidents  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 

There  lived  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a  priest,  who 
possessed  some  subtlery,  and  still  more  enterprise  and  turner- 
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This  vant  had  et^^tlaimA  te  dflfifii  of  JiftnMm 
^Jemy^s  government,  hy  r&bing  a  pretender  to  bis  crown  4 
and  for  that  purpose  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Lambert  Simnel,  9 
youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  son  of  a  baker,  and 
wlio,  being  endowed  with  understanding  above  his  years,  and 
address  above  his  condition,  seemed  well  fitted  to  personate  a 
prince  of  royal  extraction.  A  report  had  been  spread  among 
the  people,  and  received  with  great  avidity,  tba^  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Edward  IV.,  had,  by  a  secret 
escape,  saved  himself  finom  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle,  and  lay 
somewhere  concealed  in  England.  Simon,  taking  advantage 
of  this  rumor,  had  at  first  instructed  his  pupil  to  assume  that 
aame,  which  he  found  to  be  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  publk: : 
but  hearing  afterwards  a  new  report,  that  Warwk^k  bad  made 
his  escape  from  the  Tower^  and  observing  that  this  news  was 
attendee  with  no  less  general  satisfaction,  he  changed  the  plaii 
of  his  imposture,  and  made  Simnel  personate  that  unfortunate 
prince.*  Though  the  youth  was  qualified  by  nature  for  the 
part  which  he  was  instructed  to  act,  yet  was  it  remari^ed,  thai 
ne  was  better  informed  in  circumstances  relating  to  the  royal 
femily,  particularly  in  the  adventures  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
than  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  learned  from  one  of 
Simon^s  condition :  and  it  was  dience  conjectured,  that  per- 
lons  of  hisher  rank,  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  had  laii 
the  plan  of  this  conspiracy,  and  had  c<»iveyed  proper  instruc- 
dons  to  the  actors.  The  queen  dowager  herself  was  exposed 
to  suspicion ;  and  it  was  indeed  the  general  opinion,  howevef 
unlikely  it  might  seem,  that  she  had  secretly  given  her  conseni 
to  the  imposture.  This  woman  was  of  a  very  resUess  dispo* 
«ition.  Finding  that,  instead  of  receiving  the  reward  of  her 
services  in  contributing  to  Henry's  elevation,  she  herself  wa» 
fallen  into  absolute  insignificance,  her  daughter  treated  with 
severity,  and  all  her  friends  brought  under  subjection,  she 
had  conceived  the  most  violent  animosity  against  him,  and 
had  resolved  to  make  him  feel  the  effects  of  her  resentment 
She  knew  that  the  impostor,  however  successful,  might  easily 
at  last  be  set  aside ;  and  if  a  way  could  be  found  at  his  risk 
to  subvert  the  government,  she  hoped  that  a  scene  might  be 
opened,  which,  though  difficult  at  present  exactly  to  foresee, 
would  gratify  her  revenge,  and  be  on  the  whole  less  irksome 
to  her  than  ths^  slavery  and  contempt  to  which  she  was  npw 
ieduced.t 
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(o  his  pupil  Simnel,  he  wa«  sonsiUe  that  the  icnpgf.ture  woul4 
not  bear  a  close  iospectioa ;  and  he  wa3  therefore  determined 
to  opea  the  first  public  scene  of  it  in  Ireland.  That  island, 
which  was  zealously  attached  to  the  house  of  York,,  and  bore 
an  affectionate  regard  to  the  memory  of  Clarence,  Warwick^s 
father,  who  had  beej[i  their  lieutenant,  was  improvidentlv 
allowed  by  Henry  to  remain  in  the  same  condition  in  whiea 
))e  found  it ;  and  aU  the  counsellors  and  officers,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  his  predecessor,  still  retained  their  authority.  .  No 
'  sooner  did  Simnel  present  himself  to  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  eail 
of  Kildare,  the  dejHity,  and  claim  his  protection  as  the  unfor^ 
iunate  Warwick,  than  that  credulous  nobleman,  not  suspectinjf 
io  bold  an  imposture,  save  attention  to  hini  and  be|^  to 
consult  some  persons  of  rank  with  regard  to  lUt  extraordinaiy 
incident.  These  he  found  even  more  sanguine  in  their  zeal 
wad  belief  than  hisiself :  and  in  pioportipn  as  the  story 
diffused  itself  among  those  of  lower  condition,  it  became  the 
object  of  still  greater  passion  and  credulity,  till  the  people  ia 
Dublin  with  one  consent  tendered  their  allegiance  to  SimneL 
as  to  the  true  Plantagenet,  Fond  of  a  novelty  which  flatterea 
&eir  natural  propension^  they  overlooked  4ke  daughters  of 
Edward  lY.,  who  stood  before  Warwick  in  the  order  of  sue- 
oesuon ;  they  paid  the  pretended  prince  attendance  as  their 
sovereign,  lodged  him  m  the  Castle  of  Duhlin,  crowned  him 
with  a  diadem  taken  from  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  andnublicly 
l^roclaimed  him  king«  by  the  appellation  of  Edward  ^'  The 
.whole  island  followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  and  not  a 
sword  was  an^  where  drawn  in  HenryV  quarrel. 

When  this  mtelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  it  reduced 
bim  to  some  peiplejuty^  Determined  always  to  face  his  ene  • 
mies  in  person,  he  yet  scrupled  at  present  to  leave  Englandl, 
where  he  euspected  the  conspiracy  was  first  framed,  and  where 
be  knew  many  persons  of  condition,  and  the  people  in  genend 
were  much  disposed  to  give  it  countenance.  In  order  to  di^ 
cover  the  secret  source  of  ^e  contrivance,  and  take  measurer* 
Hfiamst  this  open  revolt,  he  held  frequent  consultations  wifb 
his  ministers  and  counsellors,  and  laid  plans  for  a  vigorout 
defence  of  his  authority,  and  the  suppression  of  his  enemies. 

The  first  event  which  followed  these  deliberations  gave  su^ 
piise  to  the  public ;  k  was  the  seizure  of  the  queen  dowag«t 
the  forfeiture  of  all  her  lands  and  revenue,  aad  the  close  co^ 
iMmentof  herpetsoiiJatbeiiuii^ifry  ofB^ondsey     Tb^ 


act  ot'  authority  was  covered  with  a  very  Ain  pretence,  b 
was  alleged  that,  notwithstanding  the  secret  agreement  to 
marry  h^r  daughter  to  Henry,  sne  had  yet  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  and  menaces  of  Richard,  and  had  delivered  that 
princess  and  her  sisters  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  This 
crime,  which  was  now  become  obsolete,  and  might  admit  of 
alleviations,  was  therefore  suspected  not  to  be  the  real  cause 
of  the  severity  with  which  she  waS  treated ;  and  men  believed 
that  the  king,  unwilling  to  accuse  so  near  a  relation  dt  a  con* 
spiracy  against  him,  had  cloaked  his  vengeance  or  precauttoii 
under  color  of  an  offence  known  to  the  whole  world.*  They 
were  afterwards  the  more  confirmed  in  this  suspicion,  when 
they  found  that  the  unfortunate  queen,  though  she  survived 
this  disgrace  several  years,  was  never  treated  with  any  more 
lenity,  but  was  allowed  to  end  her  life  in  poverty,  solitude,  and 
confinement. 

The  next  measure  of  the  king^s  was  of  a  less  exceptionable 
nature.  He  ordered  that  Warwick  should  be  taken  from  the 
^ower,  be  led  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  London,  he 
conducted  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  people.  Jle  even  gave  directions,  that  some  men  of 
rank,  attached  to  the  hou^e  of  York,  and  best  acquainted  with 
the  person  of  this  prince,  should  approach  him  and  converse 
with  him :  and  he  trusted  that  these,  being  convinced  of  the 
absurd  imposture  of  Simnel,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  credulity 
of  thelpopulace.  The  expedient  had  its  effect  in  England : 
but  in  Ireland  the  people  still  persisted  in  their  revoft,  and 
zealously  retorted  on  the  king  the  reproach  of  propagating  arv 
imposture,  and  of  having  shown  a  counterfeit  Warwick  jto  tne 
public. 

^  Henry  had  soon  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  design  against 
him  was  not  laid  on  such  slight  foundations  as  the  absurdity 
of  the  contrivance  seemed  to  indicate.  John,  eari  of  Lincoln, 
son  of  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Elizabeth, 
eldest  sister  to  Edward  IV.,  was  engaged  to  take  part  in  the 
conspiracy.  This  nobleman,  who  possessed  capacity  and 
courage,  had  entertained  very  aspiring  views ;  and  his  ambition 
was  encouraged  by  the  known  intentions  of  his  uncle  Richard, 
who  had  formed  a  design,  in  case  he  himself  should  die  without 
issue,  of  ''eclaring  Lincoln  successor  to  the  crown.  The  king's 
jealousy  against  all  eminent  persons  of  the  York  party,  and 
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fc&  ngor  tjwards  Warwick,  had  flirther  struck  Lincoln  ^tlj 
apprehens ons,  and  made  him  resolve  to  seek  for  safety  in  the 
most  dangerous  counsels.  Hav.ng  fixed  a  secret  correspond* 
ence  with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great  interest  in 
Lancashire,  he  retired  to  Flanders,  where  Lovel  had  arrived 
a  Httle  before  him;  and  he  lived  during  some  time  in  the  court 
of  his  aunt  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he  had  been 
invited  over. 

Margaret,  i^idow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
not  having  any  children  of  her  own,  attached  herself  with 
an  entire  friendship  to  her  daughter-in-Taw,  married  to  Maxi« 
milian,  archduke  of  Austria ;  and  afier  the  death  of  that  prin- 
cess, she  persevered  in  her  affection  to  Philip  and  Margaret, 
her  children,  and  occupied  herself  in  the  care  of  their  educa* 
tion  and  of  their  persons.  By  her  virtuous  conduct  and  de- 
meanor she  had  acquired  great  authority  among  the  Flemings  ^ 
and  lived  with  much  dignity,  as  well  as  economy,  upon  that 
ample  dowry  which  she  inherited  froiti  her  husband.  Tho 
resentments  of  this  princess  were  no  less  warm  than  herfriend- 
ahips ;  and  that  spirit  of  faction,  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  a 
social  and  sanguine  temper  to  guard  against,  had  taken  string 
possession*  of  her  heart,  and  intrenched  somewhat  on  the 
probity  which  shone  forth  in  the  other  parts  of  her  character. 
Ueariug  of  the  malignant  jealousy  entertained  by  Henry 
against  her  family,  and  his  oppression  of  all  its  partisans,  she 
was  moved  with  the  highest  indignation;  and  she  deter* 
mined  to  make  him  repent  of  that  enmity  to  which  so  many 
of  her  friends,  whhout  any  reason  or  necessity,  had  fallen  vic- 
tims. [1487.]  Af^er  consultini;  with  Lincoln  and  Lovel,  she 
hired  a  body  of  two  thousand  •  meran  Grermans,  nnder  the 
command  of  Martin  Swart,  a  bmve  and  experienced  officer ;  • 
and  sent  them  over,  together  with  these  two  noblemen,  to  join 
Simnel  in  Ireland.  The  countenance  ^ven  by  persons  of  such 
high  rank,  and  the  accession  of  this  military  force,  much  raised 
the  courage  of  the  Irish,  and  made  them  entertain  the  resolu- 
tion of  invading  England,  where  jthey  believed  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  as  prevalent  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  Ireland.  The 
poverty  also  under  which  they  labored,  made  it  imposadbte  for 
them  to  support  any  longer  their  new  court  and  army,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  strong  desire  of  enriching  themselves  by 
|)lunder  and  preferment  in  England. 
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SbugE  wm  not  iyiomrt  rf  tiwiw  ia>iji!i<pnrf  Iwii  < 
lod  he  prepared  himself  for  defence.  He  ordered  troops  to 
be  levied  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  put  diem 
onder  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  eiirl  of  Oxford, 
He  confined  the  marquis  of  Dorsel»  who,  he  suspected,  would 
nesent  the  injuries  suffered  by  his  mother,  the  queen  dowager 
and,  to  gratify  the  peqple  by  an  appearance  of  devotion,  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  our  lady  of  Walsingham,  famous  fo' 
miracles;  and  there  tj/Shted  up  prayers  for  success,  luid  lor 
deliveiance  from  his  enemies. 

Being  infonned  that  Simnel  was  landed  at  Poudrej  in 
tAncashne,he  drew  together  his.  forces,  and  advanced  towards 
the  enemy  aa  &r  as  Coventry.  The  rebeb  had  entertained 
hopes  that  the  disaffected  counties  in  the  iiorth  would  rise  in 
their  favor ;  hut  the  people  in  general,  averse  to  join  Irish  and 
German  invaden,  convinced  of  Lambert^s  imposture,  and  kept 
in  awe  by  the  king^s  reputation  for  success  and  conduct,  either 
remained  in  tranquillity,  or  gave  assistance  to  the  royal  army. 
The  earl  of  Lincoln,  therefore,  who  commanded  the  rebeb,, 
finding  no  hopes  but  in  victory,  waa  determined  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  speedy  decision ;  and  the  king,  supported  by  the, 
native  courage  of  his  temper,  and  emboldened  by  a  great, 
accession  of  volunteers,  who  heui  joined  him  under  the  earl  d 
Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Strange,  declined  not  the  combat  The 
hostile  armies  met  at  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and 
fou|^t  a  battle,  whkh  was  bloody,  and  more  obstinately  dis- 
puted than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  inequality  of 
their  force.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  resolved  to 
eonquer  or  to  perish;  and  they  inspix^ed  their  troops  with 
like  resolution.  The  Germans  ^Iso,  being  ve^ran  and  exp^- 
lienced  soldiers^  kept  the  event  long  doubtful;  and  even  the 
Irish,  though  ill-armed  and  aUnost  defenceless,  showed  them- 
selves not  defective  in  spirit  and  brayery.  The  king^s  victory 
was  purchased  with  loss,  but  was  entirely  decisive.  Lincoln, 
Broughton,  and  Swart  perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  with  four 
thousand  of  their  followers.  As  Lovel  was  never  more 
heard  of,  he  was  believed  to  have  undergone  the  same  fate. 
Simnel,  with  his  tutor,  Simon,  was  taken  prisoner.  Simon, 
))eing  a  priest,  was  not  tried  at  laiy,  and  was  only  committed 
to  ckise  custody:  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to  be  aQ 
object  either  of  apprehension  or  resentment  to  Henry.  Ha 
WM  pankmed,  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king^s  kitchen 


wfaenoe   lie  wm  aftpfwanh  adfmneed   to  ttie   mak  of  a 
fiilconer.* 

Heary  had  now  leisure  td  revenge  himself  on  his  enemiea 
He  made  a  progress  into  the  ngrthem  parts,  where  he  gava 
many  proofs  of  his  rigorous  disposition.  A  strict  inquiry  was 
roade^fler  those  who  had  assisted  or  favored  the  rebels.  The 
punishments  were  not  all  saaguinaxy:  the  king  made  his 
revenge  subservient  to  his  avarice.  Heavy  fines  were  levied 
upon  the  delinquents.  Thie  p roeeedings  of  the  courts,  and 
even  the  courts  themselves,  were  arbitrary.  Either  the  crimi* 
9ate  were  tried  by.  comroissioa^ei  appcHntad  bt  the  piaqpooe, 
or  they  suffsred.  pwri^bagigB^t  by  sentence  of  a  couit-maxtiab 
4knd  as  a  rumor  had  prevailed  befbie  the  battle  of  Stoke^  thal^ 
4ke  rebels  had  gained  the  vietojcy,  that  the  xoyal  army  was  cut 
a>  pieces^  a^d  that  the  king  inrnaelf  had  escaped  by  ffighu 
Henry  was  iieMved  to  interpret  the  belief  or  propagation  of 
this  report  a9  a  maik  ejT  disaffection ;  and  hie  punished  many 
fef  that  pretended  c|ime*  But  such,  in  th»  agp  was  the  skoa- 
Hotk  of  the  English  government,  that  the  loyal  pxespgatrrat 
whicb  was  but  impc^eqily  vestprainad  diiiiag  the  moot  peac»* 
able  periods,  was  wjure*  in  tumultuous  or  eve9;  suapicioua  timea, 
which  frequetttly  xeeiirredt  to  Wieak  all  hovujuds  of  law^  and  to 
vipla^  pubVo  liierty^ 

Aftev  Ibe  king  hwi  9iatifi«4  hia  ligor  by  the  punishment  of 
kia  ene«ues«  he:  deteffliui^^d  ^  ^a  coatentnient  to  the  pet^ 
m  a  p<Htt(  wbiob»  tkoujg^  aoiei^a  cexemoayf  waa  passionately 
d^nred  kf  them.  Th(»  quiseii  had  been  married  near  two 
|rears«  but  biMl  i^  yet  \m».  crowned;  and  this  aiiectation  oc 
delay  bftd  givea  gsopl  dispoatent  to  the  public^  and  bad  beet 
<mi  priaQipa^  souipw  of  i^  di^afectiqa  whiph  pievaikid.  The 
kingi  inatruQied  by  expejpence,  now  fipish^d  Uie  ceremony  of 
ker  cosQaatigii ;  and  to  show  a  dispositioa  still  mose  gzacioua» 
ha  restored  tot  liberty  the  ipieiaiute  of  Doyset,  who  had  been 
able  to  dean  htan^f  o^  all  ^  suspicions  entertained  against 
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CHAPTER  IXV. 

HENRT  Vn. 

[1488.]  The  king  acquired  great  Teputation  thmnghout 
Europe  by  the  vigorous  and  prosperous  conduct  of  his  domes- 
tic affairs ;  but  as  soraie  incidents  about  this  time  invited  him 
to  look  abroad,  and  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  his  allies,  it 
tirill  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  just  account  of  his  foreigii 
'  j  measures,  to  explain  the  situation  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms , 
J    beginning  with  Scotland,  which  lies  roost  contiguous. 

'  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  not  yet  attained  that  state 
which  distinguishes  a  civilized  monarchy,  and  which  miablet 
the  government,  by  the  force  of  its  laws  and  institutions  alone, 
without  any  extraordinary  capacity  in  the  sovereign,  to  main- 
tain itself  in  order  and  tranquillity.  James  III.,  who  now 
filled  the  throne,  was  a  prince  of  little  industry  and  of  a  nar* 
row  genius ;  and  though  it  behoved  him  to  3rield  the  reins  of 
government  to  his  ministers,  he  had  never  been  able  to  make 
any  choice  which  could  give  contentment  both  to  himself  and 
\o  his  people.  When  he  bestowed  his  confidence  on  any  of 
die  principal  nobility,  he  found  that  they  exalted  their  own 
fkmily  to  such  a  height  as  was  dangerous  to  the  prince,  and 
gave  umbrage  to  the  state  :  when  he  conferred  fiivor  on  any 
person  of  meaner  birth,  on  whose  submission  he  could  more 
depend,  the  harons  of  his  kingdom,  enraged  at  the  power  of 
an  upstart  minion,  proceeded  to  the  utmost  extreknities  against 
their  sovereign.  Had  Henry  entertained  the  ambition  of  con- 
quests, a  tempting  opportunity  now  offered  of  reducing  that 
kingdom  to  subjection ;  but  as  he  was  probdbly  sensib^  that 
a  warlike  people,  though  they,  might  be  overrun  by  reason  of 
their  domestic  divisions,  could  not  be  retained  in  obedience 
without  a  regular  military  force,  which  was  then  unknown  in 
England,  he  rather  intended  the  renewal  of  the  peace  with 
Scotland,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  James  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  Scots,  who  never  desired  a  durable  peace  with  England, 
tad  who  deemed  their  security  to  cooisist  in  constantly  pro- 


tenniig  AmnMhte  in  a  wftriike  postuvet  irwM  noi  •gma  In 
more  than  a  <eyeii  years*  tmoe,  whieh  was  aoeofdiDfly  coc^ 

o!uded.* 

The  European  states  aa  the  cootinent  were  then  hastening 
fast  to  the  situation  in  which  they  have  remained,  without  any 
material  alteration,  for  near  three  centuries;  and  began  to 
nntte  themselves  into  one  extensive  system  of  policy,  wImc)i 
comprehended  the  cluef  powers  of  Chrielendoni.  Spain,  which 
had  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  oceupied  within  herself,  now 
became  formidable  by  the  union  of  Arragon  and  Castile  in 
tlie  persons  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  bmng  princes  of 
great  capacity,  employed  their  force  in  enterprises  the  most 
advantageous  to  their  combined  monarchy.  The  conquest  of 
Granada  from  the  Moors  was  then  undertaken,  and  brought 
near  to  a  happy  conclusion.  And  in  that  expedition  the  ihU- 
itary  genius  of  Spain  was  revived;  honor  and  security. were 
attained ;  and  her  princes,  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  a  docnee- 
tic  enemy  so  dangerous,  began  to  enter  into  all  the  transactioQe 
of  Europe,  and  make  a  great  figure  in  ^rexy  war  and  negoti- 
.ation. 

Maximilian,  king  of  die  Romans,  son  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick, had,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Bm^ndy, 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  though:  the  death 
of  his  consort  had  weakened  his  connections  with  that  eountry, 
he  still  pretended  to  the  government  as  tutor  to  his  son  Philip, 
and  his  authority  had  been  acknowledged  by  Brabant,  H(d« 
land,  and  several  of  the  provinces.  But  as  Flanders  add 
Hainault  still  refused  to  submit  to  his  regency,  and  even 
appointed  odier  tutors  to  Philip,  he  had  been  engaged  in  Jong 
wars  against  that  obstinate  people,  and  never  was  able  thor- 
oughly to  subdue  their  spirit  That  he  might  free  himself 
from  the  opposftion  of  France,  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
Lewis  XI.,  and  had  given  his  daughter  Mai^ret,  then  an  iJi* 
fent,  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin  ;  together  with  Art(»s,  Franche 
Compte,  and  Charolois,  as  her  dowry.  But  this  alliance  had 
not  produced  the  desired  eflTect.  The  dauphin  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  France  by  the  appellation  of  Charles  VIII. ;  but 
Maximilian  still  found  the  mutinies  of  the  Flemings  fomented 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  France. 

France,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had  made  a 
mighty  increase  in  power  and  greatness ;  and  had  not  othei 
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«f  fS\IM|ift  at'Aiift  imim  tifm  fMvivvd  mtweefliiaii  of 
eVit^lMkd  ta»n  'impOMible  to  Iwye  vetaitied  her  within  bar 
ancient  boundaries.  Most  of  the  great  fiefs,  Normandy 
Champagne,  Asjoo,  BMphmy,  Ouienne,  Provence,  and  Bur 
gvndy,  had  been  united  to  the  crown ;  the  English  had  beea 
«KpelM  fiMA  all  their  oonqnetts ;  the  authority  of  the  prinoa 
ted  been  taised  to  such  a  heisfat  as  enabled  him  to  maintain 
law  and  order  x  a  eocisiderable  military  force  was  kept  tm 
Ibol,  and  the  fimuices  wihib  able  to  aopport  it  Lewis  XL, 
Indeed,  from  whom  inai^  of  these  advantages  wave  derived, 
was  dmd,  and  had  leA  lus  scm,  m  early  youth  and  ill  educated, 
J|e  auitain  the  weight  of  the  monardhy :  hot  having  intrusted 
ihe  governmenit  to  his  daughter  Anne,  lady  of  Beaujeu,  a 
woanaa  of  spirft  and  capacity,  the  French  pow^  sufiered  no 
^k»A  or  decline.  On  the  contrafy,  this  princess  formed  the 
4peat  pnjeet,  which  at  last  ahe  Impf^  efiected,  of  uniting  to 
^  Cfown  Brittany,  Ihe  hot  and  auiBt  indepeaident  fief  of  tfaa 
•nrniavehy. 

Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany,  conacwus  of  his  own  inc^ 
paciQr  for  government,  had  resigned  himself  to  the  direction 
of  Beter  Landais,  a  tnan  of  mean  both,  more  lemaricable  for 
•abilities  ddsn  fbr  -virtue  or  integrity.  The  nobles  df  Brittany, 
displeased  with  die  great  ad^mcement  of  this  favorite,  had 
oven  pTDoeeded  to  dissftetien  against tfaefar  sovereign;  and 
>ajfbr  many  tumulte  and  dborders,  they  at  last  united  am<Kig 
themselves,  and  in  a  violent  mamier  seiased,  tried,  and  put  to 
•death  the  obnoadous  minister:.  Dieading  the  resentment  of  thto 
prince  for  this  mvasion  of  his  authority,  many  of  them  retired 
'to^Aanee ;  others,  for  pimlection  and  safety,  maintained  a 
-aaeret  eorrespondeoce  with  the  French  ministry,  who,  observing 
die  great  dissCTsbns  among  the  Bretons,  thousht  the  opporto- 
liity  ikvoraUe  fin'  invading  the  duchy ;  aifd  ao  much  th» 
•tadwr  as  they  could  cover  their  ambition  under  the  specioua 
pretence  i}^  providing  for  domestic  security. 

Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  pra- 
:aumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy,  had  disputed  the  administm- 
tion  with  the  lady  of  Beai^eu  ;  and  though  his  pretensions  had 
been  rejected  by  the  states,  he  still  maintained  cabals  with 
many  of  the  grandees,  and  laid  schemes  for  subverting  the 
<muthority  of  diat  princess.  Finding  his  conspiracies  detected, 
rjse  took  to  arms,  and  fortified  hin»elf  in  Beaugenci ;  but  aa 
te  revolt  was  precipitato, -before  his  ^confederates  were  ready 
tojcHnhim,he  had  beenjoUigsd  .to-aidMsit,  and  to  rec^ve  sucli 


^ipon  him.  Aetmated,  however,  b^  his  ambt^d,  aiid  etetk  br 
to  fears,  hie  Ikxbii  Feti^ed  ofit  6t  France,  and  took  shelter  wm 
4he  duke  oi  BrkHuiy,  who  was  de^ifoos  of  «trei3gthenine  hhn- 
mil  agah»t  the  designs  of  the  hidy  of  Beaujeu  by  the  mend** 
4idii|>  t^  eredit  of  the  duke  of  OrleiBUM,  Tkki  latter  prboe 
%tso,  pefeeivine  the  aaciMidatit  which  he  booq  acquired  over 
Hie  d«ike.of  Bntlaay,  had  etigaged  many  of  has  partiaaiis  to 
joiii  him  at  ^lat  coiErt,  «ad  hfS  toniied  the  design  of  amai^ 
«]ziag  himself  by  -a  inai^ge  whh  Anste,  the  heir  dr  thai 
opulent  duchy. 

llie  fajaroHS  of  Brittany,  who  saw  all  favor  ei^rossed  by  te 

4uke  of  Oleaas  and  "his  tuaia,  renewed  a  stricter  oorrespond- 

ence  with  France,  and  even  invited  ^e  French  king  to  make 

«iB  invasion  6h  their  country.    Desirous,  however,  of  presenr 

tag  its  independency,  they  had  regulated  ^  ncuitber  of  sac« 

ters  which  Fmnce  was  to  eeiid  them,  and  had  stipulated  tmit 

^tio  fortified  place  in  Brittaifiy  should  remain  in  the  possession 

4^  thaet  monarchy ;   a  vain  pveeatilioii,  where  revoked  sal^eels 

4]>eatwi^  a  power  so  -much  superior  1    The  French  invaded 

^lilttLii^y  with  forces  three  times  moie  numerous  than  ^osa 

^i<^h  they  had  promised  to  the  iMfbUs ;  and  advanemg  inttk 

^tfle  liBim  df  the  coimtry,  laid  siege  to  Ptoermel.     To  oppose 

Iheih,  'Ilie  d^«  Raised  a  numerous  but  iH-discipliBed  army, 

Whksh  he  put  under  the  command  of  die  duke  of  Orleans,  the 

^sooilt  of  Dunois,  und  others  (Vf  the  French  nobility.    The  anny, 

adisceiitefitecl  with  this  ohoioe,  and  jealous  of  their  eonfedefw 

tales,  seen  disbanded,  'ted  left  their  prince  with  too  small  a 

Ibfoe  to  keep  the  field  agttinsi  his  invaders.    He  retired  to 

Vannes;  Imt  being  body  pursued  by  the  Fi«neh,  who  had 

How  made  Uiemselves  mastefs  of  JPloermel,  he  escaped  to 

NantK ;  and  the  eneaiy,  having  previously  taken  and  garri* 

eoned  Vannes,  Dinant,  and  other  places,  laid  close  siege  to  that 

ieity.    The  barons  of  Brittany,  iiBding  ^ir  country  menaced 

with  total  subjection,  be^an  gradually  to  withdraw  from  die 

"French  army,  and  to  make  peace  with  their  sovereign. 

This  desertion,  however,  ef  the  Bretons  discoura^  not  die 
«ourt  of  Fmnce  from  pursuing  her  favorite  project  of  reducing 
Brittany  to  subjection  The  situation  of  Europe  appeared 
fiivorable  to  the  eaeecution  of  this  design.  Maximilian  was 
•indeed  engaged  in  dose  'alliance  with  the  duke -of  Brittany, 
■ad  hlftdieten  opened  a-tieety  for  nuurQrmg  his  daughter ;  biit 
hiewes  eti<|dl^«i0aeiQtts  jeo^  i»AiyBt,^iaid-at  ^hat^toie  sa  toyi 


9^  mSTOtT   OW.KmLAXP' 

«ted  by  the  muluues  of  the  Flemiiigih  thftt  little  eddwd  t 
unce  could  be  expected  from  him.  Ferdimmd  waf  entirelj 
occupied  in  the  conquest  of  Granada  ;  and  it  was  also  known, 
that  if  Fiance  would  resign  to  him  Rousaillon  and  Cerdagne, 
to  which  he  had  pretensions,  she  could  at  any  time  enga^i 
him  to  abandon  the  interests  of  Brittany*  England,  alone,  was 
both  enabled  by  her  power,  and  engaged  by  her  interests,  to 
support  the  independency  of  that  duchy ;  and  the  most  dai^ 
getous  opposition  was  therefore,  by  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  expect* 
ed  from  that  quarter.  In  order  to  cover  her  real  designs,  do 
sooner  was  she  informed  of  f lenry^s  success  against  Simnel 
and  his  partisans,  than  she  despatched  ambassadors  to  the 
i^ourt  of  London,  and  made  professions  of  the  greatest  trust 
and  confidence  in  that  monarch. 

The  ambassadors,  after  congratulating  Henry  on  his  late 
victory,  and  communicating  to  him,  in  the  most  cordial  mai^ 
ner,  as  to  an  intimate  friend,  some  successes  of  theic  master 
agaiiist  Maximilian,  came  in  the  progress  of  their  discourse  to 
mention  the  late  transactions  in  Brittany.  They  told  him  that 
the  duke  having  given  protection  to  French  fugitives  and 
rebels,  the  king  had  been  necessitated,  contrary  to  his  inten- 
tion and  inclination,  to  carry  war  into  that  duchy ;  that  the 
honor  of  the  crown  was  interested  not  to  suffer  a  vassal  so  far 
to  forget  his  duty  to  his  liege  lord ;  nor  was  the  security  of  the 
government  less  concerned  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
this  dangerous  temerity  :  that  the  fugitives  were  no  mean  or 
obscure  persons  ;  but  among  others,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  first 
priuce  of  the  blood,  who,  finding  himself  obnoxious  to  justice 
for  treasonable  practices  in  France,  had  fled  into  Brittany; 
where  he  still  persevered  in  laying  schemes  of  rebellion 
against  his  sovereign :  that  the  war  l^ing  thus,  on  the  part  of 
the  French  monarch,  entirely  defensive,  it  would  immediately 
cea$e,  when  the  duke  of  Brittany,  by  returning  to  his  duty, 
should  remove  the  causes  of  it :  that  their  master  was  sensible 
of  the  obligations  which  the  duke,  in  very  critical  times,  had 
conferred  on  Henry  ;  but  it  was  known  also,  that,  in  times  still 
more  critical,  he  or  his  mercenary  counsellor  had  deserted 
him,  and  put  his  life  in  the  utmost  hazard  :  that  his  sole  ref» 
uge  in  these  desperate  extremities  had  been  the  court  of 
France,  which  not  only  protected  bis  person,  but  supplied  him 
with  men  and  money,  with  which,  aided  by  his  own  valor  aad 
conduct,  he  had  been  enabled  to  moqntthe  throne  of  England 
that  France  in  this  trax)saction  b^Af&om  fmndabip  to  Bmuy 


ictei  6btttnity  to  wliW,  itt  a  nartrow  vfe^,  might  be'  eiteemed 
her  own  interest ;  since,  instead  of  an  odious  tyrant,  she  had 
feontributed  to  establish  on  a  rival  throne  a  prince  endowed  with 
fluch  virtue  and  abilities  ;  and  that,  as  both  the  justice  of  the 
cause  arid  the  obligations  conferred  on  Henry  thus  preponder- 
ated on  the  side  of  France,  she  reasonably  expected  that,  if 
the  situation  of  his  aflhh^  did  not  permit  him  to  give  her  as- 
sistance, he  would  at  least  preserve  a  neutrality  between  the 
contending  parties.* 

-  This  discourse  of  the  French  ambassadors  was  plausible ; 
ind  td  give  it  greater  weight,  they  communicated  to  Henry, 
as  in  confidence,  their  master^s  intention,  after  he  should  hav« 
settled  the  differences  with  Brittany,  to  lead  an  army  into  Italy, 
and  make  good  hid  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  a 
project  which,  they  knew,  would  give  no  umbrage  to  the  court 
of  England.  But  all  these  ardiiees  were  in  vain  employed 
against  the  penetration  of  the  king.  He  clearly  saw  that 
FriCnce  had  entertained  the  view  of  subduing  Brittany ;  but  he 
l^so  petceived,  that  she  would  meet  wiA  great,  and,  as  he 
diought,  insuperable  diflicilfties  in  the  execution  of  her  project. 
The  native  force  of  *at  duchy,  he  ktiew,  had  alwap  been 
considerable,  and  had  often,  without  any  foreign  assistance, 
resisted  the  power  of  France;  the  natural  temper  of  the 
French  nation,  he  imagined,  would  make  them  easily  abandon 
ftny  enterprise  which  requiii&d  persevemnce ;  and  as  the  heir 
6f  the  crown  was  conf^erated  with  the  duke  of  Brittftny,  the 
ministers  would  be  still  more  remiss  ih  prosecuting:  a  scheme 
which  mtzst  draw  on  theni  his  resentin^it  and  displeasure. 
Should  even  these  internal  obstructions  be  removed,  Maxi- 
hiilian,  whose  enmity  to  Fratice  was  well  known,  and  who 
Aow  paid  his  addresses  to  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  would  be 
able  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Flanders ;  nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  France,  if  she  prosecuted  such  ambitious 
projects,  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  tmnquillity  by  Ferdi- 
Band  and  Isabella.  Above  all,  his  thought  ^e  French  court  coufd 
nev^r  expect  that  England,  so  deeply  ititerested  to  preserve 
the  independency  of  Brittany,  so  able  by  her  power  and  situa- 
tion to  give  effectual  and  prompt  asststance,  would  permit  such 
an  accessimi  of  force  to  her  rival.  He  imagined,  therefore,  that 
the  ministers  of  Fratfce,  convinioed  of  ida&  impracticability  of 
tfieir  scheme^  would  at  Fast  embrace  pacific  views,  and  would 

-     «  Baeon,  p.  dM;  ■     ,^  • 
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II  mnaw  or  uimmv 

«baiitoi  SB  eaterpriM  «9  ohpaaoiM  to  al  die 
Europe. 

Thos  reascmiBg  of  Henry  was  lolid,  and  miffht  justly  eng^^^ 
him  in  dilatory  and  cautious  measures ;  but  tfaere  entered  into 
his  c<»iduct  another  motive,  which  was  apt  to  draw  him  beyond 
die  just  bounds,  because  founded  on  a  ruling  passion.  His 
frugality,  which  by  degrees  degenerated  into  avajrice,  made 
him  averse  to  all  warlike  enterprises  and  distant  expeditkxis^ 
and  engaged  him.  previously  to  try  the  expedient  at  negotia^ 
lieiL  He  dsspatehed  Urawic,  his  aimooer,  a  aaan  of  address 
and  abtlitiefl^  to  make  offer  of  his  madiatieo  to  the  contending 
parties;  an  offer  whidi,  he  thought,  if  aooepted  b^  FFaace« 
would  soon  lead  to  a  componure  c€  all  diffmences;  ff  refused 
er  duded,  would  at  least  discover  the  perseverance  of  that 
•burl  in  her  ambitious  pvogects.  Uzswie  found  the  lady  of 
Beaujeu,  now  duchess  of  Bourbon,  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Nantz,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  tl^t  his  mastsr^s  aSer 
ef  mediation  was  readily  embraced  and  with  many  express 
sions  of  c(mfidence  and  nioderation.  That  able  princess  oob* 
duded,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  governed  the  court  of 
Brittany,  forpaseing  that  every  accommo(hitien  must  be  made 
at  his  expense,  would  use  all  his  interest  to  have  Henry's  pro- 
poaal  rejected ;  and  would  by  that  means  make  an  apolo^ 
for  the  French  measures^  and  draw  on  the  Bretons  the  re* 
proaeh  of  obstinacy  and  ME^stice.  The  event  justified  her 
prudence.  When  the  English  ambassador  made  the  same 
offer  to  the  duke  of  Brittpmy,  he  received  for  answer,  in  the 
name  of  that  prince,  that  having  so  long  acted  the  paxt  of 
protector  and  guardian  to  Henry  during  his  youih.and  adveras 
fortune,  he  had  expected  from  a  monarch  c^  such  virtue  noore 
effectual  assistance  in  his  pi^esent  distresses  them  abarren  o^ 
of  mediaticn,  which  suspended  not  the  (MPOgress  of  die  French 
«rms :  diat  if  Henry  V  gratitude  were  not  sufficient  to  ^gage 
him  m  such  a  measure,  bis  prudence,  as  king  of  Ilngland, 
aboi^d  discover  to  him  the  pernicious  copsequences  att^iding 
die  conquest  of  Brittany,  aad  ite  annexation  to  the  c^rown  of 
France :  that  that  ki^dom,  already  too  powerfbl,  wo«dd  bta 
enabled,  by  so  great  ui  accession  c€  force,  to  dwplay,  to  the 
Kuin  of  England,  that  hostile  disposition  which  baa  always 
inbsisted  between  those  rival  nations :  that  Brittany,  so  useud 
an  ally,  which,  by  its  situation,  gave  the  English  an  entrance 
into  the  heaxt  of  France^  being  annexed  to  that  kingdooo^ 
weald  be  eqimlly  enabM  frjom  its  situation  to  disturb,  eidier 


Sttf^aiii:  and  ttet  if  tka  duke  rejected  Henrj^s  mediatkMi»  it 
praeecd«d.  nekiMr  from  an  inctination  to  a  war,  which  he  ex* 
perieDoed  to  be  zuiaoas  to  him,  nor  from  a  confidence  in  his 
wm  fone,  «d0Dh  he  knew  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  sense  of  his  preseoi 
■eossM^es,  -wiiiBh  Mnateiigage  die  king  to  act  the  part  of  hit 
eenfed^mtev  ikot^^iwt  of  «  medtiator. 

When  1^  annmr  vaft  reported  to  the  king,  he  abanflkmed 
not  did  piaii^irfakh.  h&had  £c»rmed;  he  «%  oonekuied  dial 
iem»  mauft  fiiae  «■  i^qaisite  to  quell  due  obstinacy  of  ths 
BestofMy  sad.  iBalu>  dHsm  aoihrait  to  reason.  And  \vheii  he 
Itoamed  that  the  pfo^pleof  Bvittfti^,4ankRiB  €ot  their  doke^s 
mifyft^^  ka4  Ibrmedia  tamidtuazy  army  of  sixty  thoosand  men^ 
eod  iiad  Mxg^  ^  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  NantE,  he 
tbftifiod  hkeself'  ds»  wwe  in  has  opiniosiy  that  the  court  of 
Fmnec^woold  Jilt  last  be  reduced,  by  muhiplied  obataclea  and 
dgfttouitMe^  toahettdnn  dM>p««^6ct  cf  zednchig  Brittany  to  subi> 
leetioii.  ^e  xk^titiued^  dierefore,  his  aeheme  of  negodatioOt 
aad  tlieiei^  eiqposed  himseM'  U>  be  deottved  by  the  artifices 
ef  the  Fsepdt  ihiiiialiy  i  who,  still  pfetendtng  pecifie  iaiaii- 
litekay  sent  Lotd  Qemasd  Daubigni^  a  SecHchraan  of  quality,  te 
b>Qdon,  and  ysoewdf  Ijtttiry  not  ta  be  diBeooraged  in  offering 
his  aftedieim  t9  Hib  oovrt  of  Brittanyw  The  king,  on  his  part^ 
desiM|t0hed-  asodneii  embsB^,  csnenBtiBg  of  Unwic,  the  abbot 
of  Abiflgdea,  and  Bw  Bichard  Tonstal,  who  coiried  new  pxo* 
pOHrie  &»  aw  aoncedb^  taealy*.  No  eifectuel  sncoon,  mdai> 
^ifthle^  we»e  fn>^ai»df  ibr  the  distiiessed  Bretons.  Lord  Woodp 
yM\^  bfodier  te  the  qaeen  dowager,  kaviiig  asked  kaTe  te 
uaise  uadsrhand- &•  body  of  Tohmt^rsi,  mud  to  transport  them 
kUd  Brittany ,  met  wkh  a  refusal  from  the  king,  who  was  desiiw 
one  of  piestfvfjn^  the  appearance  of  a  (Strict  neutrality.  That 
Hotdeman,  heivdver,  adll  persisted  in  his  purpoae.  He  w«rt 
oter  to  the  IsVe  of  Wight,  of  whssh  he  was  governor,  levied; 
a  body  of  fmr  handled  men ;  and  havisg  at  last  obtakied,  ae 
it  supposed,  the  secret  pexmissiiQin  of  Hwiry,  sailed  with  tbem. 
Uk  Bnttany.  This  entiuprise  paroi^  fatal  te  the  leader^  and 
hrought  smaH  relief  to  tl^  mdutppy  duke.  The  Bretons  rashly 
engaged  in  a  general  action  witib  tiie  French  at  St.  Aubm,  and 
were  discomfited.  Woodvilie  and  all  the  English  were  put  to 
the  swora,  together  with  a  body  of  Bretons,  who  had  been 
accoutred  in  the  garb  of  Engliahmen  in  order  to  strike  a* 
greater  terror  into  die  French,  to  whom  die  aurdaLpsosrops 
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of  that  nation  wag  i^ways  fofniidalile>^  Tte^ 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  noany  other  persons  of  rank  wero 
taken  prisoners ;  and  the  military  force  of  Brittany  was  totally 
broken.  The  death  of  the  duke,  which  followed  soon  afler, 
threw  affairs  into  still  greater  confusion,  and  seemed  to  threats 
en  the  state  with  a  final  subjection. 

Though  the  king  did  not  prepare  agtiost  these  events,  so 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  England,  with  sufiicient  vigor  and 
precaution,  he  had  not  altogether  overlooked  them.  Deter- 
mined to  maintain  a  pacific  conduct,  as  &r  as  &e  situation  of 
aiiairs  would  permit,  he  yet  knew  the  warlike  temper  of  has 
subjects,  and  observed  that  their  ancient  and  inveioiate  ani* 
mosity  to  France  was  now  revived  by  te  prospect  of  this  great 
accession  to  her  power  and  grandeur.  He  resolved,  tberefoie, 
to  make  advantage  of  this  disposition,  and  draw  sooae  supplieii 
from  the  people,  on  pretence  of  giving  assistance  to  the  dnke 
of  Brittany.  He  had  summoned  a  parliament  at  Westmki* 
ster ;  t  and  he  soon  persuaded  them  to  giant  lam  a  eoosidexft* 
Ue  subsidy.!  ^"^  ^^  supply,  though  voted  by  parliamenti 
involved  the  king  in  unexpected  difficulties.  The  counties  of 
Durham  and  Yoric,  always  ducontented  widi  Henry's  goipsm* 
ment,  and  further  provoked  by  the  late  opfunamoxm  imder 
which  they  had  labored,  after  the  suppresmn  of  Sinmers 
rebeUion,  resisted  the  commissioners  who  were  a)^x>inted  to 
levy  the  tax.  The  comnussioners,  terrified  with  this  appear- 
ance of  sedition,  made  application  to  the  eari  of  Northumbep* 
land,  and  desired  oi  him  advice  and  assistaoee  in  the  eaecu- 
tion  of  their  office.  That  noblwnan  though  the  rotttter  of 
importance  enough  to  consult  die  king ;  who^  unwilling  to 
yield  to  the  humors  of  a  discontented  popuiaoe,  and  foreseeing 
the  pernicious  ccmsequence  of  such  a  precedoit,  renewed  his 
orders  for  strictly  levying  the  imposition,  Northorabdriand 
sunimoaed  togedier  the  justices  and  chief  freeholders,  and 
delivered  the  king's  ccmimands  in  the  most  in^ricKts  torms 
whnh,  he  thought,  would  enforce  obedience,  hut  which  tended 
only  to  provoke  the  people,  and  make  them  believe  him  the 
adviser  of  those  orders  which  he  delivered  to  diem^    They 

*  Arg0ntr6  Hiat.  de  Bretagne,  Uv.  xjL 

t  9th  November,  1487. 

i  Polyd.  Yirg.  (p  579)  says,  that  this  impoBitioii  was  a  capitatiaa 
tax;  the  other  histrtiaiu  say,  it  was  a  tax  of  two  shiUmgs  hi  the 
pound. 

f  Bseon,  p.  Wr. 
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flew  to  amw,  attacked  Nortliuinl)9iiaBd  in  im  boaae,  and  put 

him  to  death.  Having  incurred  such  deep  guilt,  their  mutip 
Qous  humor  prompted  them  to  declare  agunst  the  king  him- 
self;  and  being  instigated  by  John  Achamber,  a  seditious 
fellow  of  low  birth,  they  chose  Sir  John  £gremond  their  leader, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  Henry 
was  not  dismayed  with  an  insurrection  so  precipitate  and  ill 
supported.  He  Immediately  levied  a  force,  which  he  put 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  had  freed 
from  confinement  and  received  into  favor.  His  intention  was 
to  send  down  these  troops,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  rebels ;  while  he  himself  should  follow  with  a  greater  body, 
which  would  absolutely  insure  success.  But  Surrey  thought 
himself  strong  enough  to  encounter  alone  a  raw  and  unarmed 
multitude  ;  imd  he  succeeded  hx  the  attempt.  The  rebels 
were  dissipated;  John  Achamber  waa  taken  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  executed  with  some  of  his  accomplices ;  Sir  Johh 
Egremond  fled  to*  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  gave  him 
protection ;  the  greater  number  of  the  rebels  received  a 
pardon. 

Henry  had  probably  expected,  when  he  obtained  this  grant 
firom  parliament,  that  he  should  be  able  to  terminate  the  aifair 
of  Brittany  by  negotiation,  and  that  he  might  thereby  till  bia 
coffers  with  the  money  levied  by  the  imposition.  But  as  tbi 
distresses  of  the  Bretons  still  multiplied,  and  became  everv 
day  more  urgent,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  ot 
taking  more  vigorous  measures,  in  order  to  suppc»t  them^ 
On  the  death  of  the  duke,  the  French  had  revived  some  anti* 
quated  claims  to  the  dominion  of  the  duchy ;  and  as  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  now  captive  in  Fiance,  theur  former  pretence 
for  hostilities  could  no  longer  serve  as  a  cover  to  their  ambi- 
tion. The  king  resolved  therefore  to  engage  as  auxiliary  to 
Brittany ;  and  to  consult  the  interests,  as  well  as  desires  of  his 
people,  by  opposing  himself  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
power.  Besides  entering  into  a  league  with  Maximilian,  and 
another  with  Ferdinand,  which  were  distant  resources,  he 
levied  a  body  of  troepa,  to  the  number  of  mx  thousand  men, 
with  an  intention  of  transporting  them  into  Brittany.  Still 
ttQxious,  however,  for  the  repayment  of  his  expenses,  he  con* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  yoimg  duchess,  [1489.]  by  which  she 
.engaged  to  deliver  into  his  hands  two  seaport  towns,  there  to 
remaiii  till  she  shouW  entirely  refund  the  charges  of  the 
S  * 
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ttrinanient*  Though  he  engaged  lor  Ae  sendee  xtt  ihem 
troops  during  <he  space  of  ten  monfln  only,  yet  wns  the 
duchess  obliged,  by  the  necessity  of  her  ofiktrs,  to  snbxnit  tt> 
such  ri^d  conditions,  imposed  by  any  ally  so  much  con- 
cerned m  interest  to  protect  her.  The  forces  arrived  under 
tiie  command  of  Lord  Willoughby  of  Broke ;  and  made  tlie 
Bretons,  during  some  time,  masters  of  the  field.  T%e  PVendi 
retired  into  then*  garrisons ;  and  expected  Isiy  dihitory  meastnvs 
to  waste  die  fire  of  the  English,  and  disgust  thetn  whh  dm 
enterprise.  The  scheme  was  well  laid,  and  met  with  success. 
Lord  BroiDe  found  such  discord  and  cofitfumon  in  the  counseli 
<rf  Brittany,  that  no  measures  could  be  ^concerted  for  any 
undertaking;  no  supply  obtained;  no  -prorisiofls,  Cliiriage9, 
artillery,  or  miKtary  stores  procured.  The  whole  court  was 
rent  mto  Actions  :  no  one  minister  had  acquired  the  ascendant : 
and  whatever  project  was  formed  by  one,  was  sure  to  be 
traversed  by  another.  The  English,  disconcerted  in  every 
enterprise  by  these  animosities  and  uncertain  counsels,  re- 
iurned  home  as  soon  as  die  time  of  their  service  was  elapsed ; 
leaving  only  a  small  garrison  in  those  towns  which  had  been 
consigned  into  their  hands.  During  their  stay  in  Brittany, 
they  had  only  contributed  still  further  to  waste  die  country ; 
and  by  their  departure,  they  left  it  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
die  enemy.  So  feeble  was  the  succor  which  Henry  in  drfs 
important  conjuncture  afforded  his  ally,  whom  the  invasion  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  concurring  with  domestic  dissensions,  had 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress. 

The  groat  object  of  the  domestic  dissensions  in  Brittany 
was  the  disposal  of  the  young  duchess  in  marriage.  Tire 
Tnareschal  Rieux,  favored  by  Henry,  seconded  the  suit  of  die 
lord  D'Albret,  who  led  some  forces  to  her  assistance.  The 
chancellor  Montauban,  observing  the  aversion  of  die  duchess 
to  this  suitor,  insisted  that  a  petty  prince,  such  as  D*Albret, 
was  unable  to  support  Anne  in  her  present  extremities;  and 
he  recommended  some  more  powemil  alliance,  particularly 
that  of  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans.  [14W.]  This  party 
at  last  prevailed ;  the  marriage  with  Maximilian  was  cele- 
brated by  proiy ;  and  the  duchess  thencefbrdi  asstuned  the 
title  of  queen  of  the  Romans.  But  diis  magnificent  appella- 
tion was  all  she  gained  by  her  marriage.  Maximilian,  desti- 
tute of  troops  and  money,  and  embarrassed  with  the  condntrid 

•  Du  Till4^  Becuea  des  Tnitte. 


mvolm,  of  ti»  Flevik^  tovAd  mwi  b»  nMcor  to  i^  dfi» 
^  tresse^  consort ;  while  D'Altet,  esxmgod  at  the  pieference 
given  to  his  riv^tl,  deserted  her  cai»e,«Dd  feoemdthe  FreQch 
into  Nantz,  the  niost  inaportaat  pkee  in  the  duchy  both  for 
strength  and  riches*  . 

The  French  co^rt  aow  b^^  to  chaime  tlieii'  scheme  wHh 
regard  to  the  subjection  oi  Brimny.  QaiieB  had  fonneriy 
been  affianced  to  Maxgeue^  daog^tor  «£  MawmHka ;  wbo^ 
tbough  too  youa|;  £ot  the  onmnmmstiqi  of  her  mairiage,  b«i 
been  sent  to  Pans  to  be  educeied,  wsd  at  tfais  toM  l^e  te 
t^tle  of  queen  of  Fiance.  Besides  the  doh  dcrvrzy  whieli  die 
brought  the  king)  she  wae,  after  her  braCher  PlidMp,  then  m 
early  youth,  heir  to  aU  Ihm  doraiaiooe  d  the  house  of  Bw- 
eundy ;  and  seemed  in  nUiny  respeoia  the  most  pioper  match 
Uuit  could  be  chos«!i  £or  the  young  monarch.  -  These  citeimi- 
staaces  had  so  blinded  bolh  Maxanilian  and  Hemy,  that  they 
never  suspected  any  other  intentioss  in  the  French  coort ;  nor 
were  they  able  to  disoover  that  ^agapementi,  seemin(^  so 
advantageous  and  so  soleittdiy  enteared  mto,  eoutd  be  infringed 
and  set  aside.  But  Charles  began  to  peaceive  ^lat  the  con- 
quest q£  Brittany*  ineppqettion.io  Ihe  nativeB,  and  to  all  the 
gteat  powers  ci  CNnstend^mi,  woidd  prov^  a  difficult  entei^ 
prise;  and  that  even  if  he  should  orectun  tibe  country  and 
irmke  hiin&elf  master  of  the  fortressea,  it  wmdd  be  impossible 
for  him  loqg  to  retain  possesaion  of  ^wa.  The  marriage 
alone  of  the  duchess  could  jful^  raaaaaz  ttiat  fief  to  the 
crown;  and  the  preaeift  and  oeitein  enj<^rment  ot  so  cob* 
aiderable  a  ten'itory,  aeemed  prelemfaiB  la  tiie  pnxrpect  of 
inheriting  the  dominioiis  of  the  hooae  of  Burgundy ;  a  pieih 
pect  which  became  every  day  moee  distant  and  {Nrocarioos. 
Above  all,  the  marri^^  of  Maiimitiafa  and  Anne  appeared 
destructive  to  the  ipmndeer  and  evto  ifecority  ctf"  the  French 
monarchy ;  while  that  prinde,  poaseasing  Flanders  on  the  <NEie 
hand,  and  Brittany  on  the  olhar*  might  ^dms,  irom  both  qitar> 
tersr  make  inroads  into  ik»  heart  (^  A»  couBtry.  The  only 
remedy  for  these  evils  was  therefore  oooehided  to  be  Ihe  die* 
Bolution  of  the  two  mairiagea,  which  had  been  oelebmtod,  but 
Dot'ccmsummated ;  and  the  eeqpouaal  of  the  duchess  of  Brittany 
by  the  king  of  Fiance. 

It  was  neceasary  that  this  e^qiedient^  wkieh  had  not  been 
lb(N»e4b  by  any  eovHrt  in  Enn^>e,  and  which  4fcey  im»  aM  so 
much  interested  to  o^pose^  ahovdd  be  kept  a  pirtw^und  aeei«l» 
and  should  be  diaoov^o^d  to  the  woiid  i»d^  1^.  iba  Ml  f~ 
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tion  of  it  The  mewufM  of  the  French  minntiy  in  fto  con 
duct  of  this  delicate  enterprise  were  wise  and  political.  While 
they  prescrd  Brittxny  with  all  the  rigors  of  war.  they  secretly 
gained  the  count  of  Dunm,  who  poesessed  great  authority 
with  the  Bretons ;  and  having  also  engaged  in  their  interests 
the  prinoe  of  Omnge,  cousin-gennan  to  the  duchess,  they 
gave  him  his  liberty,  and  sent  him  into  Brittany.  These 
partisans^  supported  by  other  emissaries  of  Prance,  prepared 
the  minds  of  men  for  the  great  revolution  progect^,  and  dis- 
p^yed)  though  atttt  with  oMiny  precautions,  all  the  advantages 
of  a  union  with  the  French  monarchy.  They  represented  to 
the  barons  of  Brittany,  that  their  eoontry,  harassed  during  so 
many  years  wkh  perpetual  war,  had  need  of  ^ome  repose,  and 
of  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  with  ^  only  power  that  was 
formidable  to  them :  that  their  alliance  with  Maximilian  was 
not  able  to  afibrd  ^m  even  preaeBt  protection;  and,  by 
closely  uniting  them  to  a  power  which  was  rival  to  the  great- 
ness of  France,  fixed  them  in  perpetual  enmity  with  that  potent 
monarchy:  that  their  vicinity  exposed  them  filet  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  enemy ;  and  the  bappksst  evmit  which,  in  such 
a  mtuation,  could  be^Kll  &em,  would  be  to  attain  a  peace, 
though  by  a  final  sul]jecti<m  to  France,  and  by  the  loss  i^  that 
liberty  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors :  and  that  any 
other  expedient,  compatible  with  the  honor  of  the  state  and 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  was  preferable  to  a  scene  of 
such  disorder  and  devastation. 

These  suggesttone  had  k^uenoe  with  the  Bretons :  but  the 
chief  difficult  lay  in  sormounting  the  prejudices  of  the  young 
duchess  herself.  That  prineess  had  imbibed  a  strong  prepos- 
session against  the  Freneh  nation,  particularly  against  Charies, 
the  author  of  all  the  caianuties  which,  from  her  earliest 
bfancy,  had  befallen  her  fiimily.  She  had  also  fixed  her 
afiwictioBS  on  Maximilian ;  and  as  she  now  deemed  him  her 
husband,  she  could  not,  she  thought,  without  incurring  the 
greatest  guilt,  and  violating  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
contract  a  marriage  with  any  other  person.  [1491.]  In  order 
to  overcome  her  obstinacy,  Charies  gave  the  duke  of  Orleans 
nia  liberty ;  who,  though  formeriy  a  suitor  to  the  duchess, 
was  now  contented  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  by 
employing  in  his  &vor  all  the  ij^urest  which  he  still  possessed 
m, Brittany.  Mareachal  Rieux  and  Chancellor  MontaHbun 
we.rQ  reconoiled  bf  hs  mediation;  and  these  rival  minis^re 
noit,$iiiiei2xred:V\t|i  tha  prinee  of  Oiange  and  the  ooont  >i 
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PqaflM^mfHWiJmig  Ae  clnclusioo  of  a  nai»^w!^  Charles. 
Py  their  9ii§KMio]i«  Ckuies  advanced  witfe  a  powerftil  army, 
and  invest^  Becu^  at  that  tuae  ^a  fesidence  of  the 
duchess ;  who,  assailed  on  all  hands,  and  findiBg  none  to  sup* 
port  her  in  her  infleul^ty^  at  last  opeoed  ^  gates  of  the 
city^  and  a^preed  ^  e^tponse  the  king  of  France.  She  was 
maiTied  at  l4ua§sy«  in  Touraxoe ;  condaeted  to  St  Denis, 
where  she  was  eroimeifid ;  thenoe  made  her  entry  inlo  Paris* 
amidst  the  joyftd  acctaoaations  of  the  peeple,  who  regarded 
this  maniage  as  the  mosl  prgsperow  event  that  could  have 
hefallea  the  moDSJpehy. 

The  triumph  and  suoeeas  of  CSuuries  was  1k»  most  sennble 
mortificatkm  to  the  kin|^  of  the  Bomans.  He  had  lost  a  con- 
siderable territory,  which  he  thought  he  had  acquired,  and  an 
accomplished  princess,  whom  he  i»d  espoused ;  he  was  af- 
fironted  in  the  persen  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  vidio  was  sent 
hack  to  him,  aAer  she  had  keen  treated  duruig  some  years  as 
queen  of  France  i  be  had  reason  to  rspfoaoh  himself  with  his 
own  supine  security,  in  neglecting  die  coarammation  of  his  mar- 
nag9,  which  was  easily  pta^icable  for  him,  and  which  would 
have  rendered  the  tie  indissoluble  :  these  coasidawdons  threw 
him  into  the  most  vident  rage,  which  he  veoied  in  very  inde* 
cent  expressioDs  v  and  he  t^eat^ied  France  with  an  invasion 
from  the  united  arms  (d  Austria,  Spain,  a»d  Ekagland. 

The  king  of  Ga^and  had  also  just  reason  to  jreproach  him- 
self with  misconduet  in  this  importaat  trannetion ;  and  diough 
the  affair  had  terminated  in  a  manner  widch  he  could  not 
precisely  foresee,  his  negligence,  in  leaving  his  most  useful 
ally  so  long  eiposed  to  the  ittvaaie»  ci  saperinr  power,  could 
not  but  appear  ^i  lefleotiQa  the  result  of  tioud  cautimi  and 
narrow  politics.  As  he  valued  hhnself  on  his  extensive 
foresight  and  prc^Sooad  judgaieiit,  the  ascendant  acqoired  over 
him  by  a  raw  youth,  such  as  Charies,  coidd  not  hut  give  him 
the  highest  displeasure,  and  prompt  him  to  seek  vengeance, 
after  all  reipedy  for  his  miscarriage  was  becosae  aboolutely 
uoapracticable.  But  he  was  fv^^r  actuated  by  avarice,  a 
motive  still  txktae  predominanl  wii^  him  than  eidber  pride  or 
revenge ;  and  he  sought,  even  horn  his  present  disappomt- 
ments,  the,  gratifica^ea  of  this,  liulmg  passion.  On  pretence 
c^  a  French  war,  he  issued  a  oen»Bismn  for  levying  a  **  be- 
nevolence '*  on  his  people ;  *  a  species  of  taxatUm  whieh  liad 

*  Kymer,  toI.  xii.  p.  446.  Bacon  says  that  the  benevolanoa  was 
ISfisd  with  consent  of  parliarasnt,  whieh  is  awJstAo. 
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b«maS)0]iltedbyanD«flillanrofftieliafdlft  Itei  iMtouoiJ 
(for  Mich  H  zenUy  was)  fett  chiefly  oa  Ih*  «OBmM»ckl  pot 
^  thefc  nation,  who  wew  pawetond  of  lfc»  ready  noney. 
Londfm  idooe  contxiblitBd  to  tbe  anoanl  of  naar  ten  tlboasmai 
poumte.  Archhiiiiop  MortoD,  tho  dmauXka^  iBfltMieted  Ha 
aommiflnonen  to  emplafy  a  dileamia,  ia  wMdi  eveiy  oM^ 
might  be  compMhaadad :  if  tho  petsooa  apfAiad  toliv«d  fm* 
gaily,  tbay  waia  told  4!tmt  tfaair  parsMMiy  fliw*  HeeMtenly 
hare  enriohed  thaoi;  if  their  nadiad  of  hfiag^waro  aplendW 
ood  hoapilabie^'  thoy-  wem  eonahidfed  to  bo  OpOlMt  oo  aeeoonl 
of  their  expenses.  This  derice  was  by  ooia  eottod-Chancd' 
lor  Bierton's  fi>ik,  hyvten  his  enitch. 

So  lit^  apprahensifo  <«aa  tho  king  of  ^  porfiamcut  oaf 
aceoiurt  <^  hm  kvyiag  this  arlatrafy  iaiposillia,  Mt  he  aooo- 
after  samaonod  that  asaembiy  to  meet  at  Wostaiiaater ;  att# 
he  even  ej^ieeted  to  eaiich  htinsalf  Ihrthar  hy  iNMliiBg  on  liim^ 
pasaioBS  aod  proiiiMiices.  H»  know  the  displeaaare  whteh  ^lo 
jQi^liflh  had  eoaceivad  agpum^  Fnuoco  on  aeoooaiof  the  aoqtti 
aitioB  oi  Brittany ;  and  he  took  oaia  to  inart  oa  lluil  topic,  in^ 
the  speech  which  he  himself  proaounoad  to  the  paifiaodont 
He  told  them,  that  Fnaoe,  elated  with  her  lata  soooeaws,  had 
even  proooeded  to  a  ceatonipt  of  £agland,  and  had  reftwed  to^ 
pay  the  trihttte  which  Lewk  XI.  had  stiputoted  to  Bdward  IV. : 
that  it  beoame  ao  wartike  a  natkm  aa  the  Sagtisii  to  he  rotrnd- 
by  this  iadigaky^  and  not  to  tiaait  their  pfatraaioaa  meialy  to 
repelling  the  present  iiguiy :  tet,  §ot  hia  pavt^  he  was  deter* 
mined  to  lay  cimm  to  ika  anmR  itself  of  Pianee^  and  tomadi* 
tain  by  §omm  of  anna  a»  juat  a  title,  txaaamittei  tohimhyMit 
gallant  aaosatoss:  that  Croey^  Poictiais,  afii  Aariiajow  wero- 
aufficienit  to  instroot  them  ia  their  snperm^'Over  Ubib  enemy  t 
nor  did  he  diespair  of  adding  nawnameato  tho  gforioua  cat»- 
logHo:  ftata  lue^ttt  Fhmee  had  bean  prlsoiiar  la  Lottdon^ 
ai^  a  king  of  fiaghind  had  been  eitmm&i  tA  Fkmt  erenar- 
whieh  should  aannate. them  to  an  ^ttalatiea  of  Wke  ^ory  vfhk 
that  which  had  haen  onj^wd  byUieir  IblieftiiberB:  that  ^ie> 
domestic  dtsaansiooa  of  fingiaad  had-  been  Uie  sole  caose  of 
her  lodtng  these  fioomgadoBiiiaoiia;  and  herpfeofent  ktema! 
union  woidd  ha  the  effaotoal  meaaa  of  reeovei^  them: 
that  where  sach  laataig  honor  waa  in  view,  and  auc^  aat  hn- 
p<»rtGmt  aoqaisktoa,  it  became  not  bmve  men  torepine  at  &e 
advance  of  a  littb  treasure :  and  that,  fer  his  part,  b§  was 
determined  to  make  &e  war  maintain  itself;  and  hoped,  Ijj 


lit  kitMianof  Hftopidsiilii  kingdom  as  Vnjuee^ia  incrent 
neither  than  liiitHanb  the  nchas  of  the  nation.* 

NatwithatftDdiiig  these  magnificent  vaunts  of  the  king,  aQ 
aii6D  of  penetmioo  oonchidedt  from  the  personal  character  of 
the  man,  and  atill  moM  from  the  situation  of  affairs,  that  he 
bad  no  serioos  kHentm  of  puslung  Uie  war  to  such  extremities 
as  he  pretended.  Fiaace  was  not  now  in  the  same  condition 
a»  wh^  Bocfa  AMcoemAd  laioadB  had  been  made  u{K>n  her  hj 
former  kings  of  SUi^and.  The  ipreat  fiefs  were  united  to  the 
Qpswa ;  the  piuicee  of  the  blood  were  desirous  oi  tranquillity  ; 
the  nation  abonadad  with  aUe  captains  and  veteran  soldiers^ 
and  the  geaecal  aspect  of  her  affiiirs  seemed  mther  to  threaten 
her  Bei^b<Mr»,  than  to  prenase  ibem  aaj  considerable  advan* 
tages  against  her.  'Hie  len^  and  Tain<^lory  of  Maximilian 
weie  suppoctad  hy  ^pompous  tildes;  but  were  iU  seconded 
by  military  power,  and  still  less  hy  Bxxy  revenue  proportioned 
to  them^  The  politie  Feidinttid^  wl^  he  made  a  show  of 
war,  was  actuallj  neeotiatiog  for  peace;  and  rather  than  ex* 
pose  himself  to  any  baaard,  would  accept  of  very  moderate. 
GOttoesstoos  from  Pmnoe*  £lven  England  was  not  free  from 
domestic  diseentenis ;  and  i&  Scotland,  the  death  of  Henry^a 
fiaend  and  (dly,  James  IQ.^  who  had  been  murdered  by  his 
nbeUious  subject,  had  made  way  for  the  succession  of  hia 
am,  James  IV.,  who  was  devoted  to  the  French  interest,  and 
would  surely  be  alarmed  at  any  important  pro^press  of  the 
English  arms.  But  aU  these  obvious  considerations  had  no 
influence  on  Ae  pariiamoDt  Iniamed  by  the  ideas  of  subdu- 
ing Fraase,  sxmi  c^  eariohing  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  that 
kingdom,  ^y  gave  inio  the  snare  prepared  for  them,  and 
if0ted  the  supply  wfaieh  tho  kjng  demanded.  Two  fiAeenths 
were  gmnted  Imn ;  and  the  h^iS&t  to  enable  his  vassals  and 
BobHity  to  attend  himi  an  aet  was  passed,  empowering  them 
to  sell  their  estates,  without  paying  any  fines  for  alienation. 

[1492.]  Tlie  nobiliigr  were  aBivesaally  seized  with  a  desire 
of  flHitBiy  i^iy ;  and  bavii^  credutou^y  swallowed  all  the 
boasts  of  dbe  kiisigi  they  dreamed  of  no  less  than  oacrying  their 
triumphant  banners  to  the  gates  of  Paris,,  sod  putting  the  crown 
of  France  on  the  headof  thmr  sevenngn.  Ibny  ot  them  bor- 
sowed  large  sums,  or  sold  off  manors^  that  they  might  fq^peat 
in  the  §M  with  greater  splendor^  and  lead  out  their  follow 
•IB  in  more  comptete  order.    The  king  crossed  the  sea,  ana 
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m  HI8T0ST  OF  SNALAND. 

itrived  at  01i»^  on  the  sixth  of  October,  vnth  an  army  of 
twenty-five  tUonwnd  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  which 
he  put  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
earl  of  Oxford :  out  as  some  inferred,  from  his  opening  di» 
campaign  in  so  late  a  season,  that  peace  would  soon  be  con- 
cluded between  the  crowns,  he  was  desirous  of  suggesting  a 
contrary  inference.  "  He  had  come  over,'*  he  said,  "to  make 
an  entire  conquest  of  France,  which  was  not  the  wink  of  one 
summer.  It  was  therefore  of  no  consequence  at  what  season 
he  began  the  invasion ;  especially  as  he  had  Calais  ready  for 
winter  quarters.^  A»  if  he  had  seriously  intended  dds  entev* 
prise,  he  instantly  marched  into  the  enemy's  couotry,  and  lakl 
siege  to  Boulogne:  but  notwithstanding  this  appearance  of' 
hostility,  there  had  been  secret  advances  made  towards  peace 
above  three  months  before;  and  commissioners  had  been 
appointed  to  treat  of  the  terms.  The  better  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  men  to  this  unexpected  measure,  the  khig^s  ambassa- 
dors arrived  in  the  camp  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  informed 
him,  that  Maximilian  was  in  no  readiness  to  join  him;  nor  was 
any  assistance  to  be  expected  from  thect  quarter.  Soon  after, 
messengers  came  from  Spain,  and  brought  news  of  a  peace 
^j^  concluded  between  that  kingdom  and  France,  in  which  Charlee 
bad  made  a  cession  of  the  counties  of  RousstHon  and  Cerdagne 
to  Ferdinand.  Though  these  articles  of  intelligence  weie 
carefully  dispersed  throughout  the  army,  ^e  king  was  ittitl 
apprehensive   lest  a  sudden   peace,  after  such  magnificent 

Eromises  and  high  expectations,  might  expose  him  to  reproach 
1  order  the  more  eifectually  to  cover  the  intended  measures, 
he  secretly  engaged  the  marquis  of  Doraet,  together  with 
nventy-three  persons  of  distindion,  to  present  him  a  petition 
for  agreeing  to  a  treaty  with  France,  The  pretence  was 
founded  on  the  late  season  of  the  year,  the  difiioulty  of  sup* 
plying  the  army  at  Calais  during  winter,  the  obstacles  whidi 
arose  in  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  the  desertion  of  those  allies 
whose  assistance  had  been  mdst  relied  on:  events  which 
might,  all  of  them,  have  been  foreseen  before  the  embarication 
of  ihe  forces. 

In  consequence  of  these  preparatory  steps,  the  bishop  of 
fixetor  and  Lord  Daubeney  were  sent  to  confer  at  Estaples 
with  the  mareschal  de  Cordes,  and  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
treaty.  A  few  days  sufficed  for  that  purpose:  the  demands 
flfHenry  were  wholly  pecuniary;  and  the  king  of  Franco, 
who  deemed  the  peaceable  poMMion  ot  Brittany  an  equiva- 
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hnt  fiir  mj  wam^  aad  whawtts  all  on  fife  fbr  his  pn^ted  «i> 
Mditba  into  Italy,  readily  agreed  to  the  proposals  made  hinu 
He  engaged  to  pay  Henry  seven  hiwdred  and  forty^five  thou- 
sand crowns,  near  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  of 
our  present  money ;  partly  as  a  rein^uraement  of  the  sums 
advanced  to  Ifoktany,  partly  as  aneittB  of  the  pension  due  to 
Edward  TV.  And  he  stipulated  a  yearly  pension  to  Heniy 
and  his  hein  of  twen^fiva  thousand  crowns.  Thus  the  king» 
as  remariced  hy  his  histoiian,  made  profit  upon  his  subjeots  for 
the  war,  aad  upon  his  enemies  for  tl^  peace.*  And  the  p60> 
pie  agreed  thirt  he  had  fulfilled  h»  promise,  when  he  said  ta 
the  parliament  that  he  would  make  the  war  midntain  itself* 
Maziauliaii  was,  if  he  pleased,  oompneheoded  in  Henry's 
treaty;  but  he  disdained  to  be  In  any  reqiect  beholden  to  an 
aBy,  of  whom,  he  thought,  he  had  leaaon  to  complain :  be 
made  a  separate  peace  Widi  France,  and  obtained  restitution 
of  Artois,  Ffan^n  Compte,  and  Charolois,  which  had  been 
ceded  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  when  she  was  afilanoed  to 
te  king  of  Fsanoe. 

The  peace  conehMled  between  England  and  Fnmoe  was  the 
mom  likely,  to  continuo,  becadae  C%ules,  fiill  of  ambition  and 
youthful  hopes,  bent  all  his  attention  to  the  aide  of  Italy,  and 
soon  after  undertook  ^he  conquest  of  Naples ;  an  enterprise 
which- Henry  regarded  with  the  greater  indiffeienee,  as  Naples 
lay  reaoote  fh>m  him,  and  France  had  never,  in  any  a^e,  been 
suoceaiflil  in  thai  qvarte1^  The  king's  authority  was  fully 
established  at  home ;  and  every  rebellion  which  had  been  at* 
tempted  against  him,  had  hitherto  tended  only  to  confound  his 
enemies,  and  consolidate  his  power  and  Jnflu^ice*  His  repu^ 
tstioB  for  policy  and  conduct  was  daily  augmenting ;  his  treae* 
mes  had  increased  even  from  the  most  unfavcNrat^  eveniei 
the  hopes  of  all  pretenders  to  Ins  thnmo  were  cut  off,  as  well 
by  his  marriage  as  by  the  issue  which  it  had  Wught  him. 
In  thk  prosperous  situation,  the  king  had  reason  to  flatter  him* 
eelf  with  the  prospect  of  durable  peace  and  tiaaquiility ;  but 
his  inveterate  and  indefiik&igable  enemies,  whom  he  had  wan* 
lonly  provoked,  raised  him  an  adversary,  who  k)ng  kept  hi  it 
in  inquietude,  and  sometimes  even  brought  him  into  danger, 

The  duchess  of  Bui^gundy,  full  of  resentment  for  the  du» 
preision  of  her  family  and  its  partisans,  rather  irritated  than 
diseoovaged  by  the  ill  success  of  her  past  enterpriscwt  wss 
,--■.■  .       -         -  .  —  ^. 

•  Bacon,  p.  ^5.    PvUyd.  Tizg.  p.  0SS. 
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Jgmiaaiiirf  ct  lead  «•  dbtinb  HmtI  ge^munn^  iMok 
feand  it  m  diffieuk  to  mbifiart  By  neaai  of  li^r  t 
.  e  profNigated  a  report  te«  hern^hew,  Biebvd  PiantogeiMt 
dke  <^  York,  hod  eteaped  fim  tiw  Tover  wbeo  his  eMer 
offother  was  mvRiemi,  and  that  be  still  laj  weaatwhf^n  eoA' 
cealed :  end  finding  tiiia  nmor^  however  improbi^le,  la  }» 

r)dily  mseived  by  the  peepfo,  die  had  been  Igokiag  c«£ 
seme  young  mmtk  pvopar  to  petsnnala  that  unfintoiiatfr- 
priaee. 

f1idi%  WM  ofie  Osboa,  or  Waibee,  a  awiagrtde  Jew  of  ^ 
T^Himay,  who  had  beeo  caERied  by  aanae  bMinaas  to  Leariott 
io  thd  reigti  oi  Bdwianl  IV.,  and  had  these  a  aon  beni  to  him. 
Having  had  eppeititaitiee  of  hemp  knafwn  to  ^  ki&9»  aad^ 
ck/toMag  hie  fovor,  he  pi«fsaled  with  that  pnaee,  whose  man* 
ners  were  wery  affable,  to  stattd  god&ther  to  haaosD,  to  wbook 
he  gave  ^  name  of  F^er,  oovrupled,  after  the  Flemisb  aaaa* 
ner,  into  Peterkin,  ot  Peiidn.  it  waa  by  aaase  beliered  AttI* 
Edwafd,  amoog  his  amosDaa  ad:rantines,  had  a  saerei  ootBN" 
merce  with  Warbec^s  wife ;  and  people  thenee  aecomled  te * 
that  fetettiMance  which  was  aAervmnk  senaifced'  between 
yoiRiig  Perkhi  and  that  ttoaaich.*  Some  y^aasaafler  the  bvtfe 
ci^vs  eh9d,  Wafbee  xetuxaed  to  Totanu^  whsfle'PerfciDy  hJa- 
sen,  did  not  l6mg  remasB,  but  hy  diffioent  aecidenls  wa» 
oarried  fy&m  ]^aoe  to  |rfaea,  and  his  hiith  and  fttrtuMS  beeaaa* 
thereby  i&ikno^pm,  and  cUffitidt  to  be  tnced  by  &e  mm  dfli»: 
^ent  inq«dry.  Tlfe  ▼aiiety  of  his  adsentuxes  had  haj^iiiy' 
mvored  the  natttsal  versatilily  and  sagaoinr  tif  his  genm;  aadh 
he  seemed  to  be  a  youth  perfeedy  fitM  to  aol  an^  part,  <^ 
■ssnrno  any  diatactev.  ia  this  tig^t  ha  had  been  npvaaQI^ed^ 
Id  the  diiehfei»  of  Baa^^mich^,  idio,  stniefc  innk  the  eolleun«ooa^ 
of  so  many  eiNtimtlafix»w  saited  to  h«r  purpeae,  denied  to  be- 
mads aoqnainted  wHh  the  nan,  4/a  whM  ahe  dtcnidy  begaat-* 
to  ground  her  bopes^  of  succesr*  She  foond  hist  to  aomed  her< 
most  sanguine  e^epeetatjoos;  soooiaely  did  he  appear  ia  his' 
I^enKfti,  so  ffHie^M  in  his  air,  so  coort^  ia  his  addiees,  so  Mk 
of  docility  and  good  sei»&  ia  his  behavior  and  oooivsersalioiu 
The  lessons  necessary  to  be  tauf^t  Idm,  m  erdor  to  his  pen^ 
sonating  the  diike  <^  York,  w^!a  soon  lenned  by  a  yonth  of 
s^h  quiak  apprehensien ;  but  as  ifae  season  seenrad  not  then 
Ihvorable  for  their  eiitor|»ise,  JVfei^ret,  in  c»der  the  better  ta^ 
oi^ced!  hhn,  sctnt  him,  onder  the  care  of  Lady  Bnaa^tan  uOOk 
Portaged,  where  he  reofiained  a  year  unknown  to  all  the  wocUL 
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mid  Eagl«ii4  aeemed  t&  afibvd  a  pnqp«r  opfMrbnty  for  di» 
Awofory  <^  this  neur  phe^oqiMioQ ;  and  Jrelaod,  whiob  sUU 
wfined  h»  attadimwrtw  I0  tbe  faeuae  of  Yofk,  wiwi  eboaen  wm 
tbd  paK>p$ir  j>I«ee  ib»  Ua  first  up piMifuice.*  He  lao^d  ai 
Coaki  tmd  mmediatoi^  aiKWoiiig  the  mm»  c^  BieliMrd  P^wip 
tagWM»t»  4^w  to-Uaa  pMliiiMy  iwiaof  ttot  cDBdulooa  |mi|j^ 
H^:  wxoie  IfltteiB  lo  the  eaits  of  Deamoa^  a^id  Kildara^  iaviua^ 
Ihain  ta>om  hit  pwrty :  he  diapeiaad  every  whaie  the  eti 
]ii»eUage»ee  ^  hta  ea^ftfNrlroitt  the  oveellgr  <^ lue  imole  1 
mi  :  imii  mes^$m^  e£  evejry  UaoQg  900  aid  wandeifuU  1 
ti»  aaebe  him  Ae  #»iat%l  an^jee^  ^  thety  diaaoiMer  aoA  eveat 
d»  olijeet  of  thw  femr. 

The  joeeia  aoea  faaeheii  Fnmee;  aod  €baifba,  pwaaapted  by^ 
the  aeereit  miafii$mam»  ef  the4«ehaae  ef  Boiipuiiily,  md  the 
intsigeea  of  one  Fsmh  <^  aeneteff  ef  Hemy'a,  who  had: 
d^pected hisaamieet.aeiit Pefkia an  mn^fiAoa to se|»atr to hioii 
at  Piim.  He  leeei^rad  hisa  wijth  eiLl  die  aaeiiie  of  i^pcd  diie» 
to  the  dehe  e£  Yorit;,  aelded  od  him  ft  baDdsooM  peonoiv 
mm^peA  Uaa  ma^iiSoeiil:  M^ga,  ai»i^  m  ecder  to  provide  aC 
dKoe  for  hie  digaity  a»d  seewtjF,  gave  hiaa  «  giiacA  for  hia 
pefeoB*  ef  whioh^lifOfd  Ceitgwiflat  aeca|ited  ^  efilee  of  cefi*: 
tnkii  The  Freaah  eewrtieia  laeddy  enobiaced  a  fiotioA  whidh 
Amoe  aovewfa  theugM  il  haeiolaiM^  to  adepit;  Pexhhi,  both 
h|r  1^  defKWtaaaptraait  penpoael  i|ueli|jiee»  eappeated  the  pne-* 
possesnon  which  was  spread  abroad  of  bia  wymi  piedigieej; 
Md  the  whole  k^stosi  w»  fi»a  ef  4m  eeeomfilMHEReats*  as 
weil  «e  tbe  mmiam  adveoiMireg.  end  miqfortnaosi  of  tbajpeoD^ 
]^laa»iiaipt>  Woodttrs  eif  Hm  mubfm  e>»  oomaKmiy  eiuig* 
aasflled  at  a  dislaaae.  twom  Fxaaae  the  achmn^ioD  and 
ciedidiQp  diffused  themaehnse  iQ|0:£iiiglaiid:  Sif  George  Nevilf. 
ftr  J<^  T{^d(»r»  eadahiRve.a  Iwadmi  fsntiemaii  aaeve^  camei 
tePafia,ia.e«d0rteofiat  Aeir  atorvaoeetotbe  aapfiosed  duke 
QiYi)^^  aod  te  shane  imtwUm^t  eod  the  iiiuieater  bed  fien^ 
the  appeafaoee  ef  aeeust  eMandtag*  hiflft,.Mid  begK^  to  eaton 
lain  b^peeefiaaleaeeeaaia  hie.  laideitahi^^    :    . 

Whea  peaoe  vmB  ooadwled  betwaea  Btvkcm  aad  T5a^aA 
at  £ata|^9  Heai^r  epptied^to  have  Iteifcsn  pat  into  bis  b^ada;^ 
bat  Chades,  leaohite  zatt-te  betoajr  a  jqisb^  ama,  of  whatever, 
fajflth,  whpiti  he  bed  iei?ilad.iaie(faM  Uagdoa^  weald  afrae  00^; 
tadMHwahiai.    The  infetendad  Biehwd  letiied  to  the  <fa»fa^ 
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offered  to  lay  before  her  all  the  prooft  of  that  b.rth  to  whioit 
he   laid   claim.    The    prineew    affected    ignoraiice   of   his 

EBteaaioiis;  even  put  on  the  appearance  of  distrast;  aad 
vtBg,  aa  she  said,  been  already  deceived  by  Shnnel,  siie 
was  determioed  nennr  again  to  be  seduced  by  any  impMtor. 
Stie  desired  before  all  the  world  to  be  instructed  in  his  reasons 
for  assuming  the  name  which  he  bore ;  seemed  to  emmine 
e^ry  circumstance  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety;  put 
many  paitieular  questkms  to  him ;  afiboted  astonishment  at  his 
answers.;  and  at  last,  after  long  and  severe  scrutiny,  boitt  oat 
into  joy  and  admlmtioa  at  his  wonderful  deliveiwice,  embtai^ 
him  as  her  nephew,  the  true  image  of  Edward,  the  sole  heir 
of  the  PlaatageneiB,  and  the  legitimate  soceessor  to  tile  Eng- 
Ksbthrone*  [1493^1  She  immediatelyassignedlttm  an  equipage 
suited  to  his  pretended  birth ;  appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  hal* 
berdiers ;  engaged  every  one  to  pay  court  to  him  ;  and  on  aH 
occasions  honored  l»m  with  the  appeUation  of  the  White  Rose 
of  England.  The  Plemings«  moved  by  tiie  authonty  which 
Maigaret,  both  from  h&e  mSk  aad  personal  chaiaoter,  enjc^ed 
mnong  them,  readily  adopted  the  fiction  ot  Berkin^s  royal 
descent :  no  surmise  of  his  true  birth  was  as  yet  heard  of: 
little  contradiction  was  made  to  the  prevailing  opinion :  and 
the  Ei^tii^,  from  their  great  comnmnioatiea  wHh  the  Low 
Countries,  were  every  day  more  and  taote  prepostesned  in 
&vor  of  the  impostor. 

It  was  not  the  populace  alone  of  Ei^j^md  that  gave  credll 
to  Perkin^s  pretensions.  Men  of  the  highest  birth  and  qualhy, 
disgusted  at  Henry's  gevemra«at,  1^  which  they  fbimd  ^e 
nobility  depressed,  be^  to  tuvn  their -^ras  towards  the  new- 
elatmant ;  and  some  of  them  even  entered  into  a  correspond- 
•nee  with  him.  Lord  Fitnwater,  ^r  8immi  Mountfort,  Sir 
Thomas  Thwakes,  betrayed  ^ir  inclimtion  towards  him  :  Sir 
Wittiam  Stanley  himself,  lord  chamberlain,  who  had  been  so 
active  in  raising  Henry  to  the  threne,  moved  either  by  blind 
credulity  or  a  restless  amb^on,  enterfetmed  the  f>r€$eet  of  a 
revolt  in  favor  of  his  enmny.*  Sir  Robert  Clilford  and  WiUiam 
Bartoy  were  still  more  open  in  their  measures:  they  wen* 
orer  to  Fianden,  were  introduced  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Ferkin,  and  made  him  a  tender  of  their 
services.    Clifford  wrote  back  to  Engftmd,  ^tiie  knew  peiw 
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nam  was  loidoubtedly  that  priaoe  himself^  aad  that  no  eircum- 
•taace  of  his  story  was  ezfic«ed  to  the  least  difficulty.  •  Sueh 
positive  ioteUsgeiice,  coaveyed  hy  a  person  oi  lank  and 
eharactsr,  was  saffic^t  with  many  to  put  the  laatl^  beyond 
question,  and  excited  the  attention  and  w<mdef  even  ij£  the 
■Qiost  ifidiObKent.  The  whole  Bati<m  was  held  m  suspense ;  a 
repdar  oonspbiRy  was  fonned  against  the  king's  authortly' ; 
and  a  eorrespondttMe  settled  b^weea  the  ssalaoontents  in 
Flandera  and  these  ia  £n|^d. 

The  long  was  informed  of  all  these  panicidaia;  hut  agree* 
aUy  to  his  chameter,.wfaioh  was  both  oantioas  and  lesolaiei 
he  pnieeeded  dehfaeratelyt  though>  steadily >  in  Qoax^rw<Nrki]^ 
the  projects  of  his  eBeniies«  His  fixst  object  was  to  ase^taia 
the  death  of  the  real  dnice  of  Yoric,  Md  to  confirm  tbo 
i^imoa  that  had  always  prevailed  with  regaid  to  that  event 
Five  persons  had  been  employed  by  Riehard  in  the  murder 
of  his  nephews,  or  could  give  evidence  with  r^ard  to  it ;  Sur 
James  Tyrrel,  to  whom  1^  had  oomautted  the  government 
of  the  Tower  lor  that  purpose,  and  who  had  seen  the  dead 
princes ;  Forrest,  Dightout  and  Slater,  who  perpetrated  tho 
oiune;  aad  ^e  priest  who  buried  the  bodies.  Tynel  and 
Dighton  akNse  weare  aUve^  aad  they  agreed  in  the  same  story  $ 
but  as  the  priest  was  dead,  and  9»  the  bodies  were  suppceed 
to  have  been  removed  by&ichard's  orders  from  tlis  plaee 
where  th^  were  first  interred,  and  c6uld  not  now  be  found, 
it  was  not  in  Hony's  power  to  put  the  faot,  so  much  as  he 
wished,  beyoid  all  doubt  and  coi^roversy. 

He  met  at  ftrst  with  more  difficuby,  bat  was  in  the  end 
mora  successful,  in  detecting  who  this  wcmderful  persoa  was 
Aat  thus  boldly  advanced  pretensi«is  to  his  <»own.  He  dis* 
pdxaed  lus  spies  aU  orer  Flanders  aiid  £n|^d ;  he  engaged 
many  to  pratead  that  they  had  emfamced  Perkin's  party  $  he 
directed  them  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  confidence  of 
die  young  man's  friends)  in  pioportien  as  they  conveyed 
intelligence  of  any  conspirator,  he  bribed  his  retainers,  his 
domestic  aervaals,  nay,  sometkaaes  his  confessor,  and  by  these 
means  traced  up  some  other  coafeden^  ;  Cliffc»d  himself  he 
engaged,  by  the  hope  of  rewards  and  pardon,  to  betray  the 
secrets  comnutted  to  him ;  the  more  trust  he  gave  to  any  of 
Jus  spies,  the  higher  resentment  did  he  fei^n  against  them; 
•OBM  of  them  l>»-eve&  caused  to  be  publicly  anatbematizedt 
in  order  the  better  t9  paMHse  them  the  oonfidwice  of  his 
4» 
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^M^  Itae  isMe,  *»  ^Ai4»  fAail  of  i 
WttH  deaily  k«d  teibre  bkn ;  and  llie  pedigree,  aihrentmw^ 
tifo,  and  cotiveMatMn  of  the  pveteoded  duke  of  York.  Tins 
Sfttter  p«irt  of  the  story  wa  immedifltely  pobUabed  for  ^m 
MUisfoction  cf  the  iiatioa :  1^  oGBspiitttDrs  he  wieAfwd  for  a 
ikmer  ttid  eijoer  Tengea&oe. 

[1M4.]  Meanwhile  he  ranowlmted  with  the  aidbdU» 
Philip,  OB  aceouDt  of  ilm  eomHeaftnoe  end  ptoteotioii  wlaeli 
mna  ttibrM  m  hie  dotthiions  to  io  infinaoai  an  iapoeter-) 
contrary  to  treaties  eobsisting  iMtweea  the  aavmeqpia,  and  le 
Ae  mutual  wMf  ^lAMk  haa  so  long  heea  mamlaBiBd  by  the 
ealjeeiis  of  hd&  ■taiee.  Maipaet  had  isdeeeat  aboa|^  to  gat 
his  appMcattob  injected;  on  piisteoee  Ihat  Ph^  had  n^ 
aaftionty  orer  ^  deeoiMaiee  of  the  dmdwas  devreper.  Ami 
the  l^g,  In  reseatiaeal  of  this  in^vy^  eat  ^ff  att  conaaeiaii 
whh  ^le  Low  Coaatnes,  baniiriied  die  Fleiani^  aad  Booaikd 
his  own  sulijeGfiB  i^m  lliefle  ptonnces.  Fh^  velalialed  hy 
Mke  edicts ;  bat  Hetitry  kBew,iiiet  so  laatmous  a  people  aa  the 
Flemhigs  woa^l  not  IdBig  bear,  la  eomptiaoee  wi&  the  hnooia 
of  their  priaee,  to  be  lepmad  of  the  heoeidal  bmaoh  of 
eommeirse  which  they  earned  on  with  Eaglaad. 

He  had  it  in  his  power  to  mflict  more  ^^Inei 
on  his  domestic  enetfides ;  atid  wtea  his  pvofeelawerB 
^i^fly  mat^ffed,  he  failed  act  to  aaihe  tinni  fed  tha  e^Eeeta 
ef  his  reseatment.  Almoat  in  the  same  iaattoit  he  aireetea 
i^tewater ,  Meun^it,  and  Thwdtes,  toge^er  with  Williaa 
f^aaheaey,  Robert  Bafcliff,  'Diomas  CiasseaoF,  and  Thomas 
Astwood.  All  thesa  wete  arrai^Md,  eonvicledt  and  oo» 
demised  Ibrliigh  «<easoa,  in  adh^tig  and  proraisiag  aid  to 
Fefl^.  Motini^rt,  RatoM,  and  Dairi>eaey  wexa  immedtstohf 
execQted :  Fitzwater  was  seat  ofer  to  (Mm^  and  detained  Ja 
custody ;  but  being  dateeted  in  pfaetuaaig  oa  hia  ke^er ibr  ar 
escape,  he  sooa  afW  imdafweitt  the  aiaoe  ihla.  llie  vaei 
Were  pardoned,  together  with  Wittiam  Wosseley^  dean  of  St 
Paul^,  imd  some  otheia,  who  h$A  faBa&ae(a:tfed  aad  aaaminwl^ 
but  not  brought  to  pab^  tiiaL* 

Greater  mA  more  aoleiaa  pf^wiatioss  w^ra  deemed  reqid^ 
like  for  the  tftal  of  Stimley,  lordchan^rfatm,  whose  audiority 
in  the  nation,  whose  domestic  c^mactiofis  with  the  Idag^aa 
well  as  his  former  services,  seamed,  to  seovtia  him  agiUnil 
any  accusatiem  or  pumshment.    Oliffrad  waa  direated  t»  aoaia 
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iM  while  he  sat  ia  cooBctl ;  cnDring  pafdon  ibr  pMtoffeaevs 
«iid  ofittxiag  to  Mkme  for  them  by  any  mnces  which  shoiilil 
be  Tequbod  of  him.  Heary  iheu  told  fahn,  tiiat  the  best  pnof 
he  cooid  ^e  of  peiiitooee,  and  the  only  aemce  he  eoald  n»f 
fender  fanm,  was  the  foil  oonfesaoa  of  fan  goik,  aad  the  db- 
eovery  of  aH  his  aoeomptieeB,  however  dietioguMied  by  mok 
orchonoter.  £iiocRin9edbytfaiftadKX«Bliim,Gliflfiirdaoo^ 
Staid^,  limn  pieaeat,  as  bis  chief  afaellor ;  and  oierad  to  iey 
taibre  ihe  manoil  the  fidl  firoof  of  faia  gustt  Stanley  hiai- 
•eeif  oouid  net  diseovto  more  aaorpnae  than  was  affieted  by 
Henry  en  the  ocoonea.  He  received  the  lalelligence  aa 
atedutely  falae  aud  inaedi)le;  that  a  maa,  to  whom  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  beh<4den  for  hia  crown,  and  even  for  his 
4ifb ;  a  man,  to  whom,  by  efrery  honor  and  fiiTor,  he  had 
endearoted  to  exjnass  Isb  gratitude ;  whoee  brother,  the  earl 
of  Derby,  was  bis  owa  ^uSerna-hiw;  to  adiom  he  bad  even 
^somantted  tiie  4ratt  of  his  peraan,  by  ereatiBg  him  lotd 
chamberlain :  that  this  man,  enjoying  his  Ml  ooafideaoe  aild 
affectioB,  not  aotaated  by  any  Bsotire  of  diacentent  or  ap|n«- 
lieoriim,  sheald  engage  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  CtifiM 
was  therefbue  esdifmrted  to  wdah  well  ike  eoaseqoenoes  of  hfa 
accowtioQ ;  bm  aa  he  perHBted  in  the  same  peaitite  asaevem^ 
^ions,  Stanley  was  commiaed  to  aaatody,  and  waa  aooa  aAar 
eacamiaed  bc^re  ^e  comioil.*  fie  dsaied  not  Ae  gait 
imputed  to  lam  by  Oa&Mi^  he  did  not  even  endeavev  imidh 
to  extenuato  it ;  adiedier  he  tbeo^  that  a  fiaak  and  opita 
jccmfession  woiM^  aerva  as  aa  atoneaieat,  or  trusted  to  his 
present  coaaeetioas  and  his  former  servioes  fer  pardon  aad 
seourity.  Bat  pnnees  are  oten  apt  to  r^gurd  great  services 
as  a  ground  of  jealousy,  eepeeif^y  if  accoa^iaoied  with  «l 
craving  and  restless  disposition  in  the  person  who  has  per- 
^rmed  them.  The  genial  diacontmit  also,  aad  mutinous 
htnaco'  of  the  people,  seented  to  require  some  great  example 
of  severity.  Aad  as  Stanley  waa  one  of  the  most  epuleat 
aubjects  ia  the  kingdom,  bdag  poseessed  of  above  three 
thousand  pounds  a  yew  ia  land,  and  forty  thousand  marks  hi 
plate  and  money,  besides  other  property  of  grsat  value,  tiie 
prospect  of  so  rk^h  a  fbrfoitore  was  deemed  no  small  motive  for 
Henry  ^s  proceeding  to  eommities  against  him.  [149i.]  After 
lax  wedEs'  delay,  wkuoh  was  interpoMd  in  order  to  utow  that 
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%e  king  was  restmined  by  doubts  and  scniples,  tlis  prisQii»r 
was  btoiight  to  his  trial,  condenmed,  and  presently  afler 
beheaded.  jliRtorians  are  not  agreed  with  r^ard  to  the 
crime  which  was  proved  against  him.  The  general  report  is, 
that  he  should  have  said  in  confidence  to  Cliflbrd,  that  if  he 
were  sure  the  young  man  who  appeared  in  Flanders  was 
really  son  to  King  £dward,  he  never  would  bear  arms  against 
him.  The  sentiment  might  disgust  Henry,  as  implying  a 
preference  of  the  house  of  York  to  that  of  Lanoaster;  but 
could  scarcely  be  the  ground,  even  in  those  arbitrary  times, 
of  a  sentence  of  high  treason  against  Stanley.  It  is  moie 
probable,  therefore,  as  is  asserted  by  some  historians,  that  be 
had  expressly  engaged  to  assist  Perkin,  and  had  actually  seat 
4nm  some  supply  of  money. 

The  fate  cxf  Stanley  made  great  hnpiession  on  the  kingdom, 
and  struck  all  the  partisans  of  Perkin  with  the  deepest  dismay. 
From  Clifibrd's  desertkm,  they  fovmd  that  all  their  secrets  wese 
betrayed ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  Stanley,  while  he  seemed 
to  live  in  the  greatest  confidence  with  the  king,  had  been 
continually  surrounded  by  spies,  who  reported  ai^  registered 
every  acti<Mi  in  which  he  was  engaged,  nay,  every  word  which 
fell  from  him,  a  general  distrust  took  place,  and  all  mutual 
confidence  was  destroyed,  even  among  intimate  friends  and 
acquaintance.  The  j»Edous  and  severe  temper  of  the  king, 
together  with  his  great  reputation  fat  sagacity  and  penetration, 
kept  men  in  awe,  and  quelled  not  only  the  movements  of 
•edition,  but  the  veiy  murmurs  of  faction.  Libels,  however, 
crept  out  against  H^nry^s  person  and  adimnistraticMi ;  and 
being  greedily  propagated  by  every  secret  art,  showed  that 
there  still  remained  among  the  pec^le  a  conskierable  root  of 
discontent,  which  wanted  only  a  proper  opportunity  to  discover 
itself. 

But  Henry  continued  more  intent  on  increasing  the  terrors 
of  his  people,  than  on  gaining  their  affections.  Trusting  to 
the  great  success  which  attended  him  m  all  his  enterprises, 
he  gave  every  day  more  and  more  a  loose  to  his  rapacious 
ten  per,  and  employed  the  arts  oi  perverted  law  and  justice, 
in  order  to  exact  fines  and  compositions  from  his  people.  Sir 
William  Capel,  alderman  of  London,  was  condemned  on 
some  penal  statutes  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  pounds,  and  was  obliged  to  compound 
lor  sixteen  hundred  and  fifleen.  This  was  the  first  noted  case 
of  the  kind;  tat  it  iieeane a  preeedenti  winch  prepared  the 
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way  ftr  niany  OfdierB.  Tlie  manag^Mnent,  indeed,  of  fhew 
arts  of  chicanery,  was  the  great  secret  of  the  king^s  adminis* 
tiation.  While  he  depressed  the  nobility,  he  exalted,  and  hon- 
ored, and  caressed  "he  lawyers ;  and  by  that  means  both  be- 
stowed authority  on  the  laws,  and  was  enabled,  whenevei  lie 
pleased,  to  pervert  them  to  his  own  advantage.  His  govern- 
ment was  oppressive ;  but  it  was  so  much  the  less  burden* 
some,  as,  by  his  extending  royal  authority,  and  curbing  the 
nobles,  he  became  in  reality  the  sole  oppressor  in  his  king« 
dom.  ' 

As  Perictn  tcnnd  that  the  king^s  anthorhy  daily  gained 
ground  among  th^  people,  and  that  his  own  pretensions  were 
becoming  obsolete,  he  resolved  to  attempt  something  which 
might  revive  the  hopes  and  ^rpectations  of  his  partsans. 
Having  collected  a  band  of  outlaws,  pirates,  robbers,  and 
necessitous  persons  of  all  nations,  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  Ke  put  to  sea,  with  a  resolution  of  making  a  desc€»f 
in  England,  and  of  exciting  the  comltaon  people  to  arms,  since 
all  his  correspondence  with  tiie  nobility  was  cut  off  by  Henry  V 
tigilance  and  severity.  Inlbrmation  being  brought  him  that 
the  king  had  made  a  progress  to  the  north,  he  cast  anchor  on 
tfie  coast  of  Kent,  and  sent  seme  of  his  retainers  ashore,  who 
mvited  the  country  to  join  him.  The  gentlemen  of  Kent 
assembled  some  troops  to  oppose  him  ;  but  they  purposed  to 
do  more  essential  service  than  by  lepelling  the  invasion :  they 
carried  the  semblance  of  friendship  to  Perkin,  and  invited 
him  to  come  himself  ashore,  in  order  to  take  the  command 
ever  them.  But  the  wary  youth,  observing  that  they  had 
more  order  and  regularity  in  diehr  movements  than  could  be 
sapposed  in  new  levied  forces  who  had  taken  arms  against 
established  authority,  refused  to  intrust  himself  into  their 
hands ;  and  the  Kentish  troops,  despairing  of  success  in  their 
stratagem,  fell  irpon  such  of  his  retainers  as  were  already 
landed ;  and  besides  some  whom  they  slew,  they  took  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifVy  prisoners.  These  were  tried  and  condemned  ; 
and  all  of  them  executed,  by  orders  from  the  king,  who  was 
reso.ved  to  use  no  lenity  towardi^  men  of  such  desperate  for* 
tunes.* 

This  year  a  parliament  was  summoned  in  England,  and 
another  in  Ireland ;  and  some  remaricable  laws  were  passed 
m  both  countries.     The  English  parliament  enacted,  that  no 
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the  tiiii9  being,  shoaM  ever  aA^pwards,  either  by  couise  ef 
law  or  act  of  parliament,  be  attainted  for  such  an  instance  ef 
obedience^  This  statute  might  be  exposed  to  some  censur^ 
as  favorable  to  usurpers ;  were  there  any  precise  rule,  which 
alwaya,  even  during  the  q»08t  lactious  times,  could  detennine 
the  true  micecessor,  and  render  every  one  inexcusable  who  did 
not  submit  to  him.  Bi^,  as  the  titles  q£  princes  are  then  the 
fgsetkX  suhjeet  g£  dispute,  and  each  parity  pleads  tc^cs  in  il« 
own  favor,  it  seems  but  equitable  to  secure  those  who  act  ift 
S(H>port  of  pul^  tiaaqiBilityt  an  dbjecl  at  aS  timee  of  un 
dcmhted  benefit  9Bd  importance.  Heaiy,  conscioHS  of  hi^ 
dispuibed  title,  promoted  this  law,  in  order  to  secure  his  par^ 
tisana  against  all  events ;  but  as  he  had  hiviself  observed  a 
eootngy  practice  with  regard  to  Richard  V  adherents,  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  during  the  violooqe  which  usually 
f  nsues  on  pul^io  convulsions,  his  eiwnple,  rather  than  his  law, 
would,  in  case  ef  a  new  revolution,  be  followed  by  his  en^ 
emies.  And  the  attempt  to  bind  the  legislature  itself,  by  pre* 
aeribing  rules  to  futuce  parliaoieiits,  was  contiadictoiy  to  th^ 
plainest  principles  of  pc^itical  government 

This  pariiam^t  also  passed  a0  act,  empowering  the  king  tsr 
levy,  by  couifse  of  law,  all  the  sum0  which  any  person  had 
^reed  to  pay  by  way  of  heaevelenoe ;  a  stattite  by  Mrhiek 
that  arbitrary  method  of  taxation  was  iiodiiectly  attth«»txed 
aikL  justified. 

The  king^s  authority  appeared  equally  prevalent  and  uncen* 
Isolled  in  Irelandt»     Sir  £dward  Poynings  had  been  smit  over 
to  that  country,  with  an  intention  of  quelling  the  partisans  of 
the  house^  oi  York,  and  of  reducing  the  natives  to  sui]jection^ 
He  was  not  supported  by  forces  sufficient  for  that  enterprise  ^ 
tfie  frish,  by  %ing  into  their  woods,  and  morasses,  and  mourn* 
^nS)  for  some:  time  eluded  his  effi)rta;  b^  Ri^lngii  avm 
moned  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  more  successful 
He  passed  that  memorable  statute,  which  stiH  bears  hie  name 
and  which  establishes  the  authority  of  the  English  govern* 
ment  in  Ireland.    By  tb«9  i^atute,  all  the  former  law*  of  En^* 
land  were  made  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland ;  and  no  bill  can  ba 
introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  ui^ea»it  previously  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  council  of  En^and.    This  lattw 
clause  seems  calculated  for  insurmg  the  domimon  of  th« 
English }  but  was  really  granted  at  the  desire  of  the  Irisb^ 


the  tyiaany  of  ibeit  lordb*  partieulariy  oS  lueh  Ueute«« 
sals  OT  dM^uties  as  were  c^  In^  birth.* 

While  Heaiy's  authodty  was  thus  ^alaUished  throug houl 
Ilia  <J|ooiii)ioii8,  and  ipenexal  tranquillity  prevailedi  the  whoki 
c(Hitineat  w«b  thrown  into  coeibttatioii  by  tfae  FieAeh  iavaaiMi 
of  Italy,  and  by  the  rapid  success  which  attended  Charles  in 
that  xaah  and  ill«concerted  enterprise.  The  Italians,  who  had 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  arms,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  con* 
tinual  wars,  had  become  every  day  more  unwarlike,  were 
astonished  to  meet  an  enemy  that  made  the  field  of  batde 
not  a  pompous  tournament,  but  a  scene  of  blood,  and  sought, 
at  the  ha^urd  of  their  own  lives,  the  death  of  their  enemy. 
Their  effeminate  troops  were  dispersed  every  where  on  the 
approach  of  the  French  army:  their  best  fortified  cities 
opened  their  gales :  kingdoms  and  states  were  in  an  instant 
overturned ;  and  through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  which  the 
French  penetrated  without  resistance,  they  seemed  rather  to 
be  taking  quarters  in  their  own  country,  than  making  con- 
quests over  an  enemy.  The  maxims  which  the  Italians  during 
that  age  followed  in  negotiations,  were  as  ill  calculated  to  sup- 
port their  states,  as  the  habits  to  which  they  were  addicted  in 
war :  a  treacherous,  deceitful,  and  inconsistent  system  of  pol- 
itics prevailed ;  and  even  those  small  remains  of  fidelity  and 
honor,  which  were  preserved  in  the  councils  of  the  other 
European  princes,  were  ridiculed  in  Italy,  as  proofs  of  igno« 
ranee  and  rusticity.  Ludovico,  duke  of  Milan,  who  invited 
the  French  to  invade  Naples,  had  never  desired  or  expected 
their  success ;  and  was  the  first  that  felt  terror  from  the  pros 
perous  issue  of  those  projects  which  he  himself  had  concerted 
By  his  intrigues,  a  league  was  formed  among  several  poten 
tates.  to  oppose  ^  prc^press  of  Charles's  ccmquests,  and  secun 
their  own  independency.  This  league  was  composed  of 
Ludovico  himself,  the  pope,  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  Henry  too 
entered  into  the  confederacy ;  but  was  not  put  to  any  expenw 
or  trouble  m  consequence  of  his  engagements.  The  king  of 
France,  terrified  by  so  powerful  a  combination,  retired  froa 
Naples  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  returned  t« 
France.    The  forces  which  he  left  in  his  new  conquest  were 
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^rtf  by  the  iwfoh  of  4ie  inhabituitB,  fMaHy  lpy  lOid  iavi^iMi 
of  the  Spaniards,  aeon  after  subdued ;  and  thi^whofe  kingdom 
of  Naples  suddenly  returned  to  its  allegiance  under  Ferdinand, 
•on  to  Alphonso,  who  had  been  suddenly  expeilbd  by  the 
irruption  of  the  French.  Ferdinand  died  soon  after,  ana  left 
am  MDCle  Fvederiok  in  full  pooooosion  of  tbe  throne 
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some  of  the  bordejfero;  and  he  canned  Perfcin%lorig  wiih  him, 
in  hopes  that  the  appearance  of  the  pretended  prince  migfal 
raire  an  inwrrection  in  the  northern  counties.  Perkin  himself 
di;*pcrsed  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  own  story, 
and  craved  the  asi^tance  of  idl  his  sul^eets  in  expelling  the 
usurper,  whose  tyranny  and  maleadministration,  whose  depiee- 
sion  of  the  nohtlity  by  the  elevation  of  mean  persons,  whose 
oppression  of  the  people  by  multiplied  impositioBS  and  Tejob* 
ionm  had  jHstly^be  said, reaiMibMed  Ufli edious^toall  meo^  But 
Pcrkin's  pretensions,  attended  wUh  repeated  disa|^i»tmeiiaL 
vcie  now  beeome  stale  in  the  eyes  avien  of  the  p<^ulaoe  $4um) 
the  hostile  dispositioBS  which  subiusted  between  the  icingdoni% 
tendered  a  prince  suppcnrted  by  the  Scc^  but  an  uawetocmie 
n^eaent  u>  Uie  English  nation.  The  mvages  alse  eoaHnilSa4 
by  the  bonteren^  accustomed  to  license  fusa  di^sorder,  strudc  a 
tenor  into  all  men,  and  made  the  p^o^e  i^wnaie  s^ber  % 
lepelluig  the  invaders  than  for  joining  them.  Perkin,  that  M 
might  support  his  pretensions  to  royal  birth,  feipied  g^ 
eompassion  for  the  mise^  of  his  ^undesed  aubje^ts,  aa4 
publicly  remonstrated  with  his  ally  against  the  dep]?edatic»f 
exercised  by  the  Scottish  army ;  *  but  James  told  hkoh  thaA  hi 
doubted  his  concern  was  ea^li^ndd  enfy  in  behalf  of  «iweppi 
and  that  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  wt^t  a^ver  ehouki  beloof 
to  him.  That  pdnce  now  b^^  to  p^^inFe  that  hia^alteio^ 
wonld  be  iruitl^  $  and  heanng  of  aa  anny  which,  was  ^on  m 
maidi  to  attack  hkiif  he  thought  proper  to  retreat  in|o  hie  ov9 
country.  .       .«  \ 

The  kuog  diseovered  little  anxiety  to  pgnoouie  either  repaint 
ti<Hi  or  vengeance  for  this  insult  oommitled  on  bimhythi^ 
Scottish  nation :  his  chief  oosieem  was  to  draw  advaotq^  fi«q|. 
it,  by  the  pretence  which  it  might  afford  him  to  levy  ha^poek 
tions  pn  bis  own  sutyects.  He  summaaed  <&  perliament^  l§ 
whom  he  made  bitter  complaints  against  the  irruption  of  th^ 
Scots,  the  absurd  imposture  countenanced  by  that  nfktiicvi*  ^ 
oniel  devastatfons  committed  in  the  nertb^^  counties,  sad  thi 
multiplied  insults  thus  offered  both  to  the  kmg  and  kingdom  <^ 
England.  The  patliameat  made  the  e^qie^ed  retamtothia 
discourse,  by  grantmg  a  subsidy  to  the  amo<rat<^one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  together  with  (wo  fideeoths. 
asaking  thisr  grant,  they  were  dismissed. 

♦  Pol7d,V«5|.p»f(fl.  \       .  . 


\    [Hn.]    Tkm  wHfr  of  prthnwrt  ftr  mpmrng  fk^UsLwrn 
«rithoet  wnodh  diiieulty  proeured  by  tbe  authority  of  Henry ; 
but  be  found  it  not  ao  easy  to  levy  ibe  money  upon  hi«  sub- 
jects.    The  people,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  iin»i<*ii4e» 
treasures  which  be  baud  amassed,  could  ill  braok  the  new  iiupobi- 
lions  raised  on  every  slight  occasion ;  and  it  is  prohiii»le,  ihut 
the  flaw  which  was  universally  known  to  be  in  bis  title,  nvuie 
.his  feign  the   more  subject  to  insurrections  and  rebellioua. 
.  When  the  subsidy  bof^  to  be  levied  in  CornwalU  the  inhabit* 
ants,  numerous  and  poor,  robust  and  courageous,  murmured 
against  a  tsa  occasioned  by  a  sudden  broad  of  the  Scots,  from 
which  they  esteemed  themselvea  ^irely  secure,  and  which 
Jiad  Qsuaily  been  repelled  by  the  force  of  the  northern  counties. 
Their  iU  hum<»r  was  further  incited  by  one  Michael  Joseph,  a 
iarrier  of  Bodmin,  a  notaUe  psating  fellow,  who,  by  thrusting 
rhimself  forward  on  every  occasion,  and  being  loudest  in  every 
•complaiat  agapst  the  governmiQiift,  had  acquired  an  authority 
among  those  rude  people.  Thomas  Flammoc,  too,  a  lawyer,  wiio 
thad  become  the  oracle  of  the  neighborhood,  encouraged  the  sedi- 
tion, by  infonmng  them  that  the  tax,  though  imposed  by  par* 
iiament,  was  entirely  illegal ;  that  the  northern  nobility  weie 
bowsd  by  their  tenures  to  defend  the  nation  against  the  Scots; 
«a&d  tiial  if  these  new  imposiuoaa  were  tamely  submitted  to, 
•the  avarice  of  Henry  and  of  his  ministers  would  soon  render 
iksB  iMtfden  intolerable  to  the  nation*    The  CkHmisb,  he  said, 
must  deliver  to  the  king  a  petition,  seconded  by  such  a  force  aa 
« would  give  it  authority ;  and  in  order  to  procure  the  concur 
fence  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  care  must  be  taken,  by  their 
*<M^riy  deportment,  to  show  that  they  had  ndhing  in  view  but 
the  public  good,  and  the  redress  of  all  those  grievances  undei 
•which  the  people  ho^  so  long  labored. 

Encouraged  by  these  speeches,  the  multitude  flocked 
4ogether,  and  armed  themselves  with  axes,  bills,  bows,  and 
such  weapons  as  country  people  are  usually  possessed  of. 
Flammoe  ^nd  Josef^  were  chosen  their  leaders.  They  soon 
4x>nductfid  the  Cornish  through  the  county  of  Devon,  and 
reached  that  of  Somerset.  At  Taunton,  the  rebels  killed,  in 
their  fury,  an  ofHcious  and  eager  commissioner  of  the  subsidy, 
whom  they  called  the  provost  of  Perin.  When  they  reached 
Wells,  Ihey  were  joined  by  hixd  Audley,  a  nobleman  of  an 
ancient  family,  popular  in  his  deportment,  but  vain,  ambitious, 
,«kl  resdess  m  his  tamper.  He  bad  from  the  be^pnning  maio* 
^mmi  a  smmt  cenmBmianM  with  th^  fint  mo?ers  of  tb$ 
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4fWftiwiclteny  ami  was  vim  jsylMly  imwwifl  by  (tott  ai 
their  leaden  Proud  of  the  oo^mtmrnooe  gnreti  them  by  ao  ooa* 
siderable  a  nobteman,  they  conrinued  their  marek,  breathing 
destruction  to  the  king's  mmisters  and  fiftvorttes,  particitktrly 
to  Morton,  now  a  cardinal,  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  wew 
deemed  the  mo0t  active  inatrumenta  in  all  hie  oppraaaioiis. 
Notwithstanding  their  mge  agaimrt  the  admintatratieat  tb^ 
earefuily  foltowed  the  directions  given  them  by  their  Icaderv ; 
and  as  they  met  with  no  resisiancey  tliey  eomautted,  during 
their  march^  no  violence  or  diaovder. 

The  rebehi  had  been  tdd  by  Flammoe  that  the  inhabitafiti 
of  Kent,  as  they  had  ever,  during  all  a^ea,  reamined  unaub- 
dued,  and  had  even  maintained  their  independence  during 
the  Norman  conquest,  would  aorely  eanbmoe  their  party,  and 
declare  themselves  for  a  eause  which  was  no  other  than  that 
of  public  good  and  genemi  liberty.  But  tbe  Kentish  people 
had  very  lately  distingoiahed  themselves  by  lepelting  Perking 
mvftsion ;  and  as  they  had  received  from  the  long  manj 
-gmcious  acknowledgmems  for  thia  service,  ^ir  a^^ctioiia 
-were  by  that  means  much  conciliated  to  his  gowernmetit.  L 
was  easy,  therefore,  for  the  earl  of  Kent,  Lord  Abergaveony, 
•and  Lord  Cobham,  whoposaessed  great  authority  in  thcee  parte, 
to  retain  the  people  in  obiedience ;  and  the  Oomi^  rebels,  thoogb 
they  pitched  their  camp  near  EHtbam,  at  the  very  gateeof  Li»* 
don,  and  invited  all  the  people  to  join  them^  got  reenforeement 
I'rom  no  quarter.  There  wa&ted  not  diaeontenta  every  where, 
%ut  no  one  would  take  part  in  so  rash  and  ill«cencerted  as 
lenterprise ;  and  besides,  the  mtuation  in  which  the  kingV 
efiairs  then  stood  discouraged  evea  Ihe  botdeat  and  noal 
daring. 

Henry,  in  order  to  oppose  ^le  Scots,  had  already  krvted  aa 
army,  which  he  put  under  the  eonunuid  of  Lord  Daubeaey, 
the  chamberlain ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  Comiab  iosiiiu 
rection,  he  ordered  it  to  march  aoulhwards  and  auppresa  tbe 
rebels.  Not  to  leave  the  northern  fron^r  defenoelcBb,  he 
despatched  thither  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  assembled  tbe  forcea 
on  tlK3  borders,  ind  made  head  against  the  enemy.  Henry 
found  here  the  concurrence  of  the  three  most  fa4al  incidents 
that  can  befall  a  monarchy  ;  a  foreign  enemy,  a  domestic 
rebellion,  and  a  pretender  to  his  crown  ;  but  he  enjoyed  great 
resources  in  his  army  and  treasure,  and  still  more  ia  the  ints^ 
•pldity  and  courage  of  his  own  temper.  i§3  did  net,  howevea, 
lainiedii^ty  give  full  scope  ti»  Ua  a#fittqr  i^iiiU    Oae*^ 


mcatHom^  he  Imi  aMnys  iHigtcned  to  a  ddeidkm ;  and  itwM  A 
»ual  saying  with  kim,  ^dmt  he  desred  but  to  see  hts  rebels :  ^ 
Iotas  theCornidi  matiiieen  behaved  in  an  kioffbfisive  manner, 
tod  CGBfimmed  no  spoil  on  the  country ;  as  they  received  no 
accession  of  force  on  their  march  or  in  their  encampment ; 
and  as  soeh  hasty  and  popular  tumnlti  might  be  expected  to 
diminffih  every  moment  by  delay ;  he  took  post  in  London, 
■nd  aaslduoiMAy  prepared  the  means  of  tnsuriag  victory. 
•  After  all  his  fiMoes  vote  collected,  he  divided  them  int^ 
Ikree  bodies,  asd  marched  out  to  asAail  the  enemy.  The  fimi 
body,  coe»mafMied  byfte  earl  of  Oxford,  aqd  under  hhn  bytho 
eaiis  of  EliBex  and  SuflS^,  were'  appointed  to  place  them* 
selves  behind  th<9  hiU  on  which  the  robela  were  encamped :  the 
OBCoad,  and  most  oonsidevable,  Heiny  put  under  the  commanil 
of  Lord  Daubeney,  and  ordered  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
front,  and  bring  oti  the  action.  The  third  he  kept  as  a  body 
of  reserve  about  ins  own  person,  and  took  post  in  St  George's 
Fields  ;  where  he  secured  the  city,  and  could  easily,  as  oeca< 
tkm  served,  either  restore  the  fight  or  finish  the  victory.  To 
put  the  enemy  o^thehr  guard,  bo  had  spread  a  report  that  ho 
was  not  to  attack  them  till  some  days  af^er  ;  and  the  better  to 
emCifrti  them  in  this  opinion,  he  began  not  the  action  till  neat 
Ac  evening.  Daubeney  beat  a  detachment  of  the  rebels  from 
Deptford  bridge;  and  before  their  main  body  could  be  in 
order  to  receive  him,  he  bad  gained  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  and 
jitaced  himself  m  array  before  them.  'Hiey  were  ibrmtdablo 
from  their  numbers,  being  sixteen  thousand  strong,  and  were 
oot  defective  in  valor ;  but  being  tumultuary  troops,  ill  armed, 
4I&^  not  provided  with  cavalry  or  artillery,  they  were  but  an 
onequai  matdi  lor  the  king's  fetces.  Daubeney  "began  the 
attack  with  courage,  and  even  with  a  contempt  of  the  enemy 
which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  soon  afler  was 
released  by  his  own  troops.  After  somo  resistance,  the  rebels 
were  broken  and  put  to  flight.*  Lord  Audley,  Plammoc,  and 
losepb,  their  leaders,  were  taken,  and  all  three  executed. 
The  latter  seemed  even  to  exuh  in  h\»  end,  and  boasted,  with 
a  preposlerous  ambition;,  that  he  should  make  a  figure  in  his 
fbry.  The  rebels,  being  surrouwled  on  every  side  by  th€ 
king's  troops,  were  almost  all  made  prisoners ;  and  imme- 
iiately  dismissl&d  without  Airther  punishmenft:  frhether,  thai 
* ■"'■■'•■■'    ■'    '         ' —     ■    ■    '"         'r 


Henry,  iras  ialkSed  wkh  fbe  vietulMi  wli6  had  AOmi  kt  thu 
field,  and  who  amounted  to  near  two  thousand ,  or  that  ha 
pitied  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  multitude^,  or  favored 
^m  on  account  of  their  iaoiBTensive  behavior ;  or  was  pleaseA 
that  they  had  never,  during  their  insurrection,  disputed  his  dtie, 
and  had  shown  no  attachment  to  the  house  of  York,  the  highetl 
crime  of  which,  in  his  eyes,  they  could  have  been  guihy. 

The  Scottish  king  was  not  idle  duHng  these  eommotioos  'm 
England.  He  levied  a  considemble  army,  and  sat  down 
before  the  Ceade  of  Norfaam,  in  Northumberkad ;  but  found 
that  place,  by  the  precaution  ai  Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  se 
well  provided  bodi  with  men  and  ammunition,  that  he  nuida 
fittle  or  no  progress  in  the  siege.  Hearing  that  the  earl  of 
Surrey  had  cc^lected  some  forces,  and  was  advancing  upoik 
him,  he  retreated  into  his  own  country,  and  leA  the  frontiers 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  English  general,  who  besieged 
and  took  Aiton,  a  small  caatle  lyins  a  few  milea  beyond  Bet* 
wick.  These  unsuccessful  or  frivolous  attempts  on  both  sidea 
prognosticated  a  speedy  end  to  the  war;  and  Henry,  notwMi» 
standing  his  superior  foree,  was  no  less  desirous  than  Jamea 
of  terminating  the  differences  between  the  nations.  Not  ta 
depart,  however,  from  his  dignity,  by  middng  the  fir^t  ad« 
vances,  he  employed  in  this  friendly  office  Peter  Hialas,  a 
man  of  address  and  learning,  who  had  come  to  htm  as  am- 
bassador from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  who  was  charged 
with  a  commismon  of  negotiating  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta 
Catharine,  their  daughter,  with  Arthur,  prince  of  Walee.* 

Hialas  took  a  journey  northwards,  and  offered  his  mediatkMa 
between  James  and  Henry,  as  minister  of  a  prince  who  Was 
in  alliance  with  both  potentates.  Gommissionera  were  soon 
appointed  to  meet  and  confer  on  terms  of  accommodation* 
The  first  demand  of  the  English  was^  that  Perkin  should  ba 
put  into  their  hands :  James  replied,  that  he  himself  was  noi 
fudge  of  the  young  man^s  pretensions ;  but  having  received 
him  as  a  supplicant,  and  promised  him  protection,  he  waa 
determined  not  to  betmy  a  man  who  had  trusted  to  his  good 
foith  and  his  generosity.  The  next  demand  of  the  English 
met  with  no  better  reception:  they  required  reparation  for 
tlie  mvages  committed  by  the  late  inroads  into  England  :  tha 
Scottish  commissioners  replied,  that  the  spoils  were  like  waiac 
■piit  upon  the  ground,  which  could  never  be  recovered ;  wid 
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iKftt  ttsaryh  miilfBtJm  wei«  biotter  aUe  to  bear  die  loes,  tarn 
tiMRr  maeter  to  lepatf  it.  Heaiy^s  commiaBi^Hien  next  pio* 
^oaed,  tel  the  two  kings  iihoald  have  an  interview  at  New* 
RMtle,  in  ovier  to  adju^  all  differences ;  but  James  said,  that 
b»  meant  to  trsat  of  a  peace,  not  to  go  a  begging  for  it  Lest 
Ibe  oonferenoes  should  break  oflT  altogether  without  effect,  a 
ftiioe  was  eenekided  for  some  months ;  and  James,  perceiving 
Aat  wiyie  FwAAn  remained  in  Scotland  he  himself  never 
alia«^  enjoy  a  ikM  peace  with  Henry,  privately  desired  htm 
.«  depart  the  kingdom. 

r.  Aeoess  was  now  barred  Fsffkin  into  the  Low  Conntnes,  bis 
usual  retrea:  m  all  his  disappointments.  The  Flemish  mei^ 
•hants,  who  severely  felt  the  loss  resulting  from  the  interrup* 
tfon  ai  oommetoe  with  England,  had  made  such  interest  ia 
ikm  aichd«dm>  oooieiU  UMtt  commtssaoners  w«re  sent  to  Lon« 
ion,  kk  Older  to  treat  of  an  acoonunodation.  The  Flemisk 
•otirt  agveed,  that  all  Bng^h  rebels  should  be  eroluded  tibe 
iiow  Oevntriss ;  and  in  thas  probibitioD  the  demesnes  of  the 
dhjtihesB  dowager  were  expressly  ciMnprehended.  When  uiis 
yneipat  aitic^  was  a^ieed  io,  all  te  other  terms  were  easily 
ttd^flted.  A  tiWBty  of  eommeiee  was  finished,  which  was 
fte^oR^Ie  to  the  Flemings,  and  to  wfaieh  tey  long  gave  the 
•ppeUatiMi  of  ^  intetcoiSQs  asagmis,'^  the  great  treaty.  And 
jvben  the  fingilisk  mefchants  telumed  to  iMr  nsoal  abode  al 
AiMrerp,  they  were  publiely  Dseaired,  as  m  preoes^on,  wi^ 
iByaodfioelivity;  r^ 

.  ftfidtt  was  a  FlMnag  by  descent,  though  bom  in  England; 
iSHt  it  »ght  dwrafoio  be  doubted  whetl^  he  were  included 
m  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations :  but  as  he  must  dismiss 
M  hb  Englirti  retainers  if  he  took  riMlter  in  te  Low  Goon* 
Isies,  aiKd  as  he  was  ftme  of  a  oold  reeeption,  if  not  bad 
usage,  among  people  who  were  determined  to  keep  on  terms 
of  himMtAp  with  the  oovrt  of  England,  he  Hkiught  fit  rather 
<o  hide  hiniKiif  daring  some  time  in  Ae  wilds  and  fitstnesses 
•f  ifeland.  Impadent,  however,  of  a  retreat  wfaieh  was  both 
diuagiesnble  an^  daagecoos^  he  hdd  eonssfotions  widi  his 
ilaKeireis,  Heme,  Skdton,  and  Astley,  three  broken  tmdos- 
wen :  by  ibeir  advice  be  resolved  to  try  the  afiections  of  tiie 
Gornisb,  wthose  mutiMus  (fi^MMilta,  notwithstanding  ^  khig% 
leiRtyvstia>  SBbslsted'  after  the  si^pvestton  of  ^ir  r^ettioo. 
.  Mo^^eoeaar  did  ks  appHir  at  Bodmio,  in  ComwaB,  dian  ^ 
^  H^  MMiber  ttf  tiiree  thoilBand,  fiodked  to  hia 
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kiog  of  Eoglaod.  Not  to  suffer  the  e«p0otiitioi»  of  hk  hl^ 
lowers  to  Iznguish.  be  pi^eeated  biiaeelf  More  Exeler;  «n4 
by  many  fair  pioaiuiet  invited  that  eity  to  pm  hkn*  FiniJMH 
that  the  inhabitanu  shut  their  gatea  a^iast  kii%  he  Utf  ( ' 
|o  the  place ;  but  being  unprovided  with  actttlery^f      ^  ' 


and  every  thing  requisite  (or  the  Mempt,  lie  aiade  ae  mf» 
iress  in  his  undertaking.  Meaaengera  vrere  aaot  to  te  nsi 
informing  him  of  Ibis  laauniiutioB :  the  eitigBMia  of  Ewnm 
meanwhile  were  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  Saat  eataamtty, 
in  ^xpeotation  of  receiving  auce^r  fram  the  weil*kaAirii 
jri|rilaQce  of  that  moi)aieh. 

When  Henry  waa  informed  that  Perkin  waa  kmded  m 
England,  he  expveaaed  gK*t  joyi  and  praparod  bimaelf  vift 
alacrity  to  attack  him,  in  hopes  of  being  aM#«  at  Keogth,  te  pM 
p,  period  to  pretensiona  which  bad  so  Icmg  given  him  iwuttoa 
^Dd  inquietude.  Ail  the  coufUeia,  aanaibki  that  their  activkf 
fok  this  occasion  would  be  the  inost  ancepmble  aervioe  whid 
Ibey  could  render  the  king,  diaph^F<ed  tbw  seal  §mf  th^enta^ 
prise,  and  forwarded  hia  prepamtiana.  Tb#  iotda  IWibeawf 
^d  Broke,  with  Sir  Kice  ap  Thoasas,  baateaed  fennard  vidt 
a  email  body  of  tipopa  to  the  lelief  of  Exelen  the  earl  of* 
Devonshire,  and  tlui  moat  eoaaideaaWa  i^tleoaaa  in  te 
county  of  that  namet  tpok  aiiM  of  their  oam  aaoMi^  moi 
fpiarcbed  to  join  the  kiag'a,Miiemia.  The  d«k»  irf  Budnaftr 
ham  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop,  conaistiog  of  youa^ 
nobiHty  and  giHitry,  who  served  aa  vdluataawi,  and  who  loogol 
fax  cm  oppoitufuty  of  displayiag  their  eoaiafB  aad  thaie 
^yalty.  The  king  himself  prepared  to  foibw  wi&  a  torn 
aiderable  army ;  and  thua  all  England  aaenaeid  aaitod  a^tm 
a.  pretender  who  bad  at  first  euga^sd  their  aHegtMi  and 
divided  their  affections^ 

<.  Perkin,  mfoiuied  of  theae  gi%at..|mpaitKtieoai  imaasdklelir 
raised  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to  TauMwa.  Theof^ 
)fm  foUowexs  now  amounted  to  th«  number  of  newr  aovea 
jthousaod,  and  seemed  stiil  r^aDlulia  In  maintain  hi*  oaase*  ha 
himself,  despaired  oi  sueoass,  and  iie&nAy  withdr^nr  to  M 
afinctuaiy  of  Beaulieu,  b,  the  new  forait.  The  CMniab  rabaAa 
submitted  to  the  king's  mercy«  and  feuad  thai  it  was  not  yet 
9^dumsted  in  their  behaUl  Except  n  i^w  panwaaof  daqpmtt* 
£^tmie%  who  were  eiacuted,  and  aaime  #lhai»  •«*»  wail 
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mm  honor.  He  mubed  kir  iniiid  with  naoy  marks  of 
fegard,  f^aeed  her  in  a  rapMabto  station  ahoat  tiie  queen, 
and  asnignBd  her  a  aannon,  nvhich  she  enjoyed  even  under 

-  [1496.]  lienrf  dilibismted  what  course  to  take  wM 
l^rkin  fabaseif.  Soois  eonnselled  hin  to  make  the  privilegea 
mi  the  ehnmii  71^  to  vsaaons  of  state,  to  take  him  by 
jTioleace  £pom  ^e  aanetaarjr,  10  infltet  on  him  the  panishment 
4i«e  to  kis  tsaner^,  and  thus  at  oaco  to  put  an  end  to  an  ira- 
^mstuffe  wbioh  had  long  distuitied  the  ^vemmetit,  and  which 
4he  credulity  ii^  the  peopUi  and  the  artifices  of  malecontento 
^rafe^sdUci^iable  of  nrnwrng.  Bat  the  kin^  deemed  not  the 
•Batter  of  soca  impoMnee.as  to  merit  so  violent  a  remedy 
«He  employed  sooki  pgraons  to  deal  with  Perkin,  and  peiw 
tnade  him,  nmdmc  pmmiise  of  patden,  to  delrrer  himself 
inio  the  king's  hands.*  The  \aiag  oanducted  hhn  in  a  species 
iof  mock  tftomjAi  to  London.  As  Ferkin  paased  along  the 
road  and  ^roo^  ^  streets  of  the  city,  men  of  all  ranks 
^oisfesd  about  him/and  the  popniaoe  treated  with  the  highest 
derisbn  his  fallen  lortunes.  They  seemed  desirous  of  reven^ 
tag  thenaelves,  by  ihehr  insidts,  for  ^  shame  which  their 
former  helieC  nf  Ins  impostiifes  had  tlwown  upon  them. 
SThoc^  the  oyss  of  the  nasisn  wisva  geaetally  opei^  widi 
regard  to  Perkin^s  real  parentage,  Henry  required  of  him  n 
loentesloD  of  Ins  Hfe  vaA  adt^enmres ;  and  he  ordered  the 
jnocottot  of  thie  whole  to  be  d^jersed  soon  after,  for  the  satia- 
lactiott  of  the  puhlb.  But  as  his  regsid  to  decency  made 
liim  sMfoly  suppress  the  share  which  the  duchess  of  Biu> 
'gundy  bad  had  in  connivhig  and  conducting  the  imposture, 
'^  people,  who  know  that  she  bad  been  the  chief  instrument 
Sn  the  whole  aflyr,  were  iaeltned,  on  account  of  the  silencn 
<«n  tb«t  head,  to  pa^  the  less  e«edit  to  the  aulkentk^ity  of  the 
inamnve. 

»  [1499.1  Bat  Berkm,  Ihov^h  his  life  was  gianted  him,  vnm 
*4if|ill  detamed  in  -ousiody;  md  keepers  were  appointed  to 
qjpiard  him.  Impatient  of  confinem^t,  he  broke  from  hki 
imepers,  and  Hying  to  the  sanctuaiy  of  Shyne,  put  himself 
itnto  the  hands  of  the  prior  of  that  monastery.  The  prior  had 
:obtained  gisat  orsdit  by  bis  character  of  sanctity;  and  ho 
prs¥ailed  on  the  king  again  to  grant  a  pardon  to  Perkin.     Bui 
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temhttomdMe  Inm  to  iM  ipmtsrmfiAmn^ymwm  M 
\a  the  itockfl  at  WeiitiniiMter  «id  ChBftpnde,  and  obUged  m 
both  places  to  lead  alood  to  tiw  people  the  ooDfeaMoa  whick 
iiad  fomeriy  been  puUwhed  in  hW  naae.  He  wm  then  co» 
fined  to  the  Tower,  where  his  habits  of  restless  iatngms  anl 
eoterfHrise  followed  him.  lie  ioamiisted  Uonself  w«d  the 
flitimacy  of  four  servants  of  ^r  John  Digby,  liemenant  of  the 
Tower ;  and  by  their  means  ofpened  a  oonmfoodaMse  wttk 
4he  eari  of  Warwick,  who  was  confined  in  th&saine  pnHN»» 
•This  unfortttnate  prince,  who  had  from  his  eadiest  jmttk 
teen  shut  up  from  the  commeree  of  men,  and  who  wan 
^nomirt  even  of  the  most  common  afiairs  of  life,  had  falkn 
into  a  flompUmty  which  made  him  susceptible  of  Any  tmpre^ 
jion.  The  continued  diead  aiao  of  the  mora  VM^ent  •fieoti 
of  Henry^s  tyranny,  joined  to  the  antuml  k»ve  of  Ubeit|;, 
engaged  him  to  emlMoe  a  psojeet  finr  his  escape,  by  ibm 
«nurder  of  the  lieittenaait;  and  Perkin  ofieved  (o^oonduct  the 
vbole  enterprise.  The  omsfHinoy  escaped  not  the  ki&g\i 
▼igilanoe:  it  was  eren  very  generally  beliei^ed,  ihat  &» 
scheme  had  been  laid  by  himself,  in  ofdev  to  daw  Warwidk 
and  Periun  into  tiie  snare ;  but  the  subsequent  execution  of 
two  of  Digby^s  servants  for  the  ccmtiivance  seems  to  clesr 
the  king  of  that  imputation,  which  was  indeed  fi>unded  more 
on  the  geneml  idea  enteitakied  of  his  chanctar  than  on  waj 
fKMitive  evidence. 

'  Perking  by  this  new  attempt,  afler  so  many  eaimnities,  had 
jpsndered  himself  totally  unworthy  of  meff«^  f  and  he  ww 
•accordingly  arraigned,  condemned,  and  soon  after  faangel  at 
*Tyburn,  persisting  still  m  the  oonfessien  of  his  imposture.* 
it  bappeoBed  about  that  very  time  that  one  Wilford,  a  cord- 
wainer's  son,  encouraged  by  the  surprising  credit  given  to 
•other  impostures,  had  undertaken  to  personate  the  eail  of 
Warwick  ;  and  a  priest  had  even  ventured  fmm  the  pulpit  to 
recommend  his  cause  to  the  people,  who  seemed  still  to  retain 
«  propenirity  to  adept  h.  This  incident  served  Henry  as  a 
pi^tence  for  his  severity  towards  that  prince.  He  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  accused,  not  of  contriving;  his  escape,  (for  as  he 
was  committed  for  no  crime,  the  desire  of  liberty  must  have 
been  regarded  as  natural  and  innocent,)  but  of  forming  designs 
lo  disturb  the  government,  and  raise  an  insurrection  among 
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damned,  aod  the  sentence  was  eaceeuled  upon  him. 
^  TKb  i90leat««t  of  tymMy,  the  ^lent  blemflh  of  Heoiy^ 
^HP^  hy  which  he  deebroyed  the  last  jaroaining  male  of  thf 
iine  ef  PkatafMiet,  begat  great  disoontent  among  the  peopliL 
who  saw  an  imfaappy  jpnaoe,  that  had  kNoig  been  denied  all 
Ifae  privilegav  of  his  high  birth,  even  been  cut  off  Iran  the 
eommon  beneto  oi  nature,  now  at  last  deprived  of  life  itsel( 
«MM^y  lor  attenptiag  to  shake  off  thai  oppressioii  onder 
whieh  he  labored.  In  vain  did  Henry  endeavor  to  aHeviatt 
die  ediumof  this  guilt,  by  sharing  it  wkh  his  ally,  Ferdinand 
/oi  Armfm,  who,  h&  said^  bad  scrui^ed  to  |^ve  his  daughtss 
Catharine  in  nuutriags  to  Arthur  while  any  male  descendant 
0i  the  house  of  Ymk  remained.  Men,  on  the  contimry,  feU 
ji^her  indi^SAtion  at  seeing  a  young  prince  sacrificed,  not  le 
Jaw  and  justioe,  bat  to  the  jealous  politifis  of  two  subtle  and 
crafty  tjrranls.' 

•  But  thoi^^  these  disQcmleals  festered  in  the  minds  of  men» 
4hey  were  so  cheeked  by  HeniyV  watehlul  policy  and  steady 
4everity,  that  they  seemed  not  to  weaken  his  |OTemment; 
«md  iolniga^  princes,  deeming  his  throne  now  entirely  secure, 
faid  him  rather  the  greater  defereoee  and  attention.  The 
^aicbdidce  Philip,  in  particular,  desiied  an  interview  with  him  i 
mad  Henry,  who  had  passed  over  ta  Calais,  agreed  to  meet 
^im  io  St.  Peter^s  church,  near  that  city.  The  archduke,  on 
his  approaching  the  king,  made  haste  to  alight,  and  o&ied  te 
ihold  Henry^  stirrup;  a  mariL  of  eondesoension  which  thai 
j*rinee  wo^  not  admit  of.  He  called  the  king  **  father,** 
^  palron,^'  ^  protector ;  ^  and  by  his  whol^  behavior  expressed 
a  strong  desire  of  conciliating  the  friendship  of  England 
The  daike  of  Orieans  had  soceeeded  to  the  crown  of  France 
ty  the  appellation  of  Lewis  XIL ;  and  having  carried 
Us  i^ms  into  Italy,  and  subdued  the  duchy  c£  Slilan,  his 
^■nyeas  befatis^ousy  in  Maiirailian,  Philip's  fether^  as  wdl 
mm  in  FodiwuMl,  his  father*in^w.  By  the  counsel,  there^ 
ibeef  of  these  menwrohsg  the  young  prince  endeavored  by 
.evwy  art  te  an^uise  the  amity  of  Henry,  wh<Mn  they  r^ytrdei 
ns  the  chief  counterpoise  to  the  greatness  of  France.  !<• 
particular  plan,  however,  of  alliance  seems  to  have  been 
iaeoc^rted  between  these  two  princes  in  their  interview :  aB 
passed  in  general  professions  of  a&ction  and  regard;  at 
Jeopt,  in  vamoke  pscj^cts  of  a  closer  union,  by  the  futus* 


of  infaocy. 

»  [1500. J  Tb6  pope,  tob,  AlexMwier  VI.,  mg^M!^  «A  the 
friendship  of  a  inonatch  whose  repirtatloii  wiis  spread  «fi« 
Curope.  He  sent  a  nuncio  into  EnglMd,  #ii^  ^fH^taeM  iM 
king  to  take  pait  in  tlie  great  alliance  projected  fot^  the  feror- 
%ry  of  the  Holy  Land,  aijd  to  lead  in  person  his  fbrces  sgaimfc 
the  infidels.  The  general  fteifty  for  crtmdes  was  now  ett^ 
lifely  exhausted  in  Europe ;  but  it  was  still  thought  a  necesmty 
biece  of  decency  to  pretend  zeal  for  tiloee  pioos  emerpnsu. 
Henry  regretted  to  Hie  nuncio  the  dIstaiMse  of  his  ikuctioiii 
lurhich  T^iidered  it  inconvenient  ibrhim  to  «xpos6  his  persott 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  cause.  He  pwimisisd,  howftwr,  hk 
titmbst  assistance  by  aids  and  contributions ;  and  rather  thaft 
%e  pope  should  go  alone  to  the  holy  waiv,  utmccompanied  fav 
imy  fniHiard),  he  et^n  prMifled  to  overbok  aM  oilier  emmm^ 
erations,  and  to  attend  him  in  person.  He  only  l<equited,  m  i 
necessary  condition,  that  all  dUi^rences  sliiEyuld  pwWou^  bf 
adjusted  among  Christiafi  prince,  aiid  that  some  seajNMt  towui 
in  Italy  should  be  consigned  to  him  for  his  retieat  and  mem 
fifty .  It  was  easy  to  conclude  that  Henry  btS  dstottnified  jM 
to  intermeddle  in  aiiy  war  againit  thb  Tuik ;  but  •«  a  gre^l 
n^me,  without  any  real  assistance,  is  sonietimes  of  service 
ihe  knights  of  Rhodes,  ti^  were  at  ^t  ikm  Mftemed  tM 
l^lwark  of  Christendom,  chose  ^  king  proesetcMr  ot  tfanil 
drder. 

But  the  prince  whose  lAliaiioe  Henry  Yttlued  iho  moat  wii 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  whose  v^rous  and  maiady  poHey^ 
ftlways  attended  with  success,  had  rendered  hikki  la  mstlif 
respects  th\Q  most  considerable  monarch  tn  Europe.  Theit 
Was  also  a  remarkable  similarhy  of  character  between  these 
two  princes ;  both  were  full  of  craft,  in^goe,  and  ikaigii :  mii 
though  a  resemblance  of  this  nature  be  Aelmider  f^GMnndatlQii 
tbr  confidence  -and  am^^,  where  the  teterests  t^f  the  ))Mlil 
Iki  the  least  int^ere,  sittli  was  the  sifahtioii  t^  Heary  aiii 
Ferdinand,  th^t  no  jealousy  ever  on  airy  deeaoioii  wmm 
t)etween  them.  The  king  had  nolfi^  the  satMifetbn  of  ocnth 
j^leting  a  marriage,  which  h^d  been  promoted  and  negotiatiii 
jhmng  the  course  of  seven  years,  between  Arthur,  prince  of 
Walf>s,  and  the  infartta  Catharme,  four&  daiq^r  of  Peidi* 
Iknnd  and  Isabella ;  he  near  sixteen  years  of  age,  dhe  eigiilMa. 
%at  ftiiM  marriage  proved  in  the  iS8i»  mip«0Bpen>u«.  *Fllii 
fwmg  prince,  a  fiiw  months  afler,  sickened  and  died,  araok 


tin  atftance  with  Spain,  and  also  nmrffiing  lo  fMHOia  Gatharioe  a 
iffcywry,  whieh  was  two  hundred  tfaoyaand  diiea1%  obliged  hii 
tecmid  son,  Heniy,  whono  he  created  pii&ee  of  Wales,  to  bo 
eonfracted  to  the  iaAinta.  The  prmee  mad  all  die  opfcxitioii 
irf  which  a  youth  of  twelve  yeafs  of  age  was  capable ;  hot  ae 
the  kins  pef^ed  in  Ms  lesolittien,  the  eapousals  wofe  • 
fength,  by  means  of  ^  pope^  dispenBatioB^  coDtraeted  bo> 
tween  the  parties;  an  event  winch  was  afterwaidi  attendetf 
with  the  most  impbrlant  consequences. 

Tne  same  year  another  marriage  was  eelebrated,  whidh 
%aA  aliX),  in  the  next  age,  prodnetfre  of  great  evettls;  the 
Inarriage  of  Msi^ret,  the  king^s  eMesI  dau^Mer,  witii  Hnm 
%ing  of  Scotland.  This  alliance  had  been  negotiaied  during 
Utaee  years,  though  interrupted  by  several  bioi& ;  and  Henry 
hoped,  ftotti  ^  completion  of  it,  to  remove  all  seuice  of  diok 
cord  wtth  that  neighboring  kingdom,  ^^h  see  animbsity  Eng^ 
{and  had  so  oflen  been  ihfb^ed.  When  tfali  naniage  wae 
deHberated  on  in  the  English  councO,  some  objected,  thet 
Efigland  might,  by  means  of  that  aUiance,  Ail  under  the 
iominion  of  Scotland.  «*  No,^  replied  Henfy,  **  Seothnd,  ft 
Aat  event,  will  only  become  an  accessio    to  England.* 

ri99B.]  ■  
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did  not  long  survive  her.    This  princess  was  deaervedly  n 

Ikvorite  of  die  nation  ;   and  the  genemi  aieetkm  Ibr  het 

increaaed,  on  account  of  the  harsh  teeatmeat  whiofc  it  wai 

4iou^t  she  met  with  from  her  consort. 

Tne  situation  of  the  kmg^s  ailkirs,  both  at  home  and  abfoaiii 
was  now  in  every  respect  very  fortuncrte.  All  the  eflbrti  ef 
the  European  princes,  both  in  war  and  negotiation,  wei<e 
tnmed  to  the  Mde  of  Italy ;  and  ^  various  events  which  th^t 
mrtMc,  made  Benry^s  alliance  be  courted  by  aieiy  p^rty,  ytfl 
bterested  him  so  Btde  as  never  to  touc^  Mm  w«h  oenoertt 
0r  anxiety.  His  dose  connections  witti  Spahi  and  Sootfani 
tnsiiTed  his  tranquillity;  and  his  condnued  sucocMes  ovdT 
domestic  enemies,  owing  to  ftm  prudence  and  vigor  of  faii 
conduct,  had  reduced  the  people  to  entire  aubmisBioe  eni 
obedience.  Uncontrolled,  therefore,  by  apprehenmiMi  or  ofp« 
mtion  of  any  kind,  he  gave  Ibll  e^ope  to  his  natural  propei^ 
•ity;  and  avarice,  whidi  had  ever  been  his  raling  pasnoiy 
Being  increased  by  age,  and  encouraged  by  idieeliMa  aetlMiilf 
TOL.  ni.  €  R 


►til  iKirfmi  of  •fcMiw  m  jtice.  He  had 
«Biiiiilers,  Empidi  and  Dudley,  perfectly  qwlified  to  second 
4uB  mpacioue  and  tymmical  iocUBatioiM,  end  to  peey  upon 
4us  defencelesi  people.  These  uMbtrumentB  of  opfweeskm 
■wt^  both  Iswyeis;  the  &mi  of  oiean  birth,  of  brutal  jnaoaexei 
^  oa  mueieatiag  temper ;  the  eecond  better  bom,  better  eduf 
eated,  and  better  bred,  bul  equally  unguat,  aevere,  and  inflezi* 
hie.  By  their  knowledge  in  law,  these  men  were  qualified  la 
|>ervert  the  forms  (^justice  to  the  oppression  of  the  innocent  { 
and  the  formidable  authority  of  Uw  king  si^portod  them  la 
*11  teir  iniqukiaa 

.  It  was  their  usual  pmctiee,  at  first,  to  observe  so  &r  the 
appearance  of  law  as  to  give  indictments  to  those  whom  th^ 
intended  to  oppress ;  upcm  which  the  persons  were  committed 
to  prisGD,  but  never  brought  to  trial;  and  were  at  length 
obliged,  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty,  to  pay  heavy  fines 
and  ransoms,  wluch  were  called  mitigations  and  compositicms. 
By  degrees,  the  very  appearance  of  law  was  neglected  :  the 
tmro  ministers  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach  men,  and 
immmon  them  before  themselves  and  some  others,  at  their 
private  houses,  in  a  court  of  commission,  where,  in  a  summaiy 
manner,  without  trial  or  jury,  arbitrary  decrees  were  issued, 
^th  in  pleas  of  the  crown  and  controversies  between  piivato 
faxties.  Juries  themselves,  when  summoned,  proved  but 
email  security  to  the  subject;  being  browbeaten  by  diese 
•l^fNresson ;  nay,  fined,  impriaoned,  and  punished,  r  they 
ipive  senteoee  against  the  inclination  of  the  ministers  The 
4vhole  system  <^  the  feudal  law,  which  still  prevailed,  was 
turned  into  a  scheme  of  oppression.  Even  the  king^s  wards, 
J^r  they  eame  i^  age,  were  not  suffered  to  entor  into  posses- 
|w>n  of  their  lands  without  paying  exorbitant  fines.  Men 
were  also  harassed  with  informations  of  intrusion  upon  scarce  - 
<eolorable  titles.  When  an  outlawry  in  a  personal  action  was 
issued  against  any  man,  he  was  not  allowed  to  purchase  his 
j^iartor  of  pardon,  except  on  thepaymentcf  a  great  siun;  and 
if  he  reused  the  composition  required  of  him,  the  strict  law, 
•yrhich  in  such  cases  allows  foifeiture  o£  gocMb,  was  rigor* 
leusly  insisted  on.  Nay,  without  any  color  of  law,  the  half  ctf 
inen^s  lands  and  rents  ware  seized  during  two  years,  as  a 
finally  in  case  of  outlawry.  But  the  chief  means  of  oppres* 
4ion  employed  by  these  ministers  were  the  penal  statutesi 
irhkh,  without  cansideratioa  of  rank,  quality,  ot  servkses,  were 
«gidly  put  kiexecu&>n  against  all  men;  spies,  infbnnerStani^ 


I  nmmtiBi  imd  mioomifwi  in  mttf  « jftlif  of 
Ibe  kiDgdom :  and  no  difieraace  was  made,  whether  the  stBiule 
iwere  beneficial  or  hurtfuly  recent  on  obsolete,  ponibW  or  ioi- 
l^eeaible  to  be  executed.  The  sole  end  of  the  king  and  hie 
auBistera  waa  to  amaee  money,  and  lunng  every  one  undos 
Ibe  lash  of  their  authority.* 

Through  the  preralence  of  mich  an  arbitrary  and  inii|uitoqi 
^imnisUatioiH  the  English,  it  n&ay  safely  be  affirmed,  wave 
jBonoiderable  losers  by  their  ancient  privileges,  which  secured 
then  from  all  taxaticns,  except  such  as  were  imposed  by  theii 
lawn  consent  in  parliament.  Had  the  king  becm  empowered 
Hf^  levy  general  taxes  at  pleasure,  he  would  naturally  have 
abstained  from  these  oppressive  expedients,  which  destroyed 
1^1  security  in  private  {m>perty,  and  begat  a  universal  diffidenor 
Ihiougbout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  the  people  look  for  protec 
4ion  from  the  parliament,  which  was  pretty  frequently  sun^ 
flMoed  during  this  reign.  [1504.]  That  assembly  was  ae 
overawed,  Uiat  at  this  very  time,  during  the  greatest  rage  of 
Henry ^s  impressions,  the  commons  chose  Dudley  their  speakevt 
4jbe  very  man  who  was  the  chief  instrument  of  his  iniquities 
And  though  the  king  was  known  to  be  immensely  opulenti 
and  had  no  pretence  of  wars  or  expensive  enterprises  of  any 
Jund,  they  granted  him  the  subsidy  which  he  demanded.  Bu| 
so  insatiable  was  lus  avarice,  that  next  year  he  levied  a 
asw  benevolence,  and  renewed  that  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
method  of  taxation.  [1505.]  By  all  these  arts  of  accumuli^ 
don,  jomed  to  a  rigid  frugality  in  his  expense,  he  so  filled  hie 
coflers,  that  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  ready  money  tht 
sum  of  one  milli<Hi  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  a  treai^ 
nre  almo^  incredible^  if  we  consider  the  scarcity  of  money  iv 
ihose  times.t 

But  while  Henry  was  enrichiug  himself  by  the  spoils  of  his 
oppressed  people,  there  happeim  an  event  abroad  which 
^Bg^ed  his  attention,  and  was  even  the  object  of  his  anxie^ 

^»» *«...■■■-■■■■     m.«     ■■      — 11      ■■■  III  I  .-■■■■  I  .     I     ■■       .     >      l» 

«  Bscaii,p.629,6d0w  BoBagikad,  p.tfOC  Vulyd.  IPte.  p.  6U,  6li» 
t  fiihrsr  was  dozing  this  leigii  at  tiuxty^seven  shilltegs  aad  «»> 
fSBCS  a  poimd,  which  maksi  Hmry's  treaswrs  nesr  thzse  millioBs  o# 
oar  present  money.  BesideB,  msay  oonunodities  have  become  abore 
thrice  as  dear  by  the  increaae  of  gold  and  ailTer  In  Europe.  And 
what  10  a  circttmatanea  of  atill  gn&tae  wai^it,  all  other  sfeataa  weie 
Ihsn  very  poor,  in  lompsriami  of  ^(riisi  tiwy  are  at  pw—it.  Tbmm 
slnnnnstaiicaa  make  Haniy'a  tseasars  anpeav  very  yest^  and  awj  Iis4 
ns  to  ooncaire  ths  ajpyrsasions  of  hia  govenuaent* 


«]ic[  eohcern.    %a%etfa,  queen  of  Oftstilb,  ^Sk6  ft%e«t  "Mi'  tfaiMr 

*nd  it  was  foreseen  that  by  this  incident  the  foriunee  ef  Feidv 

j^and,  her  husband,  would  be  much  affected.     The  king  wm 

Hot  only  attentive  to  the  fate  of  his  ally,  and  watehf«l  leet  Iht 

general  system  of  Europe  should  be  aifeeted  by  %o  importaMI 

an  event ;  he  also  considered  the  similarity  of  his  own  sitaatm 

With  that  of  Ferdinand,  and  regarded  the  issue  <^  theee  tmn^ 

actions  as  a  precedent  for  himself.    Jonn,  the  daughter  a# 

Ferdinand  by  Isabella,  was  married  to  the  archduke  Phitipi 

and  being,  in  ri^  of  her  motfier,  heir  of  Castile,  seeuied 

entitled  to  dispute  with  Ferdinand  the  present  poflseesion  of 

fhat  kingdom.     Henry  knew  that,  notwithstandkig  Ms  owtt 

pretensions  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the  greater  part  of  tha 

nation  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  his  wife^s  title ;  and 

he  dreaded  lest  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  daily  advanemg 

towards  manhood,  might  be  tempted  by  ambition  to  lay  imaie* 

ffiate  claim  to  Ae  crown.     By  his  perpetual  attentimi  to  depreM 

the  partisans  of  the  York  family,  he  had  more  elosely  united 

^lem  into  one  party,  and  increased  their  desire  of  stoking  off 

fhat  yoke  under  which  they  had  so  long  labored,  and  of  tidcing 

«very  advantage  which  his  oppressive  government  should  give 

Ills  enemies  against  him.    And  as  he  possessed  no  independsflt 

ferce  like  Ferdinand,  and  governed  a  kingdom  niMH^  turbulenl 

iind  unruly,  which  he  himself  by  his  narrow  politics  had  coi^ 

firmed  in  factious  prejudices,  he  apprehended  thai  his  eituatieii 

Would  prove  in  the  issue  still  more  precarioas. 

•    Nothing  at  ftrst  could  turn  out  more  contrary  to  tfie  king^a 

wishes  than  the  transactions  in  Spain.     Ferdinand,  as  well  m 

flenry,  had  become  very  unpopular,  and  from  a  like  causei, 

%is  .former  einctions  and  hnpositions ;  and  the  states  of  Outlle 

discovered  an  evident  resolution  of  preferring  the  title  of  PbiUf 

'^nd  Joan.     [1506.]     In  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  favor- 

ttble  dispositions,  the  archduke,  now  king  of  Castile,  atletMM 

%y  his  consort,  embariced  for  Spain  during  the  winter  aeaaoa; 

to  meeting  with  a  vioient  tempest  in  the  Chefineli  was  obliged 

4k>  take  belter  in  th«  harbor  of  Weji^ooth.     Sir  John  Trench- 

^9d,  a  gentleman  of  autiiority  in  the  coun^  of  Dorset,  hearing 

tjf  n  fleet  upon  the  coast,  had  assembled  some  forces ;  and 

being  joined  by  Sir  John  Gary,  who  was  also  at  the  head  of 

jan  armed  body,  he  came  to  that  town.     Finding  that  Philip^ 

'in  order  to  relieve  his  sickness. and  fatigue,  was  already  conaf 

Hnlidi«9  he  inrited  him  to  his  house;  and  immedia^ly  d^ 

fpatohed  a  messenger  to  inform  the  court  of  this  impolMi 


IMAnt  Tkft  ka«  MH  i]|  aB  htm  iht  «m1  of  Atoftdd  M 
iGmpIioi^t  PhiKp  on  bb  arrival  in  Eogkmd,  and  to  inforoi 
fnn  thai  be  ioleoded  to  pay  him  f%  visit  in  person,  and  to  giv^ 
fatm  a  ffiiitaJ»lo  ree<»pti0a  ia  his  doroiaions.  Philip  koew  that 
lie  could  BOt  now  depart  without  the  king's  oonsent;  an4 
Aerefore,  for  the  sake  of  deipatoh,he  resolved  to  anticipate  hia 
Tisit,  and  to  have  ^n  intorviaw  with  him  at  Windsor.  Henr}F 
feceived  him  with  all  the  magnificence  possible,  and  with  aM 
the  seemiitg  cordiality;  but  be  resolved,  notwithstanding,.  I0 
draw  sQBBe  advantage  from  this  invoiuntery  vfeit  paid  htm  ^ 
Ijsmyal  guest 

.  £dmoDd  de  la  Pole,  eari  of  SuSblk,  nephew  to  Edward  IV«. 
^d  brother  to  the  earl  of  Linooln,  skin  in  the  battle  of  Stokai 
bad  some  years  before  killed  a  man  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passkiOf 
fud  had  been  obliged  to  i^ply  to  the  king  for  a  n»mi8sion  of 
the  crime.  The  king  had  gfan^  his  request;  but,  bekiif 
little  indulgent  to  aU  peiwms  connected  wi&  the  bouse  of  York^ 
be  obliged  him  to  appear  openly  in  court  and  plead  his  pardoQ» 
duflbUc*  mace  resenting  the  affinnt  than  grateful  for  the  favor, 
ted  fled  mto  Fbuiidem,  and  taken  shelti^  with  bis  aunt,  tha 
fiticfaesB  ef  Burgundy;  but  being  promised  fi>rgiveness  by  tha 
Inog,  he  returned  to  Ei^^and,  and  <4ytained  a  new  pazdom 
Actuated,  however,  by  tha  natural  inquietude  of  bis  tempw* 
ind  uneasy  from  debts  which  he  had  cootvacrted  by  his  great 
iaefiettse  ai  Priose  Armor's  wedding,  he^  again  made  an^ 
•topenumt  into  Flanders.  The  king,  well  acquainted  with  Uio 
faaofal  discontent  which  prevailed  against  his  administration^ 
Mria^ed  not  this  incidant,  which  might  become  of  importance  | 
m3  he  employed  his  usual  artifices  to  elude  the  efibrts  of  hia 
Mamies.  He  directed  Sir  Bobert  Guison,  governor  of  tha 
aasiie  of  Hammes,  to  desert  his  charge,  and  to  iasinuate  hia^ 
arif  into  ^  confidence  of  Suffolk,  by  making  him  a  tendai 
if  hia  servkes*  Upcn  tnfimiuitbn  secretly  conveyed  by  Cua* 
isn,  the  kkig  aeissed  William  Courtney,  eldest  son  to  the  ea<i 
if  Devonshire;  and  n^nied  to  the  lady  Cathario^  sister  d 
Ike  fltteen ;  William  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  earl  ^  Sufiilk . 
Sr  jttmes  l^rrel,  and  Sir  &naes  Windham*  with  some  pi»aona 
aif  inferior  quaiity ;  and  he  committed  them  to  cipstody.  hoti 
Abergavenny  and  Sir  Thomas  OreeA  we»e  also  a^pprehended  # 
Iml  were  soon-afW  releai^  from  their  canfinesfiant  Wilhafll 
^la  Polewask«gdetaii»dw prison:  Courtney  was attsiniedi 
•MJU  though  mi  nxocuted,  he  xecoirered  not  hia  .iibexty  durin|| 
dM  jgrn^M  lii^iMf.,..  9m  ^ieaiy's  chief  sev«|io:  ffUnton  Sir 


Aimes  WincBiaiii  and  'Sir  Jaines  tyneU  wfao  w%fe  brooglt  10 
^ir  trial,  condemned,  and  exectrted :  the  fate  of  ihe  latte* 
gave  general  satisfoction,  on  account  of  bis  participation  in  ihm 
Korder  of  the  young  picinees,  9on»of  Edward  IV.  Notw^^j 
•landing  theee  discoveries  and  execations,  CursoA  was  sdtt 
able  to  maintain  bis  credit  with  the  eari  of  Suflblk :  Henr^r,  ki 
erder  to  remove  all  suspicion,  bad  ordered  him  to  be  excom- 
municated, together  w^  Sufiblk  himself,  for  his  pretended 
lebellion.  But  ailer  that  tmitor  had  performed  all  the  services 
eat^>eetsd  from  him,  he  suddenly  deserted  the  earl,  and  cams 
over  to  England,  where  the  king  received  lum  with  umisaij 
marks  of  favor  and  confidence.  Suffolk,  astonished  at  ihii 
instance  of  perfidy,  finding  that  even  the  duche8S4)f  Bucgaodyy 
tired  with  so  many  fruitless  attempts,  had  become  ind^rMi 
to  his  cause,  fled  secretly  ii^  Fiance,  dienee  into  Genaasy^ 
imd  returned  at  last  into  the  Low  Countries ;  where  he  wai 
IHTofeected,  though  not  countenanced,  by  IHttlip,  then  in  olom 
flfiianott  with  the  king. 

Henry  neglected  not  the  present  opportimity  of  complaining 
ID  his  guest  of  ^e  receptkm  which  Suffolk  had  metwidi  in  his 
dominions.  **  I  really  thought,*'  repfied  the  king  of  Castile^* 
^  that  your  greatness  and  felicity  had  set  you  far  above  appm* 
befViions  from  any  pemon  of  so  little  ccxisequenee :  but,  t# 
give,  you  satisfaetion,  I  shall  banish  him  my  state.^  ^i 
expect  that  you  will  carry  your  complaisance  further,'*  saMl 
the  king ;  *^  I  desire  to  have  SuffoUc  put  into  my  bands,  wiieM 
•kme  I  can  depend  upon  his  submission  and  obedience.'! 
^  That  measure,"  said  Philip,  ^  wili  reflect  dishonor  upon  yo« 
as  well  as  myself.  You  will  be  thou^t  to  have  treated  me  as 
M  prisoner."  ^  Then  the  matter  is  at  an  end,"  replied  tber 
king ;  ^^foir  I  will  take  that  dishcmor  upon  me ;  and  so  youv 
honor  is  saved."  *  The  king  of  Castile  found  himself  under  C 
necessity  of  coin|rfying;  but  he  first  exacted  Hemy's  pmmiss 
tint  he  would  spare  Suffolk's  life.  That  nobleman  was  invitsA 
over  to  England  by  Philip ;  as  if  the  king  would  grant  him  • 
pardon,  on  the  intercession  of  his  friend  and  ally.  Upon  faki 
appearance,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  the  king  oi^ 
Castile,  having  fully  satisfied  Henry,  as  well  by  this  coneessioB 
aa  by  signing  a  trsaty  of  commeice  between  Engftand  and 
Castile,  whbh  was  advantageous  to  the  former  kmgdom,t  was 
at  tost  allowed  to  depart,  after  a  slay  o£  three  mondis.  Hs 
»    ■       '  ■    '      - '  I  ,  I  ■.  ijf 


Imded  to  QpAin,  w««  jcfyMh  xeeahred  bf  Uis  OMfaim,  aaA 
pm  in  possesion  of  the  1»R>ne.  [ldOV.1  fie  died  eooa 
sfter;  and  Joan,  his  widow,  felling  iato  deep  mekmchoij, 
Ferdinand  was  again  enabled  to  reinstate  hinisdf  io  autberitj, 
and  to  govern,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  the  «^ole  Speniali 
monaTchy.  •   ■ 

The  king  survived  OiesetmMacdoiis  two  yean;  iyntBOlhiBg 
memorable  occurs  in  the  reraaiaing  part  of  his  leig^  exoepi 
kis  affiancing  his  second  daughter,  Mary,  to  the  young  aich* 
take  Charles,  son  c^  Philip  of  CastUe.  [liOa]  He  e«teiw 
tained  also  some  intentioiis  of  marriage  foor  himsdf,  fixst  with 
fie  queen  dowager  of  Naples,  usUct  of  Ferdimad ;  afteiwawki 
frith  tte  duchess  dowager  of  Savc^,  daughter  ai  M*»«wii>i«it| 
md  sister  of  l^lip.  Ikit  the  deelhie  of  his  heiJth  put  «a  end 
to  all  such  thoughts;  and  he  began  to  east  has  eye  tewaids  thai 
fhture  existence  Which  the  iniquities  and  seventies  of  his  imga 
rendered  a^ery  dismal  prospect  to  ban.  To  allay  the  tenna 
under  which  he  labored,  be  endeavored,  by  diatmutiiig  akaa 
and  foondi^  rel^oi»  houses,  to  make  atonement  for  his 
crimes,  and  to  puichase,  by  the  saerifioe  of  part  of  hia  ilUgoV 
ten  treasures,  a  reeoncHiation  wkh  his  offended  Maker.  m# 
tnorse  even  seii^  talm  at  intervals  for  the  abase  of  hiaanthop* 
ity  by  Empson  and  Dudley ;  hot  not  soffideiit  to  make  hias 
Wop  the  Tapaeious  luind  of  those  opproKors.  Sir  Wittiana 
Capei  was  again  fined  two  thousand  pooods  andev  soBse  firm 
dous  pretence,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  dariag  la 
m(M>n)ur  against  ihe  iniquity.  Harsis,  an  alderman  of  I2mi» 
d&n,  was  indicted,  add  died  of  vexation  before  his  trial  eanaa 
to  an  issue.  Shr  Latnrt^ce  Ailmer,  who  had  bees  mavor,  aad 
liis  two  sheriffs,  wem  condemned  m  heavy  &ie8,  aad  aent  ta 
prison  till  they  made  payment  liie  kiog  gave  eoantenanca 
to  all  these  oppressions ;  till  death,  by  its  nearer  appcoacheai 
ilnpressed  new  tefn»s  upon  htai ;  and  he  dien  taimd^  by  a 
^general  clause  in  his  will,  that  restitution  should  be  UMide  ta 
all  those  whom  he  had  kijured.  [IMi.]  He  diad  of  a  aaUp 
aomption^  at  his  fovmte  palace  of  Richmond,  afler  a  leign  of 
jkweaty-^ree  years  and  eight  mcmths,  and  in  the  fiAy^secqad 
ifaar  of  his  age.* 

'  The  reign  of  Henry  Til.  was,  in  the  main,  fortoaate  iat  him 
pe<^le  at  home,  and  honorable  abroad.  He  pat  an  end  to  iha 
aivu  wars  with  which  the  natbn  had  long  been  harassed,  Im 
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^M^tmnt  peiM  maS  oidor  in  Umi  ^Mt^  lie  dywytrtl  tliK 
firmer  exerlntant  power  of  the  nobility,  and,  together  with  ilm, 
fiiendahip  of  soine  foreign  princes,  he  acquired  the  eoBsidem* 
tion  and  legasi  ci  all.  He  tored  peaoe  without  fearing  war  v 
though  agisted  widi  continual  suspioiona  of  his  servants  and 
ministers,  he  discovered  no  timidity,  either  in  the  conduot  of 
kis  ofiairs,  or  in  ^  day  of  battle ;  aad  tbou^  often  ssivera 
in  his  pumshanents,  he  was  commoniy  less  actuated  by  reveagu 
tbui  by  maxims  of  policy.  The  serrioes  whieh  he  rendered 
tlie  people  were  derived  from  his  views  of  private  advantage^ 
SBther  ^nU»  motives  of  pttblbapiril;  aod  where  be  deviatc4 
from  interested  regards,  it  was  unkiuHm  to  himself,  and  eve^ 
from  the  malignant  prejudices  of  fectioo,  or  the  mean  |m>jeeti 
of  avanee  ;  not  from  the  sallies  of  passion,  or  allurements  ot- 
pleasure ;  still  less  from  the  beni^  motives  of  frieodalup  and 
generesity.  His  capacity  was  exeeUent,  but  somewhat  con>> 
tracted  t^  the  narrowness  of  his  heart ;  he  possessed  insiaua* 
Ibn  and  address,  but  never  employed  thw  ialeiMSt  except 
where  some  great  point  of  interest  was  to  be-gatned;  and 
wlnle  he  neglected  to  concyiate  the  afibctions  of  his  people^ 
hb  oAen  Mt  the  danger  of  resting  his  authonty  on  their  feaf 
and  reverence  alone.  He  was  alwa3rB  extremely  attentive  to 
Ms  a^yrs;  but  poareased  not  the  ihcirity  of  seeing  ftir  into 
temity ;  uid  was  more  expert  at  previding  a  rem^y  for  his 
mistalBis  thai]  judteious  in  aveiding  ^lem.  Avaiioe  was,  on 
die  whde,  his  ruling  passion ;  *  and  he  remains  aa  instaneoy 
aimest  emgalar,  of  -a  man  placed  in  a  hif^  station^  and  pos* 
sessed  of  talents  for  great  af&irs,  in  whom  that  passion  prsr 
iominated  above  aiiiltttion^  Even  assong  private  persopsi 
anrarioe  iseommonly  nothing  but  a  speeies  of  ambition,  and  is 
ehsefly  ineited  by  the  prospect  oi  that  re^ud,  distinction,  uid 
eonsideratwn,  wiik^  attend  on  richea. 
'  The  po#»  of  the  kings  of  England  had  always  been  sone^ 
^hat  Irregdlar  or  djacretionmry ;  but  was  soarcefy  ever  oo 
aiaahite  axumg  any  fixrmer  reign,  at  least  aAer  (he  eetabr 
.....  ..,., ,    , .  ■  .1. 

*  As  s  proof  of  Henry's  attention  to  tiie  smallest  profits,  Baos* 
tells  us,  that  he  liad  seen  a  book  of  accounts  kept  by  Stepfeoni  aad 
wdMeiibsd  in  almost  every  leaf  by  ths  kia^'e  swtt  hand.  Ammig 
^ther  articles  was  the  foUowiqg :  **  lum,  BeceiTed  of  snch  a  oqp 
five  marks  for  a  pardon,  which  If  it  do  not  pass,  the  money  to  lit 
repaid,  or  the  party  otherwise  satisfied."  Opposite  to  t^e  mcmoran^ 
aam,ais  kinghsd  writ  with  his  own  hand,  •«Otlisrwisa«  '  ^  *" 
Bsooa.  pi  IM.  ,     :   m 
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die  advantsgw  derived  fvon  ibe  peimad 
^  ika  mmh  AiU  of  vigor^  induitry,  «id  aesefity^  T 
•fi  p«^e«ta»  itestdy  iae^cary  purpeeetaad  atteadM  witb  < 
ms  well  as  gx)d  fortune  in  evefy.  enteiprtte;  lie  eaane  to-ikm 
^baom^hBT  hotig  aad  bbcxty  oWil  warn,  whiefti  bad  deatix^od 
iU  diu.  g^mi  nobility,  wbo  alone  eootd  reaist  the  eaomach^ 
wsnta  of  his  authomy ;  the  people  wefe  tmd  with  daoard 
mod  tdbasliiie  coDVutiioQa^and  wilbag  to  anheMt  lo  usurpaiioai^ 
bad  eren  ho  ti^iidea,  mther  than  pimige  tbeanwlvea  anew  ial^ 
like  miafines :  the  fniitless>  effiirta  niade  against  bim  a«nr«d 
alwaya,  as  is  usual,  to  confirni  hia  authomy  :  as  he  ruled  by 
m  fiictioB,  and  the  leaser  factteot  all  tboae  oo  wboni  l)e  ooi^ 
i»red  officea^  sensible  that  tbey  oared  every  thing  to  hm  pfo» 
^aetiont  were  willing  to  si^Kport  his  power,  though  at  tba 
•spanae  ef  justice  mid  aalkmal  pmileges*  These  aaam  tba 
eibief  causes  whiob  at  ^s  tune  bestowsd  ob  the  ciowa  a# 
flDinidecable  an  additieft  o£  paaeogative,  and  iwndemd  tba 
faeaent  leig^  a  kind  o£  epodi  ia  the  Baglisb.co—lttaiiqa  . 
-'  This  prince,  thoa^  he  eaalted  hia  pierofilive  above  kws 
»jealebniled  by  bis  hiatonsii  for  oiaBy  gvxl  bnra,  w4iieb  be 
ande  be  eiHu^  for  tbe  ^ovemmant  of  bis  aul^eclfc  Bwtimk 
aensidevable  regij^mions,  mdeed«  aie  found  among  tbe  f 
•f  thia4i«ign,  both  wkb  regaird  to^tbe  poi&ae  of  the.ktB^ 
•imI  its  eoBimcace :  but  ^  former  ace  geneiaUy  coniriv 
ivitb  mneb  better  jadgment  tbui  the.tolter«  Tbe  naoa».i' 
ideas  of  order  vod  equity  ane  sufimaot  to  guide  a  iegii^tor  ia 
aof^fy  thing  tiiat  lega^  the  laMaiaaJ  admJCTrtwtioit  of  jualioe  t 
b«t  die  piiBc»pies  of  oenuneiee  are  oMieh  raoni  eoaofdici^ed^ 
tod  require  long  experience  and  deep  refleetion  to  beuAveU 
mderstood  in  any  state*  Tbe  lea^  oonaatpienae  of  t^l^aoicil 
^ctiee  is  tb^w  ol^  eoOtmry  to  first  apipasaaiblxjiHlM 
wonder  that  durii^  the  reign  of  Henry  VlI..4hebr.^niallBaB 
«ne  frequently  mistaken ;  and  itv  ikma^ti^pff^ikm  tMt&edt 
4m  even  in  the  age  of  Lorpdi^fifiaan,:  ^vsay;aiapeilbct>«Bd 
.  iirroneoua  ideas  were  foiled  iao>idiftau%}QOi;)ii>ni  10  ^'.jv.br.d 
Early  in  Henry's  reign^  tbe  authority  of  the  ater  ebambep^ 
which  was  befofie)lbiiadid  on  commonila(|a'ja£ll^aBoidheprac« 
tice,  waa^idMiSome^iek  confirmed  b4^  ak9«>  ^'pJfHi^^nl :  * 
Lord  Bacon  ex|>|phej^utilinr  «yhi^ fe  |j*f  J»l»»: 
even  dunng  the  age  orthat  nislonan,  Jjffb^tf^i^^ 
iwwll  »    X  .ujij  .ir^  t  uwH  fl — Ml  Utm  I  .'i&j  dl^  iiiijJi  fl  *}±[ 


xiar.HiBr  or  mmuLMik 

im  iim  «piat  of  iodufemimoto^  stili  tow  Mglier  in  tae  kiUaofii 
ikemnfmiM  to  it  toereaaed,  tili  it  was  antiidy  aMMied  If 
ael  of  pailiaikieiil  in  the  veiga  of  Cfaaries  L,  a  linie  befoo  tla 
•aittm«ieefnen(t  of  the  ctril  vrnm. 

Lftwa  wen  passed  ia  this  re^,  otdaiaiag  the  ktog'a  siit 
lc«  mttrder  to  he  canied  q»  within  a  year  aad^  a  dayvf 
Fonaerly  it  (id  oot  usually  ooous^nce  till  aAer ;  and  as  tte 
ftieads  i^  the  pefson  nmrdered  often  in  the  iotenrsd  c«» 
pyunded  matters  wkh  the^ofimined,  the  crime  fireqaently  passed 
UnpmkkkeA,  Suits  were  given  to  the  poor  *^  in  fyrma.  pa» 
peris,"  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  without  paykig  dues  for  the 
wzte,  or  any  fees  le  the  council :  t  a  good  law  at  all-  timely 
eepe<naUy  in  that  age,  when  the  people  laboied  under  ^ 
of>pres8ion  of  the  gfeat ;  but  a  law  dtfiicttlt  to  be  carried  inii 
exeeution.  A  law  was  made  against  oanying  oC  any  woman 
hy  icace4  The  benefit  of  dergy  was  ahrid^d  ;^  and  the 
emMBal,  on  the  fiist  ctfenoe,  yma  ordered  to  be  burned  ia 
the  hand  vinih  a  letter  denoyng  hi*  crime ;  after  which  ^h^ 
was  poinded  eaj^Uy  for  a^r  new  o&nee.  ^l»riffii  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  fine  any  pefsOQv  without  ^viaastysum* 
mcM^ag  him  before  their  €ourt||  it  i»  stmnge  tiuit  sueh  a 
fsactiee  ahodd  ever  have  p^vafled.  Attaat  of  juries  w«a 
fvanted  in  oases  irbkh  exeeeded  A>ity  pounds'  vaAue$1[  m 
law  which  ham  ira  appeaianee  oi  equity,  btj^  whiob  wnm  afiem 
waids  immd  inconv««iiest  Ae^ons  pcqfwdar  were  not  idlowed 
la  be  eluded  by  fraud  or  covin.  If  any  servant  of  the  khig*a 
eonspiied  afaiaat  the  life  ef  the  steward,  tieasuver,  or  conqi* 
trdler  of  the  kaBg^3  houaehold,  tiiis  design,  though  not  foiloww 
by  any  overt  aoC,  was  made  liable  to  ^e  punbhnient  ut 
4^oay.**  This  static  was  eim^ed  fiar  the  security  of  Ak^ 
M^op  Morton,  who  found  himself  exposed  to  ^e  enmity  of 
fieat  numbers. 

Thdre  aearpdy  passed  any  sesson  during  this  reign  witho«r 
some  i^atute  against  engaging  retaineisit  and  giving  thedi 
badges  or  liveries ;  ft  a  practice  l^  whieh  they  were  in  a 
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tad.  Mi  ii>«i  kept  « 
I  hkok  un  all  WMffp  nmunc  lipni^  iwtn  ^  Tioifnw, 
#Dd  eymm  m  boanig  sfidoDoa  far  Vm  m  «o«rti  «f  juUM*^ 
This  diMHder,  which  hftd  pMvsiledi  dmiag  iiM«3r  MigiWi  wIm^ 
jtfii^  l«w  oouU  five  iMtfe  piotec^oB  lo  the  sufaiMtt  was  tliPB 
deeply  rooted  m  Eof^d ;.  and  il  raquirad  aU  tiie  yig^hmm 
nod  ngor  of  Henry  io  es^rpate  it  There  is  a  story  of  >li 
eovefity  agatosi  this  alMise;  and  it  seem  to  merit  fraim^ 
Ihou^  k  is  eonuQBpxdy  ciled  ae  aa  instaaae  <^  his  avaiioe  aad 
lapadty*  The  eail  oi  Osfopd,  his  favoiite  geiaeial,  io  when 
lie  always  placed  great  and  deserved  oeofikdeece^  having 
i^lendidly  eotectaioed  him  at  his  castle  of  Heningham,  wee 
deidiQus  of  making  a  pax«de  of  his  msgaifioeoee  at  the 
d^aitwe  of  his  xoyal  guest;  and  ordeied  all  his  reteineisi^ 
wiA  their  livens  aod  hedges,  to  he  dmwn  up  m  two  iiaes^ 
diat  their  appearance  might  be  the  more  gallant  and  splendid* 
'r^  Afy  lordt*'  s«d  the  king,  ^^  I  have  heard  mudi  of  your  ^os- 
^ta^^hBtdMftmaifereaH^eedsthea^eit  These  haodsooMi 
^editlenimi  end  yeomen,  whom  I  see  ea  bath  sides  of  me^ 
W0»  na  doabt  your  menial  servaots.^  The  earl  smiled,  and 
imfiewed  diat  his  ihflpne  wses  too  nenoer  for  soeh  mapsSr 
km»*:  ''Th^  ese  mc«t  of  them^*'  enttoiiied  he»  ""my 
fetainew,  iKhoase  oosae  to  do  me  semee  at  tbia  tinM,  wheft 
thiqr  knew  I  9m  boooted  vnik  yoiir  aasjesty's  preseaoo.^ 
The  king  stovlad  a  Me,  and  said, ''  By  Wf  fidtti,  my  lo«d,.I 
tmsk  you  for  year  good  cheer,  hot  I  most  not  aUov  my  la«9 
flo  be  broken  in  my  sight  My  aOemey  n»ast  speak  with 
fOtt."  Q3l6«A  is  smd  to  havo  paid  no  leas  than  fifteen  tboii* 
pisid  m»Tfc<i»  ea  a^compoeitioo  for  his  oAMee« 
•  The  ineieaie  of  toe  arts,  more  e^bctually  tbvi  all  the 
eaforitifle  of  W,  fHit  an  end  lo  this  peroickMis  pmctk^.  The 
oohili^,  metoad.of  vyiQ|;  widi  each  other  in  the  number,  and 
boldness  of  thw  retamers,  ao4|uiied  by  degrees  a  moio 
eimliaed  spsciee.  q£  evuilation,  and  endeavosed  to  excel  in  the 
flj^ndor  and  elegance  of  their  equipajge,  houses^  and  tablest 
Tbe^ommon  peoplorao  Icmger  maa^ained  in  vicious  irilfness 
hy  their  superiors,  were  <ddiged  to  learn  soqk  calling  or 
indasfiy,  ani  heeame  usel^  bodi  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  hi  spite  of  those  who  deekdni 
so  yiolendy  against  refinement  in  the  arts,  or  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  luxury,  that,  as  much  as  an  industrious  tiadest 
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ftM^Mf»  tfb  im^  -It  iMr  ttib  «r  a  itMdwtt  nobliinw  inoi0 
tMdtbki  tan  titttt  of  aft  cnftieitt  tMHOB.^ 
i  fiatfHe  ttMBt  anportoit  faiw,  ts  in  09tf»e<fieftcMS  whkiAi  iM* 
•Mietidd  ctatfing  the  re^  cf  Itoiry,  ««•  ii«i  fy'  vkith  tiMl 
sdbiHty  aiii  geatiy  aequired  a  poire^  of  braakla^  tha  Wckw 
entails,  and  of  aHaaniing  tliek  eMaie8.t  By  loeaas  of  thta 
la«r,  joined  «^  tbe  baginaiivg  kncaiy  aad  fattoatnaiili  of  M 
afe,  tKa  graae  foftunea  of  tbe  barona  wme  gmduafiy  dlfl^ 
iipaiBd,  asid  the  pcopofty  of  fho  ooinmoiis  hudrMOd  in  EiMW 
laiid.  it  ia  fMrdbabte  tliat  Hcnitf  HiMflttw  aad  hReoded  thu 
eotiseqiiafiee ;  because  the  coiHrtaiit  icbeine  of  hia^paHat 
cUMittdted  i&  depresali^  the  grMt,  and  exahlBgeh«MlUH|il( 
lawyem^  And  men  of  new  fitraaiea,  wiio  w&mwimi  dk^^kMm 
4fto  hhn,  -•»  'JonsMisf.m)ii  iiarfi  Jcrij 

ThiB  king's  lov«  of  moneir  aatufal^^lfed  ^Kili^^'iBabtiQil^ 
aomiH^ee,  whieh  incfewsed  hi$%«MMMV^  litMj^&t^imkifr^iag^ 


bf  tnoMt  of  the  Uem  aaaMfd  <da 

W9  wete  Mther  him^'ifian'pMinMi  IjiaiMMdM^riiMcdMMHlM 
ghfen  to  th€to>< '  aa»iWP  la#s»4ni«iWi^i( 
tbtenesld^oi^^^^iiJd^iif;  {fMrif^'wIa 

of^«M^  #1ltlii»L^ife  nmraMin^^iifaiagvtafealu 
lolrbddi:mMi4vi»ir<ia<^6abMti^  ^M^  mMM 

flMtetribMo^  ^<l«a#^  JbMby^o#|(|Q|)iif|||>^seil|i^|y(M^ 

miiiinm)lkam*»imj  fithi>\mpMltl0it6^  tatutartdOmd'Hwr 

hurtfoi  to'  trade,  i<Nli#%«rfdtiitl«pi^a«aiPo^WtfB^^ 
i^^rft«f^  tltt^i'^jp^^o^Ml  Mag,  1^  immkKm'nHSiM 

mibem^mstemi^v4ieiif'^'\^im  Aims  tifmw^  Ht^dki^^mm  mk^i^ 

<><^LM^^#m»-iitatf«'^agakiaf><^  ist^ktum^iMt^ 

dr^i^«^^'f]te^itf(itMf^hli^  •pttiyitii 
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ihfttt  to  make  4nore  be  exported.  But  so  far  was  the  anxiety 
m  this  head  carried,  that  merchants  alien,  who  imported  com- 
modities into  the  kingdom,  were  obliged  to  invest  in  Eng- 
lish comnKxlities  all  the  money  acquired  by  their  sales,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  conveying  it  away  in  a  clandestiue 
manner.* 

It  was  prohibited  to  export  horses ;  as  if  that  exportation 
did  not  encourage  the  breed,  and  render  them  more  plentiful 
in  the  kingdom.t  In  order  to  promote  archery,  no  bows  were 
to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  six  shillings  and  fourpeucej 
Teducing  money  to  the  denomination  of  our  time.  The  only 
efiect  of  this  regulation  must  be,  either  that  the  people  would 
be  supplied  with  bad  bows,  or  none  at  all.  Prices  were  also 
affixed  to  woollen  cloth,^  to  caps  and  hats  :  ||  and  the  wagefi 
of  laborers  were  regulated  by  law.^J  It  is  evident,  that  these 
matters  ought  always  to  be  led  free,  and  be  intrusted  to  the 
common  course  of  business  and  commerce.  To  some  it  may 
appear  surprising,  that  the  price  of  a  yard  of  scarlet  cloth 
-should  be  Umited  to  six  and  twenty  shillings,  money  of  our 
a§^;  that  of  a  3rard  of  colored  cloth  to  eighteen;  higher 
prices  than  these  commodities  bear  at  present ;  and  that  the 
Wages  of  a  tradesman,  such  as  a  mason,  bricklayer,  tiler, 
etc.,  should  be  regulated  at  near  tenpence  a  day  ;  which  ia 
not  much  inferior  to  the  present  wages  ^ven  in  some  parts 
of  England.  Labor  and  commodities  have  certainly  risen 
aince  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  ;  but  not  so  much  in 
every  particular  as  is  generally  imagined.  The  greater 
industry  of  the  present  times  has  increased  the  number  of 
tradesmen  and  laborers,  so  as  to  keep  wages  nearer  a  par 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  great  increase  of  gold  and 
eilver.  And  the  additional  art  employed  in  the  finer  man- 
nfactures  has  even  made  some  of  these  commodities  full 
below  their  former  value.  Not  to  mention,  that  merchants 
and  dealers,  being  contented  with  less  profit  than  formerly, 
afford  the  goods  cheaper  to  their  customers.  It  appears  ^ 
a  statute  of  this  reign,**  that  goods  bought  for  sLxteenpence 
would  sometimes  be  sold  by  the  merchants  for  three  shillings. 
The  commodities  whose  price  has  chiefly  risen,  are  butchcr^s 

•  3  Henry  Vn.'cap.  8.  t  H  Henry  VII.  cap.  18. 

X  3  Henry  VII.  cap.  12.  f  4  Henry  VII.  cap.  S. 

S  4  Henry  VS.  c^>.  9.  f  11  H«&ry  VII.  et^  32. 

••  4  Hsnry  VXL  etp.  9. 
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meat,  fimi,  and  fish,  (especially  tbe  latter,)  which  cannot  bs 
much  augmented  in  quantity  by  the  increase  of  art  and  industfy. 
The  profession  which  then  abounded  most,  and  was  sometimes 
embraced  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  was  the  church  :  by 
a  clause  of  a  statute,  all  clerks  or  students  of  the  university 
were  forbidden  to  beg,  without  a  permission  from  the  vice* 
chancellor.* 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry  during  this 
period,  was  the  restraints  put  upon  it ;  and  the  parliament,  ot 
rather  the  king,  (for  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  every  thing,) 
enlarged  a  litde  some  of  these  limitations ;  but  not  to  & 
degree  that  was  requisite.  A  law  had  been  enacted  during 
the  reign  of  H^nry  IV.,f  that  no  man  could  bind  his  son  or 
daughter  to  an  apprenticeship,  unless  he  were  possessed  of 
twenty  shillings  a  year  in  land  ;  and  Henry  Vll.,  because  the 
decay  of  manufactures  was  complained  of  in  Norwich  from 
the  want  of  hands,  exempted  that  city  from  the  penalties  of 
the  law4  Afterwards  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk  obtained 
a  like  exemption  with  regard  to  some  branches  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.^  THese  absurd  limitations  proceeded  from  a 
desire  of  promoting  husbandry,  which,  however,  is  never  more 
efiectually  encouraged  than  by  the  increase  of  manufactures. 
For  a  like  reascm,  the  law  enacted  against  enclosures,  and  for 
the  keeping  up  of  farm  house8,||  scarcely  deserves  the  high 
praises  bestowed  on  it  by  Lord  Bacon.  If  husbandmen 
understand  agriculture,  and  have  a  ready  vent  for  their  com- 
modities, we  need  not  dread  a  diminution  of  the  people 
employed  in  the  country.  All  methods  of  supporting  p<^ 
ulousness,  except  by  the  interest  of  the  proprietors,  are  violent 
and  ineffectual.  During  a  century  and  a  half  after  this 
period,  there  was  a  frequent  renewal  of  laws  and  edicts 
against  depopulation;  whence  we  may  infer,  that  none  of 
them  were  ever  executed.  The  natural  course  of  improve- 
ment at  last  provided  a  remedy. 

One  check  to  industry  in  England  was  the  erecting  of  cor- 
porations ;  an  abuse  which  is  not  yet  entirely  corrected.  A 
law  was  enacted,  that  corporations  should  not  pass  any  by- 
laws without  the  corjsent  of  three  of  the  chief  officers  of 
•tete-U     They  were   prohibited  from  imposing  tolls  at  theii 

♦  11  Henry  VH.  cap.  22.  f  4  Henry  VIL  ci^.  17. 

1  11  Henry  VII.  cap.  11.  {  12  Henry  YIL  eap.  1.  . 

'  4  SEeary  VH.  cap.  19.  \  19  Henry  YIL  «ap.  7 
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The  cities  of  Glocester  and  Worcester  had  even 
Slnposed  tolls  on  the  Severn,  which  were  aboiished.t 

There  is  a  law  of  this  reign,^  containing  a  preamble,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers 
in  London  had,  by  their  own  authority,  debarred  all  the  other 
merchants  of  the  kingdom  from  trading  to  the  great  marts  in 
the  Low  Countries,  unless  each  trader  previously  paid  them 
the  sum  of  near  seventy  pounds.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a 
by«law  (if  it  deserve  the  name)  could  ever  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  the  authority  of  parliament  should  be 
jpequisite  to  abrc^te  it 

It  was  during  this  reign,  on  -the  second  of  August,  1492> 
a  little  before  sunset,  that  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese, 
«et  out  from  Spain  on  his  memorable  voyage  for  the  discoveiy 
of  the  western  world ;  and  a  few  years  af^er,  Vasquez  de 
Gama,  a  Portuguese,  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
opened  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  *  These  great  events 
were  attended  with  important  consequences  to  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  even  to  such  as  were  not  immediately  concerned 
in  those  naval  enterprises.  The  enlargement  (^  commerce 
and  navigation  increased  industiy  and  the  aits  every  where  : 
the  nobles  dissipated  their  fortunes  in  expensive  pleasures : 
men  of  an  inferior  rank  both  acquired  a  share  in  the  landed 
property,  and  created  to  themselves  a  considerable  property 
of  a  new  kind,  in  stock,  commodities,  art,  credit,  and  cor- 
respondence. In  some  nations,  the  privileges  of  the  commons 
increased  by  this  increase  of  property  :  in  most  nations,  the 
kings,  finding  arms  to  be  dropped  by  the  barons,  who  could 
no  longer  endure  their  former  rude  manner  of  life,  established 
standing  armies,  and  subdued  the  liberties  of  their  kingdoms : 
but  in  all  places,  the  condition  of  the  people,  from  the  depres- 
sion of  the  petty  tyrants  by  whom  they  had  formerly  been 
oppressed  nOher  than  governed,  received  great  imi^rovement ; 
and  they  acquired,  if  not  entire  liberty,  at  least  the  most 
considerable  advantages  of  it.  And  as  the  general  course 
of  events  thus  tended  to  depress  the  nobles  and  exalt  the 
people,  Henry  VII.,  who  also  embraced  that  system  of  policy, 
has  acquired  more  praise  than  his  institutions,  strictly  fak- 
ing, seem  of  themselves  to  deserve  on  account  of  any  profound 
wisdom  attending  them. 

♦  10  Henry  VIL  cap. -8.  t  !•  Bsnry  YII.  cap*  28. 
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It  wiui  by  iMseident  only  that  the  king  had  not  a  conftUti% 
ble  share  in  those  great  naval  discoveries,  by  which  the  pres* 
ent  age  was  so  much  distinguished.     Columbus,  after  meeting 
with  many  repulses  from  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  London,  in  order  to  explain 
his  projects  to  Henry,  and  crave  his  protection  for  the  execu- 
tion of  them.     The  king  invited  him  over  to  England ;  but  his 
brother,  being  taken  by  pirates,  was  detained  in  his  voyage  ; 
and  Columbus,  meanwhile,  having  obtained  the  countenance 
of  Isabella,  was  supplied  with  a  small  fleet,  and  happily  exe- 
cuted his  enterprise.     Henry  was  not  discouraged    by  tUs 
disappointment :    he  fitted  out  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian, 
settled  in  Bristol,  and  sent  him  westwards  in  1496,  in  searck 
of  new  countries.     Cabot  discovered  the  main  land  of  Amer- 
ica towards  the  sixtieth  degree  of  northern  latitude  :  he  sailed 
southwards  along  the  coast,  and   discovered  Newfoundland 
and  other  countries ;  but  returned  to  England  without  making 
any  conquest  or  setdement.     Elliot  and  other  merchants  in 
Bristol  made  a  like  attempt  in  1502.*     The  king  expended 
fourtomi  thousand  pounds  in  building  one  ship,  call^  the  Great 
Harry .t    She  was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  ship  in  the 
English  navy.     Before  this  period,  when  the  prince  wanted 
a  fleet,  he  had  no  other  expedient  than  hiring  or  pressing  ships 
from  die  metcfaants. 
But  though  this  improvement  of  navigation,  and  the  discov- 
*  ery  of  both  4he  Indies,  was  the  most  memomble  incident  that 
happened  during  this  or  any  other  period,  it  was  not  die  only 
great  event  by  which  the  age  was  distinguished.    In  145S, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Tucks;  and  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  some  remains  of  learning  were  still  preserved, 
being  scattered  by  these  barbarians,  took  shelter  in  Italy,  and 
imported,  togeth^  with  their  admirable  language,  a  tincture 
of  their  science,  and  of  their  refined  taste  in  poetry  and  elo- 
quence    About  the  sssne  time,  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue 
was  revived,  the  stud^  of  antiquity  became  fashionaUe,  and 
the  esteem  for  lilexature  gradually  propagated  itself  through- 
out overy  naticm  in  Europe.    The  art  of  printing,  invented 
about  that  time,  extremely  facilitated?  the  progress  of  all  these 
improvements  :    the  invention  of   gunpowder  changed  the 
whole  art  of  war ;  mighty  innovations  were  soon  after  made 
in  religbn,  such  as  not  only  jiflfected  those  states  that  embraced 

•  Kymsr,  voL  xia.  p.  37.  f  Stows,  9.4M. 
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them,  but  even  those  that  adhered  to  the  aneieiit  fiith  and 

worship  ;  and  thus  a  general  revolution  was  made  in  human 
affairs  throughout  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  men  gradually 
attained  that  situation,  with  regard  to  commerce,  arts,  science, 
government,  police,  and  cultivation,  in  which  they  have  ever 
since  persevered.  Here,  therefore,  commences  the  useful,  as 
well  as  the  more  agreeable  part  of  modem  annals  ;  certainty 
has  place  in  all  the  considerable,  and  even  most  of  the  minute 
parts  of  historical  narration ;  a  great-  variety  of  events,  pre* 
served  by  printing,  give  the  author  the  power  of  selecting,  as 
well  as  adorning,  the  facts  which  he  relates;  and  as  each 
incident  has  a  reference  to  our  present  manners  and  situation, 
inistructive  lessons  occur  every  moment  during  the  course  of 
the  narration.  Whoever  carries  his  anxious  researches  into 
preoeding  periods,  is  moved  by  a  curiosity,  liberal  indeed  and 
commendable ;  not  by  any  necessity  for  acquiring  knowledga 
of  public  affairs,  or  the  arts  of  civil  government 
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[1509.]  The  death  of  Henry  VII.  had  been  attended  with 
as  open  and  visible  a  joy  among  the  people  as  decency  would 
penxiit ;  and  the  accession  and  coronation  of  his  son,  Henry 
Vni.,  spread  universally  a  declared  and  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tion. Instead  of  a  monarch  jealous,  severe,  and  avaricious, 
who,  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years,  was  sinking  still 
deeper  in  thos»  unpopular  vices,  a  young  prince  oi  eighteen 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  who,  even  in  the  eyes  of  men  of 
sense,  gave  promising  hopes  pf  his  future  conduct,  much  more 
in  those  of  the  people,  always  enchanted  with  novelty,  youth, 
and  ro3ral  dmnity.  The  beauty  and  vigor  of  his  person,  ac- 
companied xmh  dexterity  in  every  manly  exercise,  was  further 
adorned  with  a  blooming  and  ruddy  countenance,  with  a  lively 
air,  with  the  appearance  of  spirit  and  activity  in  all  his  de* 
meaner.*  His  father,  in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  public  business,  had  hitherto  occupied  him  entirely  in 
the  pursuits  of  literature ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made 
gave  no  bad  prognostic  of  his  parts  and  capacity .t  Even  the 
vices  of  vehemence,  ardor,  and  impatience,  to  which  he  was 
subject,  and  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  tyranny,  wers 
considered  only  as  faults  incident  to  unguarded  youth,  which 
would  be  corrected  when  time  had  brought  him  to  greater 
moderation  and  maturity.  And  as  the  contending  tildes  of 
York  and  Lancaster  were  now  at  last  fully  united  m  his  per- 
son, men  justly  expected,  from  a  prince  obnoxious  to  no  party, 
that  impartiality  of  administration  which  had  l<»ig  been  un- 
known in  England. 


•  T.  HorL  Luonbr.  p.  182. 
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These  favomble  prepowessions  of  the  publid  were  encouiw 
•ged  bj  the  measures  which  Hemy  embraced  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  reigo.  His  grandmother,  the  countess  oi 
Eichmond  and  Derby,  was  still  alive;  and  as  she  was  a 
woman  much  celebrated  for  funidence  and  virtue,  he  wisely 
showed  great  deference  to  hor  opinion  in  the  establishment 
of  his  new  council.  The  members  were,  Warham,  av^ibiiAiop 
of  Canterbury  and  chancellor ;  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  stew* 
ard ;  Lord  Herbert,  chamberlain ;  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  master 
of  the  wards  ai^d  constable  of  the  Tower ;  Sir  Edward  Poyn* 
mgs,  comptroller ;  Sir  Henry  Mamey,  afterwards  Lord  Mar* 
ney ;  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  afterwards  Lord  Darcy ;  Thomas 
Ruthal,  doctor  of  laws ;  and  Sir  Henry  Wyat.*  These  mea 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  business  under  the  late  king, 
and  were  the  least  unpopular  of  all  the  ministers  employed  by 
that  monarch. 

But  the  chief  competitors  for  faw<xt  and  authority,  under  tha 
new  kir.sr,  were  the  earl  of  Surrey,  treasurer,  and-Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  secretary  and  privy  seal.  This  prelate,  who 
enjoyed  great  credit  during  all  the  former  reign,-  had  acquired 
such  habits  of  caution  and  frugality  as  he  could  not  easily  lay 
aside ;  and  he  still  opposed,  by  his  remonfttrances,  those 
schemes  of  dissipation  and  expense,  which  the  youth  and  pas- 
S!ons  of  Heary  rendered  agreeable  to  him.  But  Surrey  was  a 
more  dexterous  courtier ;  and  though  few  had  borne  a  great- 
er share  in  tlic  fnigal  politics  of  the  late  king,  he  knew  how  to 
conform  himself  to  the  humor  of  his  new  master  ;  and  no  one 
was  so  forward  in  promoting  that  liberality,  pleasure,  and  mag- 
nificence, which  began  to  prevail  under  the  young  monarch.t 
By  this  policy,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Henry ;  he  made 
advantage,  as  well  as  the  other  courtiers,  of  the  lavish  disposi- 
tion of  his  master ;  and  he  engaged  him  in  such  a  course  of 
{^ay  and  idleness  as  rendered  him  negligent  of  a£^rs,and. 
willing  to  intrust  the  government  of  the  state  entirely  into  the 
haads  of  his  ministers.  The  great  treasures  amassed  by  the 
late  king  were  gradually  dissipated  in  the  giddy  expenses  of 
Henry.  One  party  of  pleasure  succeeded  to  another :  tilts, 
tournaments,  and  carousids  were  exhibited  with  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  age  ;  and  as  the  present  tranquillity  of  the  pub- 
lic permitted  the  court  to  indulge  itself  in  every  amusemen 

•  Herbert,  Stows»  p.  486.    HoUngihed,  p.  799. 
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serious  busiacss  was  but  little  attended  to.  Or,  if  the  king 
intermitted  the  course  of  his  festivity,  he  chiefly  employed  him- 
self in  an  ;ippHca'ion  to  music  and  literature,  which  were  his 
ftivorite  pursuits,  and  which  were  well  adapted  to  his  genius. 
He  had  made  such  proficiency  in  the  former  art,  as  even  to 
eompose  some  pieces  of  church  music,  which  were  sung  in  his 
chapel.*  He  was  initiated  in  the  elegant  learning  of  the  an- 
cients. And  though  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  seduced 
into  a  study  of  the  barren  controversies  of  the  schools,  which 
were  then  fashionable,  and  had  chosen  Thomas  Aquinas  for 
bis  favorite  author,  he  still  discovered  a  capacity  fitted  for 
more  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge. 

The  frank  and  careless  humor  of  tfe  king,  as  it  led  him  to 
dissipate  the  treasures  amassed  by  his  father,  rendered  him 
negligent  in  protecting  the  instruments  whom  that  prince  had 
employed  in  his  extortions.  A  proclamation  being  issued  to 
encourage  complaints,  the  rage  of  the  people  was  let  loose 
on  all  informers,  who  had  so  long  exercised  an  unbounded 
tyranny  over  the  nation :  t  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  con- 
demned to  the  pillory,  and  most  of  them  lost  their  lives  by  the 
violence  of  the  populace.  Empson  and  Dudley,  who  were 
most  exposed  to  public  hatred,  were  immediately  summoned 
before  the  council,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  which 
had  rendered  them  so  obnoxious.  Empson  made  a  shrewd 
apology  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  associate.  He  told  the 
coimcil,  that  so  far  from  his  being  justly  exposed  to  censure  for 
bis  past  conduct,  his  enemiels  themselves  grounded  their  clamor 
on  actions  which  seemed  rather  to  merit  reward  and  appro- 
bation :  that  a  strict  execution  of  law  was  the  crime  of  which 
he  and  Dudley  were  accused;  though  that  law  had  been 
established  by  general  consent,  and  though  they  had  acted  in 
obedience  to  the  king,  to  whom  the  administration  of  justice 
was  intrusted  by  the  constitution:  that  it  belonged  not  to 
them,  who  were  mstruments  in  the  hands  of  supreme  power, 
to  determine  what  laws  were  recent  or  obsolete,  expedient  or 
hurtful ;  since  they  were  all  alike  valid,  so  long  as  they 
remained  unrepealed  by  the  legislature :  that  it  was  natural 
for  a  licentious  populace  to  murmur  against  the  restraints  of 
authority ;  but  all  wise. states  had  ever  made  their  glory  con- 

•  Lord  Herbert 
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"dht  IB  ^ttb  jmt  distribiitioii  of  fewEidt  hbA  {itiHdiiiiADts,  and 
had  amiexed  the  former  to  the  observance  and  enforcement 
of  the  lavrs,  the  latter  to  their  viohttion  and  infraetion ;  and 
=that  a  sudden  overthrow  of  all  government  night  be  expeoted 
where  the  judges  were  committed  to  the  merey  of  the  crimi- 
nals, the  ralen  to  that  of  the  tubjeete.* 

NotwItiMtanding  this  defence,  Empaon  aad  Dudley  were 

«eat  to  tte  Ttfywer,  and  soon  after  brought  to  their  trial.     The 

strict  execution  of  laws,  however  obsoleta,  eoukl  never  be 

irapnted  to  them  as  a  crime  in  a  court  of  judteature ;  and  it  is 

likely  that,  ev^^i  where  they  had  exerciwd  ariiitiary  power, 

the  king,  ae  they  had  acted  by  the  secret  commands  of  his 

isther,  was  not  wiiling  that  tiieir  conduet  should  undergo  too 

■evere  a  scruflny.     In  order,  therefofe,  to  gratify  die  people 

"wUh  the  pmnshrnent  of  these  obnosious  ministevs,  cranes  very 

mpfobe^le,  or  indeed  abtfolulely  impossible,  weve  charged 

'«ipon  them :  that  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 

the  sdveteign,  and  had  intended,  on  the  dei^  of  the  kite  king, 

to  have  seized  by  force  the  administration  of  government. 

The  jury  were  so  far  moved  by  popular  prejudices,  joined  to 

■court  infhience,  as  to  give  a  verdict  against  diem  ;  which  was 

afterwards  conilrmed  by  a  bill  of  attainder  in  pariiament,t  and, 

'«t  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  was  executed  by  warrant 

Irom  the  king.     Thus,  ia  those  arbitrary  times,  justice  was 

equally  violated,  whether  the  king  sought  po#er  and  riches, 

-or  courted  popularity. 

Henry,  while  he  punished  the  tnstruinents  of  past  tyranny, 
ind  yet  such  a  deference  to  fovfner  engagements  as  to  detib- 
emte,  immediately  after  his  accession,  concerning  the  celebra- 
tiott  of  his  marriage  widi  the  inAinfa  Catharine,  to  whom  he 
had  been  affianced  during  his  father^s  liftnime.  Her  former 
tmarriage  with  his  brother,  ^d  the  inequality  of  l&eir  years, 
were  the  chief  objections  urged  against  his  espousing  her ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  her  known  virtue, 

•  Horbarti  Holingdiod,  p.  801. 

f  This  psrliament  met  on  the  21«t  Jsniuury,  1/^10.  A  law  was 
there  f^nacted,  in  order  to  prevent  some  abuses  which  had  prevailed 
during  tiie  late  reign.  The  forfeiture  upon  the  penal  statutes  was 
reduned  to  the  term  of  l^ee  years.  Costs  and  daaiages  were  given 
•gainst  in^ormen  upon  aoquftbaL  of  the  aoeoaed :  more  severe  pnnish- 
.  BBcnts  were  enacted  agaiast  pexjuxjr :  the  iahae  faiyiiaitloos  procuzad 
by  Empson  and  Dudley  were  declared  null  and  invalid.  Traverses 
were  allowed ;  and  the  time  of  tendering  them  enlarged.  1  Henry 
^rm.  c.  8|  le,  II,  12. 
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modesty^  and  sweetness  of  dispontfon  were  imisted  on ;  te 
affection  which  she  bore  to  the  king;  the  large  dowry  to 
which  she  was  entitled  as  princess  of  Wales ;  the  interest  of 
cementing  a  close  alliance  with  Spain ;  the  necesmty  of  find 
mg  some  confederate  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  France 
the  expediency  of  fulfilling  the  engagements  of  the  kle  king. 
When  these  considerations  were  weighed,  they  determined  the 
council,  though  contrary  to  the  opinion  ci  the  primate,  to  give 
Henry  their  c^vice  for  celebrating  the  marriage.  The  countess 
of  Richmond,  who  had  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments  widi 
the  council,  died  soon  after  the  marriage  of  her  grandscm. 

The  popularity  of  Henry's  government,  hu  undisputed 
title,  his  extensive  authority,  his  large  treasures,  the  tnui« 
quillity  of  his  subjects,  were  circumstances  which  rendered 
his  domestic  admimstration  easy  and  prosperous :  the  situation 
of  foreign  afiairs  was  no  less  happy  and  desirable.  Italy  ooii- 
tinued  still,  as  during  the  late  reign,  to  be  the  centre  of  all  the 
wars  and  ne^tiations  of  the  European  princes  ;  and  Henry^s 
alliance  was  courted  by  all  parties ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  not  engaged  by  any  immediate  interest  or  necessity  to 
take  part  with  any.  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  after  his  conquest 
of  Milan,  was  the  only  great  prince  that  possessed  any  terri- 
tory in  Italy ;  and  could  he  have  remained  in  tranquillity,  he 
was  enabled  by  his  situation  to  prescribe  laws  to  all  the  Italian 
princes  and  republics,  and  to  hold  the  balance  among  them. 
But  the  desire  of  making  a  conquest  of  Naples^  to  which  he 
had  the  same  title  or  pretensions  with  his  predecessor,  still 
engaged  him  in  new  enterprises :  and  as  he  foresaw  oppom- 
tion  ftom  Ferdinand,  who  was  connected  both  by  treaties  and 
afiinity  with  Frederick  of  Naples,  he  endeavored  by  the  c^en 
of  interest,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  monarch  were  ever  open, 
to  engage  him  in  an  opposite  confederacy.  He  settled  with 
him  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Frederick ;  a  plan  which  the  pditicians  of 
that  age  regarded  as  the  most  egregious  imprudence  in  the 
French  monarch,  and  the  greatest  perfidy  in  the  Spanish. 
Frederick,  supported  only  by  subjects  who  were  either  disSon* 
tented  with  his  government  or  indifferent  about  his  fortunes, 
was  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  confederacy,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  dominions :  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
Naples  immediately  prove  the  source  of  contention  among  his 
enemies.  Ferdinand  gave  secret  orders  to  his  general,  Gon- 
salvo,  whom  the  Spaniards  honor  with  the  appellation  of  tho 
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*  great  captein,*^  to  attache  the  aimies  oi  Fraiioe,  and  main 
himself  master  of  all  the  dominioiui  <^  Naples.  Gonaalvo 
prevailed  in  every  enteq>ri8e,  defeated  the  French  in  two 
pitched  battles,  and  insured  to  his  prince  the  entire  possession 
of  that  kingdom.  Lewis,  unable  to  procure  redress  by  foroe 
<ii  arms,  was  obtiged  to  enter  into  a  fruitless  negotiation  with 
Ferdinand  for  the  recovery  of  his  share  of  the  partition  ;  and 
all  Italy,  during  some  time,  was  held  in  suspense  between 
these  two  powerful  monarchs. 

There  has  scarcely  been  any  period  when  the  balance  of 
power  was  better  secured  in  Europe,  and  seemed  more  able 
to  maintain  itself  without  any  anxious  concern  or  attention  of 
the  princes.  Several  great  monarchies  were  established ;  and 
no  one  so  for  surpassed  the  rest  as  to  give  any  foundation  or 
even  pretence  for  jealousy.  England  was  united  in  domestic 
peace,  and  by  its  situati<m  happily  secured  from  the  invasion 
of  foreigners.  The  coalition  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain 
had  formed  one  powerful  monardiy,  which  Fe»iinand  admin* 
istered  with  arts,  fraudulent  indeed  and  deceitful,  but  full  of 
vigor  and  ability.  Lewis  XIL,  a  gallant  and  generous  prince 
had,  by  espousing  Anne  of  Brittany,  widow  to  his  predecessor 
preserved  the  union  with  that  principality,  on  which  the  safety 
of  his  kingdom  so  much  depended.  Mflodmilian,  the  emperor^ 
besides  &e  hereditary  dominionfl  of  the  Austiian  family 
maintained  authority  in  the  empire,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
levity  of  his  character,  was  able  to  unite  the  German  princes  in 
any  great  plan  of  interest,  at  least  of  defence.  Charles,  prince 
of  Castile,  grandson  to  Msudmiliaa  and  Ferdinand,  had  already 
succeeded  to  the  rich  d^Mmnicms  of  the  house  ci  Burgundy ; 
and  being  as  yet  in  early  youth,  the  government  was  intrust- 
ed to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  his  aunt,  a  princess  endowed  with 
ftignal  prudence  and  virtue.  The  internal  force  of  these 
several  powerful  states,  by  balancing  each  other,  might  long 
have  maintained  general  tranquillity,  had  not  the  active  and 
enterprising  genius  of  Julius  IL,  an  ambitious  pontiff,  first 
excited  the  fiames  of  war  and  discord  among  them.  By  hia 
intrigues,  a  league  had  been  ibnned  at  Cambrny,*  between 
himself,  Maximilian,  Lewis,  and  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  object 
of  this  great  confederacy  was  to  overwhelm,  by  their  united 
arms,  he  commonwealth  of  Venice.  Heniy,  without  any 
motive  from  interest   or  passicm,  allowed  1^  name  to  be 

•  In  isaa. 
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,  inserted  in  the  confederacy.  This  oppressive  and  iniquitom 
league  was  but  too  successful  against  the  republic. 

The  great  force  and  secure  situation  of  the  considerable 
monarchies  prevented  ary  one  from  aspiring  to  any  ccmquest 
of  moment ;  and  though  this  consideration  could  not  maintlun 
general  peace^  or  remedy  the  natural  inquietude  of  men,  it 
rendered  the  princes 'of  this  age  more  disposed  to  desert 
engagements,  and  change  their  alliances,  in  which  they  were 
retained  by  humor  and  caprice,  rather  than  by  any  natural 
or  durable  interest.  [1510.]  Julius  had  no  sooner  humbled 
tlie  Venetian  republic,  than  he  was  inspired  with  a  nobler 
ambition,  that  d*  expelling  all  foreigners  from  Italy,  or,  to 
speak  in  the  style  affected  by  the  Italians  of  that  age,  the  free- 
ing of  tliat  country  entirely  from  the  domi^on  of  barbarians.* 
He  was  determined  to  make  the  tempest  fall  first  upon  Lewis ; 
and  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  this  great  enterprise,  he  at 
once  sought  for  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  that  monarch,  and 
courted  the  alliance  of  other  princes.  He  declared  war 
against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  confederate  of  Lewis.  He 
solicited  the  favor  of  England,  by  sending  Henry  a  sacred 
rose,  perfumed  with  musk  and  iinointed  with  chrism.t  He 
eogaged  in  his  interests  Cambridge,  archbishop  of  York,  and 

,  Henry's  ambassadq^  at  Rome,  whom  he  soon  afler  created  a 

.  cardinal.  He  drew  over  Ferdinand  to  his  party,  though  that 
monarch  at  first  made  no  declaration  of  his  intentions.  And 
what  be  chiefly  valued,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss 
fsantons,  who,  enraged  by  some  neglects  put  upon  them  by 
Lewis,  accompanied  with  contumelious  expressions,  had  quit- 
ted the  alliance  of  France,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
revenging  themselves  on  that  nation. 

-fl511.]  While  the  French  monarch  repelled  the  attacks 
of  bis  enemies,  he  thought  it  also  requisite  to  make  an  attempt 

•  on  the  pope  himself,  and  to  despoil  him  as  much  as  possible 
of  that  sacred  character  which  chiefly  rendered  him  formida- 
bie.     He  engaged  some  cardinals,  dit^usted  with  the  violence 

i  of  lulitts,  to  desert  him ;  and  by  their  authority  he  was 
<let')rmitied,  in  coi^notio|i  with  Maximilian,  who  still  adhered 
to  his  alliance,  to  call  a  general  council,  which  might  reform 
th?  church,  and  check  the  exorbitancies  of  the  Reman  pontiff. 

.  A  pcyncil  was  summoned  at  Pisa,  which  from  >the  beginning 

.  bore  a  very  inauspicious  aspect,  and  promised  little  success  to 

«  Quiwiard.  lib.  viii  f  SpeL  ConciL  voL  iL  p.  725. 
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fb  ailheTenfs.  Except  a  ft w  Prenclt  bi^ops,  who  unwilfingfy 
obeyed  the  king's  commands  in  attending  the  council,  all  the 
other  prelates  kept  aloof  from  an  assembly  which  they  regard- 
ed as  the  offspring  of  faction,  intrigue,  and  worldly  politics. 
£ven  Pisa,  the  place  of  their  residence,  showed  them  signs 
of  contempt ;  which  engaged  them  to  transfer  their  session  to 
%ilan,  a  city  under  tfie  dommion  of  the  French  monarch. 
'Notwithstandhig  this  advantage,  they  did  not  experience  much 
more  respectful  treatment  from  the  inhabitants  of  Milan ;  and 
found  it  necessary  to  make  another  remove  to  Lyons.*  Lewis 
himself  fortified  these  violent  prejudices  in  favor  of  papal 
authority,  by  the  symptoms  which  he  discovered  of  regard, 
defbrence,  and  submission  to  Julius,  Whom  he  always  spared, 
even  when  fortune  had  thrown  into  his  hands  the  most  invito 
ing  opportunities  of  huhibling  him.  And  as  it  was  known 
that  his  consort,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  was  ex- 
tremely disquieted  m  mind  on  account  of  his  dissensbns  with 
the  holy  father,  all  men  prognosticated  to  Jufius  final  success 
ja  this  unequal  contest. 

The  enterprising  pontiff  knew  his  advantages,  and  availed 
Mmself  of  them  with  the  utmost  temerity  and  insolence.  So 
much  had  he  neglected  his  sacerdotal  character,  that  he  acted 
in  person  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  vi^ted  the  trenches,  saw 
some  of  his  attendants  killed  by  his  side,  and,  like  a  youi^ 
soldier,  cheerfully  bore  all  the  rigors  of  winter  and  a  severe 
season,  in  pursuit  of  military  glory :  f  yet  was  he  still  able  to 
throw,  even  on  his  most  moderate  opponents,  the  charge  of 
impiety  and  profaneness.  He  summoned  a  council  at  ^ 
Lateran :  he  put  Pisa  under  an  interdict,  and  all  the  places 
which  gave  shelter  to  the  schismatical  council :  •  he  excommu- 
nicated the  cardmals  and  prelates  who  attended  it : '  he  even 
pointed  his  spiritual  thunder  asainst  the  princes  who  adhered 
to  it :  he  freed  their  subjects  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
gave  their  dominions  to  every  one  who  could  take  possession 
of  them. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who  had  acquired  the  surname  of 
Catholic,  regarded  the  cause  of  the  pope  and  of  religion 
only  as  a  cover  to  his  ambition  and  selfish  politics :  Henry, 
naturally  sincere  and  sanguL::e  in  his  temper,  and  the  more 
"SO  on  account  of  his  yovth  and  inexperience,  was  moved  with 
a  hearty  desire  of  protecting  ihe  pope  from  the  oppression  to 

^ » i 

•  Guicciard.  lib.  x.  .  t  Quiodard.  Kb.  ix. 
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which  he  believed  hita  exposed  from  the  ambiUoui  enterpii 
of  Lewis.  [1512.]  Hopes  had  been  given  him  by  Julius, 
tibat  the  title  of  ^^  most  Christian  king,^^  which  had  hitherto 
been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  which  was  regard- 
ed as  its  most  precious  ornament,  should,  in  reward  of  hie 
services,  be  transferred  to  that  of  England.*  Impatient  alio 
of  acquiring  that  distinction  in  Europej  to  which  his  power 
and  opulence  entitled  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter 
ami^t  the  noise  of  arms ;  and  the  natural  enmity  of  the  Eng- 
lidi  against  France,  as  well  as  their  ancient  claims  upon  that 
kingdom,  •  led  Henry  to  join  that  alliance  which  the  pope« 
Spain,  and  Venice  had  formed  against  the  French  monarch. 
A  herald  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  exhort  Lewis  not  to  wage 
impious  war  against  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and  when  he 
returned  without  success,  another  was  sent  to  demand  the 
ucient  patrimonial  provinces,  Anjou,  Maine,  Guienne,  and 
N^ormandy.  This  message  was  understood  to  be  a  declara- 
^n  of  war;  and  a  parliament,  beins  summoned,  readily 
granted  supplies  for  a  purpose  so  much  favored  by  the  English 
nation.t 

Buonaviso,  an  agent  of  the  pope^s  at  London,  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  court  of  France,  and  had  previously  revealed 
to  Lewis  all  the  measures  which  Hemy  was  concerting  against 
him.  But  this  infidelity  did  the  king  inconsiderable  prejudice, 
in  comparison  of  the  treachery  which  he  experienced  from  the 
selfish  purposes  of  the  ally  on  whom  he  chiefly  relied  for 
assistance.  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  had  so  long  per- 
severed in  a  course  of  crooked  politics,  that  he  began  even  to 
value  himself  on  his  dexteri^  in  fraud  and  artifice ;  and  he 
made  a  boast  of  those  shameful  successes.  Bemg  told  one 
day,  that  Lewis,  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character,  had 
complained  of  his  haying  once  cheated  him :  ^^  He  lies,  the 
drunkard !^^  said  he;  ^l  have  cheated  him  above  twenty 
times."  This  prince  considered  his  close  connections  with 
Henry  only  as  the  means  which  enabled  him  the  better  to 
take  advantage  of  his  wuit  of  experience.  He  advised  him 
not  to  invade  France  by  the  way  of  Calais,  where  he  himself 
should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  assist  him :  he  exhorted  him 
lather  to  send  forces  to  Fontarabia,  whence  he  could  easily 

•  Guicciard.  Ub.  xL    P.  Baniel,  yol.  ii.  p.  1898.    Herbert    Hdl» 
lnfihed»  p.  831. 
t  Hetbert    Holingikad,  p.  811. 
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imagined  the  English  had  still  some  adherents.  He  promised 
to  assist  this  conquest  hy  the  junction  of  a  Spanish  army.  And 
so  forward  did  he  seem  to  promote  the  interests  of  Jiis  scm-in* 
law,  that  he  even  sent  ve»els  to  England^  in  order  to  tntm- 
port  oYer  the  forces  which  Henry  had  leyiod  for  that  purpose. 
The  marquis  of  Dorset  commanded  this  armament,  which 
.  ccHosisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  mostly  infantry ;  Lord  Howard, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Broke,  Lord  Ferrars,  and  many 
.  others  of  the  young  gentry  and  nobility,  accompanied  him  in 
this  service.  All  were  on  fire  to  distinguish  themseLves  by 
.military  achievements,  and  to  make  a  conquest  of  importanoe 
for  their  master.  The  secret  purpose  of  Ferdinand,  in  this 
unexampled  generosity,  was  suspected  by  nobody. 

The  small  kingdom  of  Navarre  lies  on  the  frontiers  between 
France  and  Spain;  and  as  John  d* Albert,  the  sovereign,  was 
connected  by  friendship  and  alliance  with  Lewis,  the  opportunity 
seemed  favorable  to  Ferdinand,  while  the  English  forces  were 
conjoined  with  his  own,  and  while  all  adherents  to  the  council  of 
Pisa  lay  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  to  put  himself 
in  possession  of  these  dominions.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was 
Dorset  landed  in  Guipiscoa,  than  the  Spanish  monarch  declared 
his  readiness  to  join  him  with  his  forces,  to  make  with  united 
arms  an  invasion  of  France,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Bay- 
onn^  which  opened  the  way  intoGuienne :  •  but  he  remarked 
^D  the  English  general  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to  leave 
.  behind  them  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which,  being  in  close 
alliance  with  France,  could  easily  give  admittance  to  the 
enemy,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  Spain  and  the 
combined  armies.  To  provide  against  so  dangerous  an  event, 
he  required  that  John  should  stipulate  a  neutrality  in  the  pres- 
ent war ;  and  when  that  prince  expressed  his  willingness  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  for  that  purpose,  he  also  required 
that  security  should  be  given  for  the  strict  observance  of  it 
John  having  likewise  agreed  to  this  condition,  Ferdinand 
demanded  that  he  should  deliver  into  his  hands  six  of  the  most 
ccHisiderable  places  of  his  dominions,  together  with  his  eldest 
son  as  a  hostage.  These  were  not  terms  to  be  proposed  to  a 
sovereigr  ;  and  as  the  Spanish  monarch  expected  a  refusal,  he 
gave  immediate  orders  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  his  general,  to 
make  an  invasion  on  Navarre,  and  to  reduce  that  kingdom. 

•  Herbert.    HoUngihBd,  p.  81d. 


Alva  sdon  made  h&nself  master  of  all  the  smaller  ttiwha ;  luSi 
being  ready  to  form  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  capital,  fee 
summoned  the  marquis  of  Dorset  to  join  him  with  the  Engliaii 
lirmy,  and  concert  together  all  their  operations. 

Dorset  began  to  suspect  that  the  interests  of  his  master  wrpb 
very  little  regarded  in  all  these  transactions ;  and  hiiving  no 
orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  or  make  war  any 
where  but  in  France,  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. He  remained  therefore  in  his  quarters  at  Fontambia ; 
but  so  subtle  was  the  contrivance  of  Ferdinand,  that  even 
while  the  English  army  lay  in  ^t  situation,  it  was  almost. 
.  equally  serviceable  to  his  purpose,  as  if  it  had  acted  in  con- 
junction with  his  bwti.  It  kept  die  French  army  in  awe,  and 
prevented  it  from  advancing  lo  succor  the  kingdom  of  Navarre ; 
so  that  Alva,  having  full  leisure  to  conduct  the  siege,  made 
himself  master  of  Simpeluna,  and  obliged  John  to  seek  for 
shelter  in  France.  The  Spanish  general  applied  again  to 
Dorset,  and  proposed  to  conduct  with  united  counsels  ihe 
operations  of  the  **  holy  league,*^  (so  it  was  called,)  against* 
Lewis :  but  as  he  still  declined  forming  the  siege  of  Bayonne, 
and  mther  insisted  on  the  invasion  of  the  principality  of  Bearne, 
a  part  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  dominions  which  lies  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  Dorset,  justly  suspicious  of  his 
sinister  intentions,  represented  that,  without  new  orders  from 
his  master,  he  could  not  concur  in  such  an  urtdertaking.  In 
order  to  procure  these  orders,  Ferdinand  despatched  Martin  de 
Ampios  to  London  ;  and  persuaded  Henry  that,  by  the  refrac- 
tory and  scrupulous  humor  of  Ae  English  general,  the  most 
fkvorable  opportunities  were  lost ;  arid  that  it  was  necessary 
be  should  on  all  occasions  act  in  concert  with  the  Spanish 
commander,  who  was  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  reasons  of  every  operation.  But  before  orders 
to  this  purpose  reached  Spain,  Dorset  had  become  extremely 
Unpatient ;  and  observing  that  his  furtfier  stay  served  not  to 
promote  the  main  undertaking,  and  that  his  army  was  daily 
perishing  by  want  add  sickness,  he  demanded  shipping  from 
Ferdinand  to  transport  them  back  into  England.  Ferdinand, 
who  was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  him  with  this  supply  when- 
ever demanded,  was  at  length,  after  many  delays,  obliged  to 
yie'  i  to  his  importunity ;  and  Dorset,  embarking  his  troops, 
prepared  himself  for  the  voyage.  Meanwhile  the  messenger 
arrived  with  orders  from  Henry,  that  the  troops  should  remain 
in  Spain ;  but  the  soldiers  were  so  diseontcj^ted  with  the  treat- 
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ment  which  they  had  met  mth,  that  they  mutinied,  and  ohiiged 
Aeir  commanders  to  set  sail  for  England.  Henry  was  much 
displeased  with  the  ill  success  of  this  enterprise ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Dorset,  hy  explaining  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
Ferdinand,  was  at  last  ahle  to  appease  him. 

There  happened  this  summer  an  action  at  sea,  which  brought 
not  any  more  decisive  advantage  to  the  English.  Sir  Thomas 
Knevet,  master  of  horse,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Brittany  with 
a  fleet  of  forty-five  sail  i  and  he  carried  with  him  Sir  Charles 
Brandon,  Sir  John  Carew,  and  many  other  young  courtiers, 
who  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  valor.  Afler 
they  had  committed  some  dep^ations,  a  French  fleet  of  thirty- 
nine  sail  issued  from  Brest,  under  the  command  of  Primauget, 
and  began  an  eng^ement  with  the  English.  Fire  seized  the 
ahip  of  Primauget ;  who,  finding  his  destruction  inevitable,  bore 
down  upon  the  vessel  of  the  English  admiral,  and  grappling 
with  her,  resdved  to  make  her  share  his  fate.  Both  fleets 
stood  some  time  in  suspense,  as  spectators  of  this  dreadful 
engagement ;  and  all  men  saw  with  horror  the  flames  which 
consumed  both  vessels,  and  heard  the  cries  of  fury  and  de- 
spair which  came  from  the  miserable  combatanto.  At  last  the 
French  vessel  blew  up ;  and  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the 
English.*  The  rest  o^  the  French  fleet  made  their  escape 
into  different  harbors. 

.  The  war  which  England  waged  agamst  France,  though  it 
brought  no  advantage  to  the  former  kingdom,  was  of  great 
prejudice  to  the  latter;  and  by  obliging  Lewis  to  withdraw  his 
forces  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions,  lost  him  that 
superiority  which  his  arotls  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
had  attained  in  Italy.  Gaston  de  Foix,  his  nephew,  a  young 
hero,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  French 
forces  ;  and  in  a  few  months  performed  such  feats  of  military 
art  and  prowess,,  as  weie  sufficient  to  render  illustrious  the  life 
of  the  oldest  captain.t  His  career  finished  with  the  great 
battle  of  Bavenna,  which,  afler  the  most  obstinate  c<xiflict,  he 
gained  over  the  Spanish  and  papal  armies.  He  perished  the 
very  moment  his  victory  was  complete ;  and  with  him  perished 
the  fortune  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy.  The  Swiss,  who  had 
jendered  themselves  extremely  formidable  by  their  bands  of  dis- 
ciplined infantry,  invaded  the  Milanese  with  a  numerous  army, 
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laid  raked  up  that  inconstant  people  to  a  revolt  aoatntit  itm 
dominion  of  France.  Genoa  followed  the  example  of  dw 
duchy ;  and  thus  Liewis  in  a  few  weeks  entirely  lost  his  Italian 
conquests,  except  some  garrisons ;  and  Maximilian  Sforza,  the 
son  of  Ludovic,  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  Milan.    [1513.] 

Julius  discovered  extreme  joy  on  the  discomfiture  of  the 
French ;  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  been  beholden  for  it  to 
the  Swiss,  a  people  whose  councils  he  hoped  he  should 
always  be  able  to  influence  and  govern.  The  pontiff  survived 
this  success  a  very  little  time ;  and  in  his  place  was  chosea 
John  de  Medicis,  who  took  the  appellati(»i  of  Leo  X.,  and 
proved  one  of  the  most  iIlustrious>  princes  that  ever  sat  on  the 
papal  throne.  Humane,  beneficent,  generous,  afiable;  the 
patron  of  every  art,  and  friend  of  every  virtue ;  •  he  had  a 
soul  no  less  capable  of  forming  great  designs  than  his  prede* 
cesser,  but  was  more  gentle,  pliant,  and  artful  in  employing 
means  for  the  execution  of  them.  The  sole  defect,  indeed, 
of  his  character  was  too  great  finesse  and  artifice ;  a  fault 
which,  both  as  a  priest  and  an  Italian,  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  avoid.  By  the  negotiations  of  Leo,  the  emperor  Maximiliui 
was  detached  from  the  French  interest;  and  Henryj  notwith- 
standing his  disappointments  in  the  former  campaign,  was  still 
encouraged  to  prosecute  his  warlike  measures  against  Lewis. 

Henry  had  summoned  a  new  sessicm  of  parUament,f  and 
obtained  a  supply  for  his  enterprise.  It  was  a  polUtGa,  and 
imposed  different  sums,  according  to  the  station  and  riches 
of  the  person.  A  duke  paid  ten  marks,  an  earl  five  pounds, 
a  baron  four  pounds,  a  knight  four  marks;  every  man 
valued  at  eight  hundred  pounds  in  goods,  four  marks.  An 
imposition  was  also  granted  of  two  fifteenths  and  four  tenths.! 
By  these  supplies,  joined  to  the  treasure  which  had  been  left 
by  his  father,  and  which  was  not  yet  entirely  dissipated,  he 
was  enabled  to  levy  a  great  army,  and  render  himself  formi- 
dable to  his  enemy.  The  English  are  said  to  have  been 
much  encouraged,  in  this  enterprise,  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
n  the  Thames  under  the  papal  banner.  It  carried  presents 
^f  wine  and  hams  to  the  king  and  the  more  eminent 
fourtiers;  and  such  fond  devotion  was  at  that  time  enter- 
tained towards  the  court  of  Rome,  that  these  trivial  presents 
were  every  where  received  with  the  greatest  triumph  and 
exultation. 
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In  Older  to  pieveat  all  djaturbaacei  from  Scofland  wMk 

Henry's  arms  should  be  employed  on  the  continent.  Dr.  W^sU 
dean  of  Windsor,  was  despatched  on  an  embassy  to  James, 
the  king's  brother-in-law ; .  and  instrucdons  were  given  him  to 
accommodate  all  differences  between  the  kingdoms,  as  well 
as  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  court  of  Scotland.*  Some 
complaints  had  already  been  made  on  both  sides.  One  Bar- 
ton, a  Scotchman,  havmg  suffered  injuries  from  the  Portu- 
guese, for  which  he  could  obtain  no  redress,  had  procuied 
letters  of  marque  against  that  nation ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
put  to  sea  than  he  was  guilty  of  ihe  grossest  abuses,  com 
mitted  depredations  upon  the  English,  and  much  infested  the 
narrow  seas.f  Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  admi* 
rals,  and  sons  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  sailing  out  against  him, 
fought  him  in  a  desperate  action,  where  the  pirate  was  killed ; 
and  they  brought  his  ships  into  the  Thames.  As  Henry 
refused  all  satisfaction  for  this  act  of  justice,  some  of  the 
borderers,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  depredations, 
entered  England  under  tlie  command  of  Lord  Hume,  warden 
of  the  marches,  and  committed  great  ravages  on  that  king- 
dom. Notwithstanding  these  mutual  grounds  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, matters  might  easily  have  been  accommodated,  had  h 
not  been  for  Henry's  intended  invasion  of  France,  which 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  nation.!  The  ancient 
league  which  subsisted  between  France  and  Scotland  was 
conceived  to  be  the  strongest  band  of  connection ;  and  the 
Scots  universally  believed,  that  were  it  not  for  the  counte- 
nance which  they  received  from  this  foreign  alliance,  they 
bad  never  been  able  so  long  to  maintain  their  independence- 
against  a  peq}le  so  much  superior.  James  was  further  incited 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  by  the  invitations  of  Anne,  queen 
of  France,  whose  knight  he  had  ever  in  all  tournaments  oro- 
fessed  himself,  and  who  summoned  him,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  romantic  gallantry  prevalent  in  that  age,  to  take  the  field 
in  her  defence,  and  prove  himself  her  true  and  valorous 
champion.  The  remonstrances  of  his  consort  and  of  his 
wisest  counsellors  were  in  vam  opposed  to  the  martial  ardor 
jf  this  prince.  He  first  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  to  the 
assistance  of  France ;  the  ody  fleet  which  Scotluid  seems 
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ever  to  liave  possesitod.  And  though  he  stiil  made  professionf 
of  maintaining  a  neutrality,  the  English  ambassador  easily 
foresaw  that  a  war  would  in  the  end  prove  inevitable  ;  and  he 
gave  warning  of  the  danger  to  his  master,  who  sent  the  earl 
of  Surrey  to  put  the  borders  m  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to 
resist  the  expected  invasion  of  the  enemy. 

Henry,  all  on  fire  for  military  fame,  was  little  discouraged 
by  this  appearance  of  a  diversion  from  the  north ;  and  so 
much  the  less,  as  he  flattered  himself  with  the  assistance  of 
all  the  considerable  potentates  of  Europe  in  his  invasion  of 
France.  The  pope  still  continued  to  thunder  out  his  excom* 
munications  against  Lewis  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  schis- 
matical  council :  the  Swiss  cantons  made  professions  of  violent 
animosity  against  France:  the  ambassadors  of  Ferdinand 
and  Maximilian  had  signed  with  those  of  Henry  a  treaty  of 
alliance  against  that  power,  and  had  stipulated  the  time  and 
place  of  £eir  intended  invasion :  and  though  Ferdinand  dis- 
avowed his  ambassador,  and  even  signed  a  truce  for  a  twelve- 
month with  the  common  enemy,  Henry  was  not  yet  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  selfish  and  sinister  intentions,  and  still  hoped  for 
his  concurrence  af\er  the  expiration  of  that  term.  He  had 
now  got  a  minister  who  complied  with  all  his  mclinations,  and 
flattered  him  in  every  scheme  to  which  his  sanguine  and  im- 
petuous temper  was  inclined. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  almoner  to  the  king, 
surpassed  in  &vor  all  his  ministers,  and  was  fast  advancing 
towards  that  unrivalled  grandeur  which  he  ailerwards  attained. 
This  man  was  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich ;  but  having  got 
a  learned  education,  and  being  endowed  with  an  excellent 
capacity,  he  was  admitted  into  the  marquis  of  Dorset^s  famBy 
as  tutor  to  that  nobleman^s  children,  and  soon  gained  the 
friendship  and  countenance  of  his  patron.*  He  was  recom- 
mended to  be  chaplain  to  Henry  Yll. ;  and  being  employed 
by  that  monarch  in  a  secret  negotiation,  which  regarded 
his  intended  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  Maximilian's 
daughter,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  and 
obtained  the  praise  both  of  diligence  and  dexterity  in  his  con- 
duct.1  That  prince,  having  given  him  a  commission  to  Maxi- 
milian, who  at  that  time  resided  in  Bmssels,  was  surprised,  in 
less  than  three  day{(  after,  to  see  Wolisey  present  himself 
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Mfape  him ;  mi  tuypoBiBg  di«t  be  had  protmeted  hk  depart* 
ure,  he  began  to  reprove  him  for  the  dilatory  execution  of 
his  orders.  Wolsey  informed  him  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  Brussels,  and  had  successfully  fulfilled  all  his  majesty^B 
commands.  ^^  But  on  second  thoughts,^*  said  \he  king,  '*  I 
found  that  somewhat  was  omitted  in  your  orders ;  and  have 
sent  a  messenger  after  you  with  fuller  instructions."  *^  I  met 
the  messenger,"  replied  Wolsey, "  on  my  return :  but  as  I 
had  reflected  on  that  omission,  I  ventured  of  myself  to  execute 
what  I  knew  must  be  your  majesty's  intentions."  The  death 
of  Henry  soon  aAer  this  incident  retarded  the  advancemeat 
of  Wolsey,  and  prevented  his  reaping  any  advantage  from  the 
good  opinion  which'  that  monarch  bad  entertaioed  of  him :  but 
li^nceforwards  be  was  looked  on  at  court  as  a  rising  man ; 
and  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  cast  his  eye  upon  bioi  as  one 
who  might  be  serviceable  to  him  in  his  present  situation.* 
This  prelate,  observing  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  had  totally 
eclipsed  him  in  favor,  resolved  to  introduce  Wolsey  to  the 
young  prince's  familiarity;  and  hoped  that  he  might  rival 
Surrey  in  bis  insinuating  arts,  and  yet  be  contented  to  act  in 
the  cabinet  a  part  subordinate  to  Fox  himself,  who  had  pro- 
moted him.  In  a  little  time,  Wolsey  gained  so  much  on  the 
king,  that  he  supplanted  both  Surrey  in  his  favor,  and  Fox  in 
his  trust  and  confidence.  Being  admitted  to  Henry's  parties 
of  pleasure,  he  took  the  lead  in  every  jovial  conversation,  and 
promoted  all  that  frolic  aftd  entertainment  which  he  found 
suitable  to  the  age  and  inclination  of  the  young  monarch. 
Neither  his  own  years,  which  were  near  forty,  nor  bis  charac- 
ter of  a  clei^yman,  were  any  restraint  upon  him,  or  engaged 
him  to  check,  by  any  useless  severity,  the  gayety  in  which 
Henry,  who  had  small  propension  to  debauchery,  passed  hip 
careless  hours.  During  the  intervals  of  amusement,  he  intro- 
duced business,  and  insinuated  those  maxims  of-  conduct 
which  he  was  desirous  his  master  should  adopt.  He  observed 
to  him  that  while  he  intrusted  his  alfairs  into  the  hands  of  his 
father's  counsellors,  he  had  the  advantage  indeed  of  employing 
men  of  wisdom  and  experience,  but  men  who  owed  not  their 
promotion  to  his  favor,  and  who  scarcely  thought  themselves 
*  accountable  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  their  authorit)'^ :  that 
by  the  factions,  and  cabals,  and  jealousies  which  had  long 
prevailed  among  them,  they  more  obstructed  the  advancement 
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^f  his  affairs,  than  tbey  promoted  it  by  the  knowledge  whidi 
age  and  practice  had  conferred  upon  them :  that  while  he 
thought  proper  to  pass  his  time  in  those  pleasures  to  which  his 
age  and  royal  fortune  invited  him,  and  in  those  studies  which 
would  in  time  enable  him  to  sway  the  sceptre  with  absolute 
authority,  his  best  S3rstem  of  government  would  be,  to  intrust 
his  authority  into  the  hands  of  some  one  person  who  was  the 
creature  of  his  will,  and  who  could  entertain  no  view  but  that 
of  promoting  his  service :  and  that  if  this  minister  had  also 
the  same  relish  for  pleasure  with  himself,  and  the  same 
taste  for  science,  he  could  more  easily,  at  intervals,  account 
to  him  ibr  his  whole  conduct,  and  introduce  his  master  grad- 
ually into  the  knowledge  of  public  busine'ss ;  and  thus,  with- 
out tedious  constraint  or  application,  initiate  him  in  the  science 
of  government* 

Henry  entered  into  all  the  views  of  Wolsey ;  and  finding 
no  one  so  capable  of  executing  this  p]an  of  administration  as 
the  person  who  proposed  it,  he  soon  advanced  his  favorite, 
from  being  the  companion  of  his  pleasures,  to  be  a  member 
of  his  council ;  and  from  being  a  member  of  his  council,  t<7 
be  his  sole  and  absolute  minister.  By  this  rapid  advancement 
and  uncontrolled  authority,  the  character  and  genius  of  Wol- 
sey had  full  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Insatiable  in  his 
acquisitions,  but  still  more  magnificent  in  his  expense:  of 
extensive  capeu;ity,  but  still  more  unbounded  enterprise :  ambi- 
tious of  power,  but  still  more  desirous  of  glory  :  insinuating; 
engaging,  persuasive;  and,  by  turns,  loffy,  elevated,  com^ 
manding :  haughty  to  his  equals,  but  aflable  to  his  dependants ; 
oppressive  to  the  people,  but  liberal  to  his  friends  ;  more  gen- 
erous than  grateful ;  less  moved  by  injuries  than  by  contempt ; 
he  was  framed  to  take  the  ascendant  in  every  intercourse  with 
others,  but  exerted  this  superiority  of  nature  with  such  osten- 
tation as  exposed  him  to  envy,  and  made  every  one  willing  to 
recall  the  original  inferiority,  or  rather  meanness,  of  his  fortune. 

The  branch  of  administration  in  which  Henry  most  exerted 
himself,  while  he  gave  his  entire  confidence  to  Wolsey,  was 
the  military;  which,  as  it  suited  the  natural  gallantry  and 
bravery  of  his  temper,  as  well  as  the  ardor  of  his  youth,  was 
the  principal  object  of  his  attention.  Finding  that  Lewis  had 
made  great  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land  to  resist  him,  he 
was  no  less  careful  to  levy  a  formidable  army,  and  equip  a 

*  Csvendish,  p.  12.    StowSp  p.  499.    > 
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CODS  derable  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Ilie  oommanJ 
ef  tbe  fleet  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Edward  Howard  ;  who,  aftei 
■couiing  the  Channel  for  some  time,  presented  himself  before 
Brest,  where  the  French  navy  then  lay ;  and  he  challenged 
them  to  a  combat  The  French  admiral,  who  expected  from 
the  Mediterranean  a  reenforcement  of  some  galleys  under  the 
ccMnmand  of  Prejeant  de  Bidoux,  kept  within  the  harbor,  and 
saw  with  patience  the  English  bum  and  destroy  the  county 
in  the  neighborhood.  At  last  Prejeant  arrived  with  six  galleys, 
and  put  into  Conquet,  a  place  within  a  few  leagues  of  Brest 
where  he  secured  himself  behind  some  batteries,  whkh  he 
had  planted  on  rocks  that  lay  on  each  side  of  him.  Howard 
was,  notwithstanding,  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  him ; 
jmd  as  he  had  but  two  galleys,  he  took  himself  the  command 
of  one,  and  gave  the  other  to  Lord  Ferrars.  He  was  followed 
by  some  row-barges  and  some  crayers  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  Sir  William  Sidney,  and  other  officers 
of  distincticMi.  He  immediately  listened  on  Prejeant*s  ship, 
and  leaped  on  board  of  her,  attended  by  one  Carroz,  a  Span- 
ish cavalier,  and  seventeen  Englishmen.  The  cable,  mean- 
while, which  listened  his  ship  to  that  of  the  enemy,  being  cut, 
the.  admiral  was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  as 
he  still  continued  the  combat  with  great  gallantry,  he  was 
pushed  overboard  by  their  pikes.*  Lord  Ferrars,  seeing  the 
admiraUs  galley  fall  off,  followed  with  libe  other  small  vessels  ; 
and  the  whole  fleet  was  so  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their 
commander,  that  they  retired  from  before  Brest.f  The  French 
navy  came  out  of  harbor,  and  even  ventured  to  invade  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  They  were  repulsed,  and  Prejeant,  their 
commander,  lost  an  eye  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow.  Lord  How- 
ard, brother  to  the  deceased  admiral,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet ;  ^d  litde  memorable  passed  at  sea 
during  this  summer. 

Great  preparations  had  been  making  at  land,  during  th< 
wliole  winter,  for  an  invasion  on  France  by  the  way  of  Calais 
but  the  summer  was  well  advanced  before  every  thing  was  if 

*  It  was  8  maxim  of  Howard's*  that  no  admiral  was  good  for  an] 
thin^  that  was  not  brave  even  to  a  d^;ree  of  madness.  As  the  8« 
aeryice  requires  much  less  plan  and  contrivance,  and  capacity,  thar 
the  land,  tills  maxim  has  great  plausibiiity  and  appearance  of  truth; 
tliongh  the  fate  of  Howard  himself  may  serve  as  a  prooi;  that  evat 
there  oonrage  ought  to  be  tempered  with  diacretioa. 
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sufficient  readiness  for  the  intended  enterprise.  The  long 
peace  which  the  kingdom  had  enjoyed,  had  somewhat  unfitted 
the  English  for  military  expeditions ;  and  the  grfeat  chan^ 
which  had  lately  been  introduced  in  the  art  of  wa^,  had  retV* 
dered  it  still  more  difficult  to  inure  them  to  the  usef'  of  thi 
weapons  now  employed  in  action.  The  Swiss,  and  affter  theni 
the  Spaniards,  had  shown  the  advantage  of  a  stable  infantry, 
who  tought  with  pike  and  sword,  and  were  able  to  repulse  even 
the  heavy -armed  cavalry,  in  which  the  great  force  of  the 
armies  fbrmerly  consisted.  The  practice  of  firearms  wan 
become  common ;  though  the  caliver,  which  was  the  weapon 
now  in  use,  was  so  inconvenient,  and  attended  with  so  many 
disadvantages,  that  it  had  not  entirely  discredited  the  bow,  a 
Weapon  in  which  the  English  excelled  all  European  nation^. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  forces  which  Henry  levied  for  th6 
invasion  ol  Prance  consisted  of  archers ;  and  as  soon  ai 
affau^  were  in  readiness,  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  amounting 
to  eight  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  sailed  over  to  Calais.  Shrewsbury  was  accom- 
panied by  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  lords  Fitzwater,  Hastings, 
Uobham,  and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  captain  of  the  light  horse. 
Another  body  of  six  thousand  men  soon  after  followed  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Herbert  the  chamberlain,  attended  by 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Kent,  the  lords  Audley  and 
Delawar,  together  with  Carew,  Curson,  and  other  gentlemen. 
.  The  king  himself  prepared  to  follow  with  the  main  body 
and  rear  of  the  army ;  and  he  appointed  the  queen  regent  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  That  he  mi^t  secure  her 
administration  from  all  disturbance,  he  ordered  Edmond  de  la 
Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  the  noble- 
man who  had  been  attainted  and  imprisoned  during  the  late 
reign.  Henry  was  led  to  commit  this  act  of  violence  by  the 
dying  commands,  as  is  imagined,  of  his  father,  who  told  him 
that  he  never  would  be  free  from  danger  while  a  man  of  so 
turbulent  a  disposition  as  Suffi^lk  was  alive.  And  as  Richard 
de  la  Pole,  brother  of  Suffolk,  had  accepted  of  a  command 
in  the  French  service,  and  foolishly  attempted  to  revive  the 
York  faction,  and  to  instigate  them  against  the  present  govern- 
ment, he  probably  by  that  means  drew  more  suddenly  the 
king's  vengeance  on  this  unhappy  nobleman. 

At  last,  Henry,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  a/«d 
many  others  of  ihe  nobility,  arrived  at  Calais,  and  entered 
npon  his  French  expedition,  from  which  he  f<mdly  ei^pected 
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wo  i«ieli  saoeeM  nxA  glory.*  OF  sll  tfiose  alltei  on  wKom 
ywHtnnci^  he  ftXM.  the  Bwist  alone  fhlly  performed  their 
•ngftgemefim.  Befrtg  put  in  motion  by  a  sum  of  money  sent 
them  by  Henry,  and  incited  by  their  victories  obtained  in  Italy 
and  by  their  animosity  against  France,  they  were  preparing 
io  eiiter  that  kingdom  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
hien  \  and  no  equal  force  couid  be  opposed  to  their  incursion. 
MfludmiHan  had  received  an  advance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ihousand  crowns  from  Henry,  and  had  promised  to 
ieenforce  the  Swiss  with  eight  thousand  men,  hut  failed  in  h.^ 
engagefnients.  THiat  he  might  moke  atonement  to  the  king, 
)^  himself  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  joined  the 
Cnglidi  army  whh  some  German  and  nemish  soldiers,  who  \ 
were  usrfu!  in  giving  an  example  of  discipline  to  Heniy*a  / 
iiew-leried  forces.  (Xsseiving  the  dispositfon  of  the  English 
mpnareh  to  be  more  bent  on  ^ory  than  on  interest,  he  enlisted 
Ikimself  in  his  service,  wore  m  cross  of  St.  George,  and 
teeerredpay,  a  hundred  crowns  a  day,  as  one  of  his  subjects 
and  captains.  But  while  he  exhibited  this  extraordinary  spec« 
(Mile,  of  an  emperor  of  Germany  serving  under  a  king  of 
England,  he  was  treated  wiA  the  highest  respect  by  Henry, 
and  realty  directed  all  the  operations  of  the  English  army. 

Befbre  the  aitival  of  Henry  and  Maximilian  in  tfie  camp, 
"tlie  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Herbert  had  formed  the 
Viege  cf  Terouane,  a  town'situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy ; 
iknd  they  began  to  attack  Ae  place  with  vigor.  Teligni  and 
Crequi  cooMhanded  in  the  town,  and  had  a  garrison  not  ex^ 
ceeding  two  thousand  men  ;  yet  made  they  such  stout  resist- 
ance as  protracted  the  nege  a  month ;  and  they  at  last  found 
tiiemsefres  more  in  danger  from  want  of  provisions  and 
ammucdtion  than  from  the  assaults  of  the  besiegers.  Having 
eonveyed  intelligence  d  their  situation  to  Lewis,  who  had 
ftdvwaeed  to  Amiens  wi&  his  army,  that  prince  gave  orders  to 
dirow  relief  into  the  place.  Fontrailles  appeared  at  the  head 
of  ^ght  hundred  horsemen,  each  of  whom  carried  a  sack  of 
ffuopowder  behind  him,  and  two  quarters  of  bacon.  With 
Biis  small  force  he  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  irruption 
liito  the  English  camp,  and,  surmounting  al!  resistance,  ad- 
vanced to  the  fosse  of  the  town,  where  each  horseman  threw 
Ifown  his  burden.    They  immediately  returned  at  the  gallop, 
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and  W6fe  lo  fortuiiBte  as  agun  to  bveak  tbiaugk  dio  E^tfipbi 
and  to  suffer  little  or  no  loss  in  this  dangerous  attempt.* 

But  the  En^ish  bad,  soon  afler,  full  revenge  for  the  insult 
Henry  had  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  French 
horse,  who  had  advanced  to  protect  anolher  incursion  of  Fon- 
triilles;  and  he  ordered  some  troops  to  pass  the  Lis^in  order 
to  oppose  them.  The  cavalry  of  France,  though  they  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  gentlemen,  who  had  behaved  with  great  gA' 
laatry  in  many  desperate  actions  in  Italy,  were,  on  sight  of 
the  enemy,  seized  with  so  unaccountable  a  panic,  that  they 
immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  English. 
The  duke  of  Longueville^  who  commanded  the  French* 
Bussi  d^Amboise,  Clermont,  Imbercourt,  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
and  many  other  officers  of  distinction  were  made  prisoners.f 
This  action,  or  rather  rout,  is  sometimes  called  the  biUtle  of 
Guinegate,  from  the  place  where  it  was  foueht;  but  more 
commonly  the  ^  battle  of  spurs,^^  because  the  French  that  day 
made  more  use  of  their  spurs  than  of  their  swords  or  military 
weapons. 

Ailer  so  considerable  an  advantage,  the  king,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  complete  army  of  above  flAy  thousand  men, 
might  have  made  incursions  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  spread 
coofusion  and  desolation  everv  where.  It  save  Lewis  great 
)oy  when  he  heard  that  the  English,  instead  of  {Wishing  their 
victory,  and  attacking  the  dismayed  troops  of  France,  retomed 
to  the  siege  of  so  inconsiderable  a  place  as  Terouane.  This 
governors  were  obliged  soon  afler  to  capitulate ;  and  Henry 
found  his  acquisition  of  so  little  moment,  though  gained  at  th^ 
expense  of  some  blood,  and  what,  in  his  present  circumstances, 
was  more  important,  of  much  valuable  time,  that  he  ioune- 
diately  demolished  the  fortifications.  The  anxieties  of  the 
French  were  again  revived  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the 
English.  The  Swiss  at  the  same  time  had  entered  Burgund^y 
with  a  formidable  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Dijon,  which  was  ib 
no  condition  to  resist  them.  Ferdinand  himself^  though  he 
had  made  a  truce  with  Lewis,  seemed  disposed  to  lay  hold 
of  every  advantage  which  fortime  should  present  to  him. 
Scarcely  ever  was  the  French  monarchy  in  greater  danger,  or 
less  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  against  those  powerful  armies 

which  on  every  side  assailed  or  threatened  it.    Even  many  of 
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Itoidtohiiuteof  ftiiii,  will  Iwiiwwd  Ifcaiwiehrw  matid  tate 
s«pacity  ftnd  violeiice  of  the  eB«iny«  begun  to  dialoags,  witiwiil 
kiMwioff  what  place  could  aflbrd  them  greater  eecurity. 

But  LewlB  was  extricated  fiom  his  prosem  difficulties  by 
the  manifi^d  blunders  of  hb  enemies.  The  Swiss  allowed 
diemselves  to  be  seduced  into  a  aegotiatioQ  by  Tramoille, 
governor  oi  Burgundy ;  and  without  making  inquiry  whether 
that  nobleman  had  any  frawers  to  treat,  they  aecepted  of  the 
eonditions  which  he  <^ered  them.  Tremoille,  who  knew  that 
he  should  be  disavowed  by  his  master,  8ti|ralated  whatever 
tiiey  were  pleased  to  demand ;  and  thought  himself  hi^>py,  at 
the  expense  of  some  paym^rts  and  very  lurge  psonuses,  to  gst 
nd  of  so  ibrmidable  an  enemy.* 

The  measures  of  Henry  showed  equal  ignomnoe  in  the  art 
of  war  with  that  of  the  Swiss  in  negotiation.  Toumay  was 
a  great  and  rich  city,  which,  though  it  lay  within  the  frontiers 
of  Flandens,  belonged  to  Fmnce,  and  afforded  the  troops  of 
that  kingdom  a^  passsge  nOo  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands. 
MaximiliaB,  who  was  desirotts  of  freeing  his  grandson  from  so 
trouUesome  a  neighbor,  advised  Henfy  to  lay  siege  to  the 
place;  and  the  English  monarch,  not  considering  that  such  an 
acquisition  nowise  advanced  his  conquests  in  Frsnce,  was  so 
-hnprudem  as  to  foUow  this  interested  counsel.  The  city  of 
Toumay,  by  its  ancient  charters,  b«ng  «Eempted  from  the 
burden  of  a  garrison,  the  burghers,  againstrthe  remonstrance  of 
^leir  sovereign,  strenuously  insisted  on  OMiintaining  this  dan- 
gerous privilege ;  and  they  engaged,  by  themselves,  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence  agtunst  ^  enemy.f  Their  courage  fiiiled 
them  when  matters  came  to  trial ;  and  after  a  few  days'  e^ge, 
the  place  was  surrendered  to  the  £nglisb«  The  bishop  of 
Toumay  was  lately  dead ;  and  as  a  new  bishc^  was  already 
elected  by  the  chapter,  but  not  installed  in  his  (^oe,  the  king 
.  bestowed  the  administration  oi  ^e  see  on  his  favorite  Wolsey, 
and  put  faim  in  immediate  possession  of  the  revenues,  which 
were  considerable.  X  Hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swiss,  and 
observing  the*^eason  to  be  far  advanced,  ho  thought  proper  to 
return  to  England ;  and  he  carried  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
with  him.  Success  had  attended  him  in  every  enterprise ;  and 
his  youthful  mind  was  much  elated  with  this  seeming  prosp^- 
*ty ;  but  all  men  of  judgment,  comparing  the  advantages  ef 
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Ms  stMMtion  wMi  M0  |nop6iM,  lim  mxpsnm  wldi  In  aoqoii- 
tions,  were  convinced  that  ttm  campaign,  ao  much  vauntad 
was,  in  reality,  hoth  ruinous  and  inglorious  to  him.* 

The  success  which,  during  this  summer,  had  attended 
Henry's  arms  in  the  north,  was  much  more  decisive.  The 
king  of  Scotland  had  assembled  the  whole  force  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  having  passed  the  Tweed  with  a  brave,  thougl  a 
tumultuary  army  of  above  fifty  thousand  men,  he  ravaged 
those  parts  of  Northumberland  which  lay  nearest  that  rivei, 
and  he  employed  himself  in  taking  the  Castles  of  Norham, 
Etal,  Werke,  Ford,  and  other  places  of  small  importance. 
Lady  Ford,  b^ing  taken  prisoner  in  her  castle,  was  presented 
to  James,  and  so  gained  on  the  affections  of  that  prince,  that 
he  wasted  in  pleasure  the  critical  time  whieii,  d^mg  the 
absence  of  his  enemy,  he  should  have  employed  ia  pushing 
his  conquests.  His  troops,  lying  in  a  barren  country,  whefe 
^ey  soon  consumed  ail  the  provisions,  bogsn  to  he  pinched 
with  hunger ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  prineo  was  feeble, 
and  military  tHBcipUoe  during  that  age  extremely  relaxed, 
many  of  them  had  stolen  from  the  camp,  and  retired  facmi0- 
wards.  Meanwhile,  the  ear!  of  Surrey,  havmg  collected  a 
force  of  twenty ^ix  thousand  lAen,  of  which  five  thousand  had 
been  sent  over  frorar  the  king^s  army  m  France,  mamhed  to 
the  def<^nce  of  the  country,  and  approeehed  the  Scots,  who 
lay  on  some  high  ground  near  the  hiils  of  Cheviot  The  Rivor 
Till  ran  between  the  armies,  and  pi^evented  an  engagement : 
Surrey  therefore  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scottish  camp,  chaJleKi- 
ging  the  enemy  to  descend  into  the  pkinof  Milfield,  which  \tsy 
towards  the  south ;  and  there,  appointing  a  day  for  the  combat, 
(0  try  their  valor  on  equal  ground.  As  he  received  no  satis- 
factory answer,  he  made  a  feint  of  marching  towards  Berwick ; 
Bs  if  he  intended  to  enter  Scotland,  to  lay  waste  the  borders, 
and  cut  off  the  provisions  of  the  enemy.  The  Scottah  army, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  purpose,  put  themselves  in  motion; 
and  having  set  fire  to  the  huts  in  whk^h  they  had  quartered, 
they  descended  Awn  the  hills.  Surrey,  taking  advantage  of 
the  smoke,  which  was  blown  towards  him,  and  whwh  con- 
cealed his  movements,  passed  the  Till  with  his  artillery  and 
Vanguard  at  the  bridge  of  Twisel,  and  sent  the  rest  of  his  army 
to  seek  a  ford  higher  up  the  river. 

An  engagement  was  now  become  inevitable,  and  both  ( 
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pi^rcd  fbt  it  with  tnBq«IKt]r  ttrf  ^er.*  Hm  EsiUd^ 
diTMled  their  army  into  two  lines :  Lord  Haward  led  the  maia 
bedy  of  the  first  Uoe*  Sir  Edmond  Howard  the  right  wing,  Sir 
Maitnaduke  Ck>nBtable  the  lefL  The  earl  of  Surrey  himself 
commanded  Ite  main  body  of  the  aecood  lioe»  Lonl  Dacres 
the  right  wiag.  Sir  Bdwaid  Stanley  the  left  The  froot  of 
the  Scols  preaeatBd  three  divinons  to  the  enemy :  the  middle 
lirae  led  by  the  king  himaelf ;  the  ri^  by  the  eari  of  Huntley^ 
aansted  by  Lord  Hume ;  the  L^  by  the  eark  of  Lenox  and 
Argyle.  A  fourth  lyrisioD  under  thie  eari  of  Bothwett  made  a 
body  ei  reserve^  Himdey  be^m  the  battie«  and,  after  a  sharp 
oenfiict,  put  lo  flight  the  left  wing  i^  the  English,  and  chased 
them  <^  the  field :  hot  on  retunnng  froos  the  pumift^  he  found 
the  whole  Scottish  army  in  great  disorder.  The  division  under 
Lenox  imd  Ai^le,  elated  wkh  the  aucceeB  ef  the  other  wing, 
had  broken  their  ranks,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrancea 
aad  entreaties  of  La  Motte,  die  Fr«ichambasBador,  had  rushed 
headlong  upon  the  enen^*  Not  only  Sir  Edmond  Howard, 
at  the  hef  d  of  h»  division^  raoeived  them  with  great  vato^ 
httt  Dacies,  wte  conuaanded  in  the  second  line,  wheeling 
ahoot  daring  the  aotion,  fell  i^kmi  their  roir,  and  put  thesa  to 
tiK  sword  without  nsistaaoe.  The  divisioa  imder  Jaroea  and 
that  under  Bothwi^l,  animatad  h^  the  Tahnr  of  their  leadefSt 
still  mado  head  against  the  Engbdi^  and  tfaivwing  tbemseltea 
into  a  circle^  protracted  &e  aetioik,  till  night  separated  tlur 
dombatents*  The  vietoiy  asemed  yet  undecided,  and  the  num^ 
hers  that  fell  on  each  aide  were  nearly  equal,  amountiog.  tor 
iSaove  five  thousand  man :  but  the  morning  diasovered  where 
the  advantage  lay.  The  Engfish  had  le^  only  pemras  of 
snmlt  note ;  bat  die  flower  e£  the  ScottMh  aobili^  had  faltea 
in  battle,  and  dieir  king  himself,  afler  the  most  diligent  inx|uiryv 
eo«dd  nowliere  be  Ibund.  Inseazchinff  the  field,  the  English 
met  with  a  dead  body  which  resembled  him,  and  was  anayed 
ia  a  nmilar  habit^  and  th^  pal  it  in  a  leaden  cofiin,  and 
sent  it  to  London.  Duni^  soma  time  it  was  kept  untmried  i 
because  James  died  under  seBtenoa  ef  excorrnnraoioation,  em 
aeoount  of  his  confi^deraey  with  France,  and  his  of^Maition  to 
iw  hdiy  see :  f  but  upon  *Henry\i  application,  who  pseteoded: 
that  dus  prince  had,  in  die  instant  before  his  dead^  discovered 

'  «  Buchmum,  Hfa^  adli.    Branmfoxid.    Herbcctb    Fahrd.  Tixy.  lUk 
a»rti.    8towe»p.4ea    Peolua  ievia*. 
» #  Unflhtnsui  1^^ ada»   H^^b^ift..  -t5  .:  *    ^- <« 
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•tgns  of  repentance,  alMolotbii  waa  grren  hkn,  an!  Ins  bodf . 
was  interred.  The  Scots,  however,  still  asserted  that  it  waa 
not  JameoS  body  which  was  foand  on  the  field  of  bat^,  birt 
that  of  one  Elphinston,  who  had  been  arrayed  in  anns  reson- 
bling  their  king^s,  in  order  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  share  the  danger  with  his  naaster.  It  was  believed 
that  James  had  been  seen  cvossin^  the  Tweed  at  Kelso ;  and 
some  imagined  that  he  had  been  kiHed  by  ^  vassab  of  Lodl 
Hume,  whom  tiiat  nobleman  had  instigated  to  oooimit  soesop- 
mojs  a  crime.  But  the  pooidace  emertaiaed  the  opinion  dial 
he  was  still  alive,  and  havmg  secretly  gmie  in  pilgrimage  la 
the  Holy  Land,  woi;dd  sochi  return  and  take  possessbn  of  tha 
throne.  This  fond  cmiceit  was  long  entertained  among  tha 
Scots. 

llie  king  of  Scotland  and  roost  of  his  chief  noUes  being 
slain  in  the  field  oi  Flonden,  (so  this  battle  was  called,)  aa 
inviting  opportunity  was  (^ered  to  Henry  of  gfuning  advaa-^ 
tages  over  that  kingdom,  perhaps  of  reducing  it  to  subjectioB. 
But  he  discovered  on  this  occasion  a  mAnd  truly  great  and 
generous.  When  the  queen  of  Scotknd,  Margaret,  who  was: 
created  regent  during  the  infancy  of  her  son,  applied  for  peaee^ 
he  readily  granted  it ;  and  took  compassion  of  the  helpless 
condition  of  his  sster  and  nephew.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  who 
had  gained  him  so  great  a  victory,  was  restored  lo  the  tide  of 
duke  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  fother  for 
eogaffing  on  the  side  of  lEUchard  HI.  [1514.]  Lord  Howaid 
was  honored  with  the  tide  of  earl  of  Surrey.  Sir  Chaxlea 
Brandon,  the  king^s  fiivorite,  whom  he  \md  b^bre  created 
Viscount  Lisle,  was  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Suf- 
folk. Wdsey,  who  was  both  his  favorite  and  his  minister, 
was  created  bishop  of  Lincob.  Lord  Herbert  obtained  the 
tide  of  eari  of  Worcester ;  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  that  of  L(»d 
Monteagb. 

Though  peace  widi  Scotland  gave  Henry  security  oa  dwt 
nde,  and  enabled  him  to  prosecute  in  tranquillity  his  enter» 
prise  against  France,  some  other  incid^its  had  happened, 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  dik  fortunate  event,  and 
served  to  open  his  eyes  with  regard  to  die  rairimess  of  an 
undertaking,  into  which  his  youth  and  high  fortune  had  be« 
timyed  him. 

.  Lewis,  fully  sensible  of  die  dai^rous  ntuadon  to  whieh  hia 
kingdom  had  been  reduced  during  the  fcnrraeir  campaign,  wis 
Mnlvad,  by  every  expedient,  to  prevent  die  return  of  Hba 


pkoA^  ttd.  to  tmdr  fhe  eoaAdimey  of  Mi  mimasimL  Urn 
pope  v»  nofwiie  diapofed  to  push  the  Preach  to  eztremity  { 
and  fmmded  they  did  not  return  to  take  poeeewien  of  MikOf 
flis  iiUMeele  mdier  led  him  to  preserve  the  balance  among  the 
contending  parties.  He  accepted,  therefore,  of  Lewis^a  offer 
to  reaooooe  the  oeancS  of  Lyons ;  and  he  took  off  the  excom- 
wimicatioik  which  his  predecessor  and  himself  had  fulminated 
against  that  king  and  his  kingdom.  Ferdinand  was  now  iast 
deelinkig  in  yeais,  and  as  he  entertained  no  further  ambitioa 
^Mtn  tfuu  of  keeping  posKSsion  of  NaTane,whicli  he  had  suh- 
4aed  by  hia  anns  and  poii^,  he  readily  hearkened  to  the  pro* 

rftls  oi  Lewis  for  f/rdoof^ng  the  trace  another  year ;  and 
even  showed  an  inclination  (oi  farming  a  mcMPe  intimate 
eonnectkm  with  that  monaich.  Lewis  had  dropped  hints  of 
Ins  intembn  to  many  hb  second  danriUer,  Benee,  either  to 
Charles^  prince  of  %Miin,  or  his  brother  Ferdinand,  both  of  them 
giaaidsonsof  tbeSpanisfanwnaich;  and  he  dedared  his  resolu 
tion  of  bestowing  on  her,  as  her  portion,  his  datm  tothe  duchr 
ef  Milan.  Fer&and  not  oidy  embmced  these  proposals  with 
joy,  bfiit  also  engaged  the  empeior  Bfaxinnlian  in  the  same 
vieiis,  and  pmcur^  ins  accession  to  a  treaty  which  opened 
80  inTiting  a  prospect  of  aggrandizing  tibeir  common  grand- 
(^liklien. 

When  Henry  waa  infimned  of  Ferdinand^s  renewal  of  tliO 
ttnee  with  Lewis,  he  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  loudly  com- 
plained, that  Ms  fadierwin^law  had  fint,  fay  high  promises  and 
psofeas^Nis,  enga^  him  in  enmity  with  Fiance,  and  after- 
wuds,  without  gnring  him  the  least  warning,  had  now  aflain 
sacrificed  his  interests  to  his  own  selfish  purposes,  and  bad 
left  him  exposed  akme  to  all  llie  danger  and  expense  of  the 
war.  In  proportion  to  Ins  easy  credality,  and  his  nnsuspeet* 
ii^  reliance  on  Ferdinand,  was  the  Tehemence  with  which  he 
exclaimed  against  the  treatnmit  which  he  met  with ;  and  he 
llureatened  revenge  for  Mb  egregions  treachery  and  hreaCli 
of  faith.*  But  he  lost  all  patience  when  informed  of  dm  other 
negotiation,  by  which  Maximilian  was  also  seduced  fifom  lus 
dUiance,  and  in  which  proposab  had  been  agreed  to  for  the 
marriage  of  die  prince  of  Spain  with  the  danghter  <^  France. 
Qiarles,  during  &e  Isfetime  of  the  lato  king,  hcul  been  affianced 
to  Ifeay,  Henry's  yoonger  sistor;  and  as  the  prince  ne<» 
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immediate  coaifikAm  of  the  nwriiagft,  racl  tl^  facnondbie  M4< 
tlernent  of  a  slater  for  wbom  he  had  entertainod  a  tmdea 
afFectioQ.  Such  a  comptieatioB,  therefore,  of  u^ttriea  gavahin 
the  higheet  diepleaeure,  aad  inspired  him  with  a  ^fesire  of 
expressing  his  disdain  towards  those  who  had  inposod  on  his 
youlh  and  inexperience,  and  ]»d  abused  hil»  too  fproat  facilii^ 
The  duke  of  Longueyille^  who  had  been  made  prisoBttr  at 
^  batde  of  Guiaegate,  and  who  was  still  detained  is  Bngi* 
land,  wee  ready  to  lake  adrantage  of  all  these  disposiiioiiB  e#. 
Henry*  in  onier  to  proeufe  a  pe^ce,  and  even  mi  aHiatte% 
which  he  knew  to  be  passionately  deslied  by  h»  naster.  Mm 
vepiesented  to  the  kmg,  that  Ajme,  qaeen  of  Fnuace,  beind 
lately  dewi,  a  door  was  tereby  opened  for  an  affiiu^,  whin 
wi^t  tend  to  the  adiwntage  of  both  ki«gdoms»  asid  vhidi 
wcmld  serve  to  terminate  horarabiy  all  the  differences  bdweesf 
them:  that  she  had  left  Lewis  no  nsideehiklien;  and  aa  he  hat 
ever  enftertaiaed  a  stitmg  desbre  of  haviag  hem  to  the  cieim^ 
no  marriage  seemed  mom  snttabla  to  him  than  ^t.with  tha 
Iffiooess  ^  England,  idiose  yaiith  and  heanrty  aAMrded  dai 
most  fiatterii^  hopes  in  that  partiettknr:  that  thooi^the  msa^ 
riage  of  a  prtneeas  of  8iaiiee&  wiifa  a  king  of  fi%«tteea  oHghk 
seem  unsuitable,  yet  the  other  advantages  attendix^  tha  m^ 
atiee  wem  more  than  a  siMfijeieast  eoilipeBflsitieo  Sai  ^m  ine* 
quality:  and  that  Hmxtji  m  loosenine  his  eoimtfctioBs  walll 
Spain,  from  which  he  bad  never  veaped  aay  advamsge,  waoMj 
oontiact  a  close  affinity  wi&  Leswis,  a  pliiiBa  a^  throagh  fai^ 
whole  life,  had  invarisS^  maii^ned  tJie  duumoisr  of  pxolutjr 
1^  honor* 

^  As  H»wy  seemed  la  hearken  ta  this  ibseoiiiie  with  wfll  mg 
ears,  Loagueville  Ihformed  his  mastev  of  the  pyobahiliQr  whidi 
kef  discoveied  of  brin|^  tiie  matter  to  a  happy  eonelusioii 
and  he  rec^ved  full  powefs  km  negetia^g  the  tiaaty.  Tha 
article^  wore  easily  aii^Qsted  between  the  moiiBichs.  Lodi 
egiPeed  Aat  Toamay  should  remain  in  iim  hands  of  the  En|^ 
iMi ;  that  Richard  do  la  Pc^  dioDdd  ba  bnished  to  Metii» 
^re  to  Uve  on  a  peiisH»  ass^yMd  him  fay  Lewis ;  that  Henry 
should  reeetvo  paymeat  a{  a  miiiioa  of  emwas,  baif%  the 
arrears  due  by  treaty  to  his  father  and  himself;  aad  that  tha 
pmcesa  Mary  should  bniig  €m»  hundeed  thousand  crowns  aa 
her  ]Wftion,  and  enjoy  as  fairge  a  joimoro  as  any  quaeo  of 
Prance,  even  tia  lb>mw»  who  i^b»  hek^Mi  tt  Brittaay*    The 
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i^utuaUy  supply  each  other,  in  c««e  either  of  them  wn$ 
attacked  by  an  esemy.* 

.In  coDsequeoce  oi  this  treaUr,  Maiy  waa  aent  over  to  Fmnco 
Fith  n  splendid  retioue ;  and  Lewis  met  her  at  Abbeville| 
.where  the  espousals  were  celebrated.  He  was  eochantea 
with  the  beau^,  grace,  and  numerous  aocomplishments  of  thf 
youJDig  princesi^;  and  being  naturally  of  an  amorous  disposi- 
tien,  which  his  advanced  age  had  not  entirely  cooled,  he  was 
seduced  into  such  a  course  of  gayety  and  pleasure,  as  proved 
very  unsuitable  to  his  declining  state  of  health.t  [1515.]  He 
died  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  marriage,  to  tha 
extreme  regret  of  the  French  nation,  who,  sensible  of  his  ten* 
der  concern  for  their  welfare,  gave  him  with  one  voice  the 
honoraUe  appellation  of  ^  &ther  of  his  people." 

Francis,  duke  of  Angouleme,  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty, 
who  had  married  Lewises  eldest  daughter,  succeeded  him  on 
the  throfie ;  and,  by  his  activity,  valor,  generosity,  and  other 
virtues,  gave  prognostics  of  a  luippy  and  glorious  reign.  This 
young  monarch  had  been  extremely  struck  with  the  charms 
of  the  English  princess ;  and  even  during  his  predecessor's 
lifetime,  had  paid  her  such  assiduous  court,  as  made  some  of 
his  friends  apprehend  that  he  had  entertained  views  of  gal- 
lantry towards  her.  But  be'mg  warned  that,  by  indulging  this 
rsion,  he  might  probably  exclude  himself  from  the  throne, 
forebore  all  further  addresses  ;  and  even  watched  -the 
young  dowager  with  a  very  careful  eye  during  the  first 
months  of  her  widowhood.  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Sutfolk, 
was  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  the  most  comely  per> 
sonage  c^  his  time,  and  the  most  accomplished  in  ail  the  exer- 
cises which  were  Uien  thought  to  befit  a  courtier  and  a  soldier. 
He  was  Henry's  chief  favorite ;  and  that  monarch  had  even 
once  entertained  thoughts  of  marrying  him  to  his  sister,  and 
had  given  indulgence  to  the  mutual  passion  which  took  place 
between  them.  The  queen  asked  Suffolk,  whether  he  had 
Qow  the  courage,  without  further  reflection,  to  espouse  her ; 
%nd  she  told  him  that  her  brother  would  more  easily  forgive 
aim  for  not  asking  his  consent,  than  for  acting  contmry  to  his 
orders.  Suffolk  declined  not  so  inviting  an  ofier ;  and  tlieir 
nuptials  were  secretly  celebrated  at  Paris.  Francis,  who 
was  pleased  with  this  marriage,  as  it  prevented  Henry  from 

»  '  ■  -I    I  ■■■  11  mil  I    I  I    ■  11.  I  I  ^ 
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fonning  Any  powerftit  dliance  bjr  means  of  his  sister,*^  inter 
posed  his  good  offices  b  appeasing  him :  and  even  Wolsey 
having  entertained  no  jealousy  of  Suffolk,  who  was  content  to 
participate  in  the  king^s  pleasures,  and  had  no  ambition  to 
engage  in  public  business,  was  active  in  xeconcfling  the  king 
to  his  uster  and  brother-in-law ;  and  he  obtained  them  per- 
mission to  return  to  England. 

«  PeCnisdaAn|M%Bpirt.M4. 
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|m&}    Tbm  nuinefom  enemies  whom  Wbltey*i  mMm 
ivaiofi,  faw  aspoing  ehttfacter,  and  Im  httsghfy  deportnenl 


itad  mised  him,  renred  only  to  rivet  him  faster  m  Hem^ 
eottfidence;  who  vahied  Mms^fen  supporting  tihe  choiev 
which  he  had  made,  and  who  was  ibcapahle  of  yielding  either 
Id  the  rnnrnnna  of  the  people  or  to  the  discontents  of  Urn 
treat  That  artful  prelate,  Ittewise,  well  acquainted  witfi  die 
mng*8  imp^rioos  temper,  concealed  from  hun  the  absolute 
iscendant  which  he  had  acquired;  and  while  he  seerethf 
Erected  all  pubfic  eooneib,  he  ever  pretended  a  hiind  submis- 
Mon  to  tile  wiB  and  authority  of  his  master.  By  entmng  into 
(he  king's  pleasures,  he  preserved  his  affection ;  hy  comluc^ 
Isg  his  business,  he  gradned  his  indolenee ;  and  by  his  imlim* 
iM  compkdsance  in  both  capacities,  be  prevented  all  that 
JefldDQsy  to  which  his  exorbitant  aequisitions  and  Us  splendid 
eetentatvcMB  train  of  ^  should  naturally  have  given  birth. 
t*he  archbie^oprfe  of  York  fidling  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bam* 
bridge,  Welsey  was  promoted  to  that  see,  and  les^ned  die 
fish^ric  of  lincoln.  Besides  eojoying  the  admimstration  of 
Toumay,  he  got  possession,  on  easy  leases,  of  the  revenues 
ef  Bajdi,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  bishqiries  filled  by  Italians, 
Who  were  allowed  to  reside  abroad,  and  who  were  slad  te 
eompoand  for  this  indulgence,  by  yieidnig  a  eoisidemble 
^are  of  their  income.  He  held  ^in  commendam**  ihe  abbey 
of  St  AlbMis,  and  many  o^r  ehuieh  nrefermsnts.  He  was 
Wfea  allowed  to  unite  widi  the  see  of  York,  fint  that  of  Dur- 
ham, nesrt  that  of  Wmchester;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
end  of  his  aequisltioiis*  His  fttither  advaneement  in  ecdesi* 
ascical  ^gnity  served  him  as  a  pretence  Aur  engrossing  sdli 
mere  revenues :  the  pope,  observing  his  grant  uailueaee  over 
the  king,  was  desirous  of  engaging  him  in  his  interests,  and 
created  hkn  »  cardinaL  No  c^iichcnan,  under  oolor  of  ex* 
acting  Tespect  to  religion,  ever  carried taa  graater  iwighl  te 


state  and  digoitf  of  that  ebaneter.  Hia  tnm  inimbM  «f 
eight  hundred  iervania,  of  whom  many  were  kaigkta  and  gen- 
tlemen; some  even  of  the  nobility  put  their  children  into  his 
family  as  a  place  of  education ;  and  in  order  to  gain  them 
jfavor  with  their  patron,  allowed  them  to  bear  offices  as  liis 
servants.  Whoever  was  ditH^nguished  Inr  an^  art  or  science 
paid  court  to  the  eardiaal ;  and  none  pain  court  in  vain.  Lit- 
erature, which  was  then  in  its  in&ncy,  found  in  him  a  | 


ous  patnm ;  and  both  )iy  his  pubtia  institutions  and  pivate 
bounty,  he  gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  eruditien,* 
Jioi  coqtant  wifh  thia  mmufis^nstt,  which  igipiti  Hm  the 
f^^probatioD  of  the  wisek,  he  strove  to  dazsLs  the  eyes  of  ths 
fi^kboe  by  the  splendor  of  his  e^uipag^  and  ftrDkuza,  thf 
fiostly,  eiB^roideiy  of  his  liveiies,  the  h^tre  >4tf  Hie  ffVMil^ 
|Ie  was  the  first  clei^pMUt  in  Englaad  t^  "^p^  silk  aii4 
gold,  not  cmly  on  lus  h<^k,  bitt  al«o<:^  his  spiddles  and  tlit 
tipeppings  of  his  hanes.f  He  closed  hie  0|i?4M^e  hat  |e  bf 
]K>rne  aloft  by  a  peeran  of  rank ;  and  whfn  he  caaoie  to  thg 
IMag's  chapel,  wxHtld  permit  it  to  ^  l^ki  op  pe  plaoe  but  thf 
altar.  A  priest,  the  tall^  and  most  comely  he  eeuld  fiadp 
sarried  before  Ydm  a  |u]l^  of  silver,  on  wfajoip  fop  wee  plaee4 
a  cross :  but  not  satisfied  wiih  this  pssMiH  to  vhioh  hn 
thought  himself  entitled  as  c^rdioalt  he  provided  aootbsil 
priest  of  equal  stature  apd  beaii^,  who  SMn»hy4  aloiig^  beairy 
mg  the  cr^ss  of  Ycnk,  even  in  the  diocese  of  CiMAtsitary^ 
pontnuy  to  the  ancient  rul^  and  the  ^grseioeat  bstweea  tilt 
prelaies  of  these  rival  SM)S.|  The  p^ppie  HMde  iwnvy  wf^ 
the  cardinal's  ostentstfoo;  and  said)  tinqr were  wm  liaiihli 
tlMit  imeemeifo alone  was  asi^^fioientfer  iim^mfkAm^ 
km  eios  end  of&noen. 

Wa^am,  chaneellor  and  ft^toshpp  of  Ceat^itoqr,  it  wm 
#f  a  pipdefale  teiaper«  ^f'm»  to  nU  disputa«  ehese  ssther  to 
retire  from  public  en^loymei^  thaa  ^MMtaiii  an  mmpMl 
earnest  m^  ^.  haiighly.  cevdinM.  Me  Dsf^good  im  ofio«  <( 
ehaneellor^  and  the  |^^  s^l  m»  iiimfidoiety  deH»«red  It 
Wofe^.  If  this  |}ew,aeeu»)iilalioa  of  difai^  inossiniied  Wf 
foemies,  it  also  sesved  to  ^xf^  hie  ffimml  ehisiiMitor,  ihmI 
pDQVe  th«  «M«iM  of  hifkcfipfteii^.  A  at»^  fidmiiiiQMtion  q$ 
Justice  took  plaee  during  his  «iy(^iiiei||4rf  this  h^  oSe« ! 


♦  Eni?m.  Bp&t.  lib.  ii.  epist  L ;  Kb.  xvi.  epUt.  8, 
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jnciiionit  de^wr  fmnMptioii  of  jodpieiilt  or  bk>i«  «oki9M 
knowledge  of  law  and  equity.^ 

Tbt  auto  of  NoifoU^  finding  tbe  king's  monoj  abaoit 
Minrij  gyhaiiifd  by  pfOjaeto  aw  j^OMiuna,  while  hia  iocU^ 
9iMa  for  enpeoie  ttiU  contioaedt  way  glad  to  resign  hm  ofliof 
0f  tioaflHiaf  «id  retiie  fion  oowrt  Hia  rivai,  Pox,  bishop  of 
Wilomhanler  faapad  no  adva^i^  kom  his  abpaaco;  bu| 
partly  ovardome  by  yaav  and  iaficmities^  P^rtW  diaffi»ted  a| 
loa  nsfMHwianr  ao^omd  by  Wokay,  withdraw  himself  whoUj 
ta  the  «am  of  his  dioaesa.  The  duke  <^  Suffolk  had  alio 
takasi  offimea»  thai  the  kiag,  by  the  oavdiiialV  pttrsuasion,  ha4 
letoad  to  pny  a  debt  which  he  had  ooatmotad  dufipg  his  tm^ 
denoa  ia  Froace ;  wjod  he  thence£>rth  a&cted  to  live  in  ptivst 
f3f •  TlMe  leoidats  left  Wol#ey  to  eiijoy  without  a  lival  thf 
whole  power  and  fiivor  of  th^  king ;  and  tbair  |mA  i|ito  hjf 
i«ada  OTery  kind  of  aulhofity.  In  vam  did  Fok,  before  hif 
iitirlMneMlt  wm  the  king  ^^  aot  to  sMffer  the  swranl  to  be 
gnisler  than  his  master/'  fieoiy  replied,  ""  that  he  well 
Eeenr  hew  19  veHiini  all  his  snbjecis  in  obfidience  i ''  but  ht 
continued  still  an  unlimited  deference  in  evfuy  thi^g  to  tk# 

'  The  poblie  Wan^uillity  was  so  w»U  established  in  England^ 
the  obedience  of  the  people  so  entifo,  the  generfd  admioisti;^ 
Aen  of  juslieoi  by  the  eaidioel's  meiuis^t  so  fxset,  that  n^ 
donwiwiio  oecnneoee  heppeoed  considerable  enovih  to  distw^ 
4iSj«poseef^kii^aMhisipinister:  they  in#t  fw^  h^ 
dispiisnd  with  giving  any  snriot  attention  to  m^^&im^ 
mae  it  possible  for  men  to  enjoy  any  situation  jn  abso[»ti| 
jtiiii%uil%,  or  abstfiin  from  psojacti^and  efokterpxisef  howvm 
fruitless  end  unoeqeaMMry. 

The  will  of  the  late  kinig  of  Scotbnd,  who  left  hia  widfw 
INifent  of  tb»  .kingdoin,  and  die  vote  of  thf  convention  <tf 

Umitilg 


J  which  eoofiroed  that  dfastin^tiont  had  expressly 
lier  a«t|K>nty  to  the  oonditioo  of  her  remaining  unmarried  ^| 
Jbm»  neiMritlMianding  this  lisiit^ion^  a  ^w  nionths  after  bar 
Jbiisbaod^s  deeth,  ^  espoused  the  earl  of  Angus,  of  the  nainf 
jof  DougiaSf  a  young  nphieamn  of  gi«9at  family  and  j^roqiisini 
hop^«  Scone  of  ^  nobility  now  paoposed  the  electing  «f 
Aofi^  to  the.  regency,  and  eopommended  this  choke  aa  thp 
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tanM  UMy  mMm  eltpre^eMng  pemce  witfiiBiiglKtff  |  l«tlhl 
iealoiMy  of  the  great  ftaolks)  and  the  fear  of  ^zaMag  tlM 
Douglases,  begat  opposition  to  this  measure.  Lord  Httme  i& 
|»artk»ilar,  the  most  {wwerfiid  ehiefbiin  in  the  kmgdoni,  iaslMed 
on  recalling  the  duke  of  Albany,  son  to  a  broter  of  James  ULi 
%ho  ImA  been  banished  foto  France,  and  who,  havfaig  #im^ 
married,  had  left  posterity  tet  were  the  next  hsto  to  ths 
erdwn,  and  the  nearest  relations  to  ^leur  yomsg  W9tml^ 
Albany,  though  first  prinee  of  the  Mood,  had  nover  been  kl 
Scotland,  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
peqple,  ignorant  of  their  situation,  unpractised  ifi'4heir  latt- 
fuage ;  yet  such  was  the  favor  att^ing  the  Frendi  afiimce, 
and  so  great  the  authority  of  Hume,  that  this  prince  was  Imk^ 
ed  to  acdept  the  rems  of  government.  Franeis,  careful  itot 
to  give  offence  to  the  king  of  England,  dielatned  Albany  soraH 
time  in  France ;  but  at^  length,  sensible  how  impoxtaQt  It  was 
to  keep  Scotland  in  his  mterests,  he  permitted  bim  to  go  0f«ir 
and  take  possession  of  the  regency :  he  even  renewed  it» 
andent  league  widi  that  kingdom,  though  it  im^Red  imk  m 
dose  com^ctiGn  as  might  be  ti^ooght  fiC>mewhat  to  intfencli  <m 
lis  alliance  with  England. 

When  the  regent  arrived  in  Sco^nd,  he  mnd^  inqawles 
concerning^  the  state  of  the  country,  and  character  of  the 
peqf^le ;  and^he  discovered  a  scene  whh  which  he  was  WtHbi^ 
lo  but  little  acqtiainted.  Iliat  turMent  kingdom,  he  found, 
was  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  confederacy^  and  that  n^t  a 
i^lose  Bne,  of  petty  princes,  than  a  regnlar  ^rst^m  <^  dvfl 
jiolity ;  and  even  the  king,  much  more  a  n^nt,  pooaesiod  all 
lfci:^iortty  very  uncerlatn  and  precarious.  Arms,  more'^ttHi 
laws,  prevaded;  and  courage,  pn^rab^to  equity  or  juMiee', 
was  the  virtue  most  valued  and  respected.  The  nobttiQr,  ift 
^om  ^  whde  power  resided,  were  so  connected  by  heredi- 
tary alHanee^,  or  so  divided  by  inveterate  enmhies-,  that  It 
'vras  impossible,  wi&out  emplo^nng  an  armed  ^:ffce,  either  to 
puBi^  the  most  flagrant  guilt,  or  give  seouiily  to  the  moift 
entire  innocence.  ]&pine  and  vidence,  wh^a  exercised  on  a 
liestile  tribe,  imrtead  of  making  a  persoir  odious  among  his 
«wn  clan,  rather  recommended  him  to  their  esteem  and  appro 
hation ;  and  by  rendering  him  useAil  to  the  chieftain,  endtlec 
Itim  to  a  preference  above  hk  -Allows.  And  though  tiie 
necessity  of  mutual  support  served  as  a  close  cement  of  am- 
ity among  those  of  the  same  kindred,  the  spirit  of  reveng* 
a^unst  emBna^  and  die  desire. of  proseeuting  $he  deadiv 
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tmhj  (flo  Abjt  miete  ea&dd,)  alill  appeared  to  be  paariena  Aa 
noat  piedaiiiinuiit  among  that  uncatlirated  people. 
^The  penoBS  to  whom  Albany,  on  fak  ani?al,  fiiat  applied 
m  taformtttbn  with  regavd  to  the  state  of  the  coontrf ,  hap 
peifed  to  be  inretarate  enemies  of  Home;*  and  tfiey  lep- 
les^Md  tfiat  powerful  nobleman  as  the  chief  source  of  pnbho 
iKsaiden,  and  dia  great  obsiaele  to  tiie  eseeutfonof  thelawa 
and  the  aduunisiiation  of  justice.  Before  the  aiitfM»ity  of  the 
sa^^stiate  oocdd  beestabMiedyit  was  necessafr,  they  saidY  to 
m^e  an  «mmple  <ii  this  great  offender ;  and,  by  iSbtb  terrar 
af  fa&i  poBastenent,  teach  all  leaser  criminals  to  pay  respect 
ta  the  poww  of  tfanr  sov^ekn.  Albany,  moved  by  these 
feaasos,  was  mdaeed  to  forget  Hume's  past  senriees,  to  which 
he  had  in  a  great  measure  been  indebted  lor  the  regency} 
and  ha  no  kMiger  boretowarda  him  thiU  favomble  coantanmoe 
With  whMi  be  was  wont  to  receive  him.  Home  percerred 
tibe  aheratei,  and  was  iaotted^  bodi  by  regard  to  his  own 
asfoty  and  from  mativw  of  revenge,  to  take  sneasofes  in 
apparition  to  the  regent  He  applied  himaelf  to  Angus  and 
the  fseen  dowager,  and  represented  to  tiem  the  dra|^  to 
adnsh  the  iaihnt  piince  was  exposed  from  the  ambitKm  of 
Aib^qr,  next  hmt  to  the  crown,  to  whom  the  alatea  had  im* 
pfud^ly  intsustad  ik»  wbde  anthotity  of  govemmeat.    By 


hia  pennasieii  MsigsiH  formed  tiie  design  of  earrjrinff 
Am  ywmg  Imig,  and  putting  han  mider  the  protection  of  has 
heo^ar ;  and  when  that  eoospiiacy  was  detectedf  i^  herseHl 
attended  by  HaaM^and  AngiA,  wittidrsw  into  England,  whoa 
she  was  soon  after  delivered  of  a  daughter. 
.  Httiry,  in  ofd«p  ta  idiecfc  *a  amfai5rj^  of  Albany  waA  tiia 
Wmrn^  parfy*  g^ve  eneowagement  to  these  asaleeontanlstani 
aarared  them  of  hia  support  Ifattars  bebg  aHerwarda  hi 
appaamnce  aecemaMidated  between  Hume  and  the  reg«il« 
mat  noblaaaan  ralianed  into  his  own  country;  hot  mutual 
suspkmia  and  jeakHwes  s^l  prevailed.  He  was  committed 
tacu[rtedy,ander  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Anna,  las  bredM»» 
l»»law;  and  was  Iw  some  time  detained  prisoner  in  his  cssde; 
But  havdng  pefsusded  Arran  to  eater  hito  tiie  oonspiniey  wkh 
Itim,  he  was  attowed  to  nndEe  his  eso^»e ;  and  he  opaaHr 
Isvied  war  upon  the  regent  A  new  aeoommedation  ettnM» 
not  more  sincere  than  the  Ibregaing  $  and  Hume  was  so  im- 
pradrat  as  to  intrust  hioHelf,  tc^etber  with  Us  brother,  into 
the  hands  of  that  prince,     liiey  were  immadistaly     '    "" 

*  Bofihaim,  lib.  xit.    '0rmnawn4. 
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cuted.  No  legid  ctime  was  pioyed  affti^st  thes^  bvetbers :  m 
^t^  lEHily  dfe^f  thfit  at  the  b^l^  of  FkHidea  tb^y  had  hoc 
d9|i0  t^eur  d«Uy  is  suf^itiog  the  kiiig ;  aiKl^B  thia  baokimcd' 
oesf  c^ould  Q^  ^^KHa  tho  cotiiae  of  Iheir  paat  ltfa«  ba  aaoriMl 
IQ  covraidioe^  it  ffaa  c^^aMnonly  inqnited  to  a  maiia  manml 
petive.  Tha  eyidence^  howavar,  of  guUt  ^oduoed  ngaimi 
^am  waa  iar  fi!Qiii  bai^g  v^id  or  ooniuiiakig;  andtba  paoj^ 
nhp  hatad  tbam  wbiia  tii»Bg,  wara  i^nwh  diantiafiad  wHh  thaia 
ai^ecution* 

Snah  ¥io1aiit  vamadiaa  ofiea  farq^naa  fi>r  m>im  tiaM  « 
daoaitAU  tiao^lUty ;  bitt  aa  tbi^  daatray  wdteai  oanfidaocai 
axid  bagat  die  moat  imeiidaai^  aaimoaitia&t  Ihatr  caBaeqaaaaaa 
fie  muQEiai^y  faial,  both  lo  Iba  public  aiid  la  thpaa  who  baiia 
laffpucsa  tQ  thepd*  The  regeist«  bowavar«  took  advaitfage  af 
^  Meaaiit^iii  whioh  provailad ;  and  beiag.  iairitM  ovee  bfp 
^  FmiQb  kini;,  who  waa  at  that  tkne  wiUiog  to  giolify  Haiiiy 
lie  waat  iota  Fmacai  and  waa  eagagad  ta  mmaiii  Item  fiia 
KSHsaeyasifi.  B^nm  the  abaaoea  of.tha  lagattt^  ansb/^mpa 
liisioiia  {Mfavailed  in  Scotlandsaod  auah  wtJ^m^.imttt^^'^i^vm 
%ad  vjojaa^p  aaioag  tfie  (p»at  lannUiea,  Aal  that  kingdom  waa 
fiptr  a  k>ag  tima  u^^arly  ditiiMad  botbclraaa  aAiuJkii^  iii 
aa^miaa  and  a^iatbig  ita  friaad^.  We  bavia  aaaiied  oa  th^ 
Saottiah  hiatpry  sQoie  y^a<«  bigr^  tba  pvaaeat  fianod ;  Aali 
•a  that  aon^^ba^  Ui^  waiMCtioa  with  tha  faeaW  agytan 
of  JBuuppa,  w^  migbt  baiha  Jaaa  iotamifitad  m  te 'iiaxmtiQil 
af  Iboaa  mm  aEiaa^oaaUa  mmm  which wanta^aanHajarad:  ia^tha 
other  kingdoms.  ^  . 

It^aaa  ^ia£Mii»  tbat  -m  yauag.  mAm  prinaa,  liine  Vmm^ 
Msliof  a(>  aiMtial  a  idiiqfiosidm,  wmiU  aaao^aanpla^r  tha  #nil 
prepaistiaaa  which  bis  prndacesaar  bafora  his.  dei^  liad  awda 
|ar  tha  eai»iiiaatrv<^  Mibn.  Ha  had  bafeo  obaafvad  aaan  la 
naap  at  tb<l  rp^tA  of  tha  mi^lai^iaxpkttiaaf  C^uMi  de  Faixi 
(Mid  Ibfm  laani  of  emid^iipnwara  beU  JtatJiasusavpaasagaa  «£ 
bjKiJaauyrB  ^aii^  da  maawad  the  taaa^  whidi  L«wia  baid 
i»Ma  widi  Hasay ;  ai^  having  left  asraiy  tUag  aeaine  batauai 
bita^  be  niM<abad  bia  anaiaa  tovfrnnh  die  aoinb  of  FiwRoat 
l^tandii^  liiat  hia  sole  ptiyposa  waa  to  dafoivi  ^hta  kiagAonl 
pfffimSL  tba  iiM^aiaiona  of  tha  ^y  iss;  This  fomidaWe  paopte 
atiU  fatainad  their  animosity  agaiwt  F<anae ;  aad  taviog 
lahen  Maxiafiilm«  duka  of  MiUn«  aodar  their  pDDtaetiott^«B4 
'  ^aaaitty  aaduead  him  to  absolute  dapendaaca,  tfaa^  w«aa 
'  r^ma  ^4awa  bath  of  kaaor  and  of  ' 
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■I  all  thoM  vail^rs  of  tbe  Alps  througli  wlueh  they  thought 
Ao  Pmnoh  nniit'  neceMarily  pais ;  and  when  Fmoait*  with 
l^veal  aeerecyt  industry,  and  poivevennoe,  made  his  eatmaoe 
mo  PiedmoDt  by  another  pasnce^  they,  were  not  disiaayedt 
hax  descended  info  the  plain,  though  u^pfovided  with  4savaliy, 
end  opposed  thenaselvea  ts  tbe  pragseas  of  the  FrsQch  annm 
At  Hangnan,  near  Miba,  tey  fou^  wkh  Fraacis  one  «f  the 
vost  lunouattid  best  eontested  battles  that  is  to  be  saei  with 
H  the  hmtmry  c^  Uiese  later  agM;  and  it  rsquiied  all  tft» 
horoio  Tal<Mr  o£  this  prwee  to  taspoe  hb  troops  with  oomage- 
mdR&uA  to  rssist  tbe  despeiate  asssult  of  those  Mouetaiaoesi. 
4IWr  a  Uoody  actioD  in  the  evening,  sight  and  darfcoese 
parted  tbe  oonilMitants ;  but  next  mcnmuig  the  Swiss  leaewed 
Iha  attack  with  unabated  ardor;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
Issl  aB  their  bmYost  troops  that  they  could  be  prevailed  ea 
is  velaie.  The  field  was  stiewed  with  twenty  thousand  daia 
en  bodi  skies;  and  the  mareschal  Trnrukio,  who  had  been 
psesent  at  ei|^itoea  pitched  betdes,  deelaied  that  every  ea- 
gsgeialBnt  wh^  be  had  yet  seee  waaooly  die  playef  ehildrea  ; 
tea  adioB  of  Marignan  was  a  eeiabat  ef  hnoss.t  AAsr  this- 
Imu  vktery ,  the  csagoest  of  the  Milaaaae  was  assy  md  opea 
tePnmois. 

Hie  sueeesB  axid  f^ory  ef  the  Freoeh  aasaerch  bagaa  tdt 
aadiejeideusy'inHmy;  aad  his  rnp^  progiess,  theugh  ia 
as  distant  a  counlij,  was  not  rsgscded  withont  appeshnaiiews 
if  the  English  annktry.  Italy  wa%  during  that  age,  the  asal 
m  rdigbn,  of  litaranae,  and  of  eoBnaeree ;  and  as  it  poe* 
eessad  alcae  ikud  lustre  whioh  has  sinee  bean  sfaamd  eat 
easeng  other  ttatioa%  it  attncted  the  ^tmtion  of  all  JBuiope« 
aad  ev^ry  aequi^oa  which  was  aaidft  there  appeared  aM»a 
impctflaat  than  ite  waigltt  ia  die  balaaee  of  power  waat 
flMlly  speakisig,  entitled  to.  Henry  sdae  tfaoacbt  that  he 
had  reaseo  to  coni^taia  of  Francis  jfisr  sending  tee  dsskm  of 
AttMiny  into  Scodand,  and  imderaiming  the  power  aad  credit 
of  his  sister  the  queen  dowager.}  The  repairing  ef  tfaa 
fiportifiaatkns  of  Terou^uM  was  likewise  rqpinted  as  a  breach 
ef  treatyw  But,  above  all,  what  tended  to  alienate  the  oourl 
ef  England,  wm  die  disgust  which  Wolsey  bad 
theFveoc*!  aionarch. 
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fkfor^i  4m  Die  eo&quaflt  af  IVMiroAy,  had  v^kmd  to  ] 
Lewis  Gaiilart,  the  Inshop  elect)  to  the  poenession  of  Die  tenii* 
poralities,  because  that  preiale  declined  taking  the  oath  of 
att^giaoce  to  his  new  nmet&ga ;  and  Wolsey  was  appointed^ 
as  above  related,  adminMtratpr  of  the  bish^iic.  As  the  can* 
dinal  wbhed  to  obtain  the  free  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  oi 
fUm  revenue,  he  applied  to  Francis^  and  desked  him  to  hestanr 
OB  Gatllait  some  se&<^  equal  value  in  Franee,  and  to  ohtatA 
his  resi^ialioB  oi  Toumay*  Francis,  who  still  hoped  l» 
leeover  possesion  of  that  ciQr,  and  who  feaved  Diat  the  fuff 
estaUMmient  of  Wolsey  in  tl^  bisbc^ric  would  pvove  mm 
obstacle  to  his  purpose,  had  hitherto  n^iected  to  gratify  Dm 
haughty  prelate ;  and  the  bii^op  of  Tournay,  by  applying  to 
Die  court  of  Rome,  had  obtained  a  bull  for  his  settlement  at 
the  see.  Wolsey,  who  expected  to  be  indulged  in  every 
sequel^,  and  who  exacted  respect  frcMn  the  greatest  princes, 
resented  the  slight  put  upon  htm  by  Francis  and  he  pushed 
his  master  to  seek  an  occacdon  oi  quanpel  with  that  nxnuoch.* 

Maximilian*  the  emperor*  was  ready  to  embrace  every  over"" 
tore  ibr  a  new  enterprise ;  especiatiy  if  att^ied  with  an  oDte 
of  mcmey,  of  which  he  was  very  gneedy,  vexy  prodind,  and 
vrary  ixidigsnt  Hichard  Pace*  formerly  seemtary  to  Cardinal 
Bambridge,  and  now  secretary  of  state,  was  despatobed  tm 
the  cot»i  of  Vieaaa,  and  had  a  commission  to  prepoae  some 
ottisidMad^e  payments  to  Maadodlian :  t  he  thonee  made  « 
joinmey  into  Switaerland ;  and  by  like  motives  engaged  soni» 
of  the  cantons  to  furnish  troops  to  the  emperor.  Tbeit  piinoa 
invaded  Italy  wiDi  a  considerable  army ;  buft  bemg  reputeed 
from  belbre  Milan,  he  retreated  with  his  aro^  into  Germany^ 
made  peaoe  wiDi  Fraaoe  and  Venbe,  cedml  Verona  to  thai 
iqs^lic  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  tlun  excluded  himself  ia 
S(Hne  measure  from  all  future  access  into  Italy.  And  Henxy 
feund,  that  aDereiqiendiz^five  <»:  six  hundred  thousand  ducats^ 
in  order  to  gratify  Jus  own  and  the  cardinars  hum<»:,  he  had 
only  weakened  his  allianoe  with  Francis*  without  diminishii^ 
Die  power  of  Dmt  prince. 

There  wdre  many  reasons  which  M^^aged  the  king  not  to 
pfoceed  further  at  pres^at  in  his  enmity  against  France  :  he 
eoaki  hqpe  f<^  assistance  from  no  power  in  £urope.  FerdU 
nand)  Ins  fiiDier-in-law,  who  had  o&on  deceived  him«  wia 
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declining  tfttotigh  age  ind  iniirinhies;  afid  a  speedy  period 
was  looked  for  to  the  long  and  prosperoiM  reign  of  that  mat 
monarch.  C%arle9«  pnnce  of  Spain,  soTeveign  of  the  Lovr 
Coantries,  desired  nothing  but  peace  with  Francis,  who  had  it 
so  much  in  his  power,  ^  proroked,  to  obstruct  his  pcMceabla 
accession  to  that  rich  inheritance  which  was  awaiting  kan. 
The  pope  was  overawed  by  the  power  <^  Prance,  and  Vemca 
was  engaged  in  a  close  alliance  with  that  mooaichy.*  Henry« 
therefore,  yna  constrained  to  remain  ta  tranqvollity  during 
some  time ;  and  seemed  to  give  himself  so  concern  wi» 
regard  to  ^  affiiirs  of  the  contment.  In  vain  did  MaxiB^iaa 
endeavor  to  allure  him  into  some  expense,  by  ofiering  to 
make  a  resignation  of  the  imperial  crown  in  his  favor.  The 
artifice  was  too  gross  to  succeed,  even  with  a  prince  so  litde 
politic  as  Henry ;  and  Pace,  his  envoy,  who  was  perfectly 
virell  acquainted  with  the  emperor^s  motives  and  chaiecter, 
gave  him  warning  that  the  sole  view  of  lliat  prince,  in  making 
him  so  liberal  an  offer,  was  to  draw  money  from  him. 

[1516.]  Wh3e  a  universal  peace  prevailed  in  Europe^ 
that  event  happened  whnsh  had  so  long  been  looked  for,  rad 
from  whieh  such  important  consequences  were  expected— the 
death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  die  suoeession  of  hie 
grandson  Charles  to  his  extensive  dominions.  Tlie  more 
Charles  advanced  in  power  and  au^ion^,  the  more  was 
Francis  sensible  of  the  necessity  he  himself  lay  under  of 
gaining  the  confidence  and  fHendship  of  Henry ;  and  he  took 
at  last  the  only  method  by  which  he  could  obtain  suocess^ 
the  paying  of  court,  by  presents  and  flattery,  to  the  hai^hty 
cardinal. 

[1518.]  Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,  was  despatched  to 
London,  and  he  was  directed  to  employ  all  his  insinuation  and 
address,  (qualities  in  which  he  exedled,)  to  proeure  himself  *& 
place  in  Wolsey^s  good  graces.  After  the  ambassador  h«ib 
succeeded  in  his  purpose,  he  took  an  oppo(rtanity  of  exprossiiiy 
his  master's  regret  that,  by  mistakes  and  misappiehensioiia^ 
he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a  friendship  which  ha 
so  much  valued  as  that  of  his  eminence.  Wdsey  was  not 
deaf  to  these  honoraUe  advances  from  so  great  a  monarch ; 
and  he  was  thenceforth  observed  to  express  himself,  on  att 
occamons,  in  fiivor  of  the  French  alliance.  The  mom  to 
enj^e  him  m  his   nteresCs,  Frnneis  entered  into  suoh  eonft* 
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dboee  wkh  km,  that  he  ariced  bis  advice  even  in  bis  mam 
aeeret  aflkivs ;  and  had  recourse  to  him  in  all  difficult  emer* 
geocies,  as  to  an  <»eele  of  wisdom  and  profound  policy.  The 
cardinal  made  no  secret  to  the  king  of  this  private  corre- 
j^ndence ;  and  Henry  was  so  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the 
great  capacity  of  his  ministffir,  that  he  said  he  verily  believed 
he  would  govern  Francis  as  well  as  himself.* 

When  matters  seemed  sufficiently  prepared,  Bonnivet  opened 
It  the  cardinal  his  master's  desire  of  recovering  Toumay  i 
aad  WoJsey  immediately,  without  besatati<»i,  engaged  to  effect 
bis  purpose.  He  took  an  opportunity  of  representing  to  the 
ksBg  and  council,  that  To«may  lay  so  remote  fiom  Calais, 
tbat  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  m  case  of 
war,  to  keep  the  communication  q|>en  between  these  two 
places;  that  as  it  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  both  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  it  was  exposed  to  attacks  jfrom  both  these 
countries,  and  must  necessarily,  either  by  force  or  famine, 
fall  into  die  hands  of  the  first  assailant ;  that  even  in  time  of 
peace  it  could  not  be  preserved  without  a  large  garrison,  to 
restrain  &e  numerous  and  mutinous  inhabitants,  ever  discon- 
te^ed  wift  the  English  government ;  and  tbat  the  possession 
of  Toumay,  as  it  wa$  thus  precariouB  and  expensive,  so  was 
it  entirely  useless,  and  afforded  little  or  no  means  of  an« 
wiying,  on  occasion,  the  domini<»ie  either  of  Charles  or  of 
FVancia. 

-  These  reascms  were  of  themsdves  conviucing*  and  were 
wxe  of  meeting  with  no  opposition  when  they  came  from  the 
mouth  c^  the  cardinal.  A  treaty  therefcM*e  was  entered  into 
for  the  ceding  of  Toumay;  and  in  order  to  give  to  that 
flseastire  a  md^re  gmceful  appearance,  it  wis  agreed,  that  the 
daupyn  and  the  princess  Mary,  both  of  them  infants,  should 
be  betro&ed,  and  that  this  city  should  be  considered  as  tho 
dowry  <^  the  princess.  Such  kinds  of  agreement  were  then 
^ommon  among  sovereigns ;  though  it  was  very  rare  that  the 
interests  and  views  of  the  parties  continued  so  steady  as  to 
nender  the  intended  marriages  effectual.  Biit  as  Henry  had 
been  at  considerable  expense  in  building  a  citadel  at  Toumay^ 
Francis  agreed  to  pay  him  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  at 
twelve  annual  payments,  and  to  put  into  his  hands  eight 
kestages,  all  of  them  men  of  quality,  for  the  performance  of 
Ihe  ardele*t     And  lest  the  cardinal  should  think  himself 
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•fi^teefel  iii  ilmm  illpalfttkyM,Fmiiott  pA>ante4  him  ft  jeiofjr 
'^nsion  of  twelve  thousand  livres,  as  an  equivalent  rat  hit 
administration  of  the  bishopric  of  Tournay. 

The  French  monarch,  having  succeeded  so  well  in  this  ne- 
gotiation, began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to  hope  for  mors 
considerable  advantages  by  practising  on  the  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  of  the  favorite.  He  redoubled  his  flatteries  to  the 
cardinal,  consulted  him  more  frequently  in  every  doubt  or 
dWficuUy,  called  him  in  each  letter  **  father,"  **  tutor,"  '*  gov- 
•emor,"  and  professed  the  most  unbounded  deference  to  his 
advice  and  opinion.  All  these  caresses  were  preparatives  to 
a  negotiation  for  the  delivery  of  Calais,  in  consideration  of  a 
•am  of  money  to  be  paid  for  it ;  and  if  we  may  credit  Pdly- 
*ibre  Virgil,  who  bears  a  particular  ilUwill  to  Wolsey,  on 
account  of  his  being  dispossessed  of  his  employment  and 
Iferown  into  prison  by  that  minister,  so  extraordinary  a  pro* 
^posal  met  with  a  favorable  reception  from  the  cardinal.  He 
ventured  not,  however,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  council : 
tie  was  content  to  sound  privately  the  opinion  of  the  other 
'ministers,  by  dropping  hints  in  conversation,  as  if  he  thought 
Calais  a  useless  burden  to  the  kingdom  :  *  but  when  he  found 
^fiiat  all  men  were  strongly  riveted  in  a  contrary  persuasion^ 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed  any  further  in  his  put- 
pose  ;  and  as  he  fell  soon  after  into  new  connections  with  the 
sing  of  Spain,  the  great  friendship  between  Francis  and  him 
began  gradually  to  decline. 

The  pride  of  Wolsey  was  now  further  increased  by  a  great 
'accession  of  power  and  dignity.  Cardinal  Campe^o  had 
been  sent  as  legate  into  England,  in  order  to  procure  a 
iaKhe  from  the  clergy,  for  enabling  the  pope  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  Turks ;  a  danger  which  was  become  real,  and 
was  formidable  to  all  Christendom,  but  on  which  the  politics 
of  the  court  of  Rome  had  built  so  many  interested  projects 
that  it  had  lost  all  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  clergy 
refused  to  comply  with  Leo's  demands  :  Campeggio  was 
recalled ;  and  the  king  desired  of  the  pope  that  Wolsey,  who 
had  been  joined  in  this  commission,  mi^ht  alone  be  invested 
with  the  legatine  power,  together  with  the  right  of  visiting  all 
die  clergy  and  monasteries,  and  even  with  suspending  all  the 
laws  of  the  church  during  a  twelvemonth.  Wolsey,  having 
obtained  this  new  dignity,  made  a  new  display  of  that  state 
land  parade  to  which  he  was  so  much  addicted.    On  sohsnai 
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fe«0l<hyt,  he  wa»  mK  oonte^t  mtboni  mymg  nmn  •Awr  ll» 
manner  of  the  pope  himself :  hot  only  he  bad  iMshope  aagi 
abbDtB  to  serve  him  ;  he  even  engaged  the  fiiBt  nobility  to  giiFe 
h^m  water  and  the  towel.  He  affected  a  rank  superior  to  what 
had  ever  been  claimed  by  any  churchman  in  £ngland.  War- 
ham,  the  primate,  having  written  him  a  letter  in  which  he 
subscribed  himself  ^^  your  loving  brother,'^  Woleey  complained 
of  his  presumption  in  thus  challenging  an  equality  with  him. 
When  Warham  was  told  what  offence  he  had  given,  he  made 
light  of  the  matter.  ^'  Know  ye  not,''  said  he,  ^  that  this  mam 
is  drunk  with  too  much  prosperity  ?  ^ 

But  Wolsey  carried  the  matter  much  further  than  vaia 
pomp  and  ostentation.  He  erected  an  office  which  he  called 
the  legatine  court;  and  as  he  was  now,  b^  means  of  the 
pope's  commission  and  the  king's  favor,  mvested  with  all 
power,  both  eccle»astical  and  civil,  no  man  knew  what  bounde 
were  to  be  set  to  the  authority  of  his  new  tribunal.  He  coo- 
fenred  ^n  it  a  kind  of  inquidtorial  and  censorial  powers  eveii 
over  the  laity,  and  directed  it  to  inquire  into  all  matters  of  coi^ 
science ;  into  all  conduct  which  had  given  scandtfl ;  into  all  actiQap 
which,  though  tliey  escaped  the  law,  might  appear  contrary  to 
good  morals.  Offence  was  taken  at  t^  commission,  which 
was  really  unbounded;  and  the  people  weife  the  moie  dis* 
.gusted,  when  they  saw  a  man  who  indulged  himself  in  pomp 
.and  pleasure,  so  severe  in  repressing  the  least  appearance  of 
licentiousness  in  others.  But  to  render  his  court  more  obnox- 
ious, Wolsey  made  one  John  Allen  judge  in  it,  a  person  of 
scandalous  life,*  whom  he  himself,  as  chancellor,  had,  it  m 
said,  condemned  for  peijury :  and  as  it  is  pretended,  that  this 
man  either  extorted  fmes  from  every  one  whom  he  was  pleased 
to  find  guilty,  or  took  bribes  to  drop  prosecutions,  men  coa- 
cluded,  and  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  he  shared 
with  the  cardinal  those  wages  of  iniquity.  The  clergy,  sm  in 
particular  the  monks,  were  exposed  to  this  tyranny ;  and  as 
the  libertinism  of  their  lives  often  gave  a  just  handle  against 
them,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  an  indemnity  by  paying 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  legate  or  his  judge.  Not  content 
^ith  this  authority,  Wolsey  pretended,  by  virtue  of  his  com- 
mission, to  assume  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  bishops'  courts ; 
{Mirticularl^  that  of  judging  of  wills  and  testaments  ;  and  bid 
decisions  m  those  important  points  were  deemed  not  a  little 
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vrtiitniry.  Am'  if  lie  IAmM  wwe  pope^  sad  as  if  Ao  papa 
(Kmld  ahsotut^  dispoaa  of  every  aocieaiaiitioal  preferment,  he 
pRMented  to  whaterer  priories  or  benefices  he  pleased,  without 
tegard  to  the  right  of  election  in  the  monks,  or  of  patronage 
in  the  nobility  ajod  gentry.* 

'  No  one  durst  carry  to  the  kmg  any  complaint  against  these 
tnnirpations  ci  Wolsey,  till  Waihun  venCored  to  inform  him  of 
^Aie  disoonteiils  of  his  peofrfe.  Henry  professed  his  ignorance 
of  the  whole  matter.  **  A  msn,^'  said  he,  ^  is  not  so  blind 
any  where  as  in  his  own  hoose :  hut  do  you,  fether,*'  added 
he  to  die  primate,  ^*  go  to  Wolsey,  and  teU  him,  if  any  thing 
he  amisB,  that  he  amend  it**  A  reproof  of  this  kind  was  not 
•Vkely  to  be  efihetual :  it  only  served  lo  augment  Wolsey*s 
enmity  to  Warham :  but  one  London  having  pnMecuted  Allen, 
tie  legatees  ju^, in  a  oouit  of  law,and  having  convicted  him 
-of  malversation  mid  iniquiQr,  the  clamor  at  ksl  rsachod  the 
king's  ears;  and  he  expressed  sudi  displeasure  to  the  cai^ 
dinal,  as  imule  him  ever  after  more  eautious  in  exerting  his 
•'auiiioriiy* 

[1519.]  While  Henry,  indulging  himself  in  pleaanre  and 
lamusement,  intnisted  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  this 
Impenons  mkiister,an  inci&nt  happened  abroad  which  excited 
1m  attention.  Maximilian,  the  emperor,  died ;  a  man  who^  of 
himself,  was  indeed  of  little  consequence ;  but  as  his  deadi 
ielt  vaeairt  die  first  station  among  Christian  princes,  it  set  the 
passlonsof  men  in  i^taUon,  and  proved  a  lund  of  era  in  the 
general  system  of  Europe.  The  Idngs  of  France  and  Spain 
'ttomediately  deohtred  themselves  candklates  for  the  imperial 
erown,  and  em^oysd  every  expedient  of  money  or  intrigue 
"Which  promised  diem  success  in  so  great  a  point  of  ambadon. 
'Henry  also  was  wicooraged  to  advance  his  pretensions ;  but 
<hts  minister  Ptee,  who  was  despatched  to  the  electors,  found 
-that  he  began  to  solicit  too  late,  uid  that  the  votes  of  all  these 
"princes  were  abeady  preengaged  eidier  on  one  side  or  the 
^edier. 

Pmncis  and  Charles  made  profession  from  die  beginning  of 
^earrying  on  this  rivaLdiip  with  emulatbn,  but  without  enmity ; 
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•and  he  w«re,  &nriy  and  openly^  suitoia  to  the  tame  intfllfeii? 
the  raope  Ibitiaiate,  added  be,  will  carry  her ;  the  other  miifl 
lest  coatented.*  But  ail  men  apprehended  that  tbw  extreme 
moderation,  however  reasonable,  would  aot  be  of  loag  dura 
itoo ;  and  that  incideots  would  certainly  ooour  to  ahaipea  the 
minds  of  the  candidates  agaiost  eaeh  other,  k  was  Cbarlas 
who  at  length  prevailed,  to  the  gveat.  disgust  of  the  Prenah 
jnonareh,  who  still  continued  to  tha  last  ia  the  belief  that  tte 
majority  of  the  eleotoral  college  was  engaged  in  im  favor* 
And  ss  he  was  some  yeats  supwiw  in  age  to  his  rival,  aai!* 
after  his  vietery  at  Marifaaa  and  coaqaest  ef  the  MUaoesi, 
fnuch  supefknr  in  laaown,  he  eoald  not  suppfees  bis  indifM- 
tion  at  being  thus,  in  the  fihoe  of  the  woiM,  aAer  ioag  anil 
anxious  expectatioa,  disappointed  in  ao  important  a  pietenaioB. 
From  UHioompetkioa,aa  much  as  fimo  oppositioa  of  interefliii 
arose  that  amiriation  betsremi  those  taro  gieat  saooaicfai, 
which,  whiio  it  kept  their  whole  age  io  mNyy^naaat,  eels  thed 
in  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  each  other :  both  of  them  priaai^ 
endowed  with  talente  and  abilities ;  bmve,  Mpiriag,  eotiva, 
warlike;  beloved  by  their  aarvaats  and  soS^jecta,  drsadMi  bf 
their  enemies,  and  leapeeted  by  all  the  world :  Fvaaeisv  ofNM, 
liaak,  liberal,  munificeat,  carrying  these  virtues  to  aa  axociP 
which  pi[«9«dieed  his  aiataa:  C^urles,  poltticdl,  ekise^  artfutt 
frugal ;  better  qualified  to  obtain  suoeess  in  warn  and  in  oegnh 
liations,  especially  the  latter.  The  one  the  moiaaiOiaMa  asMt 
the  other  die  greater  monar^.  The  king,  fioai  hia  avaieighlii 
and  indiscretions,  natuiaiiy  eapoeed  to  miafiairtttlies;  biU  qmir 
ified,  by  his  spirit  and  owgnawmity,  to  ealrica^  hiasself 
from  them  wkh  honor:  the  emperor,  by  his  desifaing,  iniar 
ested  ohaiaeter,  fitted,  in  his  greateat  saecesses^  to  exctop 
jealoufQT  and  oppositbn  even  among  his  aUies,  and  to  rouse  up 
a  mukkude  of  enemies  in  the  place  of  one  whom  he  had  su)^ 
^ued.  And  as  die  penenal  qualities  rf  theae  princes  thm 
counteipoised  each  other,  so  did  the  advantaoes  and  disadv«i^ 
tages  of  their  dominions.  Fortune  alone,  iritbout  the  cooouiw 
.lence  of  prudence  or  valor,  never  mared  up  of  a  sudden  S0 
great  a  power  as  that  whieh  centred  in  the  emperor  Charles. 
Be  reaped  the  suoeeasion  of  Castile,  c^  Anagoo,  of  Austria, 
of  tKe  Netherlands :  he  inherited  the  conquest  of  Naples,  af 
Grenada :  election  entitled  him  to  the  empire :  even  the  botmda 
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he  m\ffit  po0W88  the  whole  tieatsure,  u  yet  entire  mod  uariflei. 


hoi  the  new  worid.  fiot  thodgli  the  cnuqutPbeee  of  ell  fliese 
mthantttigee  kmaed  an  empire  gniKter  aed  neie  enMlm^ 
«teo  «a J  knows  in  Europe  amoe  tet  of  the  Bomeae^  tl» 
tlgiiigduea  of  Pnmee  idone,  hemg  eleee^  oompeei,  nuked,  ml^ 
:|io|roloQ8,  end  heicg  interpwed  between  the  previnees  of  the 
:eipeirot^  domiaR>iM»  wee  aMe  to  meker  a  TigorotM  oppoador. 
nm  Itie  peogiesa^  and  nndatBin  the  eontett  agaieBt  hnn. 
I  Henry  poeaMed  tiie  feiRity  of  heing  able,  bodi  by  iSm 
aatifre  fbroe  of  his  kifl|^ni  and  ita  mtoatioo,  to  hold  iStm 
Maaee  hetweni  tfaeae  two  poweie^  and  had  he  known  lb 
,iBi|iro9e  by  pc^y  and  prndeoee  th»  singolar  and  infe^tinarfite 
•ednoMsge,  be  wae  really,  fay  raeaaa  of  k^  a  gieater  pa>an>aip 
idnn  ehher  4if  thoae  mighky  mooCHrohs,  who  aeemed  to  strm 
4br  the  dominion  of  Eioope^  Bet  ttua  piince  wae  in  hie  cha^ 
hMSer  liaedhiBBi  meonaideiala,  oaprictonB,  impehtie ;  guidad  kf 
dna  paaBieaa  or  hie  &vorke ;  Tauiy  impenoaa^  haegh^  ;  8pni#> 
tiBMa  actoaled  by  friendcAiip  §x  fbmgn  powem,  eAener  by 
jeaealreent^aeldbinbyluattneinlweat  And  tfa«e»  though  1» 
•eondted  In  that  aopeiionty  whieh  hta  ailuatMMi  in  Europe  gave 
^hitt,  he  never  empkyed  it  to  hb  own  eanntial  and  dumMa 
?ndwantMge,  at  to  that  of  his  kingdom* 

'  [1500.1  PFaocas  was  w^  ao<|Qaintod  wkh  Heiiry's  dnur- 
<«ailer,  ana  endenvoied  to  aecommodate  his  oendnct  to  it.  He 
.ioteiled en  sDt^new  nearCakis;  in  expectaliott  ci heaag  iddn 
shy  ftuaiMar  4sonTMalion  to  gain  upon  hk  fnendahip  and  ceih 
^dUenee*  ^Woteey  eamoBtly  seconded  this  {wc^pesal ;  and  hopet, 
4tt  &e  panaenoe  of -both  oenrtB,  to  make  penide  of  his  neiieaf 
hra  splendor,  and  his  influence  over  both  moBarehs**  And  as 
H^Eiry  hisHMilf  loved  show  and  nmgnifieenoe,  <nid  had  enter- 
<laiiied  a  enriosky  of  being  peramHy  aeqnainftsd  inth  the 
'Freneh  kuig^  he  cheerfully  ad^mrted  ad  tise  preliiaiiwnes  cf 
fthis  kit^vsew.  The  nobility  ioi  both  nations  vied  widi  eaeh 
mUltim  in  pomp  and  expense :  many  of  them  intolved  them* 
ftel  ves  in  great  debts,  and  weie  not  able,  by  the  penury  of  iMr 
cwhole  Jives,  to  repair  ^e  vain  i^lendor  of  a  few  dayft.  The 
"^ke  of  Bbekingham,  who,  though  very  neh,  was  somewhat 
'addicted  to  frugidity,  finding  bis  preparations  for  thw  teliTal 
-atnoiint  fo  immense  sums,  threw  out  some  exprealbtia  of  dia* 
^pteasine  ag&inst  ikm  cardinal^  whom  he  beiioTed  the  amhorof 


WMbHMUfwm  propping  to de^  fa^ Csk«i» he  ketai 
lit  Ae  aoMDr  was  ainvod  at  Dorer ;  and  h*  iTOwdiatbiir 
tibtlMr  %kh  tha  foaan,  k  eidar  ta  fiva  a  auiiaUi 
t  to  kia  nvyvi  ipaeMik  ^i^t  fjiaat  pnoca*  palhto  lito^^ 
oaiBg  infotsnad  af  tha  lataudad  miaraiaw  kakanaan 
aad  Hanyt  waa  apfirafaailahra  of  dto  ^ooaa^aowBaai; 
and  was  n^ohrad  to  toka  the  d^portinte,  to  hia  paataga  ftai* 
aftam  t6  tbe  Low  Oouaitriaa,  to  make  the  kisf^atill  a  hipwi 
by  feyinf  him  a  visit  in  his  awn  ddmiaiami 
lihe  tnMBs  ^legaid  aad  attachaMat  wkii^  ke^v^^.- 
f^  ka  siMPra  hfercty  tfwtintoiij  of  fteaddbqpf  k3r  latlfliryt 
]»iomisas«  and  pesaiits^  to  gain  an  li» 'mai^ 
aiflisioai  and  Ike  amlmicn  w  dm  caramal*  Ha  kaift 
kBlHM  into  diia  aspinn^  aMato  Aa  ko^  eC  attaking  lifti 
wk^aAf ;  and  aa  Ihat  was  toe  aola  paint  of  alaaatioB  L^Fomi 
W  fiwwl  fmatinsB,  il  waa  awe  to  attiaet  ki*  wii^^ 
aiaaaaaflor  aa  if  FonpoB  fiad  'imwest  jH iknried  kias  wilk  aaf 
wflarplKMaali.  BicotifidanceofTaiBU^hifagdii^digaii^lbgrll* 
mimesm^i  aMrtasne^  faa  saerath^deTOfeed  kiassetf  to€ikltaN»» 
^^^a  liMeitiii  and  Gfaariea  waa  fiarkapa  die  amra  liheni 
of  his  promises,  because  Lto  wis  a  vtery  yeaag  fiM^a ;  and  at 
waft  neliikBlj^  diat  far  amm  yearn  ka  shoofai  bb  calUsd  t:i|>0B 
ib  MM  his  eiigagemeirtK  iienry  easily  akaar^ad  Una  oattik> 
sHpfaki  tohssttdnis^;  bal  iastdadof  tokngomhriigeatili 
itrkrymaaakaaabfeetof  fvaityt  and  bekaaad  diat^akkii 
■  was  Wahay  %  seie  mxjppmtj  die  obaisanoa  <tf  sach  i 
'  I  to  yb  aarvail  ww,  ki  tealifyi  k  oMaa 
to  his  wwn  i^itaidenr. 
The  dsy  of  CMmries^a  depaHaxa,  Hearer  w«bt  oaar  to  €Uih 
'^irtdi  Aa^iidanaikdkisyidiQbwun;  ahd  thenae  prooaddad  <» 
Vtdaaer«  a  small  toWn  dastr  €ba  iroi^ers;  Fhuadai  attandtd 
4^  Kke  momiar^  eakia  to  Ahites;  a  ftw  imM  distant^  and  tfta 
'fa^  toteaichs  mat,  for  Ae  first  tona^  in  Hie  fields^  at  a  pkbsa 
liMMad  between  theie  t#e  towns^  but  still  within  the  BngTiak 
pblb ;  tor  Francis  ajpaed  to  pay  this  complimeat  to  Henry,  in 
^admddamtion  of  dmt  priBca'sjMUBsing  the  sea  thi,t  h^  toight  la 
at  the  mterview.  Wolsey^to  whom  both  i^i^  fad 
'  tfaa  tegalation  of  the  ceremonial,  eontrnred  tbos  Gm* 
» in  Older  to  do  kokm  to  kis  master.    Ilieaabdiy 
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*lK)di  of  Pmnoeiuid  fingHuid  hetm  ditpla^^d  tfieur  magnfficmidb 
Whfa  auch  emulation  and  prrofiise  expenae,  as  f  rocared  to  tlio 
place  €i(  mtemew  the  name  of  ♦•  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold." 

The  two  tnonarchs,  afler  saluting  each  other  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  retired  into  a  tent  which  had  been  erected  on 
purpose,  aftd  they  held  a  secret  eonference  together.  Henry 
here  proposed  to  make  some  amendments  on  the  articles  of 
their  ftmner  aliiance ;  and  he  began  to  read  the  treaty,  *^  I 
Heniy,  king  :'*  these  were  the  fint  words ;  and  he  stopped  • 
.moment.  He  subjoined  only  the  words  *^  of  finsland,^*  with- 
out adding  *•  Pmnoe,''  ^m  asual  style  of  the  English  moa- 
«rc!s.*  Fmneis  remariced  tins  delicacy^  and  expressed  by  • 
smile  his  approbaiion  of  it. 

He  took  an  opportunity  soon  ailer  of  paying  a  compfimeaC 
to  Henry  €ff  a  more  flattering  nature.  That  generous  prince, 
foil  ci  honor  himself,  and  incapable  of  dhrtrusting  others,  was 
sleeked  at  afi  the  preean^as  wtiich  were  ebsMrifed  whenever 
he  had  an  intervkerw  with  the  £nglishmK»aich :  &e  number  ai 
Iheir  guards  and  iittendaxits  was  careftdiy  reckoned  on  bodb 
iBiiei9 :  eiN»y  step  was  scropidouriy  measured  aad  adjusted : 
atkd  if  the  two  ktn^  intended  le  psty  a  tott  id  the  queens,  they 
d4paffed  fftmi  their  respeotri^e  quaneie  at  ilie  same  instant, 
which  was  marked  by  the  firing  of  a  cuWerm ;  they  passed 
each  other  in  the  mtm^  point  between  the  plaoes ;  and  the 
«nom«it  that  Bemry  enteied  Ai^res,  Francis  put  hhnself  into 
the  hands  of  the  EngKE^  at  Gmsaes.  In  order  to  break  off  this 
tedkni^  ceremonial,  which  eoBtakied  so  many  dishimoraUe 
iinplications,  Francis  cme  day  took  with  him  two  gendemeia 
and  a  page,  and  rode  directly  into  Guisnes.  The  guards  were 
surprised  at  the  presettoe  of  the  mooareh,  who  called  aloud  to 
them,  **  You  are  all  my  prisoners :  carry  me  to  your  master.^ 
*  Henry  was  equally  astonished  at  the  appeamnoe  of  Francis ; 
and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  ^My  hrother,^^  said  he,  **yQu 
hare  here  pkyed  me  the  most  agreeable  trick  in  the  world, 
and  have  showed  me  ^  full  ^confidence  I  may  place  in  you : 
I  surrender  myself  your  prisoner  fmm  this  moment/'  Hb 
toc^  fh>m  his  neck  a  cotiar  of  pearls,  worth  fifteen  thousand 
angels ;  t  and  pitting  it  about  Francis's,  begged  him  to  wear 
it  for  the  sake  of  his  prisoner.  Francis  agreed,  but  on  con* 
dition  that  Henry  should  wear  a  bracelet  Sf  which  he  made 

*  M^moires  de  Fleiuranges. 

t  An  angel  was  then  Mtimat^d  «t  asren  shillings;  or  nssr  iwslVa 
sf  oar  3pMfe«ttt  artonsjr. 
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4nm  a  presenf,  and  which  was  douUe  in  value  to  ^  co.lar** 

•  I'fae  king  wjnt  next  day  to  Ardres  without  guards  or  attend- 
ants; and  •'iOnfidence  being  now  fully  established  between  the 
nionarcha,  they  employed  the  rest  of  the  time  entirely  in  tour- 
DameplA  and  festivals. 

A  defianee  had  been  sent  by  the  two  kings  to  each  other's 
court,  ami  through  all  the  chief  cities  in  fkirope,  importing, 
;ihat  Henry  and  Francis,  with  fourteen  aids,  would  be  ready,  in 
.the  plains  of  Picardy,  to  answer  all  comers  that  were  gentle- 
men, at  tilt,  tDumament,  and  barriers.     The   monarohs,  in 
•order  to  fulfil  this  challenge,  advanced  into  the  field  on  hoise- 
back,  Francis  sunrounded  with  Henry's  guards,  and  Henry 
with  those  of  Francis.    They  were  gorgeously  apparelled ; 
and  were  both  of  them  the  most  comely  personages  of  their 
age,  as  well  as  the  moa^  expert  in  every  military  exercise. 
t  They  carried  away  the  prixe  at  all  trials  in  those  rough  and 
idangerous  pastimes ;  and  several  hearses  and  riders  were  over- 
thrown by  their  vigor  and  dexterity.    The  ladies  were  the 
^  judges  in  these  feats  of  chivalry,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ren- 
-  counter  whenever  they  judged  it  expedient.     Henry  erected  a 
sfmcious  house  <^  wood  and  canvas,  whidi  had  been  framed 
/in  London;  and  he  there  feasted  the  French  monarch.     He 
ihad  placed  a  motto  on  this  fabric,  under  the  figure  of  an  Eng- 
'Hsh  archer  embroidered  on  it,  ^^Cui  adhsereo  prseest,'*  He  pre- 
<. vails  whom  I  favor  ;t  expressing  his  own  situation,  as  holding 
'in  his  hands  the  balance  of  power  among  the  potentates  of 

•  Europe.  In  these  entertainawnts,  more  than  in  any  serious 
;  business,  did  the  two  kings  pass  their   tiroe^   till   their  de- 

•  partnre. 

Henry  paid  then  a  visit  to  the  emperor  and  Margaret  at 
Savoy  at  Gravelines,  and  engaged  them  to  go  along  with  Inm- 
.to Calais,  and  pass  some  days  in  that  fortress.  The  artful  and 
politic  Charles  here  completed  the  impression  winch  he  had 
begun  to  make  on  Henry  and  his  favorite,  and  effaced  all  .the 
friendship  to  which  the  frank  and  generous  nature  of  Francis 

•  had  given  birth.  As  the  house  of  Austria  began  sensibly  to 
'  take  the  ascendant  over  the  French  monarchy,  the  interests 
:of  England  required  that  some  support  should  be  given  to  the 
-latter,  and,  above  all,  that  any  important  wars  should  be  pre- 
'Vented  which   might  bestow   on  either  of  them  a  decisive 

.  ■  superi:rrity  over  the  other.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Ehglish 
♦r— '  ' 
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igftfaMt  PMmee  hat  ttsimlhr  pwfviited  a  coidikl  mioii  beMreeo 
£s9d  tMifiom;  and  Charles,  saomble  of  this  heradittiry  anU 
mdflity,  and  destrous  flirther  to  flatter  Henry^s  vanity,  had 
made  him  an  oiler,  (an  offer  in  which  Francis  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  coneur,)  that  he  should  be  entirely  arbiter  in  any 
dkifnite  or  difference  that  might  arise  b^ween  the  monarchs. 
But  die  masterf^leee  of  Charles's  potttics  was  the  securinf  of 
Woli^y  in  his  istereste,  by  very  important  servioes,  and  still 
higher  promises.  He  renewed  assurances  of  assiathig  him 
in  obtahiiag  the  papacy ;  and  he  pot  bom  in  presem  possession 
of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Badajoz  and  Pateneia 
m  Caktile.  The  acquisitioas  of  Wolsey  were  now  become  to 
^cortritant,  that,  joined  to  the  pensions  from  foreign  powem^ 
which  Henry  allowed  him  to  possess,  bis  revenues  were  com* 
puted  nearly  to  equal  those  which  b^ongad  to  the  crown  itself; 
and  he  spent  them  with  a  magaificence,  or  rather  an  osten<*> 
tation,  which  gave  geneial  offi^nce  to  the  people ;  and  even 
laaseii^  his  master  in  the  eyes  of  all  fofe%n  nations.* 

Tbe  violent  personal  emidation  and  pditieal  jealousy  which^ 
had  taken  place  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  king, 
aeon  brc4ce  out  in  hostiltties.  But  while  these  ambitkyus  and 
warlike  princes  were  acting  against  each  odier  in  almost  every 
part  <^  Europe,  tbey  still  made  professiotM  of  the  strcMigesI 
de»re  of  peace ;  and  both  of  tbem  incessantly  carried  theif 
oomplaiots  to  Henry,  as  to  the  umpire  between  ihem.  Th* 
king,  who  pretended  to  be  neutml,  engaged  them  to  send  their 
ambassadors  to  Calais,  there  to  negociaie  a  peace  under  th# 
mediatiott  of  Wolsey  and  the  pope's  nuncio.  The  emperor- 
was  well  apprised  of  the  partiality  of  these  mediators ;  and 
his  demands  tn  ^  conference  were  so  unreasonable  as  plainly 
proved  bim  cimseioua  of  the  advantage.  He  reqatfed  thw 
lestitution  of  Burgundy,  a  province  which  many  years  beforv 
had  been  ceded  to  FrEmoe  l^  treaty,  and  which,  if  in  his  pos« 
aesaion,  wonkl  have  giv«n  him  entmnce  into  the  heart  of  that 
kingdom :  and  he  demanded  to  be  freed  from  the  homagw 
which  his  aneeslon  had  always  doae  fer  Flanders  and  Artoia, 
and  which  he  himsdf  had  by  the  treaty  of  Noyoo  engaged 
«>  renew.  [1921.]  OnFmneis^s  imecting  these  terms,  tfav 
congress  of  Calais  brdce  up ;  and  Wdsey  soon  after  took  M 
jeumey  to  Bruges,  where  he  met  with  ^^npeior.  He  waa 
leeeivedwith  tl^simieatate)  magmfioonoe^  and  ^espeet^  aa  if 
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h»  biwi  beta  the  Mi^irf  ligltajl  kmrnU^  md  W  ciwirfaii^ 
in  his  fVMister^*  Qftme,  an  olfemtve  ^UiAooe  wkh  the  pope  4ib4 
^  emperor  afninet  Piiiooe.  He  etipubted  thet  £ogkii4 
ihoukl  next  wMnnaef  iiwude  tlicrt  kingdom  with  ibrty  thouMod 
men;  and  he  beteetbed  to  Charke  the  prioeeee  Mary,  tho 
kmg^s  ooly  chiM,  who  hod  oow  eoine  prospect  of  ndkerilkig^ 
tile  cYowiu  ThiB  exlrava^uit  aHJaeee^ which  weo  p«)j«dicial  to 
the  intereelt*  and  mighr  have  pioved  filial  to  the  liherty  and 
indepeadaoeo,  of  the  hmgdom,  vae  the  result  of  the  humoio 
and  pn^odicoaof  the  hwg,and  tho  private  riowi  and  oj|wcta* 
tiooe  of  tho  caitKnal. 

The  people  eaw  otery  day  now  ioitaaoee  of  Ae  uncontidkd 
authority  of  ^lis  mottterf  The  diifce  of  Bockiafbaai,  ccMMta<' 
hb  of  Kai^andfthe  iiiit  nobloman  both  for  fiuntiy  ajid  fovhmo 
m  the  kingdom*  had  ifaprudently  givoa  diagMet  to  tho  oNrdtmli 
and  it  was  not  iong  bofoie  ho  foond  leaaon  to  ropoBt  of  hiia 
indiecietion.  He  seemt  to  have  bean  a  nan  Ml  of  levity  aod 
xash  projocta;  and  being  infaliiaAed  with  judicial  astiobgy,  h» 
ontertaiaed  a  oommeice  with  one  Hopikina»  a  Cartfauaian  frtoir, 
who  enooomged  hira  in  the  notion  of  hie  maiinting  one  day  ther 
tfarene  of  Englaad*  He  waa  descoiided  by  a  female  fram  A» 
dake  of  Gioeealer,  yom^foet  aon  of  Edward  UL ;  and  thouf^ 
hie  daim  to  ifae  ciovn  waa  thereby  very  remote*  he  had  beoii 
ao  unguarded  aa  to  lot  fall  tome  e^cpreaskwa,  oa  if  ho  thoaghl 
himself  heat  eotklod,  in  oaaa  tho  king  ehould  die  withoKit  iaiuo%. 
to  pofiaem  the  royal  dignity.  Ho  had  not  ev(m  abetaiaed  from, 
thieata  a^aal  the  king's  hib;  and  had  provided  himaalf  with 
arms*  whidi  he  iatoodod  to  eeopkiy*  in  oaee  a  fhvofoblo  oppov*' 
tnnity  riioold  ofien  He  waa  brooght  to  a  trial ;  and  tho  duke  of - 
Norfolk*  whoae  sen*  tiie  eaid  of  Shirr^*  had  marriod  Bneking» 
ham's  dani^r*  was  crealod  k>rd  stewafd*  in  order  to  presido 
«t  tiiis  aelomn  procedofo.  Tho  jury  oonmited  of  a  duke*  a. 
narquifl*  aevea  oaria*  and  twolve  baraaa;  and  &ey  gave  their 
vordict  agaioal  Bucktnf^hun*  wluch  waa  soon  after  eavied  iaio 
axecoticm.  Theco  ia  oo  reason  to  tivUk  the  senteooe  uA}UBt  ;^ 
but  as  Buohini^iam's  crimes  aaomed  to  proaeod  more  firom 
bdiaoretioo  thaa  dolibeMitB  ssalioe,  the  peof^  who  krved  him» 
aapected  tet.the  hmg  woald  i^mot  Urn  a  pardon*  and  impiited 
their  disappointflMot  le  the  ammosky  and  revenge  of  the  car« 
dinal.    Tho  king's  own  jeak>iMy,  however*  of  all  persona  aUiac 

^t   ■  n      II   »iw»ii    mm  r'.m^9 ifi'ininin    »imi.ni  ;iniiii   i  .ym    n  "  "^     ■'   m'Wf"> 

ttnL  otowB^  p>~aia*  uoHngriMdi  p^  aes* 


to  iSbB  crowDf  wMy  putwilliihiiiBiiig  ■•  vMoniH  wBb  w&tf 
remaikaUe  during  ibe  whole  eoone  of  lut  idn 


alone  sufficient  to  render  him 
The  office  of  c<Nutahle,  which  due  ooblemui  iuherilad 
the  Bohuns,  earis  of  Hereford,  was  foffoiled«  and 
after  revived  in  Knipani. 


CHAPTER    XXIX* 

HENBY  Vm. 

[1521.]  DimiNo  some  yean,  many  parts  of  Enrofe  hut 
been  agitated  with  those  religious  ccmtroversies  which  produced 
the  feformation,  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  histwy :  but  as 
it  was  not  till  this  time  that  the  king  of  England  puUicly  took 
part  in  the  quarrel,  we  had  no  occasion  to  give  any  account  of 
its  rise  and  progress.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  explain 
these  theolc^cal  disputes ;  or,  what  is  more  material,  to  trace 
from  their  origin  those  abuses  which  so  generally  diffused  the 
q[>inion,  that  a  reformation  of  the  church  or  ecclesiastial  order 
was  become  highly  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
We  shall  be  better  enabled  to  comprehend  the  subject  if  we 
take  the  matter  a  little  higher,  and  reflect  a  moment  on  the 
reasons  why  there  must  be  an  ecclesiastical  order  and  a 

5ublic  establishment  of  reli^on  in  every  civilized  community, 
'he  importance  of  the  present  occasion  will,  I  hope,  excuse 
this  short  digression. 

Most  of  the  arts  and  professions  in  a  state  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interests  of  the  society, 
they  are  al»o  useful  or  agreeable  to  some  individuals ;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  constant  rule  of  the  magistrate,  excq>t,  perhaps, 
on  the  first  introduction  of  any  art,  is  to  leave  the  profession  to 
itself,  and  trust  its  encouragement  to  those  who  reap  the  ben- 
efit of  it  The  artisans,  finding  their  profits  to  rise  by  the 
lavor  of  their  customers,  increase  as  much  as  possible  their 
skill  and  industry ;  and  as  matters  are  not  disturbed  by  any 
injudicious  tampering,  the  commodity  is  always  sure  to  be  at 
all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. 

But  there  are  also  some  callings  which,  though  useful  and 
even  necessary  in  a  state,  bring  no  particular  advantage  or 
pleasure  to  any  individual ;  and  the  supreme  power  is  obliged 
to  alter  its  conduct  with  regard  to  the  retamers  of  those  pro- 
fessions. It  must  give  them  public  encouragement  in  order  to 
their  subaistenoe ;  and  it  must  provide  against  that  negligence 
to  which  they  will  naturally  be  subject,  either  by  annexing 


Mlinatioa  of  ranks  and  a  striet  dep^denoe,  or  by  some  othei 
•xpedient.  The  persons  employed  in  the  finances^  aimiesi 
fleets,  and  magistracy,  ara  instaooes  of  this  order  of  men. 

It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  firat  sight,  that  the  ecclesi* 
iBdcs  belong  to  the  first  ebuis,  and  that  their  encouragement, 
•s  well  as  that  of  lawyen  and  physicians,  may  safely  be 
intrusted  to  the  liberality  of  individuals,  who  are  atlaehed  to 
llietr  doctrines,  and  who  find  benefit  or  coosolatHm  ktm  theii 
spiritual  ministry  and  aMstanee.  Their  industry  and  vigilance 
will  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  such  an  additional  motive  ;  and 
their  skill  in  their  professioa,  as  well  as  their  address  in  gev* 
#ming  the  roinds  of  the  pec^le,  must  receive  daily  increase 
ftom  their  iLcreamng  practice,  study,  and  attention* 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  find, 
ftat  this  interested  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what  every  wise 
legislator  will  study  to  prevent;  because  in  every  religion, 
JUDcept  the  true,  it  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a 
ftatural  tendency  to  pervert  the  trae,  by  infusing  into  it  a  strong 
snocture  d  superstition,  folly,  and  delusion.  Each  ghostly 
Mctitioner,  in  order  to  rendw  hunself  more  precious  and 
taered  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainen,  wMl  inspire  them  with  the 
Most  violent  aUtorrence  of  all  other  sects,  and  continually  en* 
tleavor,  by  some  novelty,  to  exeite  the  langtnd  devotion  of  hie 
aodience.  No  regard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or  decency^ 
M  the  doctrines  inculcated.  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that 
best  suits  the  disorderly  affections  of  the  human  frame.  Cue* 
•omers  will  be  drawn  to  each  oonventicle  by  new  industry  and 
iwldress,  in  practising  on  the  passions  and  cradultty  of  the 

Cpulace.  And,  in  the  end,  die  <Hvil  magistrate  will  find,  thai 
has  dearly  paid  for  his  pietended  fruguity,  in  saving  a  fixed 
tfstaUishraent  fixr  the  priests ;  and  that  in  reality  the  most  de- 
cent and  advantageous  compositioa  which  he  can  make  with 
he  spiritual  guides  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by  assigning 
ebiled  salaries  to  their  |»ofes8ion,  and  rendering  it  superfluous 
ibr  them  to  be  further  active  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock 
Ifirsfn  straying  in  quest  of  new  pastwes.  And  in  this  manner 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  though  commonly  they  arose  al 
tret  from  religious  views,  prove  in  die  end  advantageous  to 
Ihe  political  interest  of  socieQr. 

>  But  we  may  observe,  that  few  eodemslieal  cetablishments 
have  been  fixed  upon  a  worse  foundation  than  that  of  tht 
MMHth  of  Bpme,  or  have  been  attended  with  cifcumstaocee 
VMHe  hurtful  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 


^witfrfB  wwum»  pi^flBpH^  kiiiiiiiBiiH«y« 
Ae  cle«g5v  lendered  theoi  fiiniiiikbb  to  tfas  eivil  i 
•bmI  tamed  vilfa  too  extenshre  authoritf  aa  onki  of  nen  w)i» 
always  adlwre  ciosui^  togetliar^  and  who  never  wmi  a  pkiMiii 
Ue  pretonee  for  tl»ir  neromdtMUBm  and  uBorpatkxMk  Th« 
liigfaer  (Mgakim  c^  the  t^wedk  smred,  indeed,  to  the  auppoit 
of  gently  and  nobSily ;  but  hf  the  eitabliahment  of  nwinwi 
tories^  many  of  the  lowest  vtid^ar  weoe  token  §tam  the  ustiri 
ttrte,  and  maiBtakiedk  those  iBceplaelea  of  skitfiMdigBorw 
The  supieme  head  of  the  cbmch  woe  a  foaeign  poleBEtati% 
guided  foy  intefesto  alwajns  di£Sennt  frooi  these  of  the  cob» 
manity,  sooietunes  cootrary  to  thuoi.  And  aa  the  hkmtns^f 
was  neeeasaniy  sohoitow  to  preaaxvv  a  tmity  a£  Mty  litaai 
and  ceremoniea,  all  liberty  of  thoii^ht  ran  a  naoifeat  nak  ef 
being  e]^ngai8hed ;  and  Tiolent  pefsecntionB,  or,  i«hat  was 
woise,  a  stupid  and  abject  eredulity,  took  place  etery  mduMk 

To  increase  these  erils,  the  Church,  though  she  poouesaA 
large  reieenues,  was  not  oHitented  with  her  aoquaations^  but 
letttined  a  pcnmr  of  praotisii^  further  on  the  ignofance  of 
nianfcmd.  She  even  bestowed  on  eseh  kidividual  ^neat  m 
jfiower  of  enriefaina  himself  by  iim.  voiualBzy  oblatioBs  of  tim 
laithful,  and  left  him  still  an  acgmit  motive  for  dSigsnoe  aaB 
industry  in  his  eallii^  And  &s  that  chmdi,  &ugh  fla 
OKpensiTe  and  burdsoaome  eatahTBhoieafc,  was  liable  to  maa|r 
of  the  iBconvenieiices  whbh  behng  to  an  order  of  priealsi 
trusting  enirely  to  their  own  art  and  imrealaoa  for  ohtaiMg;4 
subsistence. 

«  The  advantages  attondii^  the  Bemiah  hienm^fay  were  but* 
•maU  compensation  for  its  ineomnanieoces.  The  eeclettaatieal 
^Tileges,  during  barbarous  times,  had  served  as  a  check  m$. 
Ibedospodsmof  kingi).  The  anion  of  all  die  westorncfamcbai 
under  the  sopieme  pontiff  focilitated  the  intoreoume  of  a«tioB% 
and  tonded  to  bind  all  the  parte  of  Europe  into  &:doae  ooi^ 
Itoction  widli  eai^h  oten  And  the  pomp  and  Reader  ef 
Worship  which  belonged  to  so  opolent  an  estaUishmantt  cei^ 
ttibutsd  in  aome  reqiect  to  the  caGouragement  of  the  fine  attib 
imd  be^n  todiihse  a.gessnd  oleganoe  of  taatobynnittoKJi 
^ith  religion. 

^  it  wiH  easily  be  oonoeived  that,  though  the  baknae  of  eri 
prevailed  in  the  Romish  chuich,  this  was  not  ^  cUef  reaaHi 
«4iich  piodaeed  the  raformation.  A  concurfence  of  iaoidianls 
Htust  have  contdbatod  to  forwasd  diat  gieat  revolutioB. 
*■  Leo  X.^  by  his  generais  and  oatei prising  tomperyhad  i 


jfM^  ptoomm,  9mi  lilmRlitias.     Tb^  MiheiMi  «f  tmm 

fteo  wvwl  in  fofipw  HflMi  l^^w  mpMy  Awi  tb»  GMh 

pMMlcwr  Md  iiohit of  »»  own  of  Bmt^  Thtdmriwil 
fM  iMpp«iBd«^p»  RQPMwad  of  %  gv«»&  st^ek  of  oioai,  «• 

Mof  ooMod  to  ofl  tho  cM  vwrlw  of  cOl  tU  tmamf  bogMl 
Vbot  wove  omf»l«^  io  thoir  oim|uot|fioidoni  aoiiovB»M 
tlie  merits  of  Christ  himself,  which  Tmnriiilipt?  Mw/^  iinfcimiiis4| 
liifaii  thii  i^iiyhwiiHwj  IgDoiuiiy  tho  iypo  mifj^  ■oUtfl  |»r> 
tioitfaip  porlion%aiid  by  tfaot  li»fllo  oeqvim  noaoyt^koMM 
fiyiigyiai»aiMyppoo»ittWiN>tt^g  Uij»  ipfidoloy  ^  iwWiMf 
■fJiismiitiCT.  WIma  t)ie  III0IN7  ^&IP9  Wfff  Ml  MQbeqiW* 
ifm  pPBOlQt  pMr  of  it  i«Bo  ymifiUj  direitiMi  lo  oAm  pM 


It  is  0001000^  belief  Onit  Xisfo,  fipin  Iho  pwstoOoM  ^ 

HquMled  with  tHo  ridioulo  o»d  fcU^y  of  ll^  doQiriaiMi  wfafciib 
^  flUpvoiM  poB^t^  ho  MM  ohlig|B4  IgF  fate  iatorosl  tp  Fiionwlo  | 
ilis  Iho  l9tm  Wfmdew^  tbomfine,  thot  ke  ov^^yod  liv  hif  nfi^ 
IbofNB  piouK  &»ii44  which  bis  prodooooppi^ytho  poiit%|K«n^i^fa)| 
0#f<MoM»,  bad  ol^vfoyoiiuodor  plawiblo  postoooos*  9^  \m  m 
te*  thoir  oidfi^h  purpoosow  Hop^lblisbed  tl^pMoof  pigiMV^ 
indfiiilfffmfig  s  t  *^  oo  his  ozDOiises  hod  BOt  onlv  laihtiifltod  Uk 
,  iMol  9IWHIII0,  but  OTO»  i^tio^kaiod  tiio  laqmy  oifooltld  Sn$ 
4^  ostmofdioi^  ojcpodiont»  tho  jotoioI  bivMnhos  pf  jt  i^mI 
ivonlyj^^f^ii  ivyvi^y  to  povte^fap  powfWr  whQ  povsr^wtitl^  b 

tbo-oouBlrios  hMdtfimi  on  the  BoUus.  **■■  ■wiiflntri  to  hit  wtttM 
MmrHiilrmi  iBOrrioi  t»  Gibo^  nilMoi  osn  of  naoooBl  VaL  * 

j^Ngwio  to  Olio  4tft»«Wdi»»q^M>eoe»  oii<j»  m  sdosslyiit,  nort 

wDfooikNl4  Tho  Aostio  friiMW  had  MfHiaUyh^opiNWlMi 
m4k$xmfU>fmiek  the  mivitBmm^  ood  from  thb  twit  W 
dimodbotbiNMfitoadoomdofiotioio:  biit4j«o««iboUi»AiMilli 
km  pmotkwi  miflbt  hom  tM|M  tbsp  mooip  tp  oooieiQ  thi 
muomfj^  09d  oxpoeting  no  oalnoidinory  mmowm  fioa>  Uli 
ordinary  methods  of  oollootiD»»  gwo  tbte  ooonji^ioo  *»  d|» 

.•  Father  Panl  and SltidiO^  tfr  J^U  "     ,«.  . 


CM  nsTOW  bf  miMUird. 

ivoartlr^  of  tfa«  disinctkm  c<Hifermd  on  them,  ^aggerated  HHf 
liane^  of  hidulgenoM  by  the  most  unboiAided  panegyifaii 
4nd  advanced  doctrines  on  that  head,  which,  thoagh  not  mora 
rfdieulcAia  than  those  alt^dy  recced,  tineve  not  as  yvt  e»tifel;f 
femiliar  to  the  ears  of  the  people.*  To  add  to  the  aei^n^M, 
Ae  collectors  of  this  revenue  are  said  to  have  Hved  very  lioen* 
1l6ua  life*,  and  to  have  spent  in  taverns,  g^fliing-houasa,  aai 
i^ktees  stin  more  infamous,  the  moaey  which  devout  petMOS 
had  saved  fi^om  Aeir  usual  expenses,  in  order  to  purchase  a 
lemission  of  then*  sins.f 

-  All  these  cireumstahces  mi{^  have  given  offence,  hot  woiM 
ka^;  been  attended  whhr  no  event  of  aify  in^Kfftaoee,  htti 
attm  not  arisen  a  man  qualified  to  take  adi^antage  of  the  Mh 
itent  Mhirtin  Luther,  an  Austin  Mar,  professor  in  tiie  unhref 
'i^  of  Wtttemberg,  relenting  the  afirdnt  put  iipoa  his  <iidifiv 
began  to  preach  against  these  abuses  in  the  sale  of  indulgensavt 
and  being  natura%  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  provoked  .by  oppo- 
Mtion,  he  proceeded  even  to  decry  indulgences  themehrea^ 
and  was  thence  carried,  by  the  heat  of  dispute,  to  questkai  M 
&uthofity  of  the  pe^,  from  wlueh  his  adversarids  deiived  their 
chief  arguments  against  him.f  Still,  as  he  enlarged  ^s  reitfd^ 
ing,  in  order  to  support-  these  tenets,  he  discovered  some  ne# 
abuse  or  error  in  the  c}n]fch<^  Rome;  and  finding  his  opii^OB* 
greedily  hearkened  to,  he  promulgated  them  hy  wii&i^,  db» 
&urse,  sermon,  confc^nce  i  and  daily  increased  the  number 
Itf  his  disciples.  All  Saxony,  all  Gernilai^,  afi  Europe,  wera 
In  a  very  little  time  filled  with  the  voice  of  Ihls  darmg  into- 
fator ;  and  men,  roUsed  firom  that  le^Mrgy  hi  which  they  iMl 
io  Img  slept,  began  to  caU  in  question  the  most  aneient  ini 
Inost  received  opmions.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  fiivorabie  to 
Luther^s  doctrine,  ^otected  him  from  llt»  vklesee  of  iha 
fopa!  iurisdicticto ;  the  repilbKe  of  Zuridi  e^en  reformed  thdf 
i^rcn  according  to  the  new  model :  many  sovereigns  of  <htf 
^pire,  and  the  imperial  diet  itself,  showed  a  Ihvorabla  dbpo* 
ntion  towards  it:  and  Luther,  a  man  natumlly  ii^eadhlei 
tehement,  opinkmadv«,  imt  become  iacifalile,  eiter  fiiMl 
promises  of  advancement  «r  tenors  ^  aeverity,  to  i«lhM|tiMl 
A  sect  of  which  he  was  liimself  die  founder,  and  which  Irrougfal 
Mm  a  glory  superior  to  all  others  — the  gl^  of  dittatiBg  Htm 
Migious  faith  and  principleiPof  mottttttdes^ 

•  flae  ooto  D,  at  the  end  oC  the  vtAvate. 


iod  m  fkam  m3\  tuWMed  in  tlwt  kingdom  gmt  venMuus  of 
Ami  LoHttufai,  trhoie  pvineiples  fMembM  those  of  Lutlicr,  flM 
ntm  dodfiMVMoretif  f^oed  oMiny  paitiaaQs  among  tbe  lattf 
of  «H  ranks  and  deaoimnirtioas.  But  Heniy  had  heen  odu* 
lattBd  in  a  strict  attachment  lo  te  church  ti  Borne ;  and  be 
lore  a  partienlar  pffejodbe  against  Luther,  who,  in  his  wntinflis 
spokse  with  cootempl  of  Thomas  Aqinnas,  the  king's  favonM 
aodior:  he  opfMised  himseH;  Aerefore,  to  the  progress  of  the 
Lnth^an  tenets^  by  all  the  infiueoce  whksh  his  extensive  and 
nfanost  absotnte  aothonty  conferred  upon  him :  he  even  under* 
took  tocomhat  tiiem  whh  weapons  not  usuidlj  employed  hf 
iionaichs,  mffeoMf  thoae  in  the  flower  of  their  age  and  f<wroe 
^  their  pasabns.  He  wnm  a  book  in  Latin  agmnst  tho 
prmciples  of  Luther ;  a  perlbrmance  which,  if  allowance  bo 
made  fear  die  scdiject  and  ^e  age,  does  no  discvsoit  lo  hii 
eipaciiy.  He  sent  a  oopy  of  it  to  Leo,  who  reoeived  s^ 
magnificent  a  present  with  great  testinKNiy  of  rmurd ;  and 
oonferred  on  ham  the  title  <^  '^  defender  of  the  mtdi ;  '*  as 
appellation  still  refuned  by  the  kbgs  of  En^and.  Luthmr^ 
n^  was  in  the  heat  of  conftover^,  soon  published  an  answer 
10  Benry ;  and,  without  tegBirA  tothed'^itj  of  his  aila|omstf 
tteated  him  with  aH  tlw  acrimony  of  style  to  whicn,  m  tho 
course  of  his  polemics,  he  had  so  loog  been  accustomed^ 
The  kmg,  by  this  ill  usage,  was  still  more  prejudiced  againsi 
die  new  doctrioes ;  but  i^  public,  who  naturally  favor  te 
HKeaker  party,  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  Luther  the  vietofy 
In  iS»  diEq>ote.*  And  as  the  controversy  became  more  illue» 
trioQs  bjr  Henry's  entering  the  lists,  it  drew  stilt  more  te 
tltmitiott  of  mankiiod ;  and  the  Lothian  doctrine  duly  a»> 
quired  new  culverts  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
'  Tile  quidc  and  sm^msing  progress  of  this  bold  sect  may 
|mrtly  m  part  be  ascribed  to  the  kte  invention  of  pnntmg,  and 
revival  of  learning :  not  dmt  reuon  bore  any  censidhmHs 
share  in  opening  men's  eyes  wttii  regaid  to  the  impostures  oi^ 
AeRominichnrch;  for  of  all  branelm  of  Uten^ure,  philosophy 
hnd^  im  yet,  and  till  kmg  afterwards,  made  die  meat  inoosfi 
Mdemye  progress;  neither  is  there  any  instance,  that  nigm 
theat  has  ever  been  able  to  fVee  the  people  Irom  that  enovi^ 
Inoue  load  of  absmdhy  with  windi  sopemtition  has  emtf 
srhere  ov^whelmed  diem;  not  to  mention,  dial  the  rapM 

•  l^t:^er  Ttsal,  Kb.  i.  *  '"" 
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Weh  il  w«s  4HmUnie«d,  prov«  mifficienlljp,  timt  k  9w<e4  Ml  i«| 
iMDcesB  to  reftMB  fttid  refioo^dft.  The  Kft  «f  pfiatbg  mm)  Ah 
mvivni  of  lowming  fonim?d«4  its  piogie«9  m«raA«f  m^gmm 
By  miMHM  of  that  ftit,  the  booJs*  of  Liitfiief  aiMi  his  M«t9urpc^ 
Aill  cl*  vehMMBce,  cteel«ttiattei,  ami  »  rale  ekkq^«oe,  ^eiw 
|HN9pegated  move  quiddxt  tad  ki  gteeler  Maahewu  Tktf 
pibkde  of  inee,  eomewhat  awakened  firom  a  f«spfofifid  ehie» 
ef  se  naaay  eenturieii  weie  fnEe|>aared  for  evesy  BovelQs  mm 
iempled  lew  to  tretMl  ia  ai^  uimsuai  palb  which  wae  e^eM{ 
te  ^m.  Aad  as  copiee  of  the  Senptuves  aad  edier  aaeieal 
viOQiMasezite  o£  die  Ghnetiatt  fakh  heeame  mefe  9$imm»mt  QMi 
pefGei??ed  the  intiovatieBs  which  weve  iettiodneed  alW  the 
iiet  oentufiee ;  and  ^ongh  argmnest  and  reaeenuif  cemki  im 
pre  eanmtfeo,  an  hiaterieid  tet,  well  auppmScid*  wM  aMe 
le  make  kopiesaioii  00  their  undeanitaiidtiigii*  Maoy  of  ^ 
peweie^  indeed,  essomed  by  die  ekutcb  of  .Sooie^  wete  veije^ 
inetent,  md  were  pries  I0  aioieat  every  poliiieal  yyogoaneal 
established  »  £urepe ;  bet  as  the  eeeiemstioa  woiM  iiel 
pgipee  to  possess  their  privileges  as  matters  <tf  wfik  righli 
whieh  tipae  might  reods^  valid,,  l^  appealed  still  to  a  divim 
^m^  mea  were  tempted  to  lo^  ia^  their  prirnkM^e  «^sifi^r^ 
md  they  eeuM,  wi^itt  much  dtffieulty,  peeceivf^  its  iefyt^  m 
ttti&  aiid  autheotkify, 

..  Ip  order  U>  bestarw  oq  .this  topb  the  gn^t^  JaUneiwHj^' 
iflOthiN  md  hu  fc^wess,  not  satisfed  with  eppemg  the  psfK 
%Mided  divinity  of  the  Bemish  ohiuob,  aed  diapM^kif  th» 
tempoiid  inooavsoieiieee  ef  that  establkthaiept,  earned  vmi^m 
p»ch  fv^ber,  aod  treated  the  rel^jpqa  ef  iIknt  apoeston  at 
aherai»able»  d^aslable,  damnable ;  Ibrelrid  ^  tm^xed  wrk 
itself  as  the  som^  of  aU  wkskedoess  and  peihidea.  The|K 
dinemmeted  the  pope  AfitiehnBt,  called  hii  eoii»yH»iion  the 
iimrlet  where,  and  gave  tQ  Aome  the  appeU»tki»#f  BM>ylQn(:| 
iNQa^essioBS  wfakh,  however  applied,  were  te  be  foand  iii 
Vbiiplare»  a«d  wbidi  iw^ee  bett^  c«douiiiled  te  opeiate  on  4ki| 
p&ltitttde  than  the  most  sdid  wgumen«»^  Exiled  by  ea»t«9| 
ead  pemeeution  on  the  one  hwd^  by  success  sM  apf  laiiscr 
m  the  other,  mai^  of  the  refonners  eenied  to  the  greal6# 
ei^tamities  their  oppoeitioa  to  4ie  chnrsb  ef  Rome ;  vni  m 
fealmdiedoii  to  the  mulidpHed  a^^esatitiene  wkb  WhJieh  thai 
kmmiMUoa  was  loaded,  they  ^dopW  aji  eothdwtmlir  mm 
eC  devotioot  which  admitted  of  no  obeervaooea,  ri^^u^orcere? 
des,  but  placed  all  miirit  ia  a  mysterious  species  of  ftith 


« 

•eixod  with  this  flpint»  weie  inde&tigiAbW  ia  the  ^ 
of  their  doctrine,  and  set  at  defiance  all  the  anathemM  aaA 
yunishiiiei^  with  which  the  Roawa  pontiff  endeavoiad  It 
overwhehn  them* 

That  the  ^ivil  power,  however^  might  afibrd  them  pwrtcotioa 
apunst  the  eooleaiastical  juriadictica,  the  LutheiiMift  a4TaDoe4 
doctrineB  favorable  in  eonie  respect  to  the  temporal  authoiily 
^  flovereiipaa.  They  iave^hed  againet  the  abiwea  of  tht 
coiut  of  Borne,  with  which  mea  were  at  that  time  fj&mbnXkf 
disccmtentedi  and  they  Qxh<urted  priaaee  to  rsanrtate  then»« 
selves  m  those  powers,  of  which  the  encieeohiiig  i^irit  of  tha 
ecclesiastics,  especially  of  the  sovereign  peatiff,  had  so  leag 
bereaved  them.  They  oondemBed  celibacy  and  monastit 
vows,  and  thereby  opened  the  doeis  of  the  coaveots  to  thoet 
who  w^:e  either  tired  oi  the  obedienee  and  chastity,  or  die* 
gusted  with  the  license,  in  wUch  they,  had  hitherto  l»re4f 
They  blamed  the  exceasive  licbea,  the  idUaeas,  the  UberdnisAi 
of  the  clergy  ^  and  pointed  out  their  U^easares  and  revenae* 
S3  lawful  spoil  to  the  first  invader.  And  m  Ae  eeclesiasliaii 
had  hitherto  conducted  a  willing  and  a  stupid  audience,  and 
were  totally  imaegtiainted  with  oontsoveray,  much  msae  witl| 
every  species  of  true  liteiatare,  they  i^ave  uaahle  to  defeiiA 
^emselves  a^^iost  men  armed  with  authorities,  quotatiMO% 
aad  papular  topics,  and  ipialified  to  Uriumf^i  in  ^very  idteRaNi 
tion  or  debate.  Such  were  the  advantages  with  which  th# 
reformers  began  their  attack  on  the  Romish  hierershy;  a84 
mteh  w^T%  the  causes  of  their  mpid:  and  aatomshing  sucasiPi 

Lao  X.,  whose  oven»ghts  and  too  supine  tirust  in  tht 
pco£bund  ]pK>ranDe  of  the  peqple  had  i^ven  siae  to  this  se^ 
but  whose  aoond  judjgmis^  moderation,  and  temper,  we»| 
well  qualified  to  retard  its  progvaas,  died  in  the  flower  of  hit 
age,  a  little  after  he  reoeived  the  king's  boak  ag^unst  Lulhari 
and  he  wassuceeeded  in  the  papal  chcur  hy  Adrian,  a  Flcmiagji 
who  had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Charles.  This  man  WKf 
fitted  to  gain  <m  the  reformers  by  the  integri^,  oands9» 
and  simplicity  of  mannera  which  distiaginshed  his  chMncter  t 
hut,  ao  vidant  wei9  &eir  piejudices  agaiaal  the  ehurdi,  h^ 
raiher  hurt  the  cause  by  his  imprudent  exevsise  of  thoMi 
virtues.  He  frankly  oonfoaaed,  tl^t  many  abominahte  an4 
detestable  practices  prevailed  in  the  court  oi  Rome  ;  and  hif 
&is  sincere  avowal,  he  ^ve  occasion  of  much  triumph  to  tha 
iMitherans.     Thia  poitfiff  al3o,  whosQ  penelratkm  was  aal 
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^qittl  Whh  gMd  intentfcrfM,  was  Betfueed  to  eonem  m  thiff 
iNigae  wMch  Charles  and  Henry  had  formed  against  France  ;• 
and  he  thereby  augmented  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the 
practice  of  so  many  preceding  popes,  who  Mill  made  their 
spiritual  arms  subservient  to  political  purposes. 

519^2.]  The  emperor,  who  knew  that  Wolsey  had  receired 
isappointment  in  his  ambitious  hopes  by  the  election  of 
Adrian,  and  who  dreaded  the  resentment  of  that  haughty 
ftiinister,  was  solicitous  to  repair  the  breach  made  in  dteir 
.fHendship  by  this  incident.  He  paid  another  visit  to  £ng« 
land ;  and  besides  flatterrag  the  vanity  of  the  king  and  £e 
cardinal,  he  renewed  to  Wolsey  all  the  promises  which  he 
bad  made  him  of  seconding  his  pretensions  to  the  papal 
dirone.  Wolsey,  sensible  that  Adrian^s  great  age  and  in- 
ftrmities  promised  a  speedy  vacancy,  dissembled  his  resent* 
m^at,  and  was  willing  to  hope  for  a  more  prosperous  issue  to 
the  next  election.  The  emperor  renewed  the  treaty  made  at 
Bruges,  to  which  some  articles  were  added ;  and  he  agreed 
IK>  indemnify  both  the  king  and  Wolsey  fbr  the  revende  which 
Aey  should  lose  by  a  breech  with  France.  The  more  to 
ingratiate  himself  wi^  Heniy  and  the  English  nation,  he  gave 
to  Sun«y,  admiral  oi  England,  a  commission  for  being  admiral 
of  his  dominions ;  and  he  himself  was  installed  knight  of  Ihe 
garter  at  London.  After  a  sta}*-  o£  six  weeks  in  England,  he 
embaiked  at  Southampton,  and  in  ten  days  arrived  in  Spain, 
Irhere  he  soon  pacified  the  tumults  which  had  arisen  in  his 
absence.t 

The  kitig  declared  war  against  France ;  and  this  measure 
#as  founded  on  so  little  reason,  that  he  could  allege  nothing 
m$  a  ground  of  quarrel,  but  Francis's  refusal  to  submit  to  his 
arbitration,  and  his  sending  Albany  into  Scotland.  This  last 
ifep  had  not  been  taken  by  the  French  king,  till  he  was  quite 
Assured  of  Henry's  resolution  to  attack  him.  Surrey  landed^ 
some  troops  at  Cherboui^,  in  Normandy ;  and  after  laying 
fraste  the  country,  he  sailed  to  Moriaix,  a  rich  town  in  Brit* 
titny,  which  he  took  and  plundered.  The  English  merchants 
had  great  property  in  that  place,  which  was  no  more  spared 
hy  the  soldiers  than  the  goods  of  the  French.  Surrey  then 
•sft  the  charge  of  the  fleet  to  the  vice-admiral ;  and  sailed 
is  Calais,  where  he  took  the  command  of  the  English  army, 

•  Ouicciard.  lib.  xiv. 
^*     '     '  ♦  Petru*  de  Angleris,  epist  765. 
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tfbttmed  Ibr  die  imflkm  of  Pmnee.  nk  mrinj;,  when 
jiimed  by  forces  from  the  Low  Gonntnes,  under  the  commukl 
ef  the  count  de  Buren,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  eigfateea 
Ihoufland  men. 

The  French  had  nmde  it  a  maxim,  in  almost  ail  their  warn 
trith  the  English  since  tiie  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  never,  with* 
(Kit  great  necessity,  to  hazard  a  general  enpgement ;  and  th» 
duke  of  Vendome,  who  commanded  ^French  army,  now 
embraced  this  wise  policy.  He  supplied  the  towns  meet 
exposed,  especially  Beulogne,  Montreuil,  Terouenne,  Hedin, 
w*th  strong  garrisons  and  plenty  of  provisions :  he  himself  took 
post  at  Abbeville,  with  some  Swiss  and  Preach  infantry,  and  a 
body  of  cavalry :  the  count  of  Guise  encamped  under  Moo* 
treuil  with  six  thousand  men.  These  two  bodies  were  in  a 
sbuation  to  join  upon  occasion ;  to  throw  supply  into  any  lowu 
fiat  was  threatened ;  and  to  harass  the  English  in  every 
movement  Surrey,  who  was  not  provided  with  magazines, 
ftrst  divided  his  troops  for  the  convenience  of  subsisting  them ; 
but  finding  that  his  quarters  were  every  moment  beaten  up 
by  the  activity  oi  the  French  generals,  he  drew  together  his 
forces,  and  laid  siege  to  Hedin.  But  neither  did  he  succeed 
hi  this  enterprise.  The  garrison  made  vigorous  sallies  upon 
his  army:  the  French  forces  assaulted  him  from  without: 
tfreart  rains  fell :  fhtigue  and  bad  weather  threw  the  mA^m 
mto  dysenteries :  and  Surrey  was  oUiged  to  raise  the  siege, 
ind  put  his  troops  into  winter  qtmrtera  about  the  end  of  Cmo» 
ber.  His  rear  guard  was  attacked  at  Pas,  iii  Artds,  and  five 
m*  six  hundred  men  were  cut  off;  nw  could  all  his  e(R>rt» 
make  him  master  of  one  place  within  the  French  frontier. 

The  alhes  were  more  successful  in  Italy.  Lautrec,  who 
eoramanded  the  French,  Uxt  a  great  battle  at  Biooeea,  near 

Sfan ;  and  was  i^iged  to  retire  with  the  remains  of  his  army. 
is  misfortune,  which  proceeded  ttom  Francis's  nedigeactf 
ill  not  supplying  Lantrec  with  money,*  was  followed  Iff  the 
Ibss  of  Genoa.  The  castle  of  Cremona  was  the  sole  fortresi 
in  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
"^  Europe  was  now  in  such  a  situation,  and  so  conneeted  by 
different  alliances  and  interests,  that  it  was  almost  impos* 
ibie  for  war  to  be  kindled  m  one  part,  and  not  diffuse  itself 
threoghout  the  whole ;  but  of  all  the  leaguee  among  ktagdoniB, 
Ae  closest  was  that  which  bed  so  loag  substatid  between 
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Amtqa^  ofttiom  ^$sM  t^  b^^  ta  remiiin  lQ9g  uw^oMed  o^, 
t)i!»  Q0i^^fn  ftwKftcr,  P«ifQ  ^^^omv  had  Alb^F  W^v^  ia  Sqc% 
land,  than  he  took  measures  for  kindling  a  war  with  En^odl? 
und  he  9«»»imo«i9d  tbe  whole  foioe  of  the  k;Mi^cp3|9iKi  tpmeet  in 
the  &&ld»  of  iB^lioe.*  He  thenar  caadiKsted  ib9  anny  «oij^ 
Wffirdft  Qito  Ans»nid«!lQ,  an4  prepio^  to  paipii  the  bocdecs  a^ 
Solway  Ftith^  B*it  m»»y  eif  the  nobility  were  diagM^ted  witl|, 
the  iegeiit'9  adnwni»3rfitia» ;  and  obeervuig  ih^  l^a  Qoiweotiipf^ 
wi^  SbQtla»d  wert  feeble  ioi  cpwparisot^  of  tho^  which  hk, 
mmtmmi^  vith  Fras«c6»  they  ioiHrmmo4  th&t  &fx  the  sadc^.c^^ 
farelga.  ii^^r^9ta»  theii?  pe^^na  should  90  oj^ea  be  disturb 
a«id  w«^,  ^i;)g  thei?  kiiig'a  nrnoxitj^  \if^  wajatoidy  ^te 
lOtQ  w^  a  nekhhori^  iiation,  sq  ixH^ch  8HP«nor  in  foispe  i 
ticfa^^.  The  QofdoBs*  m  pajrtic^l^r,  isefused  to  advance  iui^ 
^fther ;  and  Albany,  obseryiji^  1^  gep^ial  ^i^coQtmt  to  pc^vf^L 
iHfim  obliged  t^  o^nalatd^  *  truoe  wiA  l-<¥d  Daci»s,  wardeji  oT. 
t)ie  Engftish  v«t^  nugn^hfoa,  ^o<^  ^^  he  d^p^ted  i)X  Franceii 
mi  te«(  the  ofpo^ite  f^edon  «^«Htfd  gi^th^r  fqno^  i»  hiii9.b^e^^ 
]»»  s««l  thither  bi»foi;Q  bto  ^e  e^  o(  Ai^St  hJu^l>^d  to  tb(% 
q^^^Br  dowAger*  ., 

[1531^]  ISfep^  yoar,  {I^ry,  &a.t  be  inight  JSalte.  ^^v^tfigf^, 
Qf  the  re^€»t^s  abi^no^  mu^Gbed  au  ^rr?^y  v^  Scotland  undef .- 
H^  iO0&mmd  of  Siurcpy^  who  xav^ii^  ^e  I^esse  iitnd  f  eyiot^ 
dale  without  ^^positioa,  tiuad  buscMdd  tii^  tpw^  of  J^d^g^v 
The  S«0t^  h»d  0^1^  ki^  u^  f€^gf^  to  poodMct  them:  tp4 
tpo  HniEiM  h^A  bo^  put  to  d^Mh :  M&»  w^a-  W  ^  wnna^ 
beniahed :  uq  qobtefiu^  of  vigc^  or.  ^uthpr^ty  :ifeavu,aed^  ^pi^ 
was  qwilifi^  y^  a^wiie  the  gov^^nne^t;  ma4  the  Bnj^i^y 
«i0iiai^  who  Jmm  the  dialiP^sM  aUi^opiof  th^  pou^^t 
4i^rimii9d:  1^  pn^h  them  u^  e]jiLtee{[nity,  ui  l^pes  qC  engagioft 
them«  1^  the  i«i<m  of  th^ir  pi()e3ai^  Y^^lui^ 
vemiQoiatiDKv  of  tho  Ffeoeh  Mli^ifiofhi  &fi4  t9^  ^bifCA  t^tof' 
£ngiand*t  Ho  einw  gp^vo  thei^  hope^  of  qoi^traotu^  a  inasp^ 
1M»9»  betiir«e«  the  |#dy  Maiy,  hi^ire^  of  Epgla^,  «9d  ^b^jft 
young  monarob;  ao  ei|>edioi|t  w\^gh  would  forerer  ^nite  tl^ 
tiVD  kuigdoD^:!  |Mg4  the  queeii  dowagor»  with  her  whpU 
pftxly«  reeomegieiidiQd  every  whe4?o  the  ^kdvptntagrf  oi  tbi»  a^ 
toeei  and  of  Hk  pooiedei^y  with  Heniiy.    They  naid  that  tlm 
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^  fkPifLwi  Mi  too  kng  bMt  mwUmi  l»  Hmm 
of  iM9  Pimoli  MliaQ,  wbO)  wbmuertw  Ih^y  Ibiipd  th«98»lv«f, 
Wliieed  to  iigeiAic8,  oJbd  far  tho  twiBlonrw  of  Uwig  aiiiaff 
but  wefe  mdy  to  mbaodoa  them  a»  MOft  ivi  tWy  found  tbais 
■drafilage  in  making  penoe witb  BagliiAd:  tha^ wiiMt  9  smaK 
tftaito  ^nlemd  into  so  ekae  a  coofedemey  wUd  ^  giwt^,  il 
must  ftl«raya  expect  ikm  tmaUnoitt  aa  a  eofiPQqVf^Qfie  of  tbf 
uii&qual  alliance ;  bat  tiMre  veae  paeittlkr  otfciim^taiicea  ia  ti^ 
gltoatioii  a#  tka  kimiiomB,  which,  in  ikut  pi««eftt  ma^  ve^derad 
it  kneviMkhlo :  thai  Fmnoe  tna  ao  diatanl,  and  ik>  divided  ^com 
tiiem  by  sea,  tiiat  she  aoanxly  could*  bjraiiymeiifMsaadnavff 
oeirid  ia  time,  send  anocon  to  ^e  Scota,  su^kaont  tp  protect 
tkem  agaimrt  ravages  ftom  the  oa^borag  kiiiigdom:  tha^ 
Mrti»re  ^,  in  a  maipDac,  formed  an  tdliesice  botween  the  tvi^ 
Bfltli^  nadiona;  having  cadaaed  iksm  in  the  a^aade  island^ 
^vwk  itmtk  the  aame  msQacm,  Ia3ig(iag8i»  levsa,  «p4  form  of 
govemmeHt;  and  pvapafed  everir  &o§  for  an  inMmte  ufH<m 
betwe^them:  aBdthat,if  nartaoiDalaiitipadlief  ve«eabeiiahed« 
whieh  would  soon  W  te  eieot  of  peace,  tbe9e  two  ktogdoiv% 
asemmd  1^  the  ocean  and  by  their  domea^  fturce,  could  sel^ 
at  delhuiee  all  foieign  enemiea,  and  mmain  foMs«er  mh  cm4 
anmeiested. 

'  'Hie  pai^sana  ef  the  Ffench  alhance,  en  ^  other  hiM^d^ 
«aid,  that  4jb*  vevy  menotta  which  weiA  urged  m  hy^  of  % 
league  with  England,  the  vicinity  of  the  kingdom  and  \^ 
•Ql^rior  force,  nEwe  the  mal  eaaeeawiiy  m  siacer?  wd  diij»d>le 
eonfederacjr  eoaM  neaar  be  formed  with  thiil  hestiie  Qfirlion^ 
flhut  jMiieng  neigh^ev^g  atatee  oeeamona.  of  ^wir^l  wcie  $B9n 
quent,  and  die  more  powerful  wouU  be  aiir»  to  mm  cveijF 
mvdoua  pfeteoee  for  oppieaaBig  the  wmdier,  end  leduoiqg  i| 
fa  aob^eotion:  ^lat  w$  dm  near  fieighhofhoed  of  Vmm^  wA 
England  had  kiadted  a  mir  dmeat  peif^tual  be^veen  themi  ik 
iAm  the  iotomat  of  the  Scots,  if  they  wMmd  to  amwk^in  theiv 
ij^dependenee,  to  poeserfe  diear  league  with  ihe  for«(l^f  )piig« 
iom,  nf^yeh  balanced  the  force  of  the  kMef :  thfil  if  they  d% 
aerfed  that  old  »»d  aehitiryalliaifiBe  on  wluob  ibeir  iflp^^^itimofi 
hi  Etirepe  ^nefly  de^pemfed.,  their  micient  enemiee»  s^aAMlcuie^ 
h0di  by  iateirait  and  hf  passbn,  woukl  aomi  iwfade  them  with 
iat)etk9  foree,  and  ^reave  diem  of  aM  theiir  hbarties:  or  il 
tttoy  delayed  the  attack,  the  inndioitt  peafle»  by  mekiag  thf 
■eotaJbi^  the  m^  of  an^is,  would  only  pmpam  &e  WV  '^ 
ft^iMreiy  meie  oecteia  ami  m^m  iiTOtnevahle^*  * 
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The  iirgumeiiti  employed  bj  the  FMbeb  pftity,  Wag  eee  ' 
onded  by  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  peofrie,  aeemed  moilt 
prevalent :  and  when  the  regent  himself,  who  had  been  long  • 
detained  beyond  his  appointed  time  by  the  dan^r  from  the* 
English  fleet,  at  last  appeared  among  them,  be  was  able  to. 
throw  the  balance  entirely  on  that  side.     By  authority  of  the* 
convention  of  states,  he  assembled  an  army,  with  a  view  a(^ 
avenging  the  ravages  committed  by  the  English  in  the  begin-; 
tting  of  the  campaign ;  and  he  led  them  southwards  towards- 
the  borders.     But  when  th^y  were  passing  the  Tweed  at  the 
bridge  of  Melross,  the  English  party  raised  again  such  opno- 
sition,  that  Albany  thought  proper  to  make  a  retreat     He 
marched  downwards,  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  keeping 
that  river  on  his  right ;  and  fixed  his  camp  opposite  to  Weric- 
castle,  which  Surrey  had  lately  repaired.     He  sent  over  some 
troops  to  besiege  this  fortress,  who  made  a  breach  in  it,  and 
stormed  some  of  the  outworks :  but  the  regent,  bearmg  of  the 
approach  of  an    English   army,  and '  discouraged   by  the 
advanced  season,  thought  proper  to  disband  his  forces  na4r 
retire  to  Edinburgh.    Socm  after,  he  went  over  to  Fraaoe,- 
mnd  never  again  returned  to  Scotland.    The  Scottuh  nation,- 
agitated  by  their  domestic  factions,  were  not,  durii^  several 
years,  in  a  cooditi<m  to  give  any  more  disturbance  to  England ; 
and  Henry  had  fcdl  leisure  to  prosecute  his  deagns  on  the 
eonnoent 

The  reason  why  die  war  against  France  proceeded  so  slowly^ 
on  the  part  of  England,  was  the  want  of  money.  All  the. 
treasures  of  Henry  VII.  were  long  ago  dissipated ;  the  kingV 
habits  of  expense  still  remained  ;^nd  his  revenues  were  un-> 
^ual  even  to  the  ordinary  chaige  of  government,  much  mor« 
to  his  military  enterprises.  He  had  hut  year  caused  a  genera^ 
survey  to  be  made  of  the  kingdom ;  the  numbers  of  mien,  their 
years,  profession,  stock,  revenue ;  *  and  expressed  great  satis* 
fection  (m  finding  die  nation  so  opulent  He  then  issued  privy 
s^ls  to  the  most  wealthy,  demanding  loans  of  particular  sums: 
^is  act  of  power,  though  somewhat  imgular  and  tyranniealf 
had  been  formerly  practised  by  kii^  of  Engl^^ ;  and  the 
people  were  now  familiarized  to  it  But  Hmry^  this  year* 
earned  his  authority  much  furdier.  He  pid>lishea  aa  edict  fcMC 
i  general  tax  upon  his  subjects,  which  he  still  called  a  loan-i 
iiid  he  Isvied  five  shiilings  in  d)e  pound  upon  the  clei^,  isfti 
shillings  upon  tiie  li^.  This  pssteoded  toaa,  as  beiAg  i 
^"  •     — 
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l«gi}?ar,  Mftm  really  moie  daofafoas  to  the  fiteftiit  of  te 
4)eople,  and  was  a  precedent  for  the  king's  inqponng  tani 
wkbout  coQse&t  of  parliament 

\,  Henry  soon  aAer  suromoaed  a  parliament,  togetber  wilh  a 
^onyocatioa;  and  found  neither  of  them  in  a  dispofttk»  to 
lEXiBiplaia  of  the  infringement  of  their  privileges*  It  was  ^aiy 
{doubted  how  far  they  would  carry  their  Ubemlity  to  the  hmg. 
{Wolsey,  who  had  undertaken  the  management  of  the  affair, 
.began  with  the  convocation,  in  hopes  that  their  ejUMDole 
'Would  influence  the  parliament  to  grant  a  large  supply*  fcb 
Amended  a  moiety  of  the  ecdesmstk^il  revenues  to  be  levied 
im  five  years,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound  duiiog  &at  time; 
{and  though  he  met  with  opposition,  he  reprimanded  the  refrae- 
,lory  members  in  such  severe  terms,  that  his  request  was  at  latft 
.complied  with.  The  cardinal  aflerwar(fe,  atteiMied  by  sev^ml 
ia£  the  nobUity  and  prelates,  came  to  the  bouse  of  comraooa; 
ilfid  in  a  long  and  elaborate  i^eech  laid  bef^nre  them  the  public 
^aeoes^ties,  the  danger  of  an  mvwon  from  Scotland,  the 
;  affronts  received  from  France,  the  league  in  which  the  king 
t^as  engaged  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor ;  and  he  de- 
manded a  grant  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  divided  into 
ibor  yearly  payn^ota ;  a  som  computed,  from  the  late  survey 
[or  valuation,  to  be  equal  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound  of  onp 
Kfear's  revenue,  or  one  shilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  according 
-«o  the  divisaon  proposed.*  So  large  a  grant  was  ittiusoal  from 
M^be  commons ;  and  though  the  cardinara  demand  was  seconded 
i!^y  Sir  Thomas  Moro  the  speaker,  and  several  other  membeio 
Htttached  to  the  court,  the  house  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to 
.eomply.f  They  only  voted  two  shillings  in  the  poiind  on  all 
irho  enjoyed  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards ;  oBe  shilling 
Ufa  all  who  possessed  between  twenty  pounds  and  forty  shil« 
.4ings  a  year ;  and  on  the  other  subjects  above  sixteen  years  <^ 
vyage^  a  groet  a  head.  This  last  sum  was  divided  into  two  yearly 
.payments;  the  former  into  four,  and  was  not  there fpse  at  the 
.utmost  above  sixpence  in  the  pound.  *  The  grant  of  the  com- 
^mons  was  but  the  moiety  of  the  sum  demanded ;  and  t))e  car- 
dinal, therefore,  much  mortified  with  the  disappointment,  came 
^a^in  to  the  house,  and  desired  to  reason  with  such  as  refused 
.to  comply  with  the  king^s  request*    He  was  told  that  it  was  a 

*  This  survey  or  valuation  is  liable  to  much  suspicion,  as  fixing 
'the  rents  a  great  deal  too  high ;  unless  the  sum  comprehsnid  tlia  rev* 
•MMB  of  all  ksodi^  iadJUltarf  as  wdl  as  land  and  wmofj. 
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rAe  of'llMi  1MUS6  net^r  i»  fmim  btft  atti<ttig  4ieitfwlv>fli ;  mH 

in  deiire  wm  i^jieetttd.  TIm  commons^  how^rer^  «filat^^% 
little  their  former  graot,  and  voted  an  imposilioii  of  thme  Ahff- 
nngs  in  the  pound  on  all  podtoflned  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  and 
Ttpwmt^*  Tke  pfoceedmgs  of  this  house  of  cMnrmma  etl^ 
&mi\y  diMover  ^e  htttkior  of  ^e  times :  l^ey  were  esttireiMMfy 
MMbcioUs  tdf  their  moiMy,  and  ^Aiused  a  demand  6f  the  xsrowh 
whibh  wtts  fkir  iVofti  being  tmreaaociaMe ;  but  they  allonred  Hi 
vnetoaohment  on  niitiosiftl  prMlegt^a  to  fkm  nneieosuned,  fhoogk 
ibi  direct  tendency  waa  to  subvert  entirely  the  IRiefti^s  of  tHi 
|»eopte.  The  king  waa  «o  dissatisfied  with  this  saving  dispesi- 
iktk  <3i  Ae  oommons,  that)  as  he  had  not  called  t,  pSrliamoitt 
•during  seven  yeays  b^ore,  he  at)o#^  s^ven  mt>re  to  elapito 
'hsfoie  he  summoned  another.  And  on  pretence  of  neeessftj^, 
he  levied  m  one  y^r,  (VotYi  alt  Vrho  n^er^  worth  (brty  pou)i^ 
-utM  the  paHiament  had  grtttfted  him  payable  m  (omt  ywktaif 
«  new  Mmsion  of  national  privilcgto;  These  kve^iriiarklis 
were  eommonly  ascribed  to  the  Cardlfl&rs  ccunsels,  wM» 
inisting  to  the  proiectien  afforded  hitn  by  l^s  eedestttstioAl 
-tfaartftcter,  was  the  less  serupulbus  ki  his  encrdadhawMI  on  tile 
<«hFiI  righiB  c^the  nation. 

That  iftmbitioas  prelate  mseived  this  year  a^tt^fw  disappdiiA 
went  in  Mi  tts^i^ing  views.  The  pone,  Adrilin  VL,'died  ;  and 
tl^inent  VS.,  of  the  ihftitly  of  Medfcis,  was  fleeted  in  his 
♦jritttse^  by  the  cOAcurrencfe  of  ^e  imperial  patty.  Wolssy 
^uld  not  perceive  the  insinceHty  of  tite  etnfpehMr,  and  lie 
^Oonoluded  tkiit  that  piinc^  would  never  second  his  pretensidiis 
to  thid  papal  chair.  As  he  highly  resented  this  injury,  lis 
htf^xi  ih^nceftitth  to  estTMkge  himself  from  the  imperial  conM, 
%nd  to  p^ve  the  way  for  a  union  between  his  ma^er  and  tkb 
French  king.  MeanwNIe  he  concealed  his  disgnit ;  and  «dlsr 
b6ttg1patulttting  the  new  pope  on  his  promotion,  applied  Ibf  It 
6ondikUatioh  of  the  le^tine  poweis  which  the  two  fbnMT 
popes  had  conferred  upon  him.  Clement,  knowing  the  ink- 
fortance  of  gaining  his  friendship,  ^nted  him  a  cofftfiUfH- 
lAion  for  life ;  and,  by  this  unusual  concession,  he  kk  % 
inanner  transferred  to  him  the  whole  papal  authority  in  ^nft- 
land.  ^  In  some  particulains  Wolsey  made  a  good  use  of  tw 
iBxtensnve  power.  He  erected  two  colleges,  one  at  Oxford, 
"another  at  Ipswich,  the  place  of  his  nativity :  he  sought  all 
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iliriingyl ;  and  in  orinr  tobtsttyir  ttdowMcnte  on  thtaiy  te 
'«B|»titMed  bame  wnkUer  amiMtelio,  mod  diairibiilBd  te 
j&onkft  iiilD  other  emTents.  The  eiecatiBii  of  tins  prajset 
bie«m«  tha  hm  difficolt  lor  buttt  hoGtme  the  Ronith  chuBBh 
><Wigwi  to  yeacetve^  thiit  she  ofemboubdad  in  tnonkai  wad 
ntetilie  tvantod  aooie  «|i^y  of  ieankift  o^  oM^r  tt»  opfwe 
^dte  hufnekiTe,  or  i«thof  dimiteiiTe  kimor  of  tin  nfimnHBa 

TiieoMfodmMyagiftioitJPraBee  i— iiwsd  more  fonnniBfais 
ten  %f«r,  on  tfatt  oponing  of  the  eampatgn.*  Admn  heim 
Ims  dmih  hiid  mnewed  die  fesgile  with  Chailes  and  Bom. 
<The  VesotiMB  hkd  bora  induced  to  desert  the  F^^ndk  nltt- 
«ne0,  wed  to  Ibm  BBgn^eoioiiti  lor  ■optaring  Praaeis  fiMbra^ 
^tfother  to  MaatiniilMui^  m  poneaHon  of  the  Miinnoao.  The 
•jHofepdaoo,  di6  duheo  iof  Penasn  and  Bfaittun,  and  nil  Ike 
«foweni  oJf  Imkf^^oauMsfifd  in  the  flnne  arMnsaio.  The  o«h 
peror  in  person  menaced  France  with  a  powntful  ininMn 
*on  lio  aade  of  Oobntte :  iie  Ibiccto  of  Soglajid  aad  the 
^JtMietliaMla  hovored  otor  Picardy :  a  numeraoii  bodj  of 
iflihindtij  iiot»  ptopaiing  to  iNMigo  Bwfandy :  hvt  ali  thooa 
-''fMWili^  imn  teni^  enemiea  vmm  torn  ihraatonnig  than  n 
.^JwhriHo.  otwpimbyv  whbh  had  bden  ibrmed,  and  wiuok  wna 
^MS^  OQMO'to  Mi  nmaiHtf,  mgtmk  die  Frendi  noiniDrtu 
:  Otaiiot,  dcdoa  of  BoiirbDn,  ccfioataUe  of  Fianoo,  wak  n 
hpffineo^  dm  tiobst  shiniii^  moiit ;  «id»  beaidea  disdagiiiahiab 
yy«ineif  3i  mmnr  nn^iy  eatwpioeaf  hn  w»  adoraied  wt£ 
-Otvtry  iMfccoBfdiihitieiit  wfeddi  beoine  n  ponnn  of  h»  high 
ORatioa.  His  vaiaiea,  ^mbollldied  with  the  .graoas  of  jmA^ 
^bad  made.VQoh  aavpraanon  on  Ldaiae  of  ftivoy,  PnoKta^ 
OmAcI^^  tIkM,  widMut  tdmtd  to  the  iaeqnalky  of  ihoir  yeaia, 
iifkm  fAad^  him  proposal  of  mairiafe ;  and  mooting  with  k 
^ffepiAso,  shid  Ibmied  aeheBnee  of  unvdlontiBg  TiBaigoanoe  a^imiot 
mm.  SIm  was  a  woiana  ftiloe,  deooitful,  TUliedve,  malioioaa ; 
ibati  anhapatly  for  Fmaoa^  had,  by  her  oapaeily,  which  wna 
.aoaildOralMe,  aoopmed  aft  aboeftute  ds^eadaod  over  hot  son* 
*By  her  histig^aiony  Franeia  put  man^afiTronta  on  dm  oonatablo, 
•  Whiah  it  wm  diffieoH  hr  a  gsdlant  f^itit  to  endnre ;  and  At 
"^ast  he  permitted  Looiaa  to  pmoeonte  a  kwauit  against  fainl. 
}by  whioh,  on  the  meat  MudIOus  pfetenoes,  he  was  depnvod 
of  his  an^lo  poasoHlidfia ;  land  inevitable  nun  was  biiia(g^ 
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i  BowrboD,  proniked  aft  att  time  iadigattiii,  Md  fljiwhf 
Hiat^  if  aof  ii^ufies  eoold  justify  a  nma  in  retwlliiis  agrfan 
hoB  pnace  and  country,  he  moat  ataad  acquitted,  bad  eii«»ad 
imo  a  secret  comspoodenoe  with  the  emperor  and  the  kiag 
of  England^*  Francis,  pertinackHis  in  his  purpose  of  reo0t« 
Issing  the  Milanese,  had  intended  to  lead  his  amy  in  peiusti 
.inlo  Italy ;  and  fiourbon,  who  feigpMd  sickness  in  «ier  t» 
have  a  pseteoce  for  staying  behind,  pofposed,  as  soon  as  ihs 
king  ihoold  have  passed  the  Alps,  to  raise  an  insurrection 
iumoog  his  aun^rous  vassals,  by  whom^  he  was  extvensisr 
.bebved,  and  to  introduce  foreign  eneinies  iat6  the  heart  of 
•the  kingdom.  Francis  got  intimatioa  of  his  desipi ;  but  as 
,hje  was  not  expeditious  eaoi^  in  securing  so  dangerous -a 
foe,  the  constable  made  his  eseape ;  t  and  entering  into  dib 
esiperor^s  service,  employed  all  like  foice  of  his  elMrprising 
sfHrit,  and  his  gseat  Clients  for  war«  to  tbs  pngudice  of  hfi 
native  country. 

Tlie  king  of  England,  desirous  Aat  Francis  abould  ondsi- 

lake  his  Lilian  expedition,  did  net  openly  teeatan  PieaM^ 

tdns  year  with  an  invasion ;  and  it  was  late  beftue  the  duke 

/of  Suffolk,  who  coounanded  the  English  foiues,  paeied  eu^ 

t^  Calais.    He  was  attended  by  the  loeds  Mootaeuls,  Hacbsilt 

Ferrars,  Momey,  Sandys,  Berkeley,  Powis,  and  many  o&ur 

.noUemen  and  gentlemen.^    The  English  amy,  leiirfhcced 

:by  some  traeps  drawn  f«mn  the  garrivm  of  Qalaki,  aflaowalad 

;to  aboiirt  twelve  thewattd  mmi ;  and  haviogjoitted  an  efoal 

.number  of  Flemipgi  under  the  count  do  jBufett«  they  pi«* 

,peied  for  an  invasion  of  France.    The  siege  ik  Bouk^gne 

was  first  proposed ;  but  that  enterprise  appearing  diffieuh,  H 

,was  thought  more  advisable  to  leave  this  town  behind  thesi. 

.The  fipntier  of  Pbardj  was  very  ill  provided  with  tioop^; 

and  the  only  defence  of  that  province  was  the  activity  of  the 

:  French  officers,  who  infested  the  allied  moiy  in  tbm  raaick* 

land  threw  aarrisons,  with  great  expedidoB,  inta  every  team 

nrlnch  was  &reatened  by  tl»em.    After  coastmg  the  SommOy 

,and  passing  Hedin,  MoiUreail,  Dourlens,  the  English  and 

Flemings  presented  themselves  before  ^ray,  a  place  of  sraaU 

fiiree,  which  commanded  a  bridge  over  that  river*    Hers  thejr 

were  resolved  to  pass,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  up  wintar 

quarters  in  France ;  but  Grequi  threw  himself  into  the  tomi 
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ittdiiifteiiie^  tegoteteto  M^ni  it  TMe' allies  attained  hint 
with  vigor  and  success;  and  when  he  retreated  <yver  thif 
bndge,  tfi^y  pureu^  him  so  hotly,  that  #iey  allowed  him  not 
time  fe  break  it  down,  but  passed  it  along  with  him,  and 
tatelly  routed  his  army,  tliey  next  adrane^  to  Montdidier, 
#h]oh  they  besieged,  and  took  by  capitulation.  Meeting  with 
*o  oppdiildon,  Ifcey  proceeded  to  the  River  Oise,  within  eleveif 
toagaee  "rf  Paris-,  and  threw  that  citj^  into  great  consternation  J 
to  the  dttke  of  Veftd^me  hastened  with  some  forces  to  its 
fCi^^.  The  e^ttMerates,  M&iA  of  being  surrounded,  and  of 
tteiflg  reduced  to  extremities  during  so  advanced  a  season; 
iiought  pit)per  to  retreat.  Montdid^r  was  abandoned;  and 
flbe  English  and  Flemings,  without  efiec^g  any  thing,  retifetf 
into  their  respective  countries. 

Prabce  deeded  hersetf  from  ^  otherinvasions  with  equal 
fiMsility  and  equal  good  fortune.  Twelve  thousand  Lansque* 
i#Bts  bvoke  into  Burgundy  under  the  command  of  the  counf 
fif  Farstenberg.  The  tsouwt  of  Guise,  who  defended  thai 
fiiOBftier,  had  nothhig  to  oppose  to  them  but  some  militia,  and 
ilioilt  nine  kutidred  li^vy-armed  cavalry.  He  threw  thd 
mS^fA  into  tlD(  gamton  towns ;  «lnd  with  his  cavalry  he  kept 
Ae  field,  and  so  hatrassed  the  Germans,  that  they  were  glad 
to  fliake  tlieir  retreat  into  ha/trBkne,  Guise  attacked  them  as 
they  passed  ^  Metise,  put  fhem  into  disorder,  and  cut  off  the 
giteafer  part  0f  their  rear. 

'  'Die  emperw  -made  great  plrepttiratidns  on  the  side  of^ 
Navarre;  and  though  ^at  fronfier  was  well  guarded  by 
teture,  it  seemed  now  exposed  to  danger  from  the  powerful 
livasioa  winch  threatened  it.  Chftrles  besieged  Fontarabia^ 
#hleh  a  few  years  before  had  fallen  into  Fi-ancis's  hands  ; 
iod  wheti  he  had  dmwn  ifiithet  Lautrec,  the  French  general,' 
^  of  a  suddein  raised  the  ^ege,  cmd  sat  down  befbre  Bayohne; 
iiBUtrec,  aware  of  thirt  stratagem,  made  a  sudden  march,  an* 
ftrew  himself  into  Bayotme,  which  he  de!l^de^  with  \suclf 
vigor  and  courage,  that  thift  Spaniards  ^ere  constrained  t& 
Mae  the  siege.  The  emperor  would  have  been  totilly  un-* 
ibrtunate  on  this  side,  had  he  not  turned  back  upon  Fontara* 
Ka,  and,  contrary  to  the  adviqe  of  aH  his  generals,  sitteir 
down  in  the  winter  season  before  Aat  c4ty,  well  fortified  an# 
Strongly  garrisoned.  The  cowardice  or  misconduct  of  the^ 
governor  saved  Mm  from  Ae  shame  of  a  new  disappointment^ 
ruB  pncQ  wm  sufi'oikrefod  nx  a  low  dajF v  %  and  ihe  cmpewiPf 
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hmag  fiaisbed  ^t  Mterpnit,  put  Ui  tno{»  ialo  nutfeif 
fuarten. 

.  So  obstiiuUe  was  Fraaeis  la  pvoMeutiag  hts  ItaliaB  expedU 
tkm,  that,  notwithstanding  these  numerous  iovasions  with 
which  his  kbgdom  was  menaced  oa  evecy  side»  he'had 
determined  to  lead  in  person  a  powerful  army  to  the  conquest 
of  Milan.  The  intelligenoe  of  Bourbon's  ocmspiracy  and 
escape  st(H>ped  lum  at  jQroDs ;  and  ISmiog  some  msunedieai 
in  the  kingdom  from  the  intri|f;oes  of  a  man  so  power^  and 
so  much  beknred,  he  thoi]^^  it  prudent  to  mmam  in  FraiuBOt 
andtos^dd  forwaid  his  amy  uimr  the  commaad  of  Adnnra) 
Bonnivet  The  dudiy  oi  MUaa  had  been  pinposely  left  i» 
a  condition  somewhat  defeaedess^  with  a  view  of  aliinriaA 
Francis  to  attack  it,  and  thereby  facilitating  the  enterprises  of 
Bourbon ;  and  no  sooner  had  Bmnivet  pa»ed  die  Tesint  diaa 
the  army  of  the  league,  and  even  Prosper  Cdonoa,  who  eoa»* 
manded  it,  a  prudent  gencoal,  were  m  the  utmost  oonfasioa» 
b  is  agreed,  that  if  BonniTet  had  immediately  advaaeed  to 
Milan,  that  great  city,  on  which  the  whole  duchy  d^pendsi 
would  haye  opened  its  gates  wii&out  renstance :  but  as  ho 
wasted  his  time  in  frivdous  ei^ei^urises,  Ckiloaaa  had  opjpoii^ 
tunity  to  reenforce  the  garrison,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a 
posture  of  defence*  Bonnivet  was  now  obliged  to  attempi 
reducing  the  city  by  blockade  and  famine ;  and  he  took  pes 
aesuon  of  all  the  posts  which  commanded  the  passages  to  it. 
But  the  army  of  the  league,  nyeaawhile,  was  not  inactife ; 
and  they  so  straitened  and  harassed  the  quarters  of  the  Frencht 
&at  it  seemed  m<Mre  likely  the  latter  should  themselves  perish 
by  &mine,  than  reduce  the  city  to  that  extremity.  [1^^.} 
Sickness,  and  fatigue,  and  want  had  wasted  them  to.  such  a 
degree,  that  they  were  ready  ^to  raise  tho  blockade ;  and  their 
only  hopes  ooiuisted  in  a  creat  body  of  Siriss,  which  waa 
levied  for  the  service  of  ^French  king,  and  whose  arrival 
was  every  day  expected.  But  these  moontaineers  no  sooaef 
oame  within  sight  of  the  French  camp,  than  they  stopped^ 
£(om  a  midden  caprice  and  resentment ;  and  instead  of  joining 
Bonnivet,  they  sent  (»ders  to  a  grwit  bod^  oi  their  coun^'* 
aaen,  who  then  served  under  him,  immediately  to  begin  their 
aaaick,  and  to  return  home  in  their  company.*  Jihet  this 
desertion  of  the  Swiss,  Bonnivet  had  ao  other  choice  but  thai 
of  making  his  retreat  as  fast  as  possible  into  France. 

¥■""  ■  '■        ■  ■'■■■■  '^ 
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'  The  Fnoeh  bgiag  ihm  expelled  Italy,  tbe  pope,  iImi  Yeiie 
tee,  ^  FlmeiitiQes,  were  satisfied  with  the  adyactege  obteined 
ever  tbem,  aed  were  resolved  to  prosecute  their  yictory  no 
finthor.  All  these  powers,  especially  Clement,  had  enters 
timed  a  violent  jealousy  of  the  emperor^s  anibitM>n ;  ttid  their 
aesp^ioas  wore  exHeoiebr  augmented  when  they  saw  him 
vefuae  the  inTestitare  of  lulan,  a  fief  of  the  empire,  to  Francia 
Sform,  whose  title  he  had  ad^wledged,  and  whose  defence 
he  had  easbiaoed.*    They  all  oonduded,  tbst  he  intended  to 

Kput  himself  in  possessicm  of  that  important  duchy,  and  leduce 
Uafy  to  sobjeetiott :  Qeofient  in  pardeular,  actuated  by  tldi 
omy^  pfoceeded  so  iar  in  opposition  to  tbe  emp^KMr,  that 
lent  oMbifl  to  fab  fiuocto  at  Loindoa  to  is^diate  a  leooncili- 
ation  between  Psaace  and  England.  But  afiairs  were  not  yet 
Mly  ripe  lor  this  chai^.  Wolsey,  disgusted  with  the  em* 
pam,  but  atyi  more  actuated  by  vain-glory,  was  detenntned 
that  he  Inmself  should  have  the  renown  of  iMtngiiig  about  that 
great  alteratioB ;  and  he  engaged  the  king  to  reject  the  pope^s 
nediadoB.  A  aew  treaty  was  ev^i  eoncluded  betwe^i  Ilenry 
and  Charles  lor  the  invasicm  of  France.  Charles  stipulated  to 
sopf^  tbe  dwke  €i  Bourbon  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to 
eooquer  Provence  and  Daaphiny :  Henry  agreed  to  pay  him 
a. hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  first  mon^ ;  aAer  whu^h  he 
aright  either  <^oose  to  continue  the  same  monthly  payments, 
er  mvade  Picardy  with  a  powarfiil  army*  Bourbon  was  to 
possess  these  psovmoes  with  the  title  of  king ;  but  to  hold  them 
m  fee  (^  Henry  as  king  of  Fiance.  The  duchy  of  Burgimdy 
was  to  be  given  to  Charies;  the  resjt  of  t^e  kingdom  to  Henry. 
This  chimerical  partition  immediately  failed  c^  execution  in 
the  article  whksh  was  most  easily  performed  :  Bourbon  refused 
to  acknowledge  Henry  as  king  of  France.  His  enterprise, 
however,  against  Provence  still  took  place.  A  numerous 
army  of  tmpenaliats  invaded  that  country,  under  his  command 
and  that  of  the  mantis  of  Pescara.  They  laid  siege  to  Mar* 
seilles,  which,  bemg  weakly  j^urEisaned,  they  eiEpected  to 
leduee  in  a  little  time ;  hut  the  citiz^3s  defended  themselves 
with  suQh  vabr  and  obstinacy,  that  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  who 
heard  of  the  French  king^s  approach  with  a  numerous  army, 
found  themselves  under  a.  necessity  of  raising  the  siege ;  and 
they  led  thmr  f<»ces,  weakened,  baffled,  and  £sheartened,  into 
Haly. 


Mi  HisTMT  err  biivland. 

PMnehi  might  now  huve  eiijdjM  (t^  M^y  te  {jloif  bf 
ileptikifig  ail  Kki  enemies,  in  eireiy  attempt  whkh  thcf^  Ml 
hitherto  made  for  inva^ng  hie  kingdom  ;  tmt  aa  he  raeerrei 
intelHgenee  that  the  king  of  England,  discouraged  by  hia 
former  IVuitlesB  enterprises,  and  disgusted  with  the  eatfetot^ 
was  msMng  no  preparations  for  any  attempt  on  Piearay ,  hai 
ancient  c«rder  seised  bim  for  the  conquest  of  Bfilaii ;  and  nee* 
arithstandmg  the  advanced  seaeon,  he  was  immediately  deteK 
flftined,  dcmtrafy  to  the  advba  of  his  wisest  cooDaallon,  to  ItsA 
sis  army  into  Italy. 

He  passed  the  Alps  at  Mouiit  Osnis,  and  no  sooner  Api« 
peered  in  J^edmont  than  he  thrsw  the  wtasle  Mihttiese  inMy 
consteroaftion.  T%e  ferees  of  &e  emperor  and  Sforxa  retifed^ 
to  Lodi ;  aad  had  Francis  heen  edi  fefttmats  a»  to  punofr 
tiiem,  they  had  ahandoDed  that  place,  and  had  been  totally^ 
dispersed ;  *  hot  his  tU  fate  led  him  to  besiege  Psnria,  a  lowv 
of  considerable  Sfirength,  w^l  gan^soaed,  and  defbnded  by 
Leyra,  one  of  the  lifavest  offloeis  in  the  Spankli  sertlee* 
Every  attempt  which  the  French  king  nrnde  to  gaift  thiv 
importent  place  pi^ev^d  ihii^ss.  He  iMtteted  the  walls  aad* 
made  breaches ;  but,  by  the  vigikmeb  ^Leyva,  ttew  retreiieii>r 
ments  were  iasiaiitly  thrown  up  behbd  the  toeabhea :  he^ 
attempted  lo  divert  tfie  course  of  the  Teeinf  indil^  tan  by  imo^ 
side  of  te  city  Md  defended  it ;  but  dn  inundation  of  ito 
river  destroyed  in  one  <iight  all  the  mounds  whieh  the  soMteiv 
during  a  long  time,  and  with  infinite  Vkboati  had  been  ereetiiig^ 
[1535.]  Fatigue  and  ^  bad  season  (for  it  was  the  dep&  of 
winter)  had  wasted  the  Vr&xHk  army.  The  imperial  genendw 
meanwhile  were  not  inactive.  Peseara,  and  Lannoy,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  asseiabled  A»oes  from  all  quaifeins.  BtMubon,  hav* 
ing  paw&ed  his  je#^  went  ialo  Germany,  and  with  thaf" 
mtmey,  aided  by  i^  personal  interest,  levied  a  body  of  twelw 
diousand  liMisqueiiets,  lH^  which  he  joined  die  iwpeiiaBim 
This  whole  army  advaaiced  to  raise  ^  sieg»  of  Pavk;  aad" 
the  danger  to  the  French  became  every  day  more  imminent 

The  state  of  Europe  #as  such  dui4ng  that  age,  ihttt,  pttfdy 
fW>m  the  warn  of  cemiiMyoe  and  ifldustry  every  wtiere,  etoept* 
in  Italy  and  M  Low  Countries,  partly  fWNUi  the  eHem^va 
privileges  st21  possessed  by  tite  people  lA  all  the  great  moii* 
archies,  and  tiieir  fhigal  maxims  in  gratiting  money,  the  reve* 
nues  of  the  princes  were  extremely  narrow,  and  evei^  lh|i 


P9ril^nwa%  yUA  tbqr  kept  oa  foot  wM  aol  be  ngiihri/ 

.Mid  by.  tbeov    The  imperial  forces,  commanded  by  Bourbon, 

Pescara,  and  I^aoaoy,  exceeded  not  twenty  tiousand  men; 

they  were  the  only  body  of  troops  maintained  hj  the  emperor, 

(^p  he  had  not  been  able  to  levy  any  lurmy  for  the  invasion 

pf  France,  either  on  the  side  of  Spain  or  Flanders.)    Yekso 

>§0Qr  yff^A  that  migl^  sftpnarch«  that  he  could  transmit  no 

money  for  the  payment  of  this  army ;  and  ,it  was  chiefly  the 

'i0fi/mof  sbi^ipg  tb^  phmder  of  the  French  eamp  which  had 

;iQfi4e  theqi  advapce  and  kept  &em  to  tbeir  standards.    Hq4 

Fmif^  nMse4  ^  >sie8e  before  tbeir  approach,  and  retired  to 

'M^(^.t|M^  OHiist  ill^nedlatei|^  have  oisbanded  i  and  he  had 

^btauEi^  9^  con^piete  victor]^  without  daufpr  or  bloodshed.    But 

^i/L  im^  the  chapter  of  tins  monarch  to  become  obstinate  in 

jf^^^fiftipa  tq  the  difficulties  which  he  cncouxitered ;  and  hav- 

.klg  onc^  sa^  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or  perish  before  it,  be 

wffuk  iMM^olved  jH^lw  to  endure  the  utmont  extremities  than 

depi^rt  from  this  resoludon. 

The  Hxqien^  generals,  afier  cannonading  the  French  camp 

fog  seiKeval  daysi  at  last  made  a  ^neral  assault,  and  broke 

into  the  intrenchment^.     I^eyva  sallied  from  the  town,  and 

JBffiipssed .  tb<»  eonfnsioB  among  the  besiegers.     The  Swiss 

.Mi&«tiy,  QopitriM?  to  their  usual  piaeticet  behaved  in  a  das- 

.  tafdly  mf^naeKsaW  deserted  their  post    Francises  forces  were 

put  t^  reMltff.  Sf^.ha  himself  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  after 

$ghting  wi^i  heroic  valor,  and  kiUijQg  seven  men  with  his  own 

'iMdt  wes  §t  laat  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.    iJ- 

r  nqst  tiie  w^^  en«^»  full  of  nobility  «nd  brave  officers,  either 

'.ne^riiied.  ly  tbp  sword  our  were  dio^naed  in  the  river.    The 

<  hyf  "wbf^  eicuped  ^pA  their  livee  feU  into  the  hnoda  of  the 

K  T1)e  emi^^nor  leceived  this  news  by  Pennalosa,.  who  passed 
.  ^irgiH^  F«aBi«e^  hymeans  of  a  safe<«ondttct  granted  him  b;y 

^e  c«|»tiv^  king«   The  modeacation  which  he  wplayed  on  this 

oecif  iMi  h^4>  it  been^  since^  would  have  done  aim  honor. 

i^sidad  0f  ^icinfii  he  ^pressed  ^yi^patby  with  Francises  HI 
.  fofltune,  aod  diacHKirered  huf  sens^  of  Aose  calamities  to  which 

^giealeiit  mcHiiirchaare  es4¥)s^  Hie  refgsed  the  city  of 
.|(adrid  pgfmisrio»  to  n^dce  any  public  expressions  of  triumph ; 
vM^  sf^4.  ^^  he  rfsf^ed  all  oia  ezultatioq.  till  he  should  be 

able  to  obtain  some  victory  over  the  infidels.    He  sent  orders 
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to  his  ftonder  garrisons  to  commit  no  bottiKties  upon  FmM»ft. 
He  spoke  of  concluding  immediately  a  peace  on  reasonaMft 
terms.  But  all  this  seeming  moderation  was  only  hypocrisy, 
so  much  the  more  dangerous  as  it  was  profound.  And  he  was 
wholly  occupied  in  forming  schemes  how,  fVom  this  great 
idbident,  he  nii^ht  draw  the  utmost  adtantage,  and  gratify  that 
exorbitant  ambition  by  which,  in  all  his  actiimtt,  he  was  ever 
governed. 

The  same  Pennalosa,  in  pfiBStng  through  France,  carried 
also  a  letter  fVom  Francis  to  his  mother,  whom  he  had  left 
regent,  and  who  then  resided  at  Lycms.  h  contained  only 
ih^ .  few  words :  ^  Madam,  all  n  lost,  except  onr  honor.^ 
The  princess  was  struck  with  the  greatness  of  ^e  calamity. 
She  saw  the  kingdom  without  a  sovereign,  wiUiout  an  army, 
without  generals,,  without  money ;  surrounded  on  every  nde 
by  implacable  and  victorious  enemies ;  and  her  chief  i^esouice, 
in  her  present  distresses,  were  die  hopes  which  tAie  ^itertained 
of  peace  and  even  of  assistance  from  the  khig^  of  England. 

Had  the  king  entered  into  the  war  against  France  from  any 
concerted  political  views,  it  is  evident  that  the  victory  of  Pavm 
and  the  captivity  of  Francis  were  the  most  fortunate  incidents 
that  could  have  befallen  him,  and  ^  only  ones  ^t  conld 
render  his  schemes  efiectaal.  WhUe  the  war  was  oarried  en 
in  the  former  feeble  manner,  without  any  decinve  advanta^, 
he  might  have  been  able  to  possess  himself  c^  some  frontier 
town,  or  perhaps  of  a  small  territory,  of  which  he  could  not 
have  kept  possession  without  expending  much  more  than  its 
value,  by  some  signal  calamity  alone,  which  annihilated  tlte 
power  of  France,  could  he  hope  to  acquire  the  domnnon  c£ 
considerable  provinces,  or  dismember  that  great  monarchjr,  so 
affectionate  to  its  own  government  and  its  own  sovereigns. 
But  as  it  is  probable  that  Henry  had  never  befbie  carried  his 
reflections  so  far,  he  was  startled  at  tins  important  event,  and 
became  sensible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
Europe,  from  the  loss  of  a  proper  counterpoise  to  die  power 
of  Charles.  Instead  of  taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  ^ 
distressed  condition  of  Francis,  he  was  determined  to  lend 
him  assistance  in  his  present  cdamities ;  and  as  ikie  glory  of 
generosity  in  raismg  a  Men  enemy  concimed  with  his  politi- 
cal interests,  he  hesitated  the  less  in  emimdag  tese  new 
measures. 


Some  diseuHlB  also  had  previous^  taken  ^aoe 

Ghaiies  and  Henry,  and  stffl  more  between  Chariea  and  Wei- 
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mfi  $ai  dH^  powtsM  mmklar  waitdl  ofiJj  for  a  fittomUc 
•PfKfftunity  of  levengiiif  the  diaappoiiitineiitB  which  he  bad 
met  with.  Hie  bel»?ior  of  Charles,  immediately  after  the 
Tictofy  of  Pavia,  gave  him  ooeasioD  to  rewire  the  kiiig^  jeal« 
Quey  and  suspicioDs.  The  emperor  so  ill  supported  the  ap- 
peaianoe  of  modemtion  whaA  he  at  finrt  assain^,  that  he  had 
alxeady  chaojged  hia  vrntmi  style  to  Henry;  and  instead  of 
writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  subscrihing  himself 
*^  Your  affisdionale  sbo  aad  coasin^**  he  dictated  &  letters 
to  a  secretary,  and  simply  subscribed  himself  ^«  Charles.**  * 
Wolsey  also  peicerred  a  ^maoAon  in  ^ne  caresses  and  pro- 
fessiono  inth  whidi  the  en^efor^s  letters  to  hhn  were  formei!y 
leaded ;  and  this  last  impfudesee,  proceeding  fix»m  iSke  intox- 
iealion  <^  saecess,  was  piofaably  mote  dangwrons  to  C%aries's 
bterests  &aa  ibe  other. 

Henry,  theo^  immediKlely  determined  to  embrace  new 
measoxes,  was  careliil  to  save  appearances  in  the  change ; 
and  he  caiMed  rejoicnngs  to  be  every  where  made  on' account 
of  the  yictory  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  Francis.  He 
publicly  dismissed  a  Prendli  envoy,  whom  he  had  formerly 
allowed,  notwithstanding  the  war,  to  rende  elt  Lcmdon;  t  but 
upon  the  regent  of  Fnince's  submissive  applications  to  him, 
he  agnn  opened  a  eomepondenoe  with  her;  and  besides 
assuring  her  of  lus  friendship  and  protection,  he  exacted  a 
promise  tiiat  alie  never  would  coosrat  to  the  dkmemberim  of 
any  f»ovinco  from  the  monarchy  for  her  scmHi  ransom.  YTtk 
the  emperor,  however,  he  pot  on  the  appearance  of  vigor  ancl 
ei^rprise ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  pretrace  lor  brealdn^  with 
him,  he  de^mtchad  Tonstal,  bkdiop  of  Lmidon,  to  Buidrid, 
with  proposals flmr a  powerful  invaskni  of  Fruiee.  Herequired 
that  Uhiueies  should  immediately  enter  Ghaenne  at  te  head  of 
a  |p»at  am^,  m  order  to  put  Inm  in  possesokm  of  test  prov- 
ince; and  he  demanded  te  paymente  of  large  sums  of  money 
which  that  prince  had  borrowed  from  hsn  m  his  last  visit  at 
London.  He  knew  tiiat  the  emperor  was  in  no  condition  of 
ftilfillifig  either  of  these  demands ;  and  tiiat  he  had  as  little 
inetination  to  make  him  master  of  such  euisideraUe  territories 
upon  the  frontieis  ef  Sbain. 

T<Mistal,  likewise,  aner  his  arrival  at  Mhdrid,  informed  his 
flMster  that  Cbarlest  on  his  part,  nrged  several  eomplainte 

"♦■  Qaluuliid.  Ub.  xvt  ^ 
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Henry,  beeaucie  last  yoar  he  had  neither  continued  his  moml^ 
payments  to  Bou^rboo^  nor  mvaekd  Picardy,  nccording  to  hial 
stipulations,  ToQStal  added,  that- instead  of  expressing  an 
ij^teotion  to  espouse  Mayy  when  she  should  be  of  age,  the 

Speror  had  hearkened  to  proposalB  for  nnirryinf  Ms  niece 
bella^  princess  of  Portugal ;  and  that  he  hod  entered  into  a 
separate  treaty  with  Fmoi^iftf  and  seemed  detefmlne^  t»  rea^* 
^ne  ^U  the  advantages  of  the  sueeees  witiir  winch  f^mune' 
had  crowned  hi^  arm«f.  ...» 

,  The  ki^g)  kftueefeed  fa(f  idl  tiiese  motmnr,  conciu^fed  at 
Uopie  htpt  ailkime  with  the  vs^ent  of  Fnibce,  and  engaged  to^ 
p/ooure  her  son  his  liber^  oor  reasooahie  omidiii^s:  *  the' 
regent  ako^  iii  aaoth^  tresty>  edouiwledged  tiie  kingdom' 
Henry^s  debtor  for  one  million  eight  hundied  theniMitid  erowns, 
t(^  be  discharged  it  h^W^Jwij  payweBts  of  Mty  tkeusand 
crowns ;  after  which  Henry  was  to  reeeiTe,  durkig  KIb;  e' 
yefirly  pension  of  a  kundred  thonsaiid*    A  large  pivsent  of  a'^ 
hundred  thousaiii  enmns  wae  alee  made  to  Woleey  for  his^ 
good  offices,  fafut  coveted  mtder.  tim  pretence  of  arrears  due  I 
on  the  pension  gieiited  hka  for n^nqin^^nng  the  administrafien  ' 
of*  Tournay.  ■       ' 

.Meaaw|)iie  Henryv  foreseeing  thet  thb  treety  wi&  FVance  ^ 
might  involve  him  in  €i  wer  vilh  the  csnpeTear^  was  also  deter- 
mined to  fill  his  treasury  by  kapositicns  -npon  Us  own  subject)  $  ^ 
and  as  the  parii^meat  hai^  cybccw^mi  seme  reluctance  in  com*  * 
plying  with  ^  dema^ds^  he  ibUowed,  as  is  bdie^d,  the  conn* 
s^  of  Wolaey,  and  eescdved  to  make  tise  of  his  pierogaUve  ; 
alone  for  ths^t  purpose.     He  Issued  cdraiimskms  to  aH  the 
cquaties  of  EnglflMud;^  fo^  levymg  foinr  shiiliiigs  m  ^he  pound  " 
upon  the,  clei^>  thl^  shiliiagp  and  fompence  npcm  ^e  laity ;  ' 
and  sa  uocentroUahle  did;  he  4ei6m  his  autheri^,  l^af  he  tdjk  '"*' 
no  care  p  ^pveifes  fdKnmdy,  thi^  8k!bitrary  exadioii,  eten 
under  the  elendet  pi^^Boeer  of  a  loan.    But  he  soon  found  ^t  ' 
he  hd4  presumed  to0  leroatiie  passiire  submission  df  his  sub- 
jects.   The  peof^e,  displeesed  with  an  exaction  beyond  what 
w^  usually  levied  in  ^ose  dlsys,  and  ftoher  disgusted  wi^  ' 
the  illegal  method  of  imposing  it,  broke  eot  Ifi  mnfmurs,  com- 
pl^i«t9,  <^positi(fia  to Hie  (kHsimissioeeTS ;  and  their  refiractory 
disposition  t^realeeed  a  ^piei;8d  insaireetioii.     Benry  had  the  « 
prudeftfi^  to  fitop. abort. m. that  ctangarous  path  iaie  which h&r-' 
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S»  Milt  fettm  t9  alllht  oeualm,  deebriiig 
'tet  he  meant  no  focce  by  tbk  last  iaipoaitioB,  and  Aat  lie 
Nvomld  tito  notluDg  from  hk  aubjeets  but  by  way  of  ^bener- 
4rfeiioe.'^  He  ftittexed  faimaeif,  that  his  coDdeacenaioii  in  em- 
^piaying  that  disguiae  woodd  aadafy  die  people,  and  diat  bo  caie 
•waarld  dare  to  render  himaelf  obBoxiooa  to  royal  aatbority,  by 
refusing  any  payment  required  of  him  in  thia  manner.  But 
4lie  sprit  of  opposition,  once  sonaed,  could  sot  ao  easily  be 
\^Deted  at  pleaause.  A  law3^er  in  the  citf  objecting  the  stat- 
ute of  Richard  QI.^  by  which  benevoleAcea  were  foiever  abd- 
asfaed,  it  was  repHed  by  the  court,  that  Richard  being  a 
■osurper,  and  his  pariiament  a  ftetieoa  asiembly,  his  statutes 
aouid  not  bind  a  lawfbl  and  absolute  monaveh,  who  held  his 
evbwn  by  hjtedifary  right,  and  needed  not  to  court  the  favor 
wi  a  licentious  popcdace.*  The  judges  even  want  so  fiir  as 
le  affirm  pontiveiy,  that  die  king  might  exact  by  commissioa 
kay  sum  he  pleased;  and  the  privy  council  gave  a  ready 
ittsent  to  &is  decree,  which  annihilaled  Uie  most  valuable 
fsivilego  of  the  people,  and  rendered  all  their  other  ffrivileges 
precarious.  Armed  with  such  formidable  authority  of  royal 
prerogative  and  a  pret^oee  of  law,  Wobey  sent  for  the  mayor 
mi  London,  and  desired  to  know  what  he  waa  willing  to  give 
Ibr  the  supply  of  his  majesty^s  necesnties.  The  mayor 
iseemed  denrous,  bef<Nre  he  sh<Mild  declare  himself,  to  consult 
Ihe  common  council ;  but  tiie  cardinal  required  that  he  and 
all  the  aldermen  riiould  separately  confer  widi  himself  about 
ibe  benevolence ;  «id  he  eluded  by  that  means  the  danger  of 
m- formed  opposition.  Matters,  however,  want  not  so  smoothly 
ift  the  country.  An  msurrection  waa  b^un  in  some  places; 
but  as  the  pec^ewere  not  headed  l^  any  considereUe  person, 
ft  was  easy  far  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  aii^  the  eari  of  Surrey, 
now  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  employing  persuasion  and  authority, 
to  induce  the  ringleadera  to  lay  down  their  aams  and  surren- 
der themselves  prisooen.  The  kmg,  finding  it  dbngerous  to 
^mish  criraimils  engaged  m  so  popidar  a  cause,  was  deteiw 
iBiiied,  notwithrtandii^  his  violent,  imperious  temper,  to  grant 
ikem  a  geneml  pardon;  and  he  prudenfy  inqpuled  thdr 
finlf,  not  to  their  want  oi  loyalty  or  affietion,  but  to  their 

Ever^.    The  oSeodeiB  were  earned  before  the  atar  cham* 
r ;  where;,  afirar  a  severe  charge  breugi^  against  them  by 
*e  king's  coun^  the  oardinai  said,  ^  that  notwitbatuiding 
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lititet  had  ymtoi  tbtm  Mb  gneMa^fKoiom^  vpm  ttM^ 
^kioa  IhaD  Ibsy  wodd  find  «uecie»  far  ^bms  fotunr  godl 
hedbonop^^  Bat  tiitj,  loplyi^  ^bat  tey^  Imd  no  aaniiaMs 
tho  eaodiBBl  fintv  aisi  alber  Ion  ^  duke  <^  Nolblkv  and 
IfaaJ:  lh«y  wmld  be  bound  fi»  thsoi.  UpottiVdiMk iimjwmb 
diamiaMdi* 

Tham  ngbkmry  inyogMoant being  impiiiiiJ,  tfaoogh  «>mia< 
^gfoundi  krimdmowiiy  to  thr  conoank  of  tha;CMdtol»ipewiHBd 
iitt  gvnefaiodm  under  itdnekhdlaiwred:  and  therdemeaigr 
ef  ^  paidoDvlieuijB^.a&»iihed  to  the  kng^  vnsooDsideindns 
«n  a^QaomepI;  on  bin  pnit  lor  the  Hi^|Bli^  4£  fhaj  wenwan. 
Btxt  Wchmf^  sappaaeled  bo&  by  103rd  and.  pqMd  nthaariH^ 
nnooeeded  witiumt  eeraple  to  Tiol«ln  ail'  eneiasBttiaal  pam 
ie9«9  lihidh. dttfiag  dmi  age^  ivere  'inai^  OK>in  aaoRad  dian 
ami;  aad-haffin^ eaoe  pxevaiied  ia  that  mnnad  attaaqit  af 
aupprennig:  soBMr  monastsriea^  he  kapt  aft  the^  «eil;inia»ie,  and 
axaroiied  over  them  an  arfabra^y  juriadkition*  By  Us  cnai^ 
mtflsoor va  legate,  he  was  eodpewefladto  vjaiti  diaiB,  and I'efiuun 
diafii,  and  cbiatiBe  theiki  inreguiBnliea  ;  and  her  emfk^oi)  hip. 
nauai  a^tnt^  Aliens  m  ^a  eaeioiae  of  dna  andieai^.  Tfaa 
leligioua  houaeaveiie  oblifedrto  eoeipeaad  for tibeir ipBdi^  renl 
or  jneteaded,  hjr  paying  large  aums  to  dm  eaidinaL'  er  hh 
depnty;  andthia oppPBaponwaacacriedaofar^diaitrit rfwahed 
at  laet  die  UngV  ean^  which:  won  not:  coanneaLyepaa  la 
eempl^ittla  agaba^  hia  fbvorite.  Wefiey  had  huih  a  aplendid 
palaee  ai  HanqrtmkCoait,  wdiich  ho  ptphaMy  intandwdy  aai  wiit 
aa  thatiof  Yodi  Plaeet  hr  WeatiainateB».  for  hai:  mmn  rm(iwmcn% 
hut  fiaarkig;  the  ineimase  ci  empy  on  aaooant  of  thkniayiifc 
oanee^  and-  deainMia  ta  appeaae  the  hiogiji^  he.  KiadA  hnm  4 
meaant  <i£  dHohniklmg,  and  Udd  him  that^froBa  teffintv-ha 
had  erected  it  for  hn*  imsc 

Thft  afanDhita  aa&ority  poaseatad  by  the  Isiag  randraad  hia 
dnmeatie  ggyemniant^bodLOTar  his  paepie  and-  Mmj 
mmr  and  expeditieuai  the  e«idadi  oi  foa  ' 
lacpnuad.  efinDt  and:  a^RpheatieB^  and  they  1  _ 

tctauch  aittiuatkaiv  that  it  was  ni»  loofar  aife  for  Engkad  la 
ttBoaia  aoi&reiy  neotraL  The  foimed  laadaradott.  of  Ihn 
emperorwaaof^Hirfr.dnntiQo;  andkwaaaoDirobvionrteral^ 
Oe  woddt  thai!  hia  gnat  deodnioni,  for  ^nm  giirtsi^ring  M 
o^y  Tegnded  aa  the  laeawaf  aa^[piing'i* 
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HBHiM  aMm-estannif^  The  tmtm,  wlucb  h» 
of  his  pnaoner  were  such  aa  must  foiever  bare  aimihi- 
luted  the  power  of  Fiancoi  and  destroyed  ^le  balazx)e  of 
Europe.  These  tenns  were  pn>pQBed  to  Francis  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  while  he  was  detained  in  Pi^zicbitODe ; 
and  as  he  had  hitherto  trusted  somewhat  to  the  empeior*s 

generosity,  ibe  disappointment  excited  in  his  breast  the  most 
yely  indignaticffi.  He  said,  that  he  wonld  rather  live  and 
die  a  priaonec  than  a^iee  to  dismember  his  kingdom ;  and 
that  even  were  he  so  basa  as  to  submit  to  such  cond^ 
tioos»  h]»  su^ta  would  never  pexmjit  him  to  carry  them 
into  execution* 

Francis  was  encouraged  to  persist  in  demanding  more 
moderate  tMms  bjr  ihp  AroKaUe  aocoimts  which  he  heard 
dT  Henry^s  dispoeitioB  towards  him»  imd  of  the  alarm  which 
had  seized  all  the.  chief  powers  ia  Ijaly  upon  his  defeat  and 
captivity.  He  was  unea^yt  however,  to  be  so  &r  distant  lErom 
the  emperor,  wiifa  whom  he  must  treat ;  and  be  expressed  his 
desire  (which  was  oomi)lied  with)  to  be  removed  to  Madrid, 
in  hopcH»  that  a  psmonal  interview  would  operate  in  his  favor, 
and  that  Charles,  if  not  infli^nced  by  his  ministers^  nught  be 
found  possessed  of  the  same  fiankneas  of  disposition  by  yriach 
he  himself  was  distinguished.  He  was  soon  convinced  of  his 
mistake.  Partly  firom  want  of  exercise,  partly  from  reflec- 
tions OQ,  his  prespitf  mfilanehdiy  ntuation,  he  fell  into  a  lua- 
guishmg  iUn£^ ;  which  begat  apprehejosiona  in  Charles,  lest 
to  death  of  his  Cjaptive  should  bereave  him  of  all  diose 
advantagee  which  he  puiyosed  to  extort  £rom  him.  He  then 
paid  him  a  visit  in  the  castie  of  Madrid ;  and  as  he  approached 
the  bed  ia  vhicb  Fr^cis  layt  the  sick  monarch  called  to  him, 
*>  You  come,  sir,  U>  rait  your  prisoner.**  "  No,"  reined  the 
emperor,  ^  I  come  to  visit  my  brother  and  my  friend,  whp 
shall  soon  obtain  bis  Ubext]^ .^  He  sootfiad  his  afflictions  wiAi 
many  speeches  of  a  Uke  nature,  whiob  had  so  good  an.  effect, 
that  the  king  dail^  n90pxered;**and  thenceforth  emplpyed 
himself  in  concerting  yfm  the  nwiflters  of  ibe  emperor  the 
terms  of  hw  t^i^f. 

[1526.],  At  last,  tbe^  emperor,  dreacGng  a  ^neral  combina  - 
tion  against  himt  ^^^  willing  to  abate  somewnat  oC  his  liigors 
and  the  treaily  of  l(fadoid  was  signed^  by  which,  it  was  bopsd. 
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an  end  would  b^i  finaJly  put  to  the  differences  between  these 
great  monarchs.  The  principal "  condition  was  the  restoring 
of  Francis's  liberty,  and  the  delivery  of  his  two  eldest  sons 
as  hostages  to  the  emperor  for  the  cession  of  Burgundy.  If 
Uny  difficulty  should  afterwards  occur  in  the  execution  of  this 
last  article,  from  the  opposition  of  the  states  either  of  France 
or  of  that  province,  Francis  stipulated,  that  in  six  weeks'  time, 
he  should  return  to  his  prison,  and  remain  there  till  the  full 
performance  of  the  treaty.  There  were  many  other  articles 
m  this  famous  convention,  all  of  them  extremely  severe  upon 
the  captive  monarch ;  and  Charles  discovered  evidently  his 
intention  of  reducing  Italy,  as  well  as  France,  to  subjection 
and  dependence. 

Many  of  Charles's  ministers  foresaw  that  Francis,  how 
solemn  soever  the  oaths,  promises,  and  protestations  exacted 
of  him,  never  would  execute  a  treaty  so  diimdvantageous,  or 
rather  ruinous  and  destructive,  to  himself,  his  posterity,  and 
'his  country.  By  putting  Burgundy,  they  thought,  into  the 
'emperor's  hands,  he  gave  his  powerftil  enemy  an  entrance 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom :  by  sacrificing  his  allies  in 
Italy,  he  deprived  himself  of  foreign  assistance  ;  and,  arming 
his  oppressor  with  the  whole  force  and  wealth  of  that  opulent 
country,  rendered  him  absolutely  irresistible.  To  these  great 
views  of  interest  were  added  the  motives,  no  less  cOgent,  of 
'passion  and  resentment ;  while  Francis,  a  prince  who  piqued 
liimself  on  generosity,  reflected  on  the  rigor  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  during  his  captivity,  and  the  severe  terms 
which  had  been  exacted  of  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty. 
'It  was  also  foreseen,  that  the  emulation  and  rivalship,  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  these  two  monarchs,  would 
'make  him  feel  the  strongest  reluctance  on  yielding  the  superi- 
ority to  an  antagonist  who,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
'he  would  be  apt  to  think,  had  shown  himself  so  little  worthy 
of  that  advantage  which  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  had  put 
into  his  hands.  His  ministers,  his  friends,  his  subjects,  his 
allies,  would  be  sure  with  one  voice  to  inculcate  on  him,  that 
the  first  object  of  a  prince  was  the  preser^tion  of  his  people ; 
and  that  the  laws  of  honor,  which,  with  a  private  man,  ought 
to  be  absolutely  supreme,  and  superior  to  all  interests,  were, 
with  a  sovereign,  subordinate  to  the  great  duty  of  insuring  the 
wfsty  o£  his  country.  Nor  could  it  be  imagined-  tiiat  Ffancfe 
would  be  so  rodiaiilic  in  hb  prineiplas,  as  nm  to  hearicen  to  a 
taauistiy  which  wai  so^plausibto  in  itself,  and  which  00  much* 


lA  te  f«niM>f^kiiali,eiiMr  m  ft  priMA  or  • 
num,  be  waft  sttoof^y  actimted. 

Francis,  oo  enteriog  his  owd  dominioDs,  deliveced  his  two 
Meat  sQOB  as  hostages  imo  fte  huidi  of  the  SpuMsids.  He 
mooiited  a  Tttikiirti  hone,  and  iramediately  putting  him  to  the 
gallop,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  eried  akrad  sevend  tiiHes,  *^  I 
am  yet  a  king.''  He  soon  leaehed  BayonDe^  where  he  wiss  j(^ 
fA\y  veeeived  by^the  regent  and  has  whole  ceurt  He  imme? 
#itely  wrote  to  Henry;  acknowle^ii^tfaattohas  geodoffieee 
alone  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  protesting  that  he  should  be 
^BtiieJ^  governed  fay  his  comisdLi  m  all  tranaaotiocis  with  the 
traeipsna'.  When  th&  Spanish  enroy  demanded  his  latificatioii 
0f  the  tiesly  of  Ifadiid,  now  that  he  had  fully  nscoveted  his 
Hbeity;  he  declaMd'the  poposal;  under  cdor  that  it  was 
preirioosly-  necessary  to  asBemble  the  states  both  of  Frasee 
luid  of  Bui^fldy,  and  to  obtain  their  consent  The  stetes 
i»f  Burgundy  soon  met;  and  declaxmg  agamsl  the  elause 
which  ccsytuned  an^engageincnt  for  alienating  ^tr  province« 
^ley  expressed  their  rsselotion  of  oppesingf  eten  l^  fofce  of 
«rms,  the  execution  of  so  ruinous  and  ui^ust  an  article.  The 
vnperial  minister  tiaenrequired  that  Francis,  in  ccmformity  to 
"te  trea^  of  Biadrid,  shocdd  aew  return  to  bis  pneoa ;  but  the 
French  nKMiaroh,  instead  of  cqmplyiag,  -  made  public  te 
treaty  which  a  tittle  before  he  had  see^stly  concluded  at  Gog* 
sac,  against  &e  aml»tious  schemes  and  usurpatidns  ol*  the 

'  The  pq>e,  ^be  VeoetianSf  and  other  Itahaii  atatss^  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  t^se  eve^s,  had  been  held  in  the  ninil 
fftHxious  suspense  with  regud  to  Ihe  vesi^utions  which  Fraseis 
'Sihouid  take  after  the-  recoyerys  of  his  liharty ;  and  CleBoit, 
in  particular,  who  suspected  &at  this  prince  would  never 
-execute  a  treaty  so  hurtful  to  his  inileieste,  and  eranr  desbruo» 
-^e  of  his  independency,  had  very  frankly  offered  him  a  die» 
"pensatlon  fi^om  all  his  oaths  and  engagranents.  Frauds 
-yienmined  not  in  sui^jense ;  but  entered  immediately  iate  the 
eonfecteracy  proposed  to  him.  It  was  stipiilated  by  that  kiaf^ 
iile  p<^,  the  Veneuuis,  the  Swiss,  the  FioreBlihes,'a&d  & 
duke  of  Milan,  among  other  articles,  that  &oy  would  obtigs 
'theemperor' to  deliver  upr the  two  young  pimee* of  Ftanee 
^on  reoeitittg' a  reasonable  sum  of  money;  and  to  lestese 
*liikn  to  Sfoarza,  witbout/fcurtber  eenditioa  or  eacuinbcaae*. 
— If  I  _ I  I        ——^ 
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m  contracting  party,  but  as  pwiieeto  of  Iba  ^haty^  iMgntiJ: 


%^8ak  iM» called;  and  if  NapAasabDvU  bft,OQn|uex»d'fh»n 
the  empefor,  in  pToaecokMi  al  tUa  CBtnlbdefftc^,  it  im« 
agreed  tlMit  Hemy  aheutd.  oagagr  a,  pBMiipaiity  in  Aal  likigr 
dom  of  the  yeasty  leeeHua  of  tkiity  tiioufaiid  dii«aft«4  aad 
teloefdiDal  Wolaefvim  oonwhsalioft  o£  tke  aegncoa  wh^ 
lie  kad  lendeiad  to  Clhi'rtaiirtiWi^  riwoU  afao^  in  aoeK  a* 
eeonti,  bo  pot  !■  poaaeama  «^  «.»TOBiie  of  lMi.thomwMl 
docatSk 

Ffangi»i>a»dedMu»  lit  A»  appaawiniie  a£4iaiflMfraflM» 
Ibdetooy  abeuld  engage  thaao^ianB  te  oaks:  acnuewba^.ift  the 
Mtromo  ligor  of  tb»  trealjr  of  Madrid);  and  iriiflo  ba  oiite» 
lained  tbeae  bopesv  ho-  waaj  ik^f  afoaa  lOnMaa  m  hie  ivodiiBt 
pioparatiena';  nor  did  ba  aeadl in  itt  time  meateoenMOtale 
Maaliioa  in  IIb^  {IfiWtl  Ite  dkikooC  Bonribml  had  0g 
peaaaasioa  of  the  y^mta  JfEaneaa,  of  iiiiidi  Ao.  oaipetMr 
intended  to  groot  bim  ifaa  inmaitaBe;;  -aaal  ba(ria#  kined  n 
oooaidofaMe  nmyin  Chipnan^Pi bo  bamae  Ibaaaidabto  teeH 
Ae  Italian  potantalce:;  and  nolrte  lean  en  hoaanao  CbackN^ 
dMitueKannsnal^ofnonoyvbndbnpfrhMni  eUotoiraKiifeaa^ 
pay  to  ifao  flMoeft.  The  genoeri  WBBi  extetae^  bebrad  hf 
im  tfoope;  and  in  oadev  topaevant  tboae  caqfaiaa. whiok imtb 
tmufy^  bmak  out  onei^  mmnentv and  v>b»bthaia  affisdian 
atone  ferhhn  had  hiteeite.  metroiwaU  ho  led  thnm  %t  ffnww, 
and  promised  to  enrich  them  by  the  plunder  of  that  opwlant 
«^.  He.  atao  Uaoaaif  hsttedi  aa  ho  mar  ptetin«^o  aooding 
ladder  aipinaii  the  anlii;  hut  faieaeUioni,aeitmreniaged  than 
dhnousaged  by  faia  deo^  nwonlod'  to  the  aaaanb  with  'An 
naaaeat  «alas4 aiideatering  the  eity  awoad  ii^  hand»eiEeRMafid 
di  thoeo  bffun^tiee  iduch  may  bo  mpeolid  iocnn  teecilr 
enoifead  bjriosttCanoe^aaid  fiMe  ipapifino0<whidit  takee  phiQO 
^alton  dint  waiatanee  is  no  motm^  Vm  vanflemed  citjr«  #»• 
^oead  by  kar  laooaan  ahnae  Iq  m  weny  cakmitieet^  newer 
oBilusatly  in  any  afpa,  ojen  fro«.  the^  beibajaanf  fagf^iriftamaho 
moo  often  aabdind^  aaeh  wdtgnitienaoabo  W9e  noir  oompoHed 
^BvfBmr.  ThvaniBsirtiiaHinnaiacio  eodpi2fege»mbioh  qaih 
ibmediba  eewaldayB^ipamtboleaet  iUoinwhisbibe  uidiar 
fof  Bomano  ibbso  eapoeed^^  WhatoTor  was.  xeqiaolafalQ^  in 
r  ovoaered  in  leligioik^eaemed  but  tte  meaaitoiittnreke 
^  the  eaUQeigr*    Vii|^  auffiMod^violalion  indti 


•  <MseiaRb«^n««i&.    Mlift   8lDw%p.«t7. 


tbey  hod  fled  fiw  psotectkMU  Agpd  prelates,  eAer  enduring 
tvery  indignilj^  and  even  every  toitiire,  were  thrown  into 
ifamgRiHW,  and  menaced  with  the  moet  cruel  death,  in  order  to 
make  them  reveal  thev  aecret  treasures,  or  purchase  liberty 
hf  exorUtanI  rawgomw.  Clement  himself^  who  had  trusted  lor 
lUEotectioa  to  the  sacredmess'  of  his  character,  and  neglected  to 
lifiake  haseacsAe  k&  time»  was  taken  captive  ;  and  found  thai 
hb  dignity  which,  piocured  him  no  segjard  fiosi  the  Spanish 
aoldierav  cud  but  dnw  on  Inm  the  insolent  mockery  of  the 
Gennant^iidiOy.  being  generally  attached  tq.  the  Lutheran  prinr 
o^esy.  were:  pleased  to  gpatiiy  their  animosity  by  the  abase- 
aBonli  of  the.  spvenaigiii  pontic. 

.  WiieU  inteUigeoee  of  this  yreat  event  "vmfi  conveyed  to  the 
empeipr,  tfaat  y«>ung  fruice,.bahituated  to  hypocrisy,  expressed 
tbe^moit  pixifound  soaow  &t  the  maccm^dt  his  arms :  he  put 
himself  pad  all.  bis  court  in  moarning:  he  stopped  tho  rejoi? 
ain^  ibr  th»  birth,  of  his  son  Philip :  and  kopwW  that  every 
atrtificey  however  groes^is  ahUw  wnen  seconded  b^  authority^ 
ta^impoae  upoatbe  people,  he  ordered  prayers,  durmg  seveml 
pooths  lobe  put  up  in  the*  chnrohea  for  the*  pope^s  liberty; 
wbicb  all  mefi  knew  a. letter  under,  bis.  hand  could  ia  a  mor 
ment  have  procured. 

.  The  conceis  espcessed  l^.  Henry  and  Francis  for  the 
ealamity  of  theic  ally  was  nK»re.  sincere*.  These  twa  moor 
asshsi %Sbw days  betooe  the  aackof  }^Qme,.bad  concluded  a 
tiealy  *  at  Westminster,  ia  which.,  besides  leoeving.  foroie^ 
alliances,  tb^  afpeed  to  send  ambassadocs  to^  Charfes»  x&imT 
inghimtaaoseptof  twamilUona^of  crowns  as  tfaeiraosom  ot 
the.  Piendb  ipnces^and.  ta  repay  the.  money  berrpwed  froan 
Heniy;  andmcaee  of  refusal^  tha ambassadors,, attended  bj 
beralda,  were  oxdemd.  to  deaounca  war  agi^nst  him.  This 
^war  it  was  acpreed  to  prosecute  In  the  Law  Gountdes«  with 
aaanviy  of  thu^  thousand  in&nJtty  aj|d  fifteen  hundred  n^eo 
At  axm8ytw4^  tburda  to.  be  supplied  by  Fraacist  tb&  rest  h^ 
SLanry.  4jD4in.jQurder  to  strengthen  the  alliance,  between 
Itfiaces^it.  was  stij^ted,.tbjiit  either  Francis,  qe  bis  aon,  tbip 
dukex^  Ort^ans,  as  should  afierwaxds  be  ^^seei  aji%^ovii 
espeiise  the.  pdnoesa  Mary^HeniyV  daucd^ter.  No  sooner  did 
the  monarcfas  mceiva  ]ntell^;ence  of  £k>urbon'8  enteipria^ 
than  they  changed,  by  a  new  treaty,the  scene  of  the  projected 


IM  BxsTotir  or  jsmuLK^. 

war  from  Ihe  Netherlands  to'Ttaly ;  and  hearing  of  Ae  popeV 
captivity,  they  were  further  stimulated  to  undertake  the  wai 
with  vigor  for  restoring  him  to  liberty.  Wolsey  himself 
crossed  the  sea,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  widi  Francis 
and  to  concert  measures  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  displayed 
all  that  grandeur  and  magmiicence  with  which  he  was  so 
much  intoxicated.  He  was  attended  by  a  train  of  a  thousand 
tiorse.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  chancellor  Alen^on, 
met  him  at  Boulogne ;  Francis  himself,  besides  granting  to 
that  haugh^  prelate  the  power  of  giving,  in  every  place  where 
he  came,  liberty  to  all  prisoners,  made  a  journey  as  far  as 
Juniens  to  meet  hun,  and  even  advanced  some  miles  from  the 
town,  the  more  to  honor  his  reception.  It  was  here  stipulated^ 
that  ihe  duke  of  Orleans  should  espouse  the  princess  Mary  ; 
and  as  the  emperor  seemed  to  be  takmg  some  steps  towardef 
assembling  a  general  council,  the  two  monarchs  agreed  not  to 
acknowledge  it,  but,  during  the  interval  of  the  pope's  captiv- 
ity, to  govern  the  churches  in  their  respective  dominions  by 
their  own  authority.  Wolsey  made  some  attempts  to  get  his 
legatine  power  extended  over  France,  and  even  over  G^er» 
many  ,  but  finding  his  efibrts  fruitless,  he  was  obliged,  ^ough 
with  great  reluctance,  to  desist  from  these  ambitious  enters 
prises.* 

The  more  to  cement  the  union  between  these  princes,  a 
new  treaty  was  some  time  after  concluded  at  London ;  in 
which  Henry  agreed  finally  to  renounce  all  claims  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  claims  which  might  now  indeed  be  deemed 
chimerical,  but  which  often  served  as  a  pretence  for  exciting 
Ae  unwary  English  to  wage  war  upon  the  French  nationl 
As  a  return  for  this  concession,  Francis  bound  himself  and 
his  successora  to  pay  forever  fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year  to 
Henry  and  his  successora ;  and  that  greater  solemnity  might 
1>e  given  to  this  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  parliaments  and 
great  nobilify  of  both  kingdoms  should  give  their  assent  to  it 
The  mareschal  Montmorency,  accompanied  by  many  persons 
of  distinction,  and  attended  by  a  pompous  equipage,  was  sent 
over  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  was  received  at  London  witli 
all  the  parade  which  suited  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
The  terror  of  the  emperor^s  greatness  had  extinguished  th^ 
mncient  animosity  between  the  nations;   and  Spain,  during 
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mme-Mnm,  nHHi|»-  hMnM,  ^migb  n  'nnn»  ^ifHiiil  fPiWI 
thm^kmf^kfaat  of  jenlousy  to  the  £iif)iib. 
'  This  coniiai  utfoii  betMeu  Fraoce  afid  £i^lAodt  though  it 
added  iofluewso  to  Um  joist  emboiMP^  wbich  they  sent  to  thf 
iMnpem,  was  not  aUa  to  bead  that  raooazeh  la  submit  eatirelY 
«fr  Iba  twaaiiijIiaBfr  in^ted  on  bj  iha  aHies.  Ho  departed 
indeed,  from  his  demand  of  Biiigofidy:  ^  the  f^oaon  of  tin 
French  princes ;  but  he  required,  previously'  to  their  liberty, 
that  Francis  should  evacuate  Grenoa,  and  all  the  fortresses 
held  by  him  in  Italy ;  and  he  declared  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing Sforza  to  a  trial,  and  confiscating  the  duchy  of  Milan,  on 
account  of  his  pretended  treason.  The  English  and  French 
heralds,  therefore,  according  to  agreement,  declared  war 
against  him,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  Charles  answered  the 
English  herald  with  moderation ;  but  to  the  French  he  re- 
proached his  master  with  breach  of  faith,  reminded  him  of  the 
priyate  conversation  which  bad  passed  between  them  at  Madrid 
before  their  separation,  and  offered  to  prove  by  single  combat 
that  he  had  acted  dishonorably.  Francis  retaliated  this  chal* 
lenge,  by  giving  Charles  the  lie  ;  and,  after  demanding  secu- 
rity of  the  field,  he  ofiered  to  maintain  his  cause  by  single 
combat.  Many  messages  passed  to  and  fro  between  them ; 
but  though  boUi  princes  were  undoubtedly  brave,  the  intend- 
ed duel  never  took  place.  The  French  and  Spaniards,  durins 
that  age,  zealously  disputed  which  of  the  monarchs  incurred 
the  blame  of  this  failure ;  but  all  men  of  moderation  every 
where  lamented  the  power  of  fortune,  that  the  prince  the  more 
candid,  generous,  and  sincere,  should,  by  unhappy  incidents, 
have  bemi  reduced  to  so  cruel  a  situation,  that  nothing  but  his 
vi<^ation  of  treaty  could  preserve  his  people,  and  that  he  must 
ever  after,  without  being  able  to  make  a  proper  reply,  bear  to 
be  reproached  with  breach  of  promise,  by  a  rival  inferior  to 
bim  both  in  hon<Nr  and  virtue. 

But- though  this  fSeimous  challenge  between  Charles  and 
Francis  had  no  immediate  consequence  with  regard  to  these 
monarchs  themselves,  it  produced  a  considerable  alteration 
«in  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  practice  of  challenges  and 
duels,  which  had  been  part  of  the  ancient  barbarous  jurispru 
dence,  which  was  still  preserved  on  very  solemn  occasions 
and  which  was  sometimes  countenanced  by  the  civil  magis* 
arate, began  thenceforth  to  prevail  in  the  most  trivial  incidents; 
and  men,  on  any  aflront  or  injury,  thought  themselves  enti* 
X4* 


Ml  amMT  o»: 

tfod)  Of  ^^ven  fo<}QiMd  fn  bovioir)  l(>  lyw  iMVUgs  on  "Adr  ^sn 
mies,  by  <^>eQl7  TaidieAdsg  thoir  ri^  in  amgki  eauAaH 
These  absufd,  though  generous  nmziiBs,  shed  maeh  of  th« 
best  blood  in  Christendoin,  during  mofe  th«i  two  centuries 
and  notwithstanding  tiie  sevens  of  law  and  authority  of 
reason,  such  is  the  prevailing  foroe  of  aufltoOH  they  aas  ha 
tmn  bring  as  yet  entlrriy  ezploiied. 


CHATTER  XXX. 
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|m7*]  NufJtmi'mBSMmmm^libm  ■tthaMwe  dcftwaee  ptM 
to  papal  atidMiri^  bafow  tha  nfowMtMB,  tba  nlanJaia  af 
Heiirf  «iM  Gathanaa  of  Ahuob,  his  brotiber'a  widowi  bad 
oolpMaMl  without  oraob  acnipte  and  aiffieiilQr.  The  |m«|ii- 
dices  of  te  peo^  vera  in  gaaend  hmA  agaioat  a  ooiyii^ 
naioa  batwaen  mxk  near  triaSooa ;  waA  &e  lata  king,  yio^gh 
ke  kad  k^radiad  hb  M>nwhaa  tkat  jpiiaoe  wm  but.twelfa 
5reMs  ^  age,  gave  evident  paocda  of  his  intention  to  lake 
■nfterwaida  a  proper  opportunity  of  annulling  the  contmolk* 

-  He  ordemd  tbe  young  pmoe,  aa  naan  aa  ke  oame  of  aga^  to 
enter  a  protestation  agftinst  the  mamage ;  t  and  on  his  Soaik- 
had  he  ehaif  ed  hiatt  aa  laa  last  aquaction,  not  to  finish  an 
allianee  ao  enosuaU  and  expoaad  to  aneh  insuperable  ot^ee- 
lionB.  AAnr  the  king^^s  aoeaaaion,  aome  wennohm  of  the  pmy 
council,  particularly  Wariutm,  the  prioHrte,  openly  dedared 
minat  ik&  veaoi^km  of  eotapleting  the  oMkrria^  $  and  though 

.  ifanry's  youth  and  diasqiatioift  ke|^  kun,  dnn^g  aome  tiaiB, 
from  enterteiniag  any  aemplea  with  regard  to  the  menaaie 

:  wfak^  he  kttd  eaohaced,  Iheie  hajyened  Ineidettta  aiiflinieni  to 

.Booaehiaatmtin^and  loii^inni  him  of  the  aentimento  gan- 
enilly  eirtertatned  on  that  mAject  The  atatee  ot  Gaatile  had 
eppciaed  the  eaBpasor  Chaiiaa^a  esponaala  with  Mary,  Bemrfn 
^u^^tor;  and  among  other  obfaetmna,  had  insistod  on  tim 

•  ittegitimate  biith^  of  the  young  prkieeSB4.  And  whan  the 
negotmticpa  weie  afterwardi  o|mned  with  Franea»  atwi  maniian 
was  mn^  of  bethxothing  h^  to  Fsanda  or  the  djohe  of  Gh> 
lenna,  die  buhop  of  Tarbe»  the  Fieneh  arebaamdor,  reyived 
dbe  name  objection^  But  though  these  evente  naturally  raised 
aoaae  doid>ts  in  Heuy'a  mind,  there  eenemad  otb«r  < 

*  Moziaon's  ApomajoBf  p.  13. 
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which  tended  much  to  inereue  hi«  reoiorae,  and  vender  Ui 
eonecience  more  scrupulous. 

The  queen  was  older  than  the  king  hy  no  less  than  six 
years ;  and  the  decay  of  her  beauty,  together  with  particular 
infinnities  and  diseases,  had  contributed,  notwithstanding  her 
blameless  character  <#i^  4^|^Q«t99^t«  tQ  render  her  persoo 
unacceptable  to  htm.  Thou^  she  had  bbm  him  severeil  chil 
dren,  they  cdl  died  in  early  infancy,  except  one  daughter , 
and  he  was  the  more  siraek  ^^i^  diis  misfortune,  because  the 
curse  of  being  childless  is  the  very  threatening  contained  in 

^tfi»  MMaidA  lair  iq^anM  tew  vixr  eapvon  thefr.lntler'fl 
•  widowc    The  mimmmtant  toe,  mi.  Htm  caR^wii  mts^s  esoiiflesa- 

^  tMn  ^tot  ooc«md  to  eierf  oMf  wkeoMw  tlw  Immfahaem^^ 

'  Bwrf^  ma«)m0»ifBS  ^ealM  iaqmirtbn;  «iid4t.«Mi^pp»- 
bi^ded,thai>  if  daute  of  iiwiy^  iegilima^  «oadKi»id  with 
the  wealoKtti  of  hto  eeac^te  long  o^  aoots,  ^w  aext  Mr, 

'  woukl  adVffiMse  Ms  pfeteniiooe,  mi4  aii^  teenr  tfae  kkgikiD 
imb  -eoitfMdil;  l^iie  •ytti,  mi  jt&t  Moeal^  of  eipil  wan  «|d 
eofiviMoiMi  ail^g  flMma  ^ipaMliile^ipaAB  fiwt  impiwk 
sian  on  tlM  miwir^if  nffn,«od  nad^^  tb«  poopie  unhrior- 

-  Mlly  desii>euis  (tf  an^r ^vseatwhioh  aoigbl  oii«iail» a^iiprepiiiBUe 
<-«  cakihlly.    Afid  the  Itnigvras^hus  sapdleA,  both  by  ibis  p«t- 

-  vale  f«tA^»^  Md  hEf  ni6tii«i  vi  poUb  iutewgtyto  ■nk  te 
HmMdi^  of  hie  iaa«M{Hmoas^«ad^  as^it  wia^eiteemlMl,  wdaiv- 

•  M  marriage  with  Cbchiprisew 

iieiHT!  aftearwttffda  s&rjped  d^Et  hi»aomi^l»  aroM  -eolivply 

«  ftem  pfi^t9  redeolieB^;  i^  tlMit  4m  eopiiiiiiiiig  hoe  omlBvar, 

me  bishop  of  Llaooitt^  he  Ibuad  #»  pr^toe  posseawd  wiA  Ae 

(MMnedby^taafid^MieallMp^    TfaelLviehiaaMif,Wttg.8i»^plnt 

'  ft  4aintlit  and  iMne,  nnot  pwweedad  to««MBSM  tba^mrtii 

'ttoie  eafeMly  bif  kia^bwn  leduaiigaai  stody;  mA  beurimg 

''taid  TCcdime  to  ThamM  <tf  AqvMe,  he  akm^md  ikmt  Ibko^ 

"faaitod  doelor^  whese  aatfaofky  waa  gnatia  the  choch,  and 

abdeiaite  yMk  hini,  hadtM^t^of  thai  ve^  eaae,  aad  had  ak- 

I^Mity'd^^  ^  Jawiyoeaa  of  aoeh  «eKSii«Mi* 

^l^epfohlbitbns^  sakt  Thooiat,  copHainsd  m  Iienlie«s^4Md 

'  ftflMMie  die  Mat  tlwt  oT  ounnryiBg  a  haothe/s  'widow,  an  aMnd, 

«<emd»  aiid  ftaaied  on  a.  divine  aanctiofi;  md  thcMigh  dto 

r<f9f^'mmy  diopinaa  ^wkh^iha  valaaof  the  ebumh,  tba  Iwm^ti 

God  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  authority  te^s  than  that  which 

9amfe^  iJEitgp^     Xl|a,  ajsoJbbishop,  of  Canterl)ui:y  ^  thea 
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tlM  ^li^Bs  of  En^bnd,  erocpl  Fuh^rt  liMfaDfi  of  RiMhMMri 
wiainincwsly  deckrad,  mder  tbeir  hand  and  80al>  Aat  ttMyf 
deeaned  tbe  kitig's  mtfriage  unlawfbL*  Wdie^r  afaK>  ftNnii«4 
Ite  kiog^a  soraples  ^t  pai^  witk  a  vieir  of  pnMttotiiig^  total 
bfreaefa  ivith  U»  «Riperar,  Catenae^  nephew ;  partly  d«iiitK«i 
«f  eomieiniiig  tbe  kiof  more  dosely  widi  Pradcia,  by  mainr^ 
mg  .him  to  &e  dnchen of  Alebfon,  aiitar  to  that  tnonardhf 
aiad  t>aihap8,  toa^  somewhat  diagasted  with  tlM  qaai»  hmmUt; 
who  had  fepnnrod  faim  for  ocvtain  ftood—w,  aahafiitlng  hll 
aharactter  and  ata^a^f  Bat  Heary  w«  aanM  forward^ 
thacq^  pefiiapa  aat  at  &M  avDitady  by  a:  motive  hkho  fei^iht* 
Ihaa  av»n  the  foggastid&s  of  that  powarfiil  lavoilta. 

Anoe  BoleyB,  who  ktety  appeai«d  at  eoort,  had  beaii 
^pohilied  nteid  €£  honor  to  tin  qaoeo ;  and  having  had  tre- 
^tet  opporuinitiea  of  being  aeaii  by  Hsary,  and  of  eonvaia^ 
iag  with  hha,  aAie  had  aoqimd  an  eaEthre  aieeadant  orvei*  Ma 
a&etiooB.  Thb  youag  kdy^  whose  gtamdteur  and  misAKKanea 
hUfe  rti^Aend  her  «o  c«tebfa;ted^  waa  daaghter  of  Sir  7homa» 
Boleyn,  a^  had  he^  eflaplej^ed  l^  the  hmg  in  aev«i«l 
aaibaariesj  and  who  waa  ailieA  to  all  the  principal  nobiiity  ia 
tlk»  khigdoflB.  Hia  arife,  moAcr  to  Anne,  waa  dottghtei*  of  4m» 
dijj»  of  NorMk ;  has  own  inodier  waa  daaghtar  6f  ^  eail 
4f  Ormoad;  hk  gntndAilhw^  8ir<jlooftay  Boteya,  who  haA 
been  mayor  of  Ix>adon,  had  eapouaad  one  of  dbe  daagfatefV 
and  o^ieiis  of  Loitl  Hastings*^  Anne  h^iaeif,  though  their 
iQ  very  eariy  youths  had  been  oarffied  of«r  to  JPiii^  hy  tfa«^ 
Wag^Sisister,  when  the  prwsees  eapoaeed  Lewis  XS.  of  B^nu»ci»  f 
and  upon  the  dennsa  of  Aat  mooaioh,  and  the  retom  of  hi^ 
dowager  imo  Englaad,  tfiis  danaelv  whose  aeoomplishRietttia 
«v«n  in  her  trader  yean  ware  always  nineh  adinh^d,  wair 
lathaned  in  the  service  of  daafe,  qoeen  of  Faanee,  spoose  ta: 
Fffaneis ;  and  iKfter  the  deadi  of  that  pnaoees,  ahe  passed  into' 
^  £Bimily  of  the  doehesa  of  Alea^oi^  a  wooaaa  of  stngul«r> 
iderk.  'Hie  etaet  time  wfam  ahe  reamied  to  England  is  nfoi^ 
oertainly  known;  bat  it  waa  after ihe  king  had  entertained- 
doubts  with  regwd  to  the  hvwfekiesB  of  bk  mantiafle  with- 
Qathaciae,  if  the  aoaount  is  to  be  ciedited  which  he  himself 
forwards  gave  of  ^lat  ^*ansaetbn.    H»iay\  scruples  had 

•  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  38.     Stowe,  p,  548. 
'  t  l«e  Qtand,  voL  m.  p.  46,  166,  168.    Saunders.    Soylin,  p.  4. 
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Mm  be  atSl  nqvportei  an intonoiiBie «f  ebnJkf  mtd  fmtA 
■Up  wiUi  ber^  he  had  ocoaMO,  hi  dm-  frequent  visits  wbk^  Im 
Mod  bar,  to  observe  the  bea«t3r,  the  youth,  theofaftrms  of  Aamm 
Botoya.  Fio^i^  the  aocompyshflMDte  of  her  mM  nowiMi 
wIMor  to  hur  extoik»r  gmoes,  ha  .even  UBtomuBed  the  daen 
of  iaieina  h^  to  the  tiuEoae;  and  was  the  moie  eoBfimied  la 
ibk  wnuhiiieBi  vrl»a  he  fomid  that  her  vntae  and  modertEy 
[HeeeBled  ail  hopes  of  gral^rag  his  paarien  ia  any  other  inaft« 
aer.  As  eveiy  aoottfe,  'there^re,  of  i&clhnlioD  and  policy 
eeeeaed  thus  to  eenevr  in  making  &ekiogdesiroaaof  a  divoiee 
ieotxk  CatfiavHiet  aad  as  his  prospect  ci  euecess  was  invkiagf' 
he  reserved  to  nnke  a»|^]c«lion  to  Gleiaent;  atid  he  seat 
Ka^it,  hm  seoretaiy,  to  Borne  for  that  piorpoae. 

That  he  might  not  shodc  the  hau^ty  claims  of  the  pontU^ 
he  resohred  not  to  fbimd  tlie  i^ipiioalicm  on  any  genmal  doiihte 
Q<»iG«rainff  the  papal  power  to  penmt  mariia^  in  tiie  nearsr 
degrees  of  ooosanguiiiky ;  hat  only  to  iasist  on  partteidar 
pwads  of  auiiity  in  te  h«A  which  Julias  had  gnaited  ibr  te 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Calharme.  It  was  a  maxim  m  the 
court  c^  Borne,  that  if  the  pope  be  aoipvised  intomiy  coooes^- 
sioB,  on  grant  any  indulgaliee  upon  &lse  sug^stions,  the  baft 
may  afterwards  be  aamtlled;  aad  this  preteaee  had  asaelly 
beeb  en^loyed  wheeever  mm  pope  had  reoalied  any  deed 
emcDrted  hy  any  of  his  pfedeeessom.  B^  Julios^s  bi^l,  whea 
eaamined,  afforded  abimdant  matter  of  this  kind ;  and  any 
ti^bunal  §K9arMe  to  Henry  needed  not  want  a  spe<»au8  cdov 
for  gsatifying  him  in  bos  apfrficatioBs  for  a  divorce.  It  wa» 
said  in  dse  preamble,  that  the  ball  had  been  gtaatod  upon  his' 
solicitoticm;  though  it  was  hnown  diat,  at  that  time,  he  wa« 
under  twelve  years  of  age ;  it  was  also  afiirmed,  as  anodier 
votive  for  the  bull,  that  the  marriage  was  requisite,  in  cfder 
to  preserve  peaee  betwemii^  two  crowns;  dxragh  it  is  certain 
tfai^  there  was  not  then  any  ground  or  appe»anee  of  qaanel 
between  them.  These  false  premises  in  Jufius^s  boll  seemed 
,  to  afford  Clement  a  suffident  reason  or  pmtence  for  annulling 
it»  aad  graatii]^  Henry  a  dispeaaation  for  a  seccMid  marriage.* 

But  though  the  pietezt  for  this  indulgence  had  beoi  iless 
j^usible,  tile  pope  was  in  such  a  situation  that  he  had  the^ 
■tronflest  motives  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  gmttfying 
fkm  £nglish  monarch.    He  was  then  a  priscmer  in  the  hands 
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by  tlw  •ffHti  of  tbe  letgw  1 
HtMwy  ImmI  ibfOMd  with  ]?i»Dob  and  the  Italian  powen,  in 
onfar  toopfoie  tba  au^tm of  Chailea*  When  tho  English 
mtmdHiyt  th«pefore,  solicited  hba  in  {mvatethe  woeived  « 
tenr  fa^mM^  answer;  and  a  diapenaation  was  forthwith 
yioroiaed  to  be  gptanled  to  hja  marter.*  SooAafierttheoiaich 
U  a  French  anay  imo  kaly«  under  tbooeaunand^  Lautmcc 
obSgad  the  iaftomabilt to  nslere Ciean5nl la  hia liham;  uA 
h»  letbed  to  QrviMH  lAem  tho  WMonrntft  wi&  Sir  6ieaofy 
Caasa)}*  the  kii^'a  resid^iit  at  Borne,  renewed  dim  app&aai- 
tiinatohisi*  Tby  atill  fcnitd  him  fall  of  b^fc  profoewonw  of 
^KflBadflMpf  jnrthaae<iand  attm^menft  to  the Iuiue;  but  not  aoi 
piQiQfHtingmiit»iglus.ieqi]e8lastbeye]pe6t^  Theemperor^ 
who  had  got  intellioence  of  Henry^a  application  to  Eome^  had 
soAeted  a  piXMmae  mm  the  pope^to  take  no  steps  in  the  affidr 
bef^va  he  ooaummioated  them  to  the  imperial  ministeie;  an4 
Gkanenlfembanaaaed  by  AaapiQnu8e»a^  still  meaa  o?aawed 
by  the  empeaor^a  foeces  in  ludy*  semed  willing  to  postpone 
^osecooeeanons  desired  of  hunhyH^ury,  bnpertnnedt  how* 
everyly^  the  fii^^iish  ministersyhe  at  last  put  into  their  hiindsa 
MoMnissioo  to  Wobqrtaa  k^te,  m  coijuactiQa  with  the  an^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  <»  any  eter  English  prelate,  teexamuM 
^  ^dity  €{  the  king's  marriage^  and  of  Juliuses  ^pBiMSi 
to^:t  be  also  gmnted  them  a  proyisienal  dii^iensation  bxt  thu 
king's  marriaae  widi  any  other  pemon;  and  promised  to  issue 
a  de^Eetal  b<m,  anmilling  the  manaage  with  Cadiaiine.  Bu| 
ha  leprseeniled  to  them  die  dangamnw.  eonMaoeneee  whid> 
must  ensue  to  hims  if  these  ccmeesskKis  sboola  come  to  tfa^ 
easpetor'a  knowledfa ;  and  he  oonjuied  them  not  to  publish 
those  pi^paa,  or  niskeaey  finrther  use  ci  them,  tiU  his  affiuie 
were  in  sudi  a  atuatico  aa  to  seaure  his  liberty  and  indenend» 
enae»  And  his  secretadvioe  waa%  whenever  they  should  find 
t^e  {»>oper  time  for  opening  the  scene,  that  they  should  pieveal 
•U  opposition,  by  pioeeeding  hnmedailely  to  a  condusion,  bp 
deebuong  the  marriagu  with  Catfaaiiao  inndid,  and  by  HeoQrV 
instently  espousing  s^ae  other  poeson.  Nor  wooid  it  be  so 
difficult,  be  said  forbimaelf  toeonfiffmdieiefHX9QeedingB,afW 
they  were  iiaased,  as  pmvioudy  to  lender  them  vidid  by.  hie 
eooaant  aadi  auduaily.| 


•  *  Bamel^  ^foL  l»  p^  4f •  -t  llywi»  ^iei>  i*r*  p>  it?* 
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dBgpeHsi^tdtt  from  filii  ambtMafcim,  dud  ^mm  MbHliiiill«(t  «n» 
l$op«>B  advice)  he  taid  the  ii4)ele  before  hifit  ifiiii%tei^}j«iild  iMiftil 
liieir  opinien  in  eo  dcAieaie  a  «tifatk>n.  The  En^s^-  dmifl^ 
ntlUm  eoiieidsred  the  .dan^r  of  piroeeediug  in  the  -Mimer 
poifited  out  to  them.  Shoiud  Ihe  pofte  re^Me  to  ra^  i  d^ed 
which  he  migfat  JttHy  call  jwseipiitaife  and  lil«f||ilttr,  and  trtio«M 
he  ^sarow  &e  aMee- Which  he  gave  ki  eo  ctanie^lae  a  iHhii^ 
aer,  tlie  king  Wo«Ad  dild  his^  eecoiid  mairiagis  totali;^  hisralW 
dftted ;  the  chfidfea'  Wkieh  it  mighr  hrkig  hitti  debiared  iUej^' 
hnate;  atid  liis  Maivia^e  wi^  Cathafiiie  inore  dnnf^  •ftWtedt 
tliaii  ever.*  And  Hetiiy^i  appraheiMsiona  ciftbe  pcinhi^,  <i#' 
eten  ^i^bUity^  of  iueh  an  event,  %dt^'  rtKadk  ee«tlniled  wheir 
k)B  te§efc^  on  ^16  efaatacter  ftM  flitoation  df  the  aeveortHgtt 
j^ontis. 

Qement  m»  a  pffnee  of  e«eelfetif  jttigmma^  wtteiof^  M» 
llfindky,  to  which  lie  w«a  extremeH^  eut^ct^  aHowedhim  toi 
Make  fiiH  tune  «f  thoee  taienta  add  that  pemeiMl^  with  ^leb 
be  waa  eodewed.f  tile  cis^p^^tfalid  eiftef  ni it^Wt^  whiolv 
hh  had  undergone  by  entoriag  Into  a  league  againet*(%aifeay 
kad  so  affected  hU  fanajgiiaa^h^  ^at  he  nevet  ^tt&t^fanriin^mt^ 
erted  hims^f  ^i^rth  vigor  tii  4fn^  pul^ie  in^asure ;  e^eciaHy  if 
iie  ifitei^gat  e«  hiclUAticHi*  ^f  tIM  pc^dtate  euedd  'm  bpt>eii«m«tf 
t»  Mm.  T^  impetial-  fojcM  W^sre  at  that  4in»  powe^l  iii 
Italy,  and  might  return  lo  the  atth^  of  Rome«  Whieh  was  iH9 
Aelene^lefiB,  and  eicpeMd  te  tlie  aane  ealamiliea  with  Wlri<^  ii 
lad  akeady  been  overWlwrim^.  And  beskk»  diese-daHgeM 
lAeibent  Ihneied  himself  ea^peeed  to  ^peiils  ^hSeh  thfe^Hbie* 
ilffi  iBoito  immedtatelj  hie  petwofa  tmi  hii  i^gatf. 
■  Charles,  appHeed  of  the  fkttnd  diaposifi<m  St  the  iuAf  fitther^ 
tfnrewout  perpetual  meneeea  4^^  saniftkWteg  a  gtoeMd  eeiu)^!^ 
whieh  he  rept<BiBRted  as  aeeeiMaiy  to  «6forih  the  eh«»eh,  and 
eorreet  ^ose  enormeus  abuses  Whieh^e  ailMlio&  aii4avai^M 
ef  to  cMrft  of  Borne  had  kiftroduoed  teto  eveiry  ^"a^^iBh  dP 
ebcloBiastieal  adminlstm^on.  iThe  pdwef  c^  ihe  eov^teigtf 
poejMrhinisetf,  he  said,  i^iidied  limittttieli;  liia  e<»Miuet  teXM 
lAoxti  n>T  amefiiknent ;  «id  efven  Ids  Me  to  the  t^ooe  whadH 
he  filed  might  jMfy  be  oaUed  m  question.  l%at  pope  hmk 
idwajns  paated  for  the  aataral  sob  of  Jidian  of  Medksei,  M^ 
was  of  the  sovereign  family  of  Florence ;  and  theu^  Leo  X^ 

mum  IBBH^Rl^KKy   mmmM   vwihbw    liw    W^imilWMU^    VJUVU  W    J^U^UBi^^^ 
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prom»e  of  mamage  between  his  fadier  and  mother,  few  beHereA' 
that  declaration  to  be  founded  on  any  just  reason  or  author* 
Hy.*  The  canon  law,  indeed,  had  been  entirely  silent  with 
regard  to  the  promotion  of  bastards  to  the  papal  throne ;  but, 
what  was  still  dangerous,  the  people  had  entertained  a  violent 
prepossession,  that  this  stain  m  die  birth  of  any  person  was 
incompatible  with  so  holy  an  office.  And  in  another  point  the 
canon  law  was  express  and  pocntiye,  that  no  man  guilty  of 
simony  could  attain  that  dignity.  A  severe  bull  of  Julius  D* 
had  added  new  sanctions  to  this  law,  by  declaring  that  a  simo- 
niacal  election  could  not  be  rendered  valid,  even  by  a  posterior 
consent  of  the  cardinals.  But  unfortunately  Clement  had  given 
to  Cardinal  Colonna  a  billet,  containing  promises  of  advancing 
Jiat  cardinal,  in  case  he  himself  should  attain  the  papal  dignitjF 
by  his  concurrence ;  and  this  billet  Colonna,  who  was  in  entire 
.dependence  on  the  emperor,  threatened  every  moment  t6 
expose  to  public  view.t 

While  Charles  terrified  the  pope  with  these  menaces,  he 
also  allured  him  by  hopes,  which  were  no  less  prevalent  over 
his  affections.  At  the  tune  when  the  emperorV  forces  sacked 
Rome,  and  reduced  Clement  to  captivity,  the  Florentines,  pas- 
sionate for  their  ancient  liberty,  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
distresses,  and' revolting  against  the  faihily  of  Medicis,  had 
entirely  abolished  their  authority  in  Florence,  and  reestab- 
lished the  democracy.  The  better  to  protect  themselves  in 
their  freedom,  they  had  entered  into  the  alliance  with  France, 
England,  and  Venice,  against  the  emperor ;  and  Vl^ement 
ibund  that  by  this  interest,  the  hands  of  his  confederates  were 
ded  from  assisting  him  in  the  restoration  of  his  family ;  the 
event  which,  of  all  others,  he  most  passionately  desired.  The 
emperor  alone,  he  knew,  was  able  to  effect  this  purpose ;  and 
therefore,  whatever  professions  he-  made  of  fidelity  to  his 
allies,  he  was  always,  on  the  least  glimpse  of  hope,  ready 
to  embrace  every  proposal  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  with 
that  monarch.! 

These  views  and  interests  of  the  pope  were  well  known  In 
England ;  and  as  *the  opposition  of  the  emperor  to  Henry's 
divorce  was  foreseen,  both  on  account  of  the  honor  and 
interests  of  Catharine,  his  aunt,  and  the  obvious  motive  of  dis- 
tressing an  enemy,  it  was  esteemed  dangerous  to  take  any 
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measure  of  consequence,,  in  expectation  of  the  sul>9e<}uent 
concurrence  of  a  man  of  Clement^s  character,  whooe  beha* 
'  vbr  always  contained  so  much  duplicity,  and  who  was  at 
present  so  little  at  his  own  disposaL  The  safest  measure 
seemed  to  consist  in  previously  engaging  him  so  far,  that  he 
could  not  aflerwards  recede,  and  in  making  use  of  his  present 
amluguity  and  uncertainty,  to  extort  the  most  important  con- 
cessions from  him.  For  this  purpose,  Stephen  Gardiner,  the 
cardinaPs  secretary,  and  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  ahnoner, 
were  despatched  to  Borne,  and  were  ordered  to  solicit  a  com 
mission  from  the  pope,  of  such  a  nature  as  would  obUge  him 
to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  commissioners,  whatever  U 
should  be,  and  disable  him  on  any  account  to  recall  the  com« 
mission,  or  evoke  the  cause  to  Rome.* 

But  tiie  same  reasons  which  made  the  king  so  desirous  of 
obtaining  this  concession,  confirmed  the  pope  m  the  resolutioq 
of  refusing  it :  he  was  still  determined  to  keep  the  door  open 
for  an  agreement  with  the  emperor  (  and  he  made  no  scruple 
of  sacrificing  all  other  considerations  to  a  point,  which  he 
deemed  the  most  essential  and  important  to  his  own  securityi 
and  to  the  greatness  of  his  family.  He  granted,  therefore,  a 
new  commission,  in  which  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  joined  to 
Wolsey,  for  the  trial  of  the  king's  marriage ;  but  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  insert  the  clause  desired  of  him.  An4 
though  he  put  into  Gardiner's  hand  a  letter,  promising  not  to 
recall  the  present  comn^sion,  this  promise  was  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  as 
lef^  him  sUU  the  power,  whenever  be  pleased,  of  departing 
.from  it.f 

Campeggio  lay  under  some  obligations  to  the  king ;  but  his 
dependence  on  the  pope  was  so  much  greater,  that  he  con- 
formed himself  entirely  to  the  views  of  the  latter ;  and  though 
he  received  his  commission  in  April,  he  delayed  his  departui^ 
under  so  many  pretences,  th^t  it  was  October  before  he 
arrived  in  England.  The  first  step  which  he  took  was  to 
exhort  tlie  king  to  desist*from  the  prosecution  of  his  divorce ; 
and  finding  that  this  counsel  gave  offence,  he  said,  that  hm 
intention  was  also  to  exhort  the  queen  to  take  the  vows  in  a 
convent,  and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  previously  to  attempi 

•  Lord  Herbert.    Btimet,  voL  i.  p.  20,  in  the  CoUe^    Le  Qna^f 
ToL  iii  p.  38.    Strype,  voL  L  p.  93,  with  App.  No.  23,  24,  ete, 
t  Lord  Herbert,  p.  221.    Burnet,  p.  69. 


•11  amicable  eomposure  ef  all  cKfi'MeQces.*  The  moge  f» 
pacify  the  king^  he  showed  to  bini,  ae  also  to  the  cardioal,  tho 
decretal  bull,  annulling  the  fotmer  marriage  wit  k  Catharine 
but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  make  any  other  of 
the  king's  council  privy  to  the  8eeret.t  In  order  to  atone  ia 
some  degree  for  this  obstinacy,  he  expressed  to  the  king  and 
the  cardinal  the  pope's  great  desire  of  satisfying  them  io 
very  reascmable  de^iand ;  and  in  particular,  he  showed  thi^ 
their  request  for  suppressing  some  mare  monasteries,  and  con* 
verting  them  into  cathedrals  and  episcopal  sees,  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  his  holiness.^ 

These  ambiguous  •circumstances  in  the  behavbr  of  the  pope 
amd  the  legato,  kept  the  court  of  England  in  suspense,  and  deter* 
mined  the  king  to  wait  with  patience  the  issue  of  such  uncertain 
eounciis.  [1529.]  Fortune,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  promise 
him  a  more  sure  and  expeditious  way  of  extrieatinp  himself 
from  his  present  difficulties.  Clement  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  illness;  and  the  intrigues,  for  electing  his  sue* 
cessoff,  began  already  to  take  place  among  the  cardinals, 
Wolsey,  in  particular,  supported  by  the  interest  of  England 
and  of  France,  entertained  hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter  ;^  and  it  appears,  that  if  a  vacancy  had  then 
)iappened,  there  was  a  probability  of  his  reaching  that  summit 
of  his  ambition.  But  the  pope  recovered,  though  after  several 
relapses ;  and  he  returned  to  the  same  train  of  false  and 
deceitful  politics,  by  which  be  had  hitherto  amused  the  couit 
of  England.  'He  still  flattered  Henry  with  professiens  of  the 
most  corSial  attaohm^t,  and  promised  him  a  sudden  and 
favorable  issue  to  his  process :  he  still  continued  his  secret 
negotiations  with  Charles,  and  persevered  in  the  resolution  of 
sacrificing  all  his  promises,  and  all  the  interests  of  the 
Romish  religion,  to  the  elevation  of  his  family.  Campeggio, 
who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  views  and  intentions, 
protracted  the  decision  by  the  most  artful  delays  ;  and  gave 
Clement  full  leisure  to  adjust  all  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with 
the  emperor. 

The  emperor,  acquainted  with  the  king^s  extreme  earnest- 
ness in 'this  a^r,  was  determined   that  he  should  obtain  , 
■uccess  by  qo  other  means  than  by  on  application  to  him,  and 

•  Hocbevt,  p.  229.  t  Bnmet,  p.  0& 
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fjy  deserting  his  alliance  with  Francis,  which  had  hitherta 
•upported,  against  the  superior  force  of  Spain,  the  tottering 
state  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  willingly  hearkened, 
therefore,  to  the  applications  of  Cat)iarine,  his  aunt;  and 
promising  her  his  utmost  protection,  exhorted  her  never  to 
yield  to  the  malice  and  persecutions  of  her  enemies.  The 
queen  herself  was  naturally  of  a  firm  and  resolute  temper ; 
and  was  engaged  by  every^motive  to  persevere  in  protesting 
against  the  injustice  to  "which  she  thought  herself  exposed. 
The  imputation  of  incest,  which  was  thrown  upon  her 
marriage  with  Henry,  struck  her  with  the  highest  indignation : 
the  illegitimacy  of  her  daughter,  which  seemed  a  necessary 
consequence,  gave  her  the  most  just  concern :  the  reluctance 
of  yielding  to  a  rival,  who,  she  believed,  had  supplanted  het 
in  the  king^s  affections,  was  a  very  natural  motive.  Actuated 
by  all  these  considerations,  she  never  ceased  soliciting  her 
nephew^s  assistance,  and  earnestly  entreating  an  evocation  of 
the  cause  to  Rome,  where'  alone,  she  thought,  she  could 
expect  justice.  And  the  emperor,  in  all  his  negotiations  with 
the  pope,  made  the  recall  of  the  commission  which  Campeggio 
and  Wolsey  exercised  in  England  a  fundamental  article.^ 

The  two  legates,  meanwhile,  opened  dieir  court  at  London, 
and  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before  it.  They  both 
presented  themselves ;  and  the  king  answered  toliis  name, 
when  called :  but  the^  queen,  instead  of  answering  to  hers, 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  lang'-s  feet, 
made  a  vfery  pathetic  harangue,  which  her  virtue,  her  dignity, 
and  her  misfortunes  rendered  the  more  affecting.  She  told 
him,  that  she  was  a  stranger  in  his  dominions,  without  protect 
tion,  without  council,  without  assistance ;  exposed  to  all  the 
mjustice  which  he^r  enemies  were  pleased  to  impose  upon  her: 
that  she  had  quitted  her  native  country  without  other  resource 
than  her  connections  with  him  and  his  family,  and  had 
expected  that,  instead  of  suffering  thence  any  violence  or 
iniquityvshe  was  assured  in  them  of  a  safeguard  against  every 
misfortune  :  that  she  had  been  his  "wife  during  twenty  years, 
and  would  here  appeal  to  himself,  whether  her  affectionate 
submission  to  his  will  had'  not  merited  better^  treatment,  than 
to  be  thus,  after  so  long  a  time,  thrown  from  him  with  so  much 
mdignity  :  that  she  was  conscious  —  he  himself  was  assured 
—  that  her  virgin  honor  was  yet  unstained  when  he  received 
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her  into  fak  bed  and  that  her  connectbns  with  his  brother  hai 
been  carried  no  further  than  the  ceremony  of  marriage :  that 
'Iheir  parent,  Ha  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  were  esteemed 
the  wjsest  princes  of  their  time,  and  had  undoubtedly  acted 
by  the  best  advice,  when  they  formed  the  agreement  for  that 
marriage,  which  was  now  represented  as  so  criminal  and 
unnatural :  and  that  she  acquiesced  in  their  judgment,  and 
would  not  submit  her  cause  to  be  tried  by  a  court,  whose 
dependence  on  her  enemies  was  too  visible,  ever  to  allow 
her  any  hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  an  equitable  or  impartial 
decision.*  Having  spoken  these  words,  she  rose,  and  mak- 
ing the  king  a  low  reverence,  she  departed  from  the  court* 
and  never  would  again  appear  in  it. 

Af\er  her  departure,  the  king  did  her  the  justice  to  acknowl* 
edge,,  that  she  had  ever  been  a  dutiful  and  aiiectionate  wife, 
and  that  the  whole  tenor  of  her  behavior  had  been  conformable 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  probity  and  honor.  He  only  insisted 
on  his  own  scruples  with  re^ml  to  the  lawfulness  of  their 
marriage ;  and  he  explained  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the 
foundation  of  those  doubts,  by  which  he  had  been  so  long  and 
so  violently  agitated.  He  acquitted  Cardinal  Wolsey  from 
having  any  hand  in  encouraging  his  scruples ;  and  he  craved 
a  sentence  of  the  court  agreeable  to  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

The  legates,  afler  citing  the  qneen  anew,  declared  her  con* 
tumacious,  notwithstanding  her  appeal  to  Bome ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  cause.  The  first  point, 
which  came  before  them  was,  the  proof  of  Prince  Arthur's 
consummation  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  no  stronger  arguments  could  leascmably  be 
expected  of  such  a  fact  aAer  so  long  an  interval.  The  age 
of  the  prince,  who  had  passed  his  fifteenth  yjpar,the  good  state 
of  his  health,  the  long  time  that  he  had  cohabited  with  his 
vonsort,  many  of  his  expressions  to  that  very  purpose ;  all 
tiiese  circumstances  form  a  violent  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
king's  assertion.t  Henry  himself,  after  his  brother's  death, 
was  not  allowed  for  some  time  to  bear  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales,  in  expectation  of  her  pregnancy :  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, in  order  the  better  to  insure  possession  of  her  jointui e, 
had  sent  over  to  Spain  proofs  of  the  c<Hisummation  of  her 
marriage :  |  Julius's  buU  itself  was  founded  on  the  supposition 
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diat  Arthur  had  p^haps  had  knowledge  of  the  pnnceas :  in 
the  very  treaty,  fixing  Henry^s  nmrriage,  the  consummatioB 
of  the  former  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur  is  acknowledged 
on  both  sides.*  These  particulars  were  all  laid  before  tho 
court ;  accompanied  with  many  reasonings  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  pope's  authority,  and  against  his  power  of  grant- 
ing a  dispensation  to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 
Campeggio  heard  these  doctrines  with  great  impatience  ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  resolution  to  protract  the  cause, 
he  was  often  tempted  to  interrupt  and  silence  the  king^il 
counsel,  when  they  insisted  on  such  disagreeable  topics,  llie 
ttv&l  was  spun  out  till  the  twenty-third  of  July ;  and  Campeg- 
gio chiefly  took  on  him  the  part  of  conducting  it.  Wolsey, 
though  the  elder  cardinal,  permitted  him  to  act  as  president  of 
the  court ;  becaisse  it  was  thought,  that  a  trial  managed  by  an 
Italian  cardinal  would  carry  the  appearance  of  greater  oandof 
and  impardaiity,  than  if  the  king's  own  minister  and  favorite 
had  presided  in  it.  The  business  now  seemed  to  be  drawing* 
near  to  a  period  ;  and  the  king  was  every  day  in  expectation 
of  a  sentence  in  his  favor  ;  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  Cam- 
peggio, on  a  sudden,  without  any  warning,  and  upon  very 
frivolous  pretences,!  prorogued  the  court  till  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. The  evoc^ion,  which  came  a  few  days  after  from  Rome, 
put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  success  which  the  king  had  so 
long  and  so  anxiously  cherished.^ 

During  the  time  that  the  trial  was  carried  on  before  tho 
legates  at  London,  the  emperor  had  by  his  ministers  earnestly 
solicited  Clement  to  evoke  the  cause ;  and  had  employed  every 
topic  of  hope  or  terror  which  cotdd  opevate  either  on  the  amo- 
tion or  timidity  of  ^e  poMifF.  The  Ekiglish  ambassadors,  (hi 
the  other  haini,  in  conjuncdcHi  with  the  French,  had  been  no 
tess  earnest  in  their  apj^ications,  that  the  legates  should  be 
allowed  to  finish  the  trial ;  but  though  they  employed  the  same 
migines  of  promises  and  menaces,  the  motives  which  they 
could  set  before  the  pope  were  not  so  urgent  or  immediate 
as  those  which  were  held  up  to  him  by  the  emperor.§  The 
dread  of  losing  England,  and  of  fortifying  the  Lutherans  by  se 
considerable  an  accession,  made  small  impression  on  Clement's 
mind,  in  comparison  of  the  anxiety  fbr  his  personal  safety, 
and  the  fend  desire  of  restoring  the  Medici  to  their  dominion 
in  Florence.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  adjusted  alt  terffis 
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\  Vril  ist»  iamperor  he  laid  iiold  of  the  pretence  of  jii8ti6e,  which 
f^pired  him,  «»  he  asserted,  to  pay  regard  to  the  queen^s 
appeal;  and  suspenuing  the  coimmssion  of  the  legates,  he 
adjourned  the  caose  to  his  own  personal  judgment  at  Rome. 
Campeggio  had  beforehand  received  private  orders,  delivered 
hy  Campana,  to  bum  the  decretal  bull  with  which  he  was 
intrusted. 

Wolsey  had  long  foreseen  this  measure  as  the  sure  forerun* 
ner  of  his  ruin.  Though  he  had  at  first  desired  that  the  king 
■hould  rather  marry  a  French  princess  dian  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
lutd  employed  himself  wiA  the  utmost  assiduity  and  earnest* 
ness  to  bring  the  afiair  to  a  happy  issue :  *  he  was  not,  therefore, 
to  be  blamed  for  the  unprosperous  event  which  Clement's 
partiality  had  produced  But  he  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  extreme  ardor  and  hnpatiene^  of  Henry'd  temper,  who 
eodd  bear  no  contradiction,  and  was  wont,  without  examination 
or  distinction,  to  make  his  ministers  answerable  for  the  success 
of  those  traniSactions  wi&  which  they  were  intrusted.  Anne 
Boleyn  also,  who  was  prepossessed  against  him^  had  imputed 
to  him  the  failure  of  her  hopes ;  and  as  she  was  newly  returned 
to  court,  whence  «he  had  been  removed,  from  a  regard  to 
decency,  durinc  the  trial  before  the  legates,  edie  had  naturally 
acquired  an  a&itional  mfluenoe  on  Henry,  and  she  served 
much  to  fortify  his  prejudices  against  ^e  cardinaLt  Even 
the  queen  and  her  partisans,  judging  of  Wolsey  by  the  part 
which  he  had  evenly  acted,  had  expressed  great  animosity 
against  him ;  and  the  most  opposite  factions  seemed  now  to 
combine  in  the  nHn  of  this  haughty  minister.  The  high  opm- 
ion  itself,  which  Henry  had  entertained  of  the  cardinal's 
capacity,  tended  to  hasten  his  downfall ;  while  he  imputed  the 
bad  success  of  that  minister's  undertakings,  not  to  ill  fortune 
or  to  mistake,  but  to  the  maligmty  or  infidelity  of  his  mtentions. 
The  blow,  however,  fell  not  instantly  en  hfa  head.  The  king, 
who  probably  could  not  justify  by  any  good^reason  his  aliena- 
tion from  his  ancient  favorite,  seems  to  have  remained  some 
time  in  suspense ;  and  he  received  him,  if  not  with  all  his 
former  kindness,  at  least  with  iinb  appearance  of  trust  and 
regard; 

But  constant  experience  evinces  how  rarely  a  high  con* 
Itdence  and"  anection  receives  tne"  least  u)jitotniition,°  witnout 
■inking  into  absolute  indifference,  or  even  nmning  into  the 
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Opposite  extreme.  The  king  now  determiiied  to  bring  on  th« 
ruin  of  the  cardinal  with  a  motion  almost  as  precipitate  as  he 
had  formerly  employed  in  his  elevation.  The  dukes  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  were  sent  to  require  the  great  seal  from  him ; 
and  on  his  scrupling  to  deliver  it*  without  a  more  express 
warrant,  Henry  wrote  him  a  letter,  upon  which  it  was  sux^ 
rendered ;  and  it  was  delivered  by  the  king  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  a  man  who,  besides  the  ornaments  of  an  elegant  liter- 
ature, possessed  the  highest  virtue,  integrity,  and  capacity. 

Wolsey  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York  Place,  a  palace 
which  he  had  built  in  London,  and  which,  though  it  really 
belonged  to  the  see  of  York,  was  seized  by  Henry,  and 
became  aAerwards  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England,  by 
the  title  of  Whitehall.  All  his  furniture  and  plate  were  also 
seized :  their  riches  and  splendor  befitted  rather  a  royal  than  a 
private  fortune.  The  walls  of  his  palace  were  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold  or  cloth  of  silver :  he  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of 
massy  gdd :  there  were  found  a  thousand  pieces  of  fine  holland 
belonging  to  him.  The  rest  of  his  riches  and  furniture  was  in 
proportion ;  and  his  opulence  was  probably  no  small  induce-* 
ment  to  this  violent  persecution  against  him. 

The  cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Asher,  a  country  seat 
which  ^  he  possessed  near  Hampton  Court  The  world,  that 
had  paid  him  such  abject  court  during  his  prosperity,  now 
entirely  deserted  him  on  this  fatal  reverse  of  all  his  fortunes. 
He  himself  was  much  dejected  with  the  chimge ;  and  from  ,the 
same  turn  of  mind  which  had  made  him  be  so  vainly  elated 
with  his  grandeur,  he  felt  the  stroke  of  adversity  with  double 
rigor.t  The  smallest  appearance  of  his  return  to  &vor  threw 
him  into  transports  of  joy  unbecoming  a  man.  The  king  had 
seemed  willins,  durins  some  time,  to  intermit  the  blows  which . 
overwhelmed  him.  He  granted  him  his  protection,  and  left 
him  in  possession  of  the  sees  of  York  and  Winchester.  He 
even  sent  him  a  gracious  message,  accompanied  with  a  ring, 
as  a  testimony  of  Ins  afiection.  Wolsey,  who  was  on  horsebadc 
when  the  messenger  met  him,  immediately  alighted ;  and^ 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  mire^  received  in  that 
humble  attitude  these  marks  of  his  majesty's  gracious  <&po8i» 
6oa  towards  hxax4 
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Bnt  his  epeinies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to*  court,  never 
eeaaed  plying  the  king  with  accounts  of  his^  severad  offences ; 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  particular,  contributed  her  endeavors,  in 
conjunction  with  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  excludo 
him  from  all  hopes  of  ever  being  reinstated  in  his  former 
authority.  He  dismissed,  therefore,  his  numerous  retinue  f 
and  as  he  Mras  a  kind  and  beneficent  master,  the  separation 
missed  not  without  a  plentiful  efiusioI^of  tears  on  both  sides.* 
The  king^s  heart,  notwithstanding  some  gleams  of  kindness, 
seemed  now  totally  hardened  against  his.  old  favorite.  He 
ordered  him  to  be  indicted  in  the  star  chamber,  where  a 
sentence  was  passed  against  him.  And,'  not  content  with  this 
seveilty,  he  abandoned  him  to  all  the  rigor  of  the  parliament, 
which  now  after  a  long  interval,  was  again  assembled.  The 
house  of  lords  voted  a  long  charge  against  Wolsey,  consisting 
of  forty-Tour  articles;  and  accompanied  it  with  an  application 
to  the  king  for  his  punishment,  and  his  removal  from  all 
authority.  Little  opposition  was  made  to  this  charge  in  the 
upper  lK>use :  no  evidence  of  any  part  of  it  was  so  much  as 
called  for ;  and  as  it  chiefly  consists  of  general  accusations, 
it  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  any.t  The  articles  were  seat 
down  to  the  house  of  commons ;  where  Thomas^Cromwell, 
formerly  a  servant  of  the  cardinal^s,'  and  who  had  been  raised 
by  him  from  a  very  low  station,  defended  his  unfortunate 
patron  with  such  spirit,  generosity,  and  courage,  as  acquired 
him  great  honor,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  favor 'which 
he  afterwards  enjoyed  with  the  king. 

.  Wolsey^s  enemies,  finding  that  either  his  innocence  or  his 
caution  prevented  th^m  from  having  any  just  ground  of 
accusing  him,  had  recourse  to  a  very  extraordinary  expedient 
An  indictment  was  laid  against  him,  that,  contrary  to  a 
statute  of  Richard  IL,  commonly  called  the  statute  jsf  pro- 
visors,  he  had  procured  bulls  from  Rome,  particularly  one 
investing  him  with  the  legatine  power,  which  he  had  exercised 
with  very  extensive  authority.  He  confessed  the  indictment, 
pleaded  ignorance  of  the  statute,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
king^s  mercy.  He  was  perhaps  within  reach  of  the  law ; 
brat  besides  that  this  statute  had  fallen  into  disuse,  nothing 
could  be  more  rigorous  and  severe  than  to  impute  to  him  as  a 
crime  what  he  had  openly,  during  the  course  of  so  many 
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j^earA,  practii^d  with  the  eons^rt  and  appTobatkny  of  the  Iraig, 
and  the  acqtrieitoence  of  the  pariiammit  and  kingdom.  Not  to 
menticm  what  he  always  asserted,*  and  what  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  of^  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  license  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  which,  had  he  not  been  apprehenshm  of  tho 
dangers  attending  any  opposition  to  Henry's  lawless  will,  ho 
might  have  pleaded  in  his  own  defence  before  the  judges* 
Sentence,  however,  was  pronounced  against  him,  ^  That  h* 
was  out  cf  Ihe  king's  protection ;  bb  lands  and  goods  fo^* 
ibited ;  and  that  his  pereon  might  be  committed  to  custody.'* 
But  this  prosecution  of  Wolsey  was  carried  no  further.  Henry 
even  granted  him  a  pardon  for  all  offences;  restored  him 
part  of  his  plate  and  fbmiture ;  and  still  continued,  front 
time  to  time,  to  drop  expressions  of  favor  and  compassion 
towards  him. 

The  complaints  against  the  usurpations  of  the  ecclesiastics 
had  been  very  ancient  in  England,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
European  kingdoms ;  and  as  this  topic  was  now  become  popu» 
lar  every  where,  it  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Lutheran  tenets, 
and  reconciled  die  people,  in  some  measure,  to  the  frightM 
idea  of  heresy  and  innovation.  The  commons,  finding  tho 
occasion  favorable,  passed  several  bills  restraining  the  impom* 
tions  of  the  clergy ;  one  for  the  regulating  of  mortuaries ; 
another  against  the  exactions  for  the  probates  of  wills ;  t  a 
third  against  non-residence  and  pluralities^  and  against  church* 
men's'  being  farmers  of  buid.  But  what  appeared  chiefly 
dangerous  to  the  ecclesiustical  order,  were  the  severe  invec* 
lives  thrown  out,  almost  without  oppositicM,  in  the  house, 
against  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  priests,  their  ambition,  their 
avarice,  and  their  endless  encroachments  on  the  laity.  Lord 
Herbert  I  has  even  preserved  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  of 
Gray's  Inn,  which  is  of  a  singular  nature,  and  contains  such 
topics  as  we  shojld  little  expect  to  meet  with  diiring  that 
period.  The  member  insists  upon  the  vast  variety"' of  theo^ 
logical  opinions  which  prevailed  indifferent  nations  and  agesi; 
the  endless  inextricable  /controversies  mdntained  by  ^e  sev- 
eral sects;  the   impossibility  that  any  man,  much  less  tho 

•  Cavendish,  p.  72, 
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ToL  L  p.  73. 
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pBoptoy  coidd  eter  know,  mudi  lest  eAminet  the' tenets  end 
pnaciplee  of  every  sect;  the  nocesnty  of  ignomaoe  and  » 
gospense  of  judgnidnt  with  xegard  to  all  those  objectB  of  dis- 
pute :  and,  upon  Uie  whole,  he  infers,  that  the  only  retigioB 
dfaiigatory  on  mankind  is  the  belief  of  one  Supieme  Being, 
the  author  of  nature ;  and  the  necessity  of  good  morals,  in 
order  to  obtab  his  favor  and  proiectioii.  Such  sentiments 
would  be  deemed  lalitudinanaii,  even  in  our  time ;  and  would 
not  be  advene^  without  some  preeautioii,  in  a  public  as- 
iembly.  But  thoii|^  the  first  broaching  of  leligioaB  contio* 
Tezsy  might  encourage  the  sceptical  turn  in  a  few  persons  of 
a  studious  disposition,  the  aeeal  with  which  men  soon  after 
aittached  themselves  to  ^ir  sevesal  parties,  served  efiectually 
to  banish  for  a  long  time  all  such  oboozious  liberties. 

The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  some  oppositioB 
m  the  house  of  l<mls.  Bishop  Fi^er,  in  particular,  imputed 
these  measures  of  the  commons  to  their  want  ai  faith ;  and 
to  a  formed  design,  derived  from  heretical  sod  Lutheran  pria- 
eiples,  of  robbing  die  church  oi  her  patriinony,  and  over* 
tnmiag  the  national  reli^on.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  reproved 
the  prelate  in  severe,  and  even  somewhat  indecent  terms* 
He  told  him,  that  tlie  greatest  clerks  were  not  always  the 
wisest  men.  But  Fisher  replied,  that  he  did  not  remember 
any  fools  in  his  time  who  had  proved  great  clerks.  The 
exceptions  taken  at  tiie  bishop  of  Bochester's  speech  stopped 
not  there.  The  commons,  by  the  moudi  of  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  their  speaker,  made  complaints  to  die  king  of  the 
reflections  thrown  upon  them ;  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to 
put  a  more  fiivomble  construction  on  his  words.* 

Henry  was  not  displeased  tiiat  the  court  of  Rome  and  tiie 
elergy  should  be  senmUe  that  they  vrere  entirely  dependent 
on  him,  and  that  his  parliament,  if  he  were  willing  to  second 
flieir  inclinations,  was  sufficiently  disposed  4p  reduce  the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastics.  The  commons  gratified 
the  king  in  anotiier  particular  of  moment :  they  granted  him 
a  discharge  of  all  those  debts  which  he  had  contracted  since 
Ihe  beginning  of  his  reign ;  and  they  grounded  this  bill,  which 
occasioned  many  complaints,  on  a  pretence  of  the  king's  great 
care  oi  the  nation,  and  of  his  regularly  employing  all  the 
money  which  he  had  borrowed  in  the  public  service.  Most 
of  the  king's  creditom  consisted  of  friends  to  the  cardinal^ 

•  P«dL  Hist.  voL  iai  p,  49.    Bmet,  voL  ii*  p.  S2. 
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who  hftd  b^en  ei^aged  by  their  patraa  to  contrihirto  to  lii^ 
•upply  of  Henry^s  Decessities;  and  the  present  eoiHrdexs  were 
well  pleased  to  take  the  opportunity  of  mulctuig  them.* 
Several  also  approved  of  an  expedient  which,  they  hoped, 
would  ever  after  discredit  a  method  of  sopply  so  irregular  and 
so  unparliamentary. 

The  domestic  transactions  of  England  were  at  present  sf> 
mt^resting  to  the  king,  that  Uiey  chiefiy  engaged  his  attention  ; 
and  he  regarded  foreign  af!airs  only  in  subordination  U>  them. 
He  had  declared  war  against  the  emperor ;  but  &e  sMitual 
advantages  reaped  byvthe  commerce  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands,  had  engaged  him  to  stipulate  a  neutrality 
with  those  provinces ;  and,  except  by  pnoney  costributed  to 
the  Italian  wars,  he  had  in  e£^t  exercised  no  hostility  against 
any  of  the  imperial  dominions.  A  general  peace  was  this 
summer  established  in  Europe.  Miaigaret  of  Austria  and 
Louisa  of  Savoy  met  at  Gambray,  and  settled  the  tssma  of 
pacification  between  the  French  king  and  the  emperor. 
Charles  accepted  of  two  millions  of  crowns  in  lieu  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  he  delivered  up  the  two  princes  of  France,  whom 
he  had  retained  as  hostages.  Henry  was,  on  this  occasion,  so 
generous  to  his  friend  and  ally  Francis,  that  he  sent  him  an 
acquittal  of  near  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  that 
prince  owed  him.  Francises  Italian  confederates  were  not 
so  well  satisfied  as  the  king  with  the  peace  of  Cambray :  they  ^ 
were  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  emper^« 
and  seemed  to  have  no  means  of  security  left  but  his  equity 
and  moderation.  Florence,  aAer  a  brave  resistance,  was 
subdued  by  the  imperial  arms,  and  finally  delivered  over  to 
the  dominion  of  the  famUy  of  Medici.  The  Venetians  were 
better  treated":  they  were  only  obliged  to  relinquish  some 
acquisitions  which  they  had  made  on  the  coast  of  Naples. 
Even  Francis  Sforaa  obtained  the  investiture  of  Milaa»  and 
was  pardoned  for  all  past  offences.  The  emperor  in  person 
passed  into  Italy  with  a  magnificent  train,  and  received  tho 
imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  ^  pope  at  Bologna.  He 
was  but  twenty^nine  years  of  age ;  and  having  already,  by 
his  vigor  and  capacity,  suoceeded  in  every  enterprise,  and 
reduced  to  captivity  the  two  greatest  potentates  in  Europe^ 
die  one  spiritual,  the  other  temporal,  he  attracted  the  eyes  of 
all  men;  and  many  prognostieationr were  formed  of  hit 
growing  empire 
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But  uKHigh  CiHirkss  toemsd  to  06  prasporous  011 0V6fy  fld^^ 
and  though  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  now  began  to 

Ererent  that  scaTcity  of  money  under  which  he  had  hitherto 
ibored,  he  frond  himaelf  threatened  with  difficulties  in  Qer^ 
many ;  and  his  desire  of  surmounting  them  was  the  chief 
cause  of  his  granting  such  moderate  conditions  to  the  Italian 
powers.  Sultan  Solyman,  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished 
prince  that  ever  sat  on  the  Ottoman  throne,  had  almost  entiielj 
subdued  Hungary,  had  beneged  Vienna,  and,  though  repulsed, 
still  menaced  the  hereditary  domini(»is  of  the  hcnise  of  Austria 
with  conquest  and  subjection."  The  Lutheran  princes  of  the 
empire^  finding  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  denied  them, 
had  combined  in  a  league  for  their  own  defence  at  Smalcalde ; 
and  because  they  protested  against  the  votes  passed  in  the 
imperial  diet,  they  thenoeforUi  received  the  appellation  of 
**  protestants.**  Charles  had  undertaken  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience ;  and  on  pretence  of  securing  the  purity  of  religion, 
he  had  laid  a  scheme  for  aggtandizing  his  own  family,  by 
extending  its  dominion  over  all  Germany. 

The  i^endship  of  Henry  was  one  material  circumstance 
yet  wanting  to  Charles,  in  order  to  insure  success  in  his 
ambitious  enterprises ;  and  the  king  was  sufficiently  apprised 
tiiat  the  concurrence  of  that  prince  woukl  at  once  remove  all 
the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  his  divorce ;  that  point 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  wiriies. 
But  besides  that  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  seemed  to  require 
an  alliance  with  France,  his  haughty  spirit  could  not  submit 
to  a  friendship  imposed  on  him  by  constraint ;  and  aa  he  had 
ever  been  accustomed  to  receive  courtship,  deference,  and 
solicitation  from  the  greatest  potentates,  he  could  ill  brook 
that  dependence  to  winch  this  unhappy  afiair*seemed  to  have 
reduced  him.  Amidst  the  amdeties  with  which  he  was  a^ 
tated,  he  was  often  tempted  to*  break  off  all  connections  wid^ 
the  court  of  Rome ;  and  though  he  had  been  educated  in  a 
superstitious  reverence  to  papal  authority,  it  is  likely  that 
his  pergonal  experience  of  the  duplicity  and  selfish  politics 
of  Clement  had  served  much  to  open  his  eyes  in  that  paf^ 
iicular.  He  found  his  prerogative  firmly  established  at  home: 
he  observed  that  lus  people  wore  in  genera]  much  disgusted 
with  clerical  usurpations,  and  disposed  to  reduce  the  powen 
and  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  :  he  knew  tl^at  they 
had  oordiallv  taken  part  with  him  in  his  proseeuticH:!  of  the 
divorce,  and  hif^ly  resented  the  unworthy  treatment  which, 
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•Aer  flo  many  setrioes  aod'  fliieh  devoted  ftttselunent,  he  bed 
feceived  (rmn  the  court  of  Rome.  Aaoe  Boleyn  also  could* 
not  fail  to  use  all  her  efibrts,  and  employ  every  insiDuadoiiy 
in  order  to  make  him  proceed  to  extromities  agaimt  the  pope; 
both  i^s  it  was  the  readiest  way  to  her  attaining  royal  dignity, 
md  as  her  education  in  the  court  of  the  duchess  of  AJenpon, 
a  princess  inclined  to  the  reformers,  had  already  disposed  her 
to  a  belief  of  the  new  doctrines.  But  notwithstanding  these 
inducements^  Henry  had  strong  motives  still  to  desire  a  good 
agreement  with  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  apprehended  the 
danger  of  such  great  innovations :  he  dreaded  the  reproach 
of  l^resy :  he  abhorred  all  connections  with  the  Lutherans, 
iStm  chief  opponents  of  the  papal  power;  and  having  once 
exerted  himself  with  such  applause,  as  1^  imagined,  in  de* 
fence  of  the  Eomish  communion,  he  was  ashamed  to  retract 
Ms  former  opinions,  and  betray  from  passion  such  a  palpable 
inconsistency.  While  he  was  agitEited  by  these  contrary 
motives,  an  expedient  was  proposed^  which,  as  k  promised  a  . 
soluticm  of  all  difficulties,  was  embiaced  by  him  with  the 
greatest  joy  and  satis&ction. 

Dr.  Thomas  C^nmmer,  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  Cam* 
bridge,  was  a  man  .  remaricable  in  that  university  for  hia 
learning,  and  still  more  for  the  candor  and  disinterestedness 
of  his  temper.  He  fell  one  evening  by  accident  into  com- 
pany with  Gardiner,  now  secretary  of  state,  and  Fox,  the 
hinges  almoner ;  and  as  the  business  of  the  divorce  became 
the  subject  of  conversation,  he  observed  that  the  readiest  way 
either  to  quiet  Henry's  conscience,  or  extort  the  pope's  con* 
•rat,  would  be  to  consult  all  the  universities  of  Europe  with 
i«gard  to  this  controverted  point :  if -^hey  agreed  to  approve 
of  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine,  his  rjemorses  would 
natundly  cease ;  if  they  condemned  it,  the  pope  would  find 
ft  difficult  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  so  great  a  monarch, 
seeAnded  by  the  opuiion  of  all  the  learned  men  in  Christen- 
dom.* When  the  king  was  mformed  of  the  proposal,  he 
wan  delighted  with  it;  and  sworo,  with  mcMre  alacrity  than 
delicacy,  that  Cranmer  had  got  the^  right  sow  by.  the  ear :  he 
sent  for  that  divine ;  enlbrod  into  conversation  with  him ; 
conceived  a  high  c^inion  of  his  virtue  and  understanding 
engaged  him  to  write  in  defence  of  the  divorce ;  and  im« 
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BMdbittly)  in  prosBcution  of  the  8ch6in6  propr^di  annpiognBd 
his  agents  to  collect  the  judgments  of  all  the  iinivenities  u 
Europe. 

Had  the  quosti<m  of  Henry^s  marriage  with  Catharine  been 
examined  by  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  exempt 
from  superstition,  it  seemed  not  tiable  to  much  difficulty* 
The  natural  reason  why  marriage  in  certain  degrees  is  pro* 
hibited  by  the  civil  laws,  and  condemned  by  the  moral  sen* 
timents  of  all  nations,  is  derived  from  men^s  care  to  preserve- 
purity  of  manners ;  while  they  reflect,  that  if  a  corameroe ' 
<^  love  were  authorized  between  near  relations,  the  frequent- 
opportunities  of  intimate  ccHiversation,  especially  during  early 
youth,  would  introduce  a  universal  dissoluteness  and  cor 
roption.  But  as  the  customs  of  countries  vary  considerably, 
and  open  an  intercourse,  more  or  less  restrained,  between 
different  families,  or  between  the  several  members  of  the 
same  family,  we  find  that  the  moral  precept,  varpnff  with 
its  cause,  is  susceptible,  without  any  inconvenience,  of  veij 
different  latitude  in  the  several  ages  and  nations  of  the  world 
The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  Greeks  permitted  no  oommunioaf* 
tion  between  pensons  of  difierent  sexes,  except  where  they 
lived  under  the  same  roof;  and  even  Ae  apartments  of  a 
step-mother  and  her  daughters  were  almost  as  much  shut  up 
against  visits  frcmi  the  husband's  sons,  as  against  diose  from 
any  stranger  or  more  distant  relation :  hence,  in  that  nation^ 
it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  not  only  his  niece,  but  his 
half-sister  by  the  father ;  a  liberty  unknown  to  the  Bomam, 
an4  other  nations,  where  a  more  open  intercourse  was 
authorized  between  the  sexes.  Beasoniog  from  this  principle^ 
it  would  appear,  that  the  (nrdinary  commerce  of  life  among 
great  princes  is  so  obstructed  by  ceremony  and  numerous 
attendants,  that  no  ill  consequence  would  result  among  them 
from  marrying  a  brodier's  widow ;  especially  if  the  dispensa* 
ti(Hi  of  the  supreme  priest  be  previously  required,  in  order  fte 
justify  what'  may  in  common  cases  be  condemned,  and  le 
hinder  the  precedent  from  becoming  too  common  and  familiar* 
And  as  strong  motives  of' public  interest  and  tranquillity  may 
frequendy  require  such  alliances  between  the  foreign  families, 
there  is  the  less  reason  for  extending  towards  them  the  full 
rigor  of  the  rule  which  has  place  among  individuals.* 

But  in  opposition  to  these  reasons,  and  many  more  which 

»  See  nou  Q,  at  Uie  vnd  ef  the  volvae. 
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might  be  collected,  Henry  had  custom  and  precedent  on  Ui 
tide,  the  principle  by  which  men  are  almost  wholly  governed 
in  their  actions  and  opinions.  .  The  marrying  of  a  brother^s 
widow  was  so  unusual,  that  no  other  instance  of  it  could  be 
found  in  any  history  or  record  of  any  Christian  nation ;  and 
though  the--  popes  were  accustomed  to  dispense  *with  more 
essential  precepts  of  morality,  and  even  permitted  marriages 
withm  other  prohibited  degrees,  such  as  those  of  uncle  and 
niece,  the  imaginations  of  men  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  this 
particular  exercise  of  his  ao&ority.  [1590.]  Several  univerw 
sities  of  Europe,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  as  well  as  with- 
out interest  or  reward,*  gave  verdict  in  the  king^s  favor; 
not  Goly  those  of  France,  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourges,  Toulouse, 
Angiers,  which  might  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  influence 
of  their  prince,  ally  to  Henry ;  but  also  those  of  Italy,  Venice, 
Ferrara,  Padua ;  even  Bologna  itself,  though  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  Clement  Oxford  alone  t  and  Cambridge  | 
made  some  difficulty ;  because  these  universities,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Lutheranism,  and  dreading  a  defection  from 
the  holy  see,  scrupled  to  give  their  sanction  to  measures  whose 
consequences  they  feared  would  prove  iatal  ta^e  ancient 
religion.  Their  c^inion,  however,  conformable  to  that  of  the 
other  universities  of  Europe,  was  at  last  obtained ;  and  the 
King,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  all  these  authorities, 
engaged  his  nobility  to  write  a  letter  to  the  pope,  recommend- 
ing his  cause  to  the  holy  father,  and  Uireatening  him  with  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice.^ 
The  convocations,  too,  both  of  Canterbury  and  York,  pro- 
DO'mced  the  king^s  marriage  invalid,  irregular,  and  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God,  with  which  no  human  power  had  authority 
to  dispense. II  But  Clement,  lying  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  emperor,  continued  to  summon  the  king  to  appear,  either 
by  himself  or  proxy,  before  his  tribunal  at  Borne ;  and  the 
king,  who  knew  that  he  could  expect  no  fair  trial  there,  refused 
to  submit  to  such  a  condition,  and  would  not  even  admit  of 
any  ci^ticm,  which  he  regarded  as  a  high  insult,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  his  royal  prerogative.  The  father  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
ereated  earl   of  Wiltshire,  carried  to  the   pope  the   king*s 
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\  for  not  appearing  by  proxy ;  and,  as  the  firat  inatanco 
of  disrespect  from  England,  refused  to  kiss  his  holiness^s  foot, 
which  he  Teiy  gracioi»Iy  held  out  to  him  for  that  purpose.* 

.  The  extremities  to  which  Henry  was  pushed,  both  against 
the  pope  and  ^  ecclesiastical  (Mrder,  were  naturally  disagree* 
able  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  as  Henry  foresaw  his  opposition, 
it  is  the  most  probable  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  hk 
renewing  the  prosecution  against  his  ancient  favorite.  After 
Wolsey  had  remained  some  time  at  Asher,  he  was  allowed  to 
remove  to  Richmond,  a  palace  which  he  had  received  aa  a 
present  from  Henry,  in  return  for  Hampton  Court ;  but  the 
courtiers,  dreading  sdll  his  vicinity  to  the  king,  procured  an 
order  for  him  to  remove  to  his  see  of  York.  The  cardinal 
knew  it  was  in  vain  to  resist :  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Cawood,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  rendered  himself  extremely 
popular  in  the  neighborhood  by  his  afiability  and  hospitality  ;  t 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unmolested  in  thia 
retreat  The  earl  of  Northumberland  received  orders,  with* 
out  regard  to  Wolsey^s  ecclesiastical  character,  to  arrest  him 
for  high  treason,  and  to  conduct  him  to  London,  in  order  to 
his  trial.  The  cardinal,  partly  from  the  fatigues  of  his  jour- 
ney, partly  from  the  agitation  of  his  anxious  mind,  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  turned  into  a  dysentery ;  and  he  was 
able,  with  some  difficulty,  to  reach  Leicester  Abbey.  When 
the  abbot  and  the  monks  advanced  to  receive  him  with  much 
respect  and  reverence,  he  told  them  that  he  was  come  to  lay 
his  bones  among  them ;  and  he  immediately  took  to  his  bed, 
whence  he  never  rose  more.  A  little  before  he  expired,  he 
addressed  himself  in  the  following  words  to  Sir  William  King* 
a^n,  constable  of  the  Tower,  who  had  him  in  custody.  ^  I 
pray  you  have  me  heartily  recommended  unto  his  royal  ma- 
jesty, and  beseech  him  on  my  behalf  to  call  to  his  remem- 
brance all  matters  that  have  passed  between  us  from  the 
be^Kungi  especially  with  regard  to  his  business  with  the 
queen ;  and  then  wUl  he  know  in  his  condcience  whether  I 
have  offended  him. 

^*  He  is  a  prince  of  a  most  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a 
princely  heart ;  and  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any  part 
<^  his  will,  he  will  endimger  the  one  half  of  hb  kingdom. 

^  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  have  oAen  kneeled  heiote  him, 
sometimes  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  hia  ynU 
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Hod  appetite  ;  but  coold  not  prevail :  had  I  but^florvad  God  m 
itligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I 
must  receive  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study,  not  r^arding 
my  service  to  God^  but  only  to  my  prince.  Therefore,  let  me 
Advise  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy  council,  as  by  your 
wisdom  you  are  fit,  take  care  what  you  put  imto  the  king^a 
head  ;  for  you  can  never  put  it  out  again.^'  * 

Thus  Aied  this  famous  cardinal,  whose  character  seems  to 
Ittive  contained  as  singular  a  variety  as  the  fortune  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  Hie  obstinacy  and  violence  of  the  king's 
temper  may  alleviate  much  of  die  blame  which  some  of  his 
^vorite's  measures  have  imdergone  ;  and  when  we  connder, 
that  the  subsequent  part  of  Henry's  rei^  was  much  raoiti 
criminal  than  that  which  had  been  directed  by  Wolsey's  eona* 
oels,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  suspect  those  historians  of  parw 
^liiy,  who  have  endeavored  to  load  the  memory  of  this  min* 
ister  wi&  such  violent  reproaches.  If,  in  foreign  politics,  ha 
Sometimes  employed  his  influence  over  the  king  for  his  private 
purposes,  rather  ^an  his  master's  service,  which,  he  boasted, 
he  hud  solely  at  heart,  we  must  remember^  that  he  bad  in 
view  the  ps^l  throne ;  a  dignity  which,  had  he  attained  it, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  make  Henry  a  suitable  return  for 
all  his  favors.  The  cardinal  -of  Ambcnse,  whose  memory  in 
respected  in  France,  always  made  this  apology  for  his  own 
conduct,  which  was,  in  some  respect,  similar  to  Wolsey's ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  Henry  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  views  by  which  his  minister  was  influenced,  and  took 
a  pride  in  promoting  Uiem.  He  much  regretted  his  deaths 
when  informed  of  it,  and  always  sp<^e  favorably  of  hm 
memory ;  a  proof  that  humor,  more  tfaim  reason,  or  any  di»> 
eovery  oif  treachery,  had  occasioned  the  last  peraecutioBS 
against  him. 

[l&dL]  A  new  session  of  parliament  was  held^  togethw 
with  a  convocation ;  and  the  king  here  gave  strong  proofs  of 
his  extensive  authority,  as  well  as  of  his  intention  to  turn  it  to 
tfie  depresfflon  of  the  clergy.  As  an  ancient  statute,  now 
almost  obsolete,  had  been  employed  to  ruin  Wolsey,  and  ren 
der  his  exercise  of  the  legatine  power  criminal,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  king's  permission^  the  same  law  was  now  turned 
against  the  ecclesiastics.    It  was  pretended,  that  every  <mm 

*  Cavsndiah. 


irlio  had  mibmifted  to  die  legattne  court,  that  is,  the  whole 
©hurch,  had  violated  the  statute  of  proviaors  ;  and  t\  e  attoniey* 
general  accordingly  brought  an  indictment  against  them.^ 
The  convocation  knew,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppose 
reason  or  equity  to  the  king^s  arbilsrary  will,  or  plead  that  ^eir 
ruin  would  have  been  the  certain  consequence  of  not  submit* 
ting  to  Wolsey'fc  commission,  which  was  procured  by  Henry's 
consent,  and  supported  by  his  authority.  They  chose,  there- 
fore, to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  sovereign  $ 
and  they  agreed  to  pay  a  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  eight 
htnidred  and  forty  pounds  for  a  pardon.t  A  confession  was 
Mkewise  extorted  from  them,  that  the  king  was  the  protector 
and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England  $ 
though  some  of  them  had  ^  dexterity  to  get  a  clause  inserted^ 
which  invalidated  the  whole  submissicm)  and  which  ran  in 
fliese  terms :  **  in  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ.*' 

The  commons,  finding  that  a  pardon  was  granted  the  clergy, 
began  to  be  apprehensive  for  themselves,  lest  either  they 
should  afterwards  be  brought  into  trouble  on  account  of  thefar 
submission  to  the  legatine  court,  or  a  supply,  in  like  manner, 
be  extorted  fipom  them,  in  return  for  tfieir  pardon.  They 
therefore  petitioned  the  king  to  grant  a  rem^ion  to  his  lay 
subjects ;  but  they  met  with  a  repulse.  He  told  them,  that  if 
he  ever  chose  to  ibrgive  their  offence,  it  would  be  from  his 
own  goodness,  not  from  their  application,  lest  he  should  seem 
to  be  compelled  to  it  Some  time  after,  when  tiiey  despaired 
^f  obtaining  this  concession,  he  was  pleased  to  issue  a  pardoa 
to  the  laity ;  and  ^e  coknihons  expressed  great  gratitude  for 
that  act  of  cleitaency.  J 

[1532.]  By  Mb  strict  execution  of  the  statute  of  provisoTS, 
a  great  part  of  the  profit,  and  still  more  of  the  power  of  th« 
eourt  of  Rome  was  cut  off;  and  the  contiectioiis  between  the 
pope  and  the  English  clergy  were  in  some  measure  dissolveii. 
^e  next  session  fbuiid  both  king  and  pariiament  in  die  sam# 
dispositions.  An  act  was  passed  against  levying  the  annates 
or  first-fruits,^  bemg  a  year's  rent  of  all  the  bishoprics  tiiaet 
fell  viacant;  a  tax  which  was  imposed  by  the  court  of  Rwne 
fdr  granting  buQs  to  the  new  prelates,  and  whk^h  was  found 
to  ainfiount  to  considerable  sums.     Since  the  second  of  Henry 

#»«^ 111.  ii -I.I        II      .1  I.I.  .11 I  I..      ■■■ m,  '    '^ 
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Vn.,  no  leas  than  one  hundred  and  mxty  tho*jnand  pomide  had 
been  transmitted  to  Some  on  account  of  this  claim ;  which 
the  parliament,  therefore,  reduced  to  &ve  per  cent  on  all  the 
episcopal  benches.  The  better  to  keep  the  pope  in  awe,  the 
king  was  intrusted  with  a  power  of  regulating  these  payments, 
and  of  confirming  or  infringing  this  act  at  his  pleasure ;  and 
it  was  voted,  that  «iy  censures  which  should  be  passed  by  the 
court  of  Some  on  account  of  thai  low,  should  be  entirely  dis« 
regarded,  and  that  mass  should  be  said,  and  the  sacraments 
administered,  as  if  no  such  censures  had  been  issued. 

This  session,  the  commons  preferred  to  the  kmg  a  long  com- 
plaint against  the  abuses  and  oppressions  of  the  ecclesiajstical 
courts  ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  enact  laws  for  remedy* 
ing  them,  when  a  difference  arose,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
session  before  the  parliament  had  finished  all  their  business. 
It  was  become  a  custom  for  men  to  make  such  settlements,  or 
trust  deeds,  of  their  lands  by  will,  that  they  defrauded  not 
only  the  king,  but  all  other  lords,  of  their  wards,  marriages, 
and  reliefs ;  and  by  the  same  artifice  the  king  was  depnv^ 
of  his  premier  seizin,  and  the  profits  of  the  livery,  which 
were  no  inconsiderable  branches  of  his  revenue.  Henry 
made  a  bill  be  drawn  to  moderate,  not  remedy  altogether,  thui 
abuse ;  he  was  contented,  that  every  man  should  have  the 
liberty  of  disposing  in  this  manner  of  the  half  of  his  land ; 
and  he  told  the  parliament  in  plain  terms,  ^  if  they  would  not 
take  a  reasonable  thing  when  it  was  offered,  he  would  search 
out  the  extremity  of  the  law ;  and  then  would  not  offer  them 
so  much  again.^'  The  lords  came  willingly  into  his  terms ; 
but  the  commons  rejected  the  bill ;  a  singular  instance,  where 
Henry  might  see  thai  his  power  and  authority,  though  exten- 
sive, had  yet  sonie  boundaries.  The  commons,  however, 
firand  reason  to  repent  of  their  victory.  The  king  made  good 
bis  threats :  he  called  together  the  judges  and  ablest  lawyers, 
who  argued  the  question  in  chancery ;  and  it  was  decided, 
that  a  man  could  not  by  law  bequeath  any  part  of  his  lands 
in  prejudice  of  his  heir.*  • 

The  parliament  being  again  assembled  after  a  short  proro- 
gation, the  king  caused  the  two  oaths  to  be  read  to  them,  that 
which  the  bishops  took  to  the  pope,  and  that  to  the  king,  on 
Aeir  installation ;  and  as  a  contradiction  might  be  suspected 
between  them,  while  the  prelates  seemed  to  swear  aiiegiaooo 
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to  two  sovereigns ;  *  the  parikment  showed  tbeir  btent^Mi  of 
abolishing  the  oath  to  the  pope,  when  their  proceedings  were 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  at  West* 
minster,  which  occasioned  a  prorogation.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  one  Temse  ventured  this  session  to  move,  that  the  liouse 
should  address  the  king,  to  take  back  the  queen,  and  stop  the 
prosecution  of  his  divorce  This  motion  made  the  king  send 
for  Audley,  the  speaker,  and  explain  to  him  the  scruples  with 
which  his  conscience  had  long  been  burdened  ;  scruples,  he 
said,  which  had  proceeded  from  no  wanton  appetke,  which 
had  arisen  aAer  the  fervors  of  youth  were  past,  and  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  concurring  sentiments  of  all  the  learned 
societies  in  Europe.  £xcept  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  added, 
it'was  never  heard  of,  that  any  man  had  espoused  two  sisters ; 
but  he  himself  had  the  misfortiine,  he  believed,  to  be  the  first 
Christian  man  that  had  ever  married  his  brother's  widow.t 

After  the  prorogation,  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  chancellor, 
foreseeing  that  all  the  measures  of  the  king  and  parliament 
led  to  a  breach  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  an  altemtioii 
of  religion,  with  which  his  principles  would  not  permit  him  to 
concur,  desired  leave  to  resign  the  great  seal;  and  he  de* 
scended  from  his  high  station  with  more  joy  and  alacrity  than 
he  had  mounted  up  to  it  The  austerity  of  this  man's  virtue, 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  had  nowise  encroached  <» 
the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  ot  even  diminished  that  frolie^ 
and  gayety  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined.  He  sported 
with  all  the  varieties  of  fortune,  into  which  he  was  thrown ; 
and  neither  the  pride  naturally  attending  a  high  station,  nor 
the  melancholy  incident  to  poverty  and  retr^t,  could  ever 
lay  hold  of  his  serene  and  equal  spirit.  While  his  family  dis» 
covered  symptoms  of  sorrow  on  laying  down  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  he 
drew  a  subject  of  mirth  from  their  distresses  ;  and  made  them 
ashamed  of  losing  even  a  moment's  cheerfulness  on  accouztt 
of  such  trivial  misfortunes.  The  king,  who  had  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  his  virtue,  received  his  resignation  with  some 
diSiculty ;  and  he  delivered  the  great  seal  soon  after  to  Sir 
Thomas  Audley. 

During  these  transactions  in  England,  and  these  invasions 
of  the  papal  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  court  of  Rome 
was  not  without  solicitude ;  and  she  entertained  just  appny» 
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henaioni  of  losing  entirely  her  authority  in  Engknd ;  tbo 
kingdom  which,  of  all  others,  had  long  be^i  the  most  devotea 
to  the  holy  see,  and  which  had  yielded  it  the  most  ample  reve 
nue.  WhUe  the  imperial  cardinals  pushed  Clement  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  the  king,  his  more  moderate  and  impar* 
tial  counsellors  represented  to  him  the  indignity  of  his  proceed* 
b^ ;  ttiat  a  great  monarch,  who  had  signalized  himself,  both 
by  his  pen  and  his  sword,  in  the  cause  o^  the  pope,  should  b« 
denied  a  favor  which  he  demanded  on  such  just  grounds,  an4 
which  had  scarcely  ever  befor^  been  refused  to  any  person  of 
his  rank  and  station.  Notwithstanding  these  remonstraneesi 
the  queen's  appeal  was  received  at  R<^ie ;  the  king  was  cited 
to  appear ;  and  several  consistories  weie  held,  to  examine  th^ 
validity  of  theur  marriage.  Henry  was  determined  not  tp 
•end  any  proxy  to  plead  his  cause  before  this  cpurt :  he  only 
despatched  Sir  Edward  Kame  and  Dr.  Bonner,  in  quality  of 
excusators,  (so  they  were  called,)  to  carry  his  apolc^,  foi 
not  paying  that  d^erence  to  the  papal  authority.  The  pre* 
sogatives  (^  his  crown,  he  said,  must  be  sacrificed,  if  hi 
allowed  appeals  from  his  own  kingdom  ;  and  as  the  question 
regarded  conscience,  not  power  or  interest,  no  proxy  could 
supply  hia  place,  or  convey  that  satis^tion  which  the  dictates 
of  his  own  mind  alone  cooid  ccmfer.  In  order  to  support  him- 
self in  this  measure,  and  add  greater  security  to  his  intended 
defection  from  Borne,  he  procured  an  interview  with  Francis 
at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  where  he  renewed  his  personal  friend- 
•hip  as  well  as  public  alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  cobp 
eerted  all  measures  for  their  mutual  defence.  He  even  em* 
ployed  arguments,  by  which  he  believed  he  had  persi^ad^d 
Francis  to  imitate  his  example  in  withdrawing  his  ol^di^i»o0 
from  the  bishop  of  Borne,  and  administering  ecclesiastical 
affairs  without  having  further  recourse  to  that  see.  And  being 
now  fully  determined  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  resolute  to 
stand  all  consequences,  he  privately  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  had  previously  created  mar* 
ehioness  of  Pembroke.  Bouland  Lee,  soon  after  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Coventry,  officiated  at  the  marriage.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new  queen,' her  father,  mother,  and 
Inrother,  together  with  Dr.  Cranmer,  were  present  at  the  cere- 
ttony.*  Anne  became  pregnant  soon  after  her  marriage » 
and  this  event  both  gave  great  satisfation  to  the  king,  and  war 
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wgajrded  by  the  people  as  a  sUong  pioof  of  tfaa  -queea^a  for* 
mer  modesty  and  virtue. 

[1533.]  ITie  parliament  waa  again  assembled ;  and  Henry, 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  proceeded 
still  in  those  gradual  and  secure  steps,  by  which  they  loos* 
ened  ^ir  connections  with  the  see  of  Eome,  and  repressed 
the  asuq)ations  of  the-  Eoman  pontiff.  An  act  was  made 
against  all  appeals  to  Rome  in  causes  of  matrimony^  divarcest 
wills,  and  other  suits  cognizable  in  eccle«astical  courts  { 
appeals  esteemed  dishononble  to  the  kingdom,  by  subjecting 
it  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction ;  and  foand  to  be  very  vexatious  bj 
die  expense  and  the  delay  of  justice  which  necessarily  attended 
them.*  The  more  to  show  his  disregard  to  the  pope,  Henryi 
finding  the  new  queen's  pregnancy  to  advance,  publicly  owned 
his  marriage ;  and  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  with  regard 
to  its  lawfulness,  he  prejpaied  measures  for  declaring,  by  a 
tbrmal  sentence,  the  invaudity  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine  | 
a  sentence  which  ought  naturally  to  have  preceded  his  espoua* 
ing  of  Anne.f 

The  king,  even  amidst  his  scruples  and  remorses  on  ac« 
Qount  of  his  imt  marriage,  had  always  treated  Catharine  with 
respect  and  distinction ;  and  he  endeavored,  by  eveiy  soft  and 

EBuasiva  art,  to  en^eige  her  to  depart  from  her  appeal  to 
me,  and  her  oppoeition  to  his  divorce.  Finding  her  obsti« 
sate  in  maintaining  the  justice  of  her  cause,  he  had  totally 
forborne  all  visits  and  inteicourse  with  her ;  and  had  desir^ 
ber  to  make  choice  of  any  one  of  his  palaces,  in  which  she 
should  please  to  reside.  She  had  fixed  her  abode  for  some 
time  at  Amphill,  near  Dunstable ;  and  it  was  in  this  latter  town 
that  Oanmer,  now  created  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
death  of  Warham4  was  appointed  to  open  hisjoourt  for  exam* 
Jning  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  The  near  neighborhood 
of  the  place  was  chosen,  in  order  to  depiiye  her  of  all  plea 
of  ignorance ;  and  as  she  made  no  answer  to  the  citationi 
either  by  herself  or  proxy,  she  was  declared  ^'  contumacious ;  ^ 
and  the  primate  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  causa. 
The  evicbnces  of  Arthur's  consummation  <^  his  j»arriag« 
w^re  anew  produced ;  the  opinions  of  the  universities  wera 
lead,  t<^ether  with  the  judgment  pronounced  two  years  before 

♦  24  Henry  Vm.  c.  12. 
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by  the  convocations  both  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  and  after 

these  preliminary  steps,  Cranmer  proceeded  to  a  sentence 
and  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine  as  unlawful 
and  invalid.  By  a  subsequent  sentence,  he  ratified  the  mar* 
riage  with  ^nne  Boleyn,  who  soon  after  was  publicly  crowned 
queen,  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  suited  to  that  ceremony.* 
To  complete  the  king's  satisfaction  on  the  conclusion  of  diia 
intricate  and  vexatious  affair,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  who  received  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  af)er» 
wards  swayed  the  sceptre  with  such  renown  and '  felicity. 
Henry  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  birth  of  this  child,  tint 
loon  after  he  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  princess  of  Wales,t 
a  step  somewhat  irregular,  as  she  could  only  be  presumptive^ 
not  apparent  heir  of  the  crown.  But  h6  had,  during  his  for- 
mer marriage,  thought  proper  to  honor  his  daughter  Mary 
with  that  tit^ ;  and  he  was  determined  to  bestow  on  the  oi^ 
•pnng  of  his  present  marriage  the  same  mark  of  distinction^ 
as  well  as  to  exclude  the  elder  princess  from  all  hopes  of  the 
succession.  His  tegard  for  the  new  queen  seemed  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish  by  his  marriage ;  and  all  men  expected 
to  see  the  entire  ascendant  of  one  who  had  mounted  a  throne 
firom  which  her  birth  had  set  her  at  so  great  a  distance,  and 
who,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  severity  and  indulgence,  had 
long  managed  so  intractable  a  spirit  as  that  of  Henry.-  In 
order  to  efface  as  much  as  possible  all  marks  of  his  first  mar- 
riage. Lord  Mountjoy  was  sent  to  the  unfortunate  and  divorced 
queen,  to  inform  her,  that  she  was  thenceforth  to  be  treated 
only  as  princess  dowager  of  Waios ;  and  all  means  were  era- 
ployed  to  make  her  acquiesce  in  that  determination.  But  she 
continued  obstinate  in  maintaimng  the  validity  of  hSr  mar- 
mge  ;  and*  she  would  admit  no  person  to  her  presence  who 
did  not  approach  her  with  the  accustomed  ceremonial.  Henry, 
forgetting  his  wonted  generosity  towards  her,  employed  men« 
aces  against  such  of  her  servants  as  complied  Vith  her  com- 
mands in  this  particular ;  but  was  never  able  to  make  her 
relinquish  her  title  and  pretensions.| 

When  intelligence  was  conveydd  to  Rome  of  these  transac-. 
tions,  so'  injurious  to  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the  holy 
<ee,  the  conclave  was  in  a  rage,  and  all  the  cardinals  of  tlws 
miperial  facti<»i  urged  tiie  pope  to  proceed  to  a  definitive  lien* 

*  Hejlin,  p.  6.  f  Bmnet,  voL  L  p.  184. 
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0,  «ad  to  dart  hm  spirilnl  dmudw  agsiait  Htmjr  fist 
Clemei^t  proceeded  no  iinther  than  to  declare  the  nai.ity  of 
Cs&nmer^s  seatence,  ae  well  as  that  of  Henry's  second  roaiw 
jiage ;  threatening  him  with  •zeommunieation,  if  befbre  the. 
first  of  Norember  ensuing  he  did  not  replace  every  thing  ia 
the  condition  in  whidi  it  formerly  stood.*  An  event  had 
itappened  from  which  the  pontiff  expected  a  more  amica- 
kAe  Gonckision  of  tiie  difference,  and  which  hindered  him  from 
earrying  matters  to  extremity  against  the  king. 

llie  pope  had  claims  upon  ^  dochy  of  Ferrara  for  the  sov« 
^leignty  of  £eg|^o  and  Modena ;  f  and  having  submitted  his 
pretensions  to  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor,  he  was  surprised 
4D  find  a  sentence*  pronounced  Jigaifist  him.  Enraged  at  this 
disappointment,  he  hearkened  to  proposals  of  amity  from 
Francia  |  and  when  that  monarch  mad^  overtures  of  marry^ 
ing  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  second  son,  to  Catharioe  of  Med* 
icis,  niece  of  the  pope,  Clement  gladly  embraced  an  alliance 
Jby  which  his  family  was  so  much  honored.  An  interview 
was  even  appointed  between  the  pqae  and  French  king  al 
MarseHLes ;  and  Francis,  as  a  common  friend,  there  employed 
his  good  offices  ia  mediating  an  accommodation  between  his 
•new  ally  and  the  king  of  England. 

Had  this  connection  of  France  with  Uie  eourt  of  Rome 
teken  place  a  few  years  sooner,. there  had  been  little  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  quarrel  with  Henry.  The  king's  request  was 
«n  ordinary  one;  and  the  same  plenary  power  of  the  pope 
Mlach  had  granted  a  dispensation  for  his  espousiiffi  ef  Catha^ 
sine,  oould  easily  have  annulled  the  marriage.  But,  io  the 
f  repress  of  the  quazsel,  the  state  of  ai&irs  was  much  changed 
on  Doth  sides.  Henry  had  shakeQ.  off  miKsh  of  that  reverence 
which  he  had  early  imbibed  for  the  apostolic  see ;  and  finding 
that  his  subjects  of  all  ranks  had  taken  part  with  him,  &nd 
sdllingly  complied  with  his  measures  for  breaking  off  fbieiga 
depei^ence,  he  iiad  begun  to  relish  his  spiritual  .authority,  and 
would  scarcely,  it  was  apprehended,  be  utduced  to  renew  iiis 
aabmismons  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pope,  on  the  other 
iiand,  now  ran  a  naanifest  risk  of  infringing  his  aathority  by  a 
compliance  with  the  king;  and  as  a  sentence  of  divorce  could 
ao  longer  be  rested  on  nullities  in  Julius's  bull,  but  would  be 
construed  as  an  acknowledgment  of  papal  usurpations,  it  waa 
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jfoxeseon  thait  the  Lutherans  would  tfaenee  take  oecttsion  of 

triumph,  and  would  persevere  more  obstinately  in  their  pres- 
ent principles.  But  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  Francis 
did  not  despair  of  mediating  an  agreement.  He  observed  that 
the  king  hact  still  some  remains  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  was  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue  from  too  violent  innovations.  He  saw  the 
interest  that  Clement  had  m  preserving  the  obedience  of  Eng« 
land,  which  was  one  of  the  richest  jewels  in  the  papal  crown* 
And  he  hoped  that  these  motives  on  both  sides  would  facilitate 
a  mutual  agreement,  and  would  forward  the  effects  of  his 
good  offices. 

[1534.]  Fnncis  first  prevailed  <m  the  pope  to  promise^ 
tiiat  if  the  kuig  would  send  a  proxy  to  Rome,  and  thereby 
submit  his  cause  to  the  holy  see,  he  should  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  meet  at  Cambray,  and  form  the  process ;  and  he 
should  immediately  aAerwards  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
divorce  required  of  him.  Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris,  was  next 
despatched  to  London,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  king, , 
that  he  wt>uld  submit  his  cause  to  the  Roman  consistory,  pro- 
vided the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  were  excluded  from-* 
it.  The  prelate  carried  this  verbal  promise  to  Rome ;  and 
the  pope  agreed  that,  if  the  king  would  sign  a  written  agree- 
ment to  the  same  purpose,  his  demands  should  be  fully  com» 
plied  with.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  return  of  tl:^  mes- 
sengers; and  all  Europe  regarded  this  afiair,  which  had 
threatened  a  violent  rupture  between  England  and  the  Romish 
church,  as  drawing  towards  an  amicable  conclusion.*  But  thei 
greatest  affairs  oflen  depend  on  the  most  frivolous  inoidenta 
The  courier  who  carried  the  king's  written  promise  was  de- 
tained beyond  the  day  appointed  :  news  was  brought  to  Rome 
that  a  libel  had  been  published  in  England  against  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  a  force  acted  before  the  king  in  derision  of  the 
pope  and  cardinals.t  The  pope  and  cardinals  entered  into 
liie  consistory  inflamed  with  anger ;  and  by  a  precipitate  sex»- 
tence  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine  was  pronounced 
valid,  and  Henry  declared  to  be  excommunicated  if  he  refused 
to  adhere  to  it.  Two  days  afler,  the  courier  arrived ;  aa4 
Clement,  who  had  been  hurried  from  his  usual  prudence 
immd  that  thouf^  he  heartily  repented  of  thb  hasty  measure 
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It  would  b6  diiteolt  for  him  to  retract  it,  or  replace  affairs  on 
the  same  footing  as  before. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  pope,  had  be  conducted  himself 
with  ever  so  great  moderation  and  temper,  could  hope,  during 
Ihe  lifetime  of  Henry,  to  have  regained  much  authority  or 
mfluence  in  EBgland.  That  monarch  was  of  a  temper  both 
impetuous  and  obstinate ;  and  having  proceeded  so  far  in 
throwing  off  the  papal  "yoke,  he  never  could  again  have  been 
brought  tamely  to  bend  his  neck  to  it.  Even  at  the  time 
when  he  was  negotiating  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  he 
either  entertained  so  little  hopes  of  success,  or  was  so  indiffer- 
ent about  the  event,  that  he  had  assembled  a  parliament,  and 
continued  to  enact  laws  totally  destructive  of  the  papal  author- 
ity. The  people  had  been  prepared  by  degrees  for  this  great 
innovation.  Each  preceding  session  had  retrenched  some- 
what from  the  power  and  profits  of  the  pontiff.  Care  had 
been  taken,  during  some  years,  to  teach  the  nation  that  a 
general  council  was  much  superior  to  a  pope.  But  now  a 
bishop  preached  every  Sunday  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  order  to  in- 
culcate the  doctrine  that  the  pope  was  entitled  to  no  authority 
at  all  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocese.*  The  proceed- 
ings oi  the  parliament  showed  that  they  had  entirely  adopted 
this  opinion ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  king, 
eSier  having  procured  a  favorable  sentence  from  Rome,  which 
would  have  removed  all  doubts  with  regard  to  his  second 
marriage  and  the  succession,  might  indeed  have  lived  on 
terms  of  civility  with  the  RonMin  pontiff,  but  never  would  have 
surrendered  to  him  any  considerable  share  of  his  assumed 
prerogative.  The  importance  of  the  laws  passed  this  session, 
even  before  intelligence  arrived  of  the  violent  resolutions 
taken  at  Rome,  is  sufficient  to  justify  this  opinion. 

All  payments  made  to  the  apostolic  chamber,  all  provisions, 
bulls,  dispensations,  were  abolished  :  monasteries  were  sub- 
jected to  the  visitation  and  government  of  the  king  alone  :  the 
law  for  punishing  heretics  was  moderated :  the  ordinary  waa 
prohibited  from  imprisoning  or  trying  any  person  upon  suspi- 
cion alone,  without  presentment  by  two  lawful  witnesses ;  and 
it  was  declared,  that  to  speaJc  against  ine  pope's  authority  waa 
no  heresy :  bishops  were  to  be  appointed,  by  a  conge  d'elire 
from  the  crown,  or,  in  case  Of  the  dean  and  chapter's  refusali 
by  letters  patent;  and  no  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  Rome 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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lor  palls,  bolls,  or  provisions ;  Gamp^ggio  and  Gtiinucci,  two 
Italians,  were  deprived  of  the  bishoprics  of  Salisbury  and 
Worcester,  which  they  h%d  hitherto  enjoyed :  *  the  law  which 
had  been  formerly  made  against  paying  annates  or  first-fruits, 
but  which  had  been  left  in  the  king's  power  to  suspend  or 
enforce,  was  finally  established  :  and  a  submission  whieh  was 
exacted  two  years  before  from  the  clergy,  and  which  had 
been  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  received  this  session  the 
sanction  of  parliamentt  In  this  submission,  the  clergy  ac- 
knowledged that  convocations  ought  to  be  assembled  by  the 
king's  authority  only ;  they  promised  to  enact  no  new  oanoiu 
without  his  consent ;  and  they  agree  that  he  should  appoint 
thirty-two  commissioners,  in  order  to  examine  the  old  canons, 
and  abrogate  such  as  should  be  found  prejudicial  to  his  royal 
prerogative4  An  appeal  was  also  allowed  from  the  bishop^n 
court  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

But  the  most  important  law  passed  this  session  was  ^at 
which  regulated  the  succession  to  the  crown  :  the  marriage  of 
the  king  with  Catharine  was  declared  unlawful,  void,  and  of 
no  effect :  the  primate's  sentence  annulling  it  was  ratified : 
and  the  marriage  with  Queen  Anne  was  established  and  co]> 
firmed.  The  crown  was  appointed  to  descend  to  the  issue  of 
this  marriage,  and  failing  them,  to  the  king's  heirs  forever.  An 
oath  likewise  was  enjoined  to  be  faken  in  favor  of  this  order  of 
succession,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.  And  all  slan- 
der against  the  king,  queen,  or  their  issue,  was  subjected  to 
the  penalty  of  misprision  of  treason.  After  these  compliances, 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  ;  and  those  acts,  so  contempt- 
uous towards  the  pope,  and  so  destructive  of  his  authority, 
were  passed  at  the  very  time  that  Clement  pronounced  h» 
'hasQr  sentence  against  the  king.  Henry's  resentment  against 
Queen  Catharine,  on  account  of  her  obstinacy,  was  the  reason 
why  he  excluded  he^  daughter  from  all  hopes  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown ;  contrary  to  his  first  intentions,  when  he  began 
-^the  process  of  divorce,  and  of  dispensation  for  a  second  mar- 
riage. 

The  king  found  his  ecclesiastical  subjects  «s  compliant  as 
the  laity.  The  convocation  orderisd  that  the  act  against  appeals 
to  Rom3,  together  with  the  king's  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a 
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g^Beml  cooficil,  ihoiild  be  afiixed  to  the  doon  of  all  the 

churches  in  the  kiogdom  :  and  they  voted  that  the  bishop  of 
Bofne  had,  by  the  law  of  God,  no  more  jurisdiction  in  England 
than  any-  other  foreign  bishop ;  and  that  the  authority  which  he 
and  his  predecessors  had  there  exercised,  was  only  by  usurpa* 
tion,  and  by  the  sufferance  of  English  princes.  Four  persona 
alone  opposed  this  vote  in  the  lower  house,  and  one  doubted. 
it  oassed  unanimously  in  the  upper.  The  bishops  went  so  far 
in  their  complaisance,  that  they  took  out  new  commissions 
hem  the  crown,  in  which  all  their  spiritual  and  episcopal 
authority  was  expressly  affirmed  to  be  derived  ultimately  from 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his  good 
pleasure.* 

The  oath  regarding  the  succession  was  generally  taken 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  were  the  only  persons  of  note  that  entertained 
sci^uples  with  regard  to  its  legality.  Fisher  was  obnoxious  on 
account  of  some  practices  into  which  his  credulity,  rather  thaa 
any  bad  intentions,  seems  to  have  betrayed  him.  But  Mora 
was  the  person  of  greatest  reputation  in  the  kingdom  for  virtue 
aaid  integrity  ;  and  as  it  was  believed  that  his  authority  wouki 
have  influence  on  the  sentiments  of  others,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  convince  him  c^  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath.  He 
declared  that  he  had  no  scruple  with  regard  to  the  succession^, 
and  thought  that  the  pariiament  had  full  power  to  settle  it: 
he  offered  to  draw  an  oath  himself  which  would  insure  hit 
allegianoe  to  the  heir  appointed ;  but  he  refused  the  oath  pre* 
scribed  by  law ;  because  the  preamble  of  that  oath  asserted 
the  legality  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne,  and  thereby 
implied  that  his  former  marria^  with  Catharine  was  unlaw- 
ful and  invalid.  Oranmer,  the  primate,  and  Cromwell,  now 
secretary  of  state^  who  highly  loved  and  esteemed  Moret, 
entreated  him  to  lay  aside  his  scruples;  and  their  friendly 
importunity  seemed  to  weigh  more  with  him  .th.an  all  th« 
penalties  att^iding  his^refusal.t  He  persisted,  however,  in  h 
mild  thou^  firm  manner,  to  maintain  his  resolution ;  and  the 
king,  irritated  against  him  as  well  as  Fisher,  ordered  both  to 
be  indicted  upon  the  statute,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the 
Tower. 

The  parliament,  being  again  assembledf  conferred  on  the 
king  ^  title  of  the  aSly  supreme  *^head''  on  earth  of  th» 
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church  of  EnglaDd ;  is  tkey  had  already  infested  him  wifth  at*^ 
the  real  power  belonging  to  it.  In  this  memorable  act,  the 
parliament  granted  him  power,  or  rather  acknowledged  his 
mherent  power,  "  to  visit,  and  repress,  redress,  reform,  order, 
correct,  restrain,  or  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  o^ences, 
contemp<-s,and  enormitms,  which  fell  under  any  spiritual  author- 
ity or  jurisdiction."  *  They  also  declared  it  treason  to  attempt, 
imagine,  or  speak  evil  against  the  king,  queen,  or  his  heirs  ; . 
or  to  endeavor  depriving  them  of  their  dignities  or  titles. 
They  gave  him  a  right  to  all  the  annates  and  tithes  of  benefices 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  the  court  d  Borne.  They 
granted  him  a  subsidy  and  a  fifteenth.  They  attainted  More 
and  Fisher  for  misprision  of  treason.  And  they  completed  the 
union  of  England  and  Wales,  by  giving  to  that  principality  all 
the  benefit  of  the  English  laws. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  popes,  hke  all  exorbitant  power, 
was  ruined  by  the  excess  of  its  acquisitions,  and  by  stretching 
its  pretensions  beyond  what'  it  was  possible  for  any  human 
principles  or  prepossessions  to  sustain.  Indulgences  had  in 
former  ages  tended  extremely  to  enrich  th^  holy  s^ ;  but  being 
openly  abused,  they  served  to  excite  the  first  commotions  and 
opposition  in  Germany.  The  prerogative  of  granting  dispen* 
sations  had  also  contributed  much  to  attach  all  the  sovereign 
princes  and  great  families  in  Europe  to  the  papal  aathority ; 
but  meeting  with  an  unlucky  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
was  now  the  cause  why  England  separated  herself  from  the 
Bomish  communion.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  king^s 
supremacy  introduced  there  a  greater  simplicity  in  the  gov- 
ernment, by  uniting  the  spiritual  with  the  civil  power,  and 
preventing  disputes  about  limits,  which  never  ceuld  be  exactly 
determined  between  the  contending  jurisdictions.  A  way  was 
also  prepared  for  checking  the  exorbitancies  of  superstition 
and  breaking  those  shackles  by  which  all  human  reason,  policy, 
and  industry  had  so  long  been  encumbered.  The  prince,  it 
'may  be  supposed,  being  head  of  the  religioti,  as  well  as  of  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  though  he  might  some- 
times employ  the  former  as  an  engine  of  government,  had  no 
interest,  like  the  Boman  pontiff,  in  nourishing  its  excessive 
growth ;  and,  except  when  blinded  by  his  own  ignorance  or 
iMgotry,  would  be  sure  to  retain  it  within  tolerable  limits,  and 
peveiit  its  abuses.    And  on  the  whole,  there  A>Uowed  fiom 
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MUB  cevoltttion  many  beneficial  oonsequeicea  tliough  porhap^ 
nmthet.  foreseen  nor  intended  by  the  persons  who  had  the 
chief  baud  in  conducting  it 

While  Henry  proceeded  with  so' much  order  and  tranquil* 
Uty  in  changing  the  national  religion,  and  while  his  authority 
seemed  entirely  secure  in  England,  he  was  held  in  some 
inquietude  by  the  state  of  aiiairs  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  was  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  son,  who  bore  the  title  of 
lieutenant;  and  as  Kildare  was  accused  of  some  violences 
against  the  family  of  Ossory,  his  hereditary  enemies,  he  was 
summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  lefl  his  authority 
ifi  the  hands  of  his  son,  who,  hearing  that  his  father  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  was  in  danger  of  h£  life,  immediately  took  up 
arms,  and  joining  himself  to  Qneale,  Ocarrol,  and  other  Irish, 
nobility,  committed  many  ravages,  murdered  Allen,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  Kildare  meanwhile  died 
in  prisiMi ;  and  his  son,  persevering  in  his  revolt,  made  applica- 
tions to  the  emperor,  who  promised  him  assistance.  The  king 
was  obliged  to  send  over  some  forces  to  Ireland,  which  so 
harassed  the  rebels,  that  this  young  nobleman,  finding  the 
emperor  backward  in  fulfilling  his  promises,  was  reduced  to 
^e  necessity  of  surrendering  himself  prisoner  to  Lord  Leonard 
Gray,  the  new  deputy,  brother  to  the  marquis  of  Dorset.  He 
was  carried  over  to  England,  together  with  his  five  uncles ; 
and  after  trial  and  conviction,  they  were  all  brought  to  public 
justice  ;  though  two  of  the  uncles,  in  order  to  save  the  family, 
had  pretend^  to  join  the  king's  party. 

The  earl  of  Angus  had  acquired  the  entire  ascendant  ia 
Scotland ;  and  having  ^gotten  possession  of  the  king's  person, 
then  in  early  youth,  he  was  able,  by  means  of  that  advantage, 
and  by  employing  the  power  of  his  own  family,  to  retain  the 
reins  of  government  The  queen  dowager,  however,  his  con- 
sort, bred  him  great  disturbance.  For  having  separated  herself . 
from  him  on  account  of  some  jealousies  and  disgusts,  and 
having  procured  a  divorce,  she  had  married  another  man  of 
quality,  of  the  name  of  Stuart ;  and  she  joined  all  the  discon- 
tented nobility  who  opposed  Angus's  authority.  James  himself 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  slavery  to  which  he '  was  reduced ; 
and  by  secret  correspondence  he  incited  first  Walter  Scot,  then 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  attempt  by  force  of  arms  the  freeing  him 
from  the  hands  of  Angus.  Both  enterprises  failed  of  success ; 
but  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  found  means  at  last  of  escap- 


iiig  to  Stiriing,  whete  ht»  mother  then  hmmM;  sod  fasviag 
iummoned  all  the  nobility  to  attend  him,  he  oyeiturned  the 
authority  cf  the  Douglases,  and  obliged  Angus  and  his  brother 
to  fly  into  England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Henry. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  being  now  arrived  at  yeaxs  of  majority, 
took  the  government  into  his  own  hands ;  and  employed  him*> 
self  with  great  spirit  and  valor  in  repressing  those  feuds,  rav-^ 
ages,  and  dis6rders,  which,  though  they  disturbed  the  course 
of  public  justice,  derved  to  support  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Scots,  and  contributed  by  that  means  to  maintam  natson^ 
independency.  He  was  desirous  of  renewing  the  ancient 
league  with  Uie  French  nation ;  but  finding  Francis  in  cIobo 
union  with  England,  and  on  thai  account  somewhat  c<^d  ia 
hearkening  to  his  preposals,  he  received  the  mtvre  favorably 
the  advances  of  the  empercNr,  who  hoped,  by  means  d^  such  aa 
ally,  to  breed  disturbance  to  Enghind.  He  offered  the  Scotv 
tish  king  the  choice  of  three  princesses,  his  own  near  relations, 
'fttid  all  of  the  name  of  MAry ;  his  «ster,  the  dowager  of  Hun* 
^ry ;  his  niece,  a  dd:ughter  of  Portagal ;  or  his  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  whom  he  pretended  to  disq^ose  of  unknown 
to  her  father.  James  wad  more  inclined  to  the  latter  pni^KJsal, 
had  it  not,  upon  reflection,  been  found  impracticable ;  and  hi* 
natural  propensity  to  France  at  last  prevailed  over  all  other 
considerations.  The  alliance  with  Francis  necessarily  engaged 
James  to  maintain  peace  with  England.  But  though  invked 
by  his  uncle  Henry  to  confer  with  him  at  Newcastle,  and  con- 
cert common  measures  for  repres^g  the  ecclesiastics  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Ronne,  he  could  not 
be  pr^ailed  on,  by  entering  England,  to  put  himself  in  the 
kinged  power.  In  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  refusing  the  con^ 
ference,  he  applied  to  the  pope,  and  obtained  a  brief,  forbid* 
ding  him  to  engage  in  any  personal  liegotiiitlons  with  an  enemy 
Cff  the  holy  see.  From  these  measures  Henry  easily  concluded 
hat  he  could  very  little  depend  en  the  friend^ip  of  his  nephew 
But  those  eventa  took  not  place  till  some  time  aftev  oiv  prenyl, 
period. 
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[1594  ]  Tbb  anoient  aod  almost  uninterrupted  ofipooition  of 
mlerestft  between  the  leity  and  clergy  in  England,  and  between 
the  English  clergy  and  the  court  of  Rome,  had  sufficiently 
piepared  the  nation  for  a  breach  with  the  sovereign  pontiflf; 
fknd  men  had  pen^xa^on  enough  to  discover  abuses  which 
were  pkiniy  calcukted  for  the  temporal  advantages  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  which  Ihey  found  destriictive  of  their  ownt 
These  suSajects  seemed  proportioned  to  human  understanding  ; 
paad  even  the  people,  who  felt,  the  power  of  interest  in  theif 
l»fm  brecKSts,  could  perceive  the  purpose  of  those  numerous 
inventions  which  the  interested  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
iotroduised  into  religioxi.  B^  when  the  reformers  proceeded 
thenee  to  dispute  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sactamentsi 
^  operations  of  grace,  the  ^erms  of  acceptance  with  the 
C^ty^  men  were  thrown  into  amazement,  and  were,  dvM^ng 
same  time,  at  a  loss  how  to  choose  their  party.  The  pro* 
fotsnd  ignoionce  in  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  formerly 
lived,  and  their  freedom  from  theologiaal  altercations,  had  pro* 
duced  a  sincere  but  indolent  acqiMesoence  in  rec^ved  opinions) 
«ifcd  the  multitude  were  neither  attiiohed  to  th0m  by  topics 
of  reasonings  nor  by  those  {KD^dioes  and  anti^thies  against 
«ippoQents,  which  have  ever  a  more  natured  and  powerful  infltt* 
ceee  over  them.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  new  opinicm  was 
advanced,  supported  by  such  an  authority  as  to  call  up  d^iy 
attentiont  they  felt  their  capacity  totally  unfitted  for  such  dis^ 
Qutsitions ;  and  ihey  pei^tudly  fluctuated  between  the  con* 
lending  parties.  Hence  the  quick  and  viol^it  movements  by 
Ivinch  the  pec^^  were  agitated,  even  in  the  most  opposite 
directions :  hence  their  seeming  prostitution,  in  sacrifwcing  to 
present  power  the  most  sacred  principles:  and  hence  the  itipid  . 
progress  during  some  time,  and  the  sudden^  as  well  as  entire 
eh«^  soon  after,  of  the  new  doctrines.  When  men  w^re  once 
settled  in  their  particular  sects,  and  had  fortified  themselves  ia 
an  habitual  detestation  of  tboM  w]m  worn  denominated  here- 
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fics,  they  adhered  with  more  obstinacy  to  the  principles  of 
their  education ;  and  the  limits  of  the  two  religions  thenceforth 
remained  fixedfand  unchangeable. 

Nothing  more  forwarded  the  first  progress  of  the  reformers, 
than  the  offer  which  they  made  of  submitting  all  religious  doc- 
trines to  private  judgment,  and  the  summons  given  every  one 
to  examine  the  principles  formerly  imposed  upon  him.  Though 
the  multitude  were  totally  unqualified  for  this  undertaking, 
they  yet  were  highly  pleased  with  it.  They  fancied  that 
they  were  exercising  their  judgment,  while  they  opposed  to  tho 
prejudices  of  ancient  authority  more  powerful  prejudices  of 
another  kind.  The  novelty  itself  of  the  doctrines ;  the  plea»* 
ure  of  an  imaginary  triumph  in  dispute ;  |he  fervent  zeal  of 
the  reformed  preachers ;  their  patience,  tuai  even  alacnty,  in 
suffering  persecution,  death,  and  torments ;  a  disgust  at  the 
restraints  of  the  old  religion ;  an  indignation  against  the  tyranny 
iind  interested  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastics;  these  motives  were 
prevalent  with  the  people,  and  by  such  censiderations  were 
men  so  generally  induced,  during  that  age,  to  throw  off  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  practice  of  submitting  religion  to 
private  judgment  was  acceptable  to  the  people,  it  appeared  in 
some  respects  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  seemed 
to  destroy  that  implicit  obedience  on  which  the  authority  of  the 
civil  magistrate  is  chiefiy  founded.  The  very  precedent  of 
shaking  so  ancient  and  deep-founded  an  establishment  as  that 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  might,  it  was  apprehended,  prepare 
the  way  for  other  innovations^  The  republican  spirit  whtqh 
naturally  took  place  among  the  reformers,  increased  this  jeal- 
ousy. The  furious  insurrections  of  the  populace,  excited  by 
Muncer  and  other  Anabaptists  in  Germany,*  furnished  a  new 
pretence  for  decrying  the  reformation.  Nor  ought  we  to  con- 
clude, because  Protestants  in  our  time  prove  as  dutiful  subjecis 
as  those  of  any  other  communion,  that  therefore  such  appre- 
hensions were  altogether  without  any  shadow  of  plausibility. 
Though  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  be  tendered  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  reformation,  it  is  not  in  reality  accepted  of;  and 
men  are  generally  contented  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  those 
establishments,  however  new,  into  which  theur  early  education 
has  thrown  them. 

No  prince  in  Europe  was   possessed  of  such    absoiuts 
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MdioHtf  as  Hettfjr,  not  •vtett  the  popebimself,  in  Us  ^nm 
ea^tal,  whevd  he  miited  both  the  civil  and  ecclesia«tical^ 
p^MNrers ;*  and  there  was  snmtt  KketthoiKU  that  any  dectrino 
Winch  lay  under  the  imputation  of  enoouiaging  sedition  could 
di«r  pietend  to- 1»8  favor  and  countenance.  But  besides  this 
potkieal  jealoiisyf  there  was  another  reason  which  inspired 
thiS'  imperious  monarch  with  an  aversion  to  the  reformen. 
Eb* had  early  dedared  his  sentioMnts  ag^dnst  Luther;  and 
having  entered  the  lists  in  those  scholastic  quarrels^  he  had' 
.  FScetved  firom  ht9  courtiers  and  thec^gians  infinite  applause 
Kmt  his  performance.  Elated  by  this  imaginary  success,  and 
Minded  by  a  natuml  am^nce  and  obstinacy  of  temper,  he 
had  entertained  the  most  lofty  opinion  of  his  own  x  erudition ; 
Slid  he  receired  with  impatienee,  mixed  with  contempt,  any 
•oontFftdietion  to  hi^  sentiments.  Lather  also  had  been  so 
imprudent  as  to  trsat  in  a  very  indecent  manner  his  royal 
antagonist ;  and  though  he  afterwards  made  the  most  humble 
submissions  to  Henry,  and  apdc^ized  for  the  vehemence  of 
Ids  former  expressions,  he  never  could  etiiiee  the  hatied 
which  the  king  had  conceived  against  him  and  his  doctrines. 
The  idea  of  heresy  stili  appeared  detestable  as  well  as  forms* 
dable  to  that  prince ;  and  whilst  hb  resentment  against  the 
see  of  Rome  had  corrected  one  ccsisideraUe  part  of  his  early 
jyrejtidiees^  he  had  made  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  relm** 
quiki  the  remainder.  Separate  as  he  stood  fh>m  the  Catholic 
church,  and  from  tiie  Roman  pontifi^  the  head  of  it,  he  still 
valued  himself  on  muntainmg  the  Gatholb  doctrine,  and  on 
guarding,  \if  fire  aiKl  sword,  the  imagined  purity  of  his  specu* 
lative  principles. 

Henry^s  ministers  and  courtaers  were  of  as  motley  a  char* 
WBter  as  his  conduct ;  and  seemed  to  waver,  during  this  wholo 
reign,  between  the  ancient  and  the  new  religion.  The  queen, 
togaged  by  interest  as  well  as  indination,  fsnrcMred  the  cause 
of  the  reformers :  Cromwell,  who  was  created  aecretaiy  of 
state,  and  who  was  daily  advancii^  in  the  king's  confidence, 
md  embraced  the  same  views;  imd  as  he  was  a  man  oi 

rdence  and  abilities,  he  was  able,  veiyv  efTeetually,  thou^ 
a  covert  manner,  to  promote  ;the  late  innovations :  Cran* 
mer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  secretly  adopted  dw 
Protestant  tenets ;  and  he  had  gained  Henry's  friendship  br 
his  eandor  and  sineerity ;  virtues  which  he  possessed  in  as 
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eHBtoeal  a  degree  «■  dioMt  tMMt»  •foaligr  ihlnKjf,^  witt^  flwir. 
tlpn  aad  oppieSMd  fay  tyiuray,  oeuU  <«sily  pemiU.  Q»  .lb% 
(lyibr  tend,  tlie  duke  of  NoHblit  tdkofeA  to  the  Mieieiit  fikUh^ 
liitd  by  hk  faigh  mnk^  «s  well  m  by  bit  taileBtt,  both  Sm 
peaee  dad  war,  he  bad  great  autbority  in  tbe  Jvmg^ai  ^»miic&  i 
Oofdiner,  lately  cceated  bic^bop  af  Winobeeteri  had  ^iatudr 
himarif  in  tbe  same  pazty ;  aad  the  iupfAcoiesa  of  bie  chajs 
lieter,.  tend  dexteri^  of  Ua  aenduct*  bai  leHdertMl  htoi  m» 
tixsshdy  ueefol  16  it 

All  tbeae  ihinisteis,  wbiie  tiay  alood  in  tbe  anoat  tnreeoii» 
dilablor  oppoatioa  of  principies  to  each  othery  wave  obliged  tei 
disguise  weir  particular  opiniooi,  aad  to  pretend  an  entinti 
^gieement  winib  tbe  sendmentt  of  thdbr  master*  CnwHr^ 
and  Cranmer  still  carried  di^  afxpafloranee,  of  a  OQof<»9ni^  Uk 
the  ancient  speeulatire  tenets ;  but  tbey  artfully  made  vm 
Vf  Hemry^s  reseitfnient  to  widen  tbe  breach  willt  the  see  o{- 
Rooie*  Noarfdk  and  Gardiner  fdgaed  an  aasent.to  ^e  king^ 
sapremacy,  and  to  his  renuacktian  of  the  soi^eirpign  pontiff} 
int  they  encouraged  bis  passion  fbr  ^e  Gatbotic  Mtb,  aad. 
iasligatiHl  him  to  punisfa  those  daring  heretics  who  had  pr&t 
somed  ta  reject  bis  die^ogical  principles.  Beth>sidee  bopadi 
by  their  untimited  esMnpiianaa,  to  bring  Um  ofm  to  tbm 
(mrty :  the  khag^  meaniriula,  who  held  the  baliiiiQe  between, 
the  ibotioiis,  was  enal>lied,  by  the  oourt^p  {mid  lam  bcHh  l:^ 
PiistestantB  and  Cathotios,  to  aanuna  an  unbounded  au^rity ; 
indt  thou^  m  all  bis  measures  he  was  atoUy  drirea  by  J^ 
loigoverned  hiuraor,  he  casually  steered  a  oouise  which  M 
waste  certaS&ly  to  acfaitmiy  power,  than  ai^  which  the  mos^. 
profound  politics  could  have  traced  out  to.faifcn.  Artifice^ 
rsfitieniemy  and  hypociiay,  in  Ms  sitiDation,  woi^  have  put 
bodi  parties  on  their  guard  against  him,  and  would  havft 
tau|^  them  leserre  in  complying  with  a  monarch  whom 
tbey  coidd  never  hope  th(»D(]^hly  to  have  ^ined  :  but  while 
the  fnmhneas,  siniserhy,  and  c^enaess  of  Henry's,  t^mpen 
were  jgenemlly  knbwd^  as  well  as  the  dombuon<|Chis  fuj^ious 
passkms,  each  stcfe  dreaded  to  km  bkn  by  tbe  smallest 
fli^pesitioa,  and  fiatt^ied  4iiem8ehres  dial  a  Mudd  compli^tnca 
with  his  will  would  throw  hbn  cordialiy  and  &lly  infi^  tbek 
ittteresta* 

'  The  ietmbiguity  of  the  king's  conduct^  though  it  k&jfi  th« 
•ourtiers  in  awe,  aerred,  in  tl^  mainY  to  enooarage  the  Pro^. 
estaot  doctrine  ttmong  his  sulijeets,  and  promoted  that  spint 
af  umovation  ivvlb  wUefa  tlr«^^  wes  genaitl^  seized,  and 
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«rhi^  wMliiiig  btit  iKfi  6iHii«  imUbmii^,  at  well  as  It  nMuif 
severity  in  the  administrattoD^  could  be  able  te  mpreifc 
Tlieve  weve  soni^  Engtishnfeo,  Tiiidal,  Jojre,  CoMtMUiQey 
ttod  oi^Mrs,  who,  dreadtog  the  eieitieB  of  the  king's  authoriTf, 
Ittid  ded  to  Antwerp ;  *  wheve  the  great  prhrileges  poiisessed 
by  the  Low  Coutitry  pnc»viacee  served,  daring  seme  ttme,  t0 
gyv*  them  protection.  Tjiese  men  emf^e^fed  themselves  ia  , 
wintifig  Ekiglieh  books  against  the  eomlptions  of  the  churdi 
of  Rome ;  against  images,  relies,  pilgnmages ;  aiid  they  ex«  , 
oiled  the  euritisi^fr  of  men  with  regard  to  that  qaestion,  the 
itxMt  important  in  theology,  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  the 
Supfeme  Being.  In  conformity  to  tiie  Lulbemns  and  othet 
Prdtestants,  they  asserted  that  sahratioo  was  oht^^ied  by  faith 
idbne ;  ^^  that  the  most  ii^^ible.  road  to  perditioa  f  was  a 
seiiaiice  oa  ^  good  wwks ;  *'  by  which  t&tms  they  undm^tood 
as  well  the  moml  duties  as  the  ceremonial  and  meoastio 
observances*  The  defenders  of  the  ^UM^ient  religion,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  the  efBcacy  of  good  works;  but 
dsoagh  they  did  not  es^ude  f^om  this  appellation  the  soeial 
Ivrtuesy  h  was  still  the  superstitions  gmful  to  the  chumli 
wbich  they  chiedy  extc^lttl  and  lecommended.  The  books 
eomposed  by  these  fbgitives,  having  stolen  over  to  Englandi 
began  to  make  converts  every  where ;  but  it  was  a  translation 
Df  the  Scriptures  by  TIndal  tfaatrwaa  esteemed  the  most  dan* 
senMis  to  the  eetsbfisbed  faith.  T)m  fiiet  edition  of  .this  work^ 
oomp^osed  with  little  accuracy,  was  found  liable  to  constderi 
able  objections ;  and  Ttndal,  who  was  poor^  and  could  not 
lAfid  to  lose  It  great  part  of  the  impmesioa,  was  longing  fo^ 
m  oppoitunhy  of  correcting  his  errors,  of  which  he  bad  been 
made  sensible.  Tonsti^U  then  bishop  of  London,  soon  aftet 
of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  moderation,  being  desirous  to 
shseourage,  in  tb<3  gentlest  manner,  these  innovations,  gave 
fvivate  orders^  buying  up  <Ul  tbeeopies  that  could  be  found 
at  Antwerp  ;  and  he  burned  them  publicly  in  Cheapaidei  By 
tiiis  measure  <he  supplied  Tindal  with^  moi»y,  enabled  him  to 
print  a  new  and  correct  edition  of  his  work,  and  gave  great 

'    ♦  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

t  Bacrilegiiiin  est  et  impietas  velle  phcere  &eo  per  oper*  et  noil 
per  flolam  fidem.  JUUher  adotrmu  reffem.  Its  videa  quam  dives  mt 
aomo  Chri^tiaxixis  sive  bsptizatus,  qi4  etiim^  volens  non  patestperdoe 
salutem  suiam  quantiscunqiie  peeca^.  Nulla  enim  peccata  possunt 
earn  damnare  nisi  increduHtais.    Id.  tk  CapfivUaU  Bo^hnietk. 
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«iiiidi»1  to  th«  peof  le,  ia  thua  oM&mitti&g  tn  Uw  ftuna*  te 
word  of  God.* 

.  Th9  disciple*  of  the  refonnatioii  liiet  with  little  sevmtjr 
duriog  the  ministry  of  Wolaey,  who,  thcnigfa  himself  a  detgy* 
BUiD,  bore  too  small  a  regard  to  the  ecelesiastioal  ofder  t0 
serve  as  ^aa  instrument  of  their  tyranny:  it  was  ieven  ui 
^  article  of  impeaclnnent  agiunst  hifn,t  that  1^  bis  oooiiivaace 
he  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  that  he  had 
protected  and  acquitted  some  notorious  ofiendenk  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  succeeded  Wols^  as  .chanoelbr,  is  at  once  aa 
ofcgect  deserving  our  compassion^  and  an  instance  of  the  usual 
progress  of  men^s  sentiments  during^  that  age.  This  maB| 
whose  elegant  genius  and  £uniliar  acqvnoBtaiiee  with  the  nohte 
i^irit  of  antiquity  had  givpn  him  very  enlarged  sentimeortSi 
and  who  had  in  his  early  years  advanced  principles  which 
even  at  preamt  would  bo  deemed  somewhat  too  &ee,  had,  in 
the  course  of  events,  been  so  irritated  by  polemics,  and  thrown 
into  such  a  superstitious  attachm^t  to  the  ancient  faith,,  that 
few  inqaisitors  have  bee&  guilty  of  pseater  violence  in  ^m 
prosecution  of  heresy.  Though  adorned  with  the  gentleal 
nmnners,  as  well  as  the  purest  inte^dty,  he  carried  to  the 
utmost  hei^t  his  aversion  to  heterodoxy ;  and  Jaa-^es  Bcan« 
bam,  in  particular,  a  gentleman  of  tlie  Temple,  experienced 
from  him  the  greatest  severitjr.  Bainham,  accused  of  ^stToring 
(he  new  ppinions,  was  carrvEMl  to  Morels  house;  and  having 
Infused  to  discover  his  accompiicesv  the  <2hanceUor  oidered 
him  to  be  whippecLin  his  presence^  and  afterWazds  sent  him 
1o  the  Tower,  where  he  himself  saw  him  put  lo  the  torture* 
The  unhappy  gentleman,*  overcome  by  all  these  severities^ 
abjured,  his  opinions ;  but  feeling  af^rwards  the  deepest  com- 
punction for  his  apostasy,  he  openly  returned  to  his  former 
tenets,  and  even  courted  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  was^ 
^findcmned  as  an  obstinate  and  relapsed  heretic,  and  was 
burned  in  Smithfield.j: 

.  Many  were  hnraght  into  the  bishops^  courts  for  ofiences 
which  appear  trivial,  but  which  were  reg^^rded  as  symbols-  of 
the  party :  some  for  teaching  their  children  the  Lord's  pmyer 
in  English;  others  for  reading  the  New  Testament  in  fiwit 
language,  or  for  speaking  against  pilgrimages.  To  harbor 
I ^ \ — ^ — \ -  '    ■  ■    '-      ..' 
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te  persecuted  pieacben,  to  neglect  the  ftsts  of  the  chuxok, 
to  declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  were  capital  of- 
fences. One  Thomas  Bilney,  a  priest,  who  had  embraced  the 
new  doctrine,  had  been  terrified  into  an  abjuration ;  but  was 
so  haunted  by  remorse,  that  his  friends  dreaded  some  fatal 
effects  of  his  despsdr.  At  last,  Ms  mind  seemed  to  be  mom 
relieved ;  but  this  appearing  calm  proceeded  only  from  the 
resdution  which  he  had  taken  of  expiating  his  past  ofience 
by  an  open  confession  of  the  truth,  and  by  dying  a  martyr  to 
it  He  went  through  Norfolk,  teaching  the  peq)le  to  beware 
of  idolatry,  and  of  trusting  for  their  salvation  either  to  pil* 
grimages,  or  to  the  cowl  of  St.  Francis,  to  the  prayers  of 
ihe  sointa,  or  to  images.  He  was  soon  seized,  tried  in  the 
bishop's  court,  and  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic ;  and  the 
writ  was  sent  down  to  bum  him.  When  brought  to  the  stake, 
he  discovered  such  patience,  fortitude,  and  devotion,  that  the 
spectators  were  much  afiected  with  the  horrors  of  his  punish- 
Boent ;  and  some  mendicant  friars  who  were  present,  fearing 
tirnt  Ins  martyrdom  would  be  imputed  to  them,  and  make  them 
lose  those  alms  which  they  received  from  the  charity  of  the 
people,  desired  him  publicly  to  acquit  them*  of  having  any 
hand  in  his  death.  He  willingly  complied ;  and  by  this  meek- 
ness gained  the  more  on  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Another 
person,  still  more  heroic,  being  brought  to  the  stake  for  de* 
nying  the  real  presence,  seemed  almost  in  a  transport  of  joy  } 
and  he  tenderly  embraced  the  fagots  which  were  to  be  the 
instruments  of  his  punishment,  as  the  means  of  procuring 
him  eternal  rest  In  short,  the  tide  turning  towards  the  new 
doctrine,  those  severe  executions,  which,  in  another  disposi* 
^on  of  men's  minds,  yAyoid  have  sufficed  «to  suppress  it,  now 
served  only  to  diffuse  it  the  more  among  the  people,  and  to 
mspire  them  with  horror  against  the  unrelenting  persecutors. 

But  though  Henry  neglected  not  to  punish  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  which  h&  deemed  heresy,  hi^t  most  formidable  ene- 
mies, he  knew,  were  the  zealous  adherents  to  the  ancient 
religion,  chiefly  the  monks^  who,  having  their  immediate 
dependence  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  apprehended  their  own  ruia 
to  be  the  certain  consequence  of  abolishing  his  authority  ij% 
England.  Peyto,  a  friar,  preaching  before  the  king,  had  .tlu| 
assurance  to  tell  him,"  that  many  lying  prophets  had  deceived 
him ;  but  he,  as  a  true  Micajah,  warned  him,  that  the  dogs 

*  Burnet,  YoL  L  p.  164« 
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would  lick  liui  blood,  m  they  had  ione  Ahah^^^*  The  ktag 
took  ao  DOtioe  of  the  insult ;  hot  allowed  the  pieacb^  ta 
depati  in  peace.  Next  Stinday  he  employed  Dr.  Corren  to 
|M!>each  before  him  ;  who  juatiiied  the  king's  prooeedingB,  and 
gave  Peytb  the'appell&tiotis  of  a  rebel,  a  skinderer^  a  dog^ 
and  a  traitor.  £1M(»,  another  iriar  of  the  same  house,  inter* 
rupted  the  preaoher,  and  told  him  that  he  wae  one  of  the 
lying  prophets,  wh6  sought  to  establish  by  adi:dtery  ihe  auo* 
eession  of  the  crown ;  but  that  he  himself  would  justify  aJI 
fliat  Feyto  had  said.  Henry  sil^iced  the  petulant  ^ar;  but 
showed  no  other  mark  of  reiieiitment  than  ofderuig  Peyto  and 
him  ^  be  summoned  belbie  the  oouneil,  and  to  be  rebuked^ 
ibr  their  effeBCB,f  He  even  here  bore  patiehdysome  new 
kistahces  of  their  obstinacy  and  arrogancie :  when  the  earl  of 
Essex,  a  privy  councillor,  told  them  thaft  they  deserved  for 
^eir  c^nce  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  Elstoa  reptiedy 
that  the  road  to  heaven  lay  as  near  by  water  as  by  land*! 

But  several  itionks  were  detected  in  a  coospimey,  which,  as 
H  might  have  proved  more  daugerous  to  the  king,  was  on  ite 
discovery  attended  with  more  &tal  oofise^uenoes  to  themselves;. 
E/Hzabeth^  Barton^  of  Aldington,  in  Kent,  commonly  called 
the  ^  holy  maid  of  Kent,'*  l^d  been  subject  to  hystencal  fitsv 
which  threw  her  body  into  Unusual  cobvulskms;  and  having 
produced  an  equal  disorder  in  her  mind,  tMude  her  utter  strange 
sayings,  which,  as  she  was  scarcely  oonsciisus  of  them  during 
the  time,  had  soon  aller  en^rely  escaped  her  memory.  Tha 
silly  people  in  the  neighborhood  were  stipuck  widi  thesa 
appearances,  which  they  imagined  to  be  supernatural ;  and 
Richafd  M^ers,  vicar  of  the  parish,  a  designing  fellow^ 
(bunded  on  them  a  projeel,  from  which  he  hoped  to  acquire* 
fctoth  protit  and  consid'eratien*  He  went  to  Warham,  archtehop 
of  Canterbury,  then  alive ;  and  having  given  him  an  account 
6f  EUzabeth^s  revelatl(H)s,  he  so  fkr  wrought  on  that  prudent 
but  superstitious  prelate,  as  to^receii^e  orders  from  lum  to 
watch  her  in  her  trances,  and  carefully  to  tfote  down  all  her 
fiiture  sayings.  The  regard  paid-  her  by  a 'person  Ok  so  high 
a  rank,  soon  rendered  her  still  more  the  object  of  attentiraQ  te 
tfke  neighborhood ;  and  it  vt^s  easy  for  Masters  to  persuade 
fttern,  as  well  as  the  maid  herself,  that  her  ravings  were  iuj^ 

•  Strypei  vol.  L  p.  167. 
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i^GQB  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  Knavery,  as  10  usual,  liocHi  after 
succeeding  to  dehusion,  she  learned  to  counterfeit  trances; 
and  she  then  jittered,  in  an  extraordinary  tone,  such  speeches 
ats  were  dictated  to  her  hy  her  .spiritual  director.  Masters 
associated  with  him  Dr.  Booking,  a  canon  of  CaBterhury ;  and 
their  desigtl  was  to  raise  the  credit  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
which  stood  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  Masters,  and  to  draw  to 
it  such  pilgrimages  as  usually  ^equented  the  more  famoos 
images  and  relics.  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  Elizabeth 
pretended  revelations  which  directed  her  to  have  recourse  to 
that  image  for-  a  cure ;  and  being  brought  before  it,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  multitude,  she  fell  anew  into  convulsions; 
and  after  distorting  her  limbs  and  countenance  during  a  com- 
petent time,  she  afiected  to  have  obtained  a  perfect  recovery 
by  the  intercession  a£  tiie  Virgin.*  This  miracle  was  soon 
bruited  abroad ;  and  the 'two  priests,  finding  the  imposture  to 
succeed  beyond  their  own  expectations,  began  to  extend  their 
views,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  more  important  enter- 
prises. They  taught  their  penitent  to  declaim  against  the  new 
doctrines,  which  she  denonunated  heresy  ;  against  innovatione 
in  ecclesiastical  government ;  and  against  the  king^s  intended 
divorce  from  Catharine.  She  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  if 
he  prosecuted  that  design,  and  married  another,  he  should  not 
be  a  king  a  month  longer,  and  should  not  an  hour  longer 
enjoy  the  favor  of  the  Almighty,  but  should  die  the  death  of  a 
villain.  Many  monks  throughout  England,  either  from  folly 
or  rc^uery,  or  from  faction,  which  is  often  a  complication  of 
both,  entered  into  the  delusion ;  and  one  Deering,  a  friar, 
wrote  a  book  of  the  revelatxons  and  prophecies  of  £[izabeth.f 
Miracles^  were  daily  added  to  increase  the*  wonder ;  and  the 
pulpit  every  where  resounded  widi  accounts  of  the  sanctity 
and  inspirations  of  the  new  prophetess.  Messages  were 
carried  from  her  to  Queen  Catharine,  by  which  that  princess 
was  exhorted  to  persist  in  her  opposition  to  the  divorce ;  the 
pope^s  ambassadors  gave  encouragement  to  the  popular 
credulity ;  and  even  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  though  a 
man  of  sense  and  learnings  was  canned  away  by  an  opinion 
so  ftivorable  to  the  party  which  he  had  espoused.l  The  king 
at  last  begad  to  think  the  matter  worthy  of  his  attention; 
ttid  having  <Nrdered   Elizabeth  and  her  aecom|Mices  to  ba 
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arreited,  ho  brcmght  tiiem  before  the  star  chamber,  whert 
they  freely,  without  being  put  to  the  torture,  made  coiile8-< 
Bion  of  their  guilt  The  parliament,  in  the  session  held  tha 
beginnmg  of  this  year,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against 
scHne  who  weie  engaged  in  this  treasonable  imposture ,  * 
and  Elizabeth  herself,  Masters,  Booking,  Deermg,  Hich^ 
Risby,  Gold,  suffered  for  their  crime.  The  bishop  of  Eoches- 
ter,  Abel,  Addison,  Lawrence,  and  others  were  condemned 
for  misprision  of  treason ;  because  they  had  not  discovered 
some  criminal  speeches  which  they  heard  from  Elizabeth  ;f 
and  they  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  better  to  undeceive 
the  multitude,  the  forgery  of  many  of  the  prophetess's  mira- 
cles was  detected ;  and  even  the  scandalous  prostitution  of 
her  manners  was  laid  open  to  the  public.  Those  passions 
which  so  naturally  insinuate  themselves  amidst  the  warm 
intimacies  maintained  by  the  devotees  of  different  sexes,  had 
taken  place  between  Elizabeth  and  her  confedemtes ;  and 
it  was  found  that  a  door  to  her  dormitory,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  miraculously  opened,  in  6rder  to  give  her 
access  to  the  chapel,  for  the  sake  of  frequent  converse  with 
Heaven,  had  been  contrived  by  Booking  and  Masters  for  less 
refined  purposes. 

[1535.]  The  detection  of  this  imposture,  attended  with  so 
many  odious  circumstances,  both  hurt  the  credit  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, particularly  the  monks,  and  instigated  the  king  to 
take  vengeance  on  them.  He  suppressed  three  monasteries 
of  the  Observantine  friars;  and  finding  that  little  clamor 
was  excited  by  this  act  of  power,  he  was  the  more  encouraged 
to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on  the  remainder.  Meanwhile 
he  exercised  puni^mient  on  individuals  who  were  obnoxious 
tQ  him.  The  parliament  had  made  it  treason  to  endeavor 
depriving  the  king  of  his  dignity  or  titles :  they  had  lately 
added  to  his  other  titles,  that  of  supreme  head  of  the  church : 
it  was  inferred,  that  to  deny  his  supremacy  was  treason; 
and  many  priors  and  ecclesiastics  lost  their  lives  for  this 
new  species  of  guilt.  It  was  certainly  a  high  instance  of 
granny  to  punish  the  mere  delivery  of  a  political  opinion) 
especially  one  that  nowise  affected  the  king's  temporal  right, 
as  a  capital  offence,  though  attended  with  no  overt  act ;  and 
tHe    parliament,  in  passing  this  law,  had  overlooked  all  tha 
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fHTtociples  by  ^ich  a  ciyilized,  much  more  a  free  people^ 
should  be  govemed :  but  the  violence  of  changing  9o  suddenly 
the  whole  system  of  government,  and  making  it  treason  to 
d^iy  what  during  many  ages  it  had  been  heresy  to  assert, 
is  an  event  which  may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary. 
Even  the  stem,  unrelenting  mind  of  Henry  was  at  first 
shocked  with  these  sanguinary  measures;  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  change  his  garb  and  dress ;  pretending  sorrow  fof 
the  necessity  by  which  he  was. pushed  to  such  extremities. 
Still  impelled,  however,  by  his  violent  temper,  and  desirous 
of  striking  a  terror  into  the  whole  nation,  he  proceeded,  by 
making  examples  of  Fisher  and  More,  to  consummate  hu» 
lawless  tyranny. 

John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  a  prelate  eminent 
for  learning  and  morals,  still  more  than  for  his  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  and  for  the  high  favor  which  he  had  long  enjoyed 
with  the  king.  When  he  was  throwp  into  priscxi,  on  account 
of  his  refusing  the  oath  which  regarded  the  succession,  and 
his  concealment  of  Elizabeth  Barton's  treasonable  speeches, 
he  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  all  his  revenuesf  but  stripped 
of  his  very  clothes,  and,  without  consideradon  of  his  extreme 
age,  he  was  allowed  nothing  but  ra^,  which  scarcely  sufficod 
to  cover  his  nakedness.*  In  this  condition  he  lay  in  prison  above 
a  twelvemonth;  when  the  pope,  willing  to  recompense  the 
sufiTerings  of  so  faithful  an  adherent,  created  him  a  cardinal  \, 
though  Fisher  was  so.  indifterent  about  that  dignity,  that,  even 
if  the  purple  were  lying  at  his  feet,  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  stoop  to  take  it.  This  promotion  of  a  man  merely  for  his 
opposition  to  royal  authority,  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
king ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  innocent  person  feel  the 
e£^cts  of  his  resentment  Fisher  was  indicted  for  denying 
the  king's  supremacy,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 
'  The  execution  of  this  prelate  was  intended  as  a  warning  to 
More,  whose  compliance,  on  account  of  his  great  authority 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  his  high  reputatiqp  for  learning 
and  virtue,  was  anxiously  desired  by  the  king.  That  prince 
also  bore  as  great  personal  affection  and  regard  to  More,  as 
his  imperious  mind,  the  sport  of  passions,  was  susceptible  of 
towards  a  man  who  in  any  particular  opposed  his  violent 
inclinations.  But  More  c6uld  never  be  prevailed  on  t0 
seknowledge  any  opinion  so  contrary  to  his  principle*  as  thM- 
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(tf  die  ]dng*to  Bttpnemacy;  and  though  Hemy 'exacted  tiisr 
compliance  fh>ni  the  whole  nation,  there  wn^  as  yet  no  law 
obliging  any  one  to  take  an  oath  to  that  purpose.  Rich,  the 
soUcitor-generaU  was  sent  to  oonferwith  More,  then  a  prisoner, 
who  kept  a  cautious  silence  with  regard  to  the  supremacy : 
be  was  only  inveigled  to  say,  that  any  question  with  regard  to 
the  law  which  established  that  prerogative  was  a  two-edged 
sword ;  if  a  person  answer  one  way,  it  will  confound  his  soul ; 
if  another,  it  will  destiny  his  body.  No  more  was  wanted  to 
found  an  indictment  of  high  treason  against  the  prisoner.  His 
silence  was  called  malicious,  and  made  a  part  of  his  crime ; 
and  diese  words,  which  had  casually  dropped  from  him,  were 
interpreted  as  a  denial  of  the  supremacy.*  Trials  were  mere 
fbrmalities  during  this  reign :  the  juiy  gave  sentence  against 
More,  who  had  long  expected  this  fate^  wad  who  needed  no 
preparation  to  fbrtify  him  against  the  terrors  of  death.  Not 
only  his  constancy,  but  even  his  cheerfulness,  nay,  his  usual 
fiicetiousness,  never  fbrsook  him ;  and  he  made  a  sacrifiee  of 
his  life  to  his  integrity,  with  the  same  indifference  that  he 
maintaiped  in  any  ordinary  occurrence.  When  he  was 
mounting  the  sca^old,  he  said  to  one,  "•  Friend,  help  me  up ; 
and  when  I  come  down  again,  let  me  dbift  for  m3rself."  The 
executioner  cusking  him  forgiveness,  he  granted  the  requei^ 
but  told  him,  ^  You  will  never  get  credit  by  beheading  me, 
my  neck  is.  so  short.''  Then  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
bade  the  executioner  stay  till  he  put  aside  his  beard :  *^  For,'* 
said  he,  ^^  it  never  committed  treason."  Hvthing  was  want- 
it^  to  the  glory  of  this  end,  except  a  better  cause,  more  free 
from  weakness  and  superstition.  But  as  the  man  followed  b«i 
principles  and  sense  of  duty,  hawever  misguided,  hiis  constancy 
and  integrity  are  not  the  less  objects  of  our  admiration.  He 
was  beheaded  in  the  fi%-thipd  3rear  of  his  c^. 

When  the  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  was  reported  at 
Rome,  especially  that  of  the  fbrmer,  who  was  invested  with  die 
dignity  of  cardinal,  every  one  discovered  -the  most  violent  rage 
against  the  king ;  and  numerous  libels  were  published  by  the 
wits  and  orators  of  Italy,  comparing  him  to  Caligula,  Nerot 
Domitian,  and  all  the  most  unrelenting  tyrants  ^  antiquity. 
Clement  VII.  had  died  about  six  montl^  after  he  pronounced 
•tentence  against  the  king ;  and  Paul  IIL,  of  the  name  of  Far* 
OeM,  had  succeeded  to  tfie  papal  throne.    This  pontic;  who. 


wbSe  eardiaat,  hftd  ftlmyv  &y<Mned  Kttafy^s  ernxm^  imd  faopei 
that  personal  finiraosities,  being  buried  with  his  predecessor,  k 
might  not  be  impossible  to  form  an  agreement  with  EnglaiMl : 
«nd  the  king  himself  was  so  desirous  of  aocommodatiDg  mat- 
ters, that  in  a  negotiaticm  which  he  entered  into  with  Francis 
•a  liHie  before  this  time,  he  required  that  that  monarch  should 
eoncrliate  a  friendship  between  him  and  die  court  of  IlomfK 
.But  Henry  was  accustomed  to  prescribe,  not  to  receive  terms ^ 
and  eyen  while  he  was  negotiating  for  peace,  his  iisual  violenoe 
often  curried  him  to  commit  oifences  which  rendered  the  qnar- 
jel  totally  incunvble.  The  execution  of  Fisher  was  regarded 
by  Paul  as  «o  capital  an  injury,  that  he  immediately  passed 
censures  agamst  the  kin^,  citing  him  and  all  his  adherents  tp 
appear  in  £ome  within  ninety  days,  in  order  to  answer  for  thair 
•crimes :  if  tiiey  failed,  he  excommunicated  tbem ;  deprived 
die  king  of  hts  crown;  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict^ 
declared  his  issue  by  Anne  Boleyn  illegitimate ;  dissolved  all 
leagues  which  any  Catholic  princes  had  made  with  him ;  gav<e 
his  kingdom  to  any  invader ;  commanded  the  nobility  to  take 
arms  against  him ;  freed  his  subjects  from  all  oaths  of  aUe^- 
giance;  cut  off  their  commerce  with  foreign  states;  and 
declared  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  seize  them,  to  mdke  slaven 
of  their  perscms,  and  to  convert  their  effects  to  his  own  use^^ 
But  though  these  censures  were  passed,  they  were  not  at  that 
time  openly  denounced ;  the  pope  delayed  the  pubticatioa  titt 
he  ^ould  find  an  agreement  with  England  entirely  desperate; 
and  till  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time-hard  pressed  by  the 
Turks  and  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  cdioukl  be  in  a 
condition  to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution. 

The  king  knew  that  he  might  expect  any  injury  which  it 
^ould  be  in  Charleses  power  to  inflict ;  and  he  therefore  made 
it  the  chief  object  of  his  pi^y  to  incapacitate  that  m^iarch 
ilrom  wreaking  his  resentment  upcm  him.f  He  renewed  faiti 
friendship  wi£  Francis,  and  opened  negotiations  for  manryii^ 
his  infant  daughter,  Elizabedi,  with  the  duke  of  Angouleme, 
third  son  of  Francis.  These  two  monarchs  also  made  advances 
to  the  princes  of  the  Protestant  league  in  Germany,  ever  jeal* 
ous  of  the  emperor's  ambition ;  and  Henry,  besides  remitting 
"tiiem  some  money,  sent  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  as  Francis 
did  Bellay,  lord  of  Langley,  to  treat  with  them.  But  during 
Ihe  fijst  fervors  of  the  raformatk>n,  an  agreement  in  tbeO" 
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logieat  teiMto  was  held,  as  well  aa  a  union  o£  uilAiiiJiB,  lb  be 
essential  to  a  good  corresfwiideDoe  among  states ;  and  though 
both  Francis  and  Henry  flattered  the  German  princes  with 
hopes  of  their  embracing  the  confessicm  of  Augsbourg,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  bad  symptom  of  their  sincerity,  that  they 
exercised  such  extreme  rigor  againSt  all  preachers  of  the  refor- 
mation in  their  respective  dominions.*  Henry  carried  the 
feint  so  &r,  that,  while  he  thought  himself  the  first  theologian 
in  the  woiid,  he  yet  invited  over  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Sturmius, 
Draco,  and  other  German  divines,  that  they  might  confer  wiA 
him,  and  uistruct  him  in  the  foundation  of  thmr  tenets.  These 
theologians  were  *now  of  great  importance  in  the  world ;  and 
DO  poet  or  philosopher,  even  in  ancient  Greece,  where  they 
were  treated  with  most  respect,  had  ever  readhed  equal  applauaa 
mnd  admiratic»  with  those  wretched  composers  of  metaphysi- 
cal polemics.  The  German  princes  told  the  king,  that  ^ey 
could  not  spare  their  divines ;  and  as  Henry  had  no  hopes  ^ 
agreement  with  such  zealous  disputants,  and  knew  that  in 
Germany  the  followers  of  Luther  would  not  associate  with  tba 
disciples  of  Zuinglius,  because,  though  they  agreed  in  every 
thing  else,  they  differed  in  some  minute  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  eucharist,  he  was  the  more  indifferent  on  account  of  this 
refusal.  He  could  also  foresee,  that  even  while  the  league  of 
Smalcalde  did  not  act  in  concert  with  him,  they  would  alwaya 
be  carried  by  their  interests  to  oppose  the  emperor :  and  the 
hatred  between  Francis  and  that  monarch  was  so  inveterate, 
that  he  deemed  himself  sure  of  a  sincere  ally  in  one  or  other 
of  these  potentates. 

[1536.]  During  these  negotiations,  an  incident  happened 
in  England  which  promised  a  more  amicable  conclusion  of 
those  disputes,  and  seemed  even  to  open  the  way  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Henry  and  Charles.  Queen  Catharine  was 
seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  which  at  last  brought  her  to  her 
grave ;  she  died  at  Kimbolton,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon, 
in  the  dflieth  year  of  her  age.  A  little  before  she  expired, 
she  wrote  a  very  tender  letter  to  the  king,  in  w^icb.she  gave 
him  the  appellation  of  '^  her  most  dear  lord,  king,  and  bus- 
band."  She  told 'him  that  as  the  hour  of  her  death  was  now 
approaching,  she  laid  hold  of  this  last  opportunity  to  incpiei»tJ» 
on  him  the  importance  of  his  religious  duty,  and  the  conipam- 
live  emptiness  of  all  human  grandeur  and  enjoynscn^ ;  thai 
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.Imigh  his  foi»kie8s  towards  these  peiiihable  advaiitages  ha^ 

Uirown  her  into  many  calamities,  as  well  as  created  to  himself 
mich  trouble,  she  yet  forgave  him  all  past  injuries,  and  hoped 
that  his  pardon  would  be  ratified  in  Heaven ;  and  Uiat  she  had 
no  other  request  to  make,  than  to  recommend  to  him  his 
daughter,  the  sole  pledge  of  their  loves ;  and  to  crave  his  pro- 
tection  for  her  maids  and  servants.  She  concluded  with  thcs* 
words :  ^^  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  aU 
things."  *  The  king  was  touched,  even  to  the  shedding  of 
tears,  by  this  last  tender  proof  of  Catharine's  affection ;  but 
.Queen  Anne  is  said  to  have  expressed  her  joy  for  the  death 
•of  a  rival  beyond  what  decency  or  humanity  could  permitt 

The  emperor  thought  that,  as  the  demise  of  his  aunt  had 
removed  all  foundation  of  personal  animosity  between  him  and 
Henry,  it  might  not  now  be  impossible  to  detach  him  from  the 
alliance  of  France,  and  to  renew  his  own  confederacy  witli 
England,  from  which  he  had  formerly  reaped  so  much  advan« 
tage.  He  sent  Henry  proposals  for  a  return  to  ancient  amity^ 
upon  these  conditions :  |  that  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  that  he  should  assist  him  in  his  war  with  the 
Turk,  and  that  he  should  take  part  with  him  against  Francis, 
who  now  threatened  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  king  replied, 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  emperor, 
provided  tbat  prince  would  acknowledge  that  the  former  breach 
of  friendship  came  entirely  from  himself:  as  to  the  conditions 
proposed,  the  proceedings  against  the  bishop  of  Rome  were 
so  just,  and  so  iully  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  England^' 
that  they  could  not  now  be  revoked ;  when  Christian  princes 
should  have  settled  peace  among  themselves,  he  would  not  fail 
4o  exert  that  vigor  which  became  him,  against  the  enemies  of 
4he  faith ;  and  after  amity  with  the  emperor  was  once  fully 
restored,  he  should  then  be  in  a  situation,  as  a  common  friend 
both  to  him  and  Francis,  either  to  mediate  an  agreement 
between  them,  or  to  assist  the  injured  party. 

What  rendered  Henry  more  indifferent  to  the  advances  made 
.by  the  emperor  was,  both  his  experience  of  the  usual  duplicity 
and  insincerity  of  that  monarch,  and  the  intelligence  whio'* 
ne  received  of  the  present  transactions  in  Europe.  Francis 
SSibrza,  duke  of  Milan,  had  died  without  issue ;  and  the  em* 
peror  maintained  that  the  duchy,  being  a  fief  of  the  empire* 
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was  devolved  to  him^as  head  of  tlw  Gemaoie  body:  oollo 
give  umbrage,  however,  to  the  states  of  Italy,  he  professed  his 
intention  of  bwestowiBg  that  principality  on  some  prince  who 
should  be  obnoxious  to  no  paky,.aiid  he  even  made  o^r  of  k 
to  the  duke  of  Angoul6me,  third  son  of  Francis.  The  Fi^ooh 
monarch,  who  pretended  that  his  own  right  to  Milan  was  now 
levived  upon  Sfonsa's  death,  was  content  to  substitute  his 
second  son,  the  duke  aC  Orleans,  in  his  place ;  and  the  emperor 
pretended  to  close  with  this  proposal.  But  his  sole  intentioa 
In  that  liberal  concessiixi  was  to  ^in  time,  till  he  should  pot 
himselt  m  a  warlike  posture,  and  be  able  to  carry  9n  ii^vasioa 
into  i'rancis's  dominions.  The  ancient  enmity  ^between  these 
princes  broke  out  anew  in  bnvadoes,  and  in  personal  insults 
on  each  otHer,  ill  becommg  penons  of  their  rank,  aod  still  leas 
suitable  to  men  of  such  unquestioned  bravery.  Charles  soon 
after  mvaded  Provence  in  person,  with  an  army  of  'S£ty  thoup 
sand  men ;  but  met  with  no  success.  His  army  perished  with 
sickness,  tatigue,  famine,  and  other  disasters ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  and  retire  into  Italy 
With  the  brc^en  remains  of  his  forces.  An  army  of  impeiiid- 
mto^  near  thirty  thousand  strong,  which  invaded  France  on  the 
inde  €^  tte  Netherlands,  and  laid  siege  to  Peronne,  made  no 
l^reater  progress,  but  retired  upon  the  approach  of  a  Fr^ich 
aimy.  And  Henry  had  thus  the  satisfeu^tion  to  find)  bo&  that 
.  h}»  ally  Francis  was  likely  to  support  himself  without  foveiga 
assistance,  and  that  his  own  tranquillity  was  fully  insured  by 
^bese  violent  wan  and  animosities  on  the  continent 

If  any  inquietude  remained  with  the  English  court,  it  was 
solely  occasioned  l^  die  state  of  affiiirs  in  Scotland.  James, 
hearing  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  ally  Francis,  genep* 
ously  levied  some  forces ;  and  embarking  them  on  boazd  loo^ 
4iels  which  be  had  hired  for  that  purpose,  landed  them  safely 
tn  France.  He  even  went  over  in  p^cson ;  and  making  haste 
to  join  the  camp  of  the  French  king,  which  then  lay  in  Proi* 
vence,  and  to  partake  of  his  danger,  he  met  that  pnnoe  at 
Lyons,  who,  having  repulsed  the  emperor,  was  now  returning 
to  his  capitaL  Recommended  by  so  agreeable  and  seasonaUe 
an  instance  of  friendship,  the  king  of  Scots  paid  his  addresses 
to  Magdalen,  daughter  of  the  French  monarch;  and  this 
prince  had  no  other  objection  to  the  match  than  what  areas 
from  the  infirm  state  of  his  daughter's  health,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  her  with  an  approaching  enS.  .  But  James  having 
gained  the  afiections  of  the  princess,  and  obtained  her  ooospntf 
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die  father  would  no  longer  oppose  the  united  desires  of  hii 
daughter  and  his  friend  :  they  were  accordingly  married,  and 
soon  after  set  sail  for  Scotland,  where  the  .young  queen,  aa 
Was  foreseen,  died  in  a  little  time  after  her  arrival.  Francis, 
however,  was  afraid  lest  his  ally  Henry,  whom,  he  likewise 
looked  on  as  his  friend,  and  who  lived  with  him  on  a  more 
cordial  footing  than  is  usual  among  great  princes,  should  he 
displeased  that  this  close  confederacy  hetween  France  and 
Scotland  was  concluded  without  his  participation.  He  there- 
fore  despatched  Pommeraye  to  London,  in  order  to  apologize 
lor  this  measure ;  but  Henry,  with  his  usual  openness  and 
freedom,  expressed  such  displeasure,  that  he  refused  even  to 
confer  with  the  ambassador ;  and  Francis  was  apprehensive 
of  a  rupture  with  a  prince  who  regulated  his  measures  more 
by  humor  and  passion  than  by  the  rules  of  political  prudence. 
But  the  king  was  so  fettered  by  the  opposition  in  which  he  was 
engaged  against  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  he  pursued 
no  further  this  disgust  against  Francis  ;  and  in  the  end,  every 
thing  remained  in  tranquillity  both  on  the  side  of  France  and 
of  Scotland. 

The  domestic  peace  of  England  seemed  to  be  exposed  to 
more  hazard  by  the  violent  innovations  in  religion ;  and  it  may  * 
bo~afiirmed  that,  in  this  dangerous  conjuncture,  nothing  insured 
public  tranquillity  so  much  as  the  decisive  authority  acquired 
by  the  king,  and  his  great  ascepdant  over  all  his  subjects. 
Not  only  the  devotion  paid  to  the  crown  was  profound  during 
that  age :  the  personal  respect  inspired  by  Henry  was  consid- 
erable ;  and  even  the  terrors  with  which  he  overawed  every 
one,  were  not  attended  with  any  considerable  degree  of  hatred. 
His  frankness,  his  smcerity,  his  magnificence,  his  generosity, 
were  virtues  w4|ich  counterbalanced  his  violence,  cruelty,  and 
impetuosity.  And  the  important  rank  which  his  vigor,  more 
than  his  address,  acquired  him  in  all  foreign  negotiations, 
flattered  the  vanity  of  Englishmen,  and  made  them  the  more 
willingly  ^endure  those  domestic  hardships  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  The  king,  conscious  of  his  advantages,  was  now 
proceeding  to  the  most  dsmgerous  exercise  of  his  authority ; 
and  after  paving  the  way  for  that' measure  by  several  prepar- 
atory expedients,  he  was  at  last  determined  to  suppress  the 
monasteries,  and  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  their  ample 
revenues. 

The  great  increase  of  monasteries,  if  matters  be  considered 
merely  in  a  political  light,  will  appear  the  radical  inconv6 
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nienee  of  the  Cathoiic  leltgion  ;  and  every  other  disadvantag* 

attending  that  communion  seems  to  have  an  inseparable  con- 
nection with  these  religious  inttitutjons.  Papal  usurpations, 
the  tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  the  multiplicity  of  holidays; 
all  these  fetters  on  liberty  and  industry  were  ultimately  de- 
rived from  the  authority  and  insinuation  of  monks,  whose 
habitations,  being  established  every  where,  proved  so  many 
seminaries  of  superstition  and  of  folly.  This  order  of  men 
was  extremely  enraged  against  Henry,  and  regarded  the 
abolition  of  the  papal  authority  in  England  as  the  removal 
of  the  sole  protection  which  they  enjoyed  against  the  rapacity 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  courtie'rs.  They  were  now  subjected 
to  the  king's  visitation ;  the  supposed  sacred  ness  of  their  bulls 
from  Rome  was  rejected ;  the  progress  of  the  reformation 
abroad,  which  had  every  where  been  attended  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monastic  orders,  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend 
like  consequences  in  England  ;  and  though  the  king  still  miain- 
taincd  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to  which  most  of  the  con- 
vents owed  their  origin  and  support,  it  was  foreseen,  that,  in 
•Vo  progress  of  the  contest,  he  would  every  day  be  led  to 
^part  wider  from  ancient  institutions,  and  be  drawn  nearer 
the  tenets  of  the  reformers,  with  whom  his  political  interests 
loaturally  induced  him  to  unite.  Moved  by  these  considera* 
tions,  the  friars  employed  all  their  influence  to  inflame  the 
people  against  the  king's  government ;  and  Henry,  finding 
their  safety  irreconcUable  With  his  own,  was  determined  to 
seize  the  present  .opportunity,  and  utterly  destroy  his  declared 
enemies. 

Cromwell,  secretary  of  state,  had  been  appointed  vicar- 
general,  or  vicegerent,  a  new  office,  by  which  the  king's 
luapremacy,  or  the  absolute  uncontrollable  power  assumed 
over  the  church,  was  delegated  to  him.  He  employed  Lay- 
ton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Petre,  Bellasis,  and  others,  as  com- 
missioners who  carried  on  every  where  a  rigorous  inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  all  the  friars, 
During  times  of  faction,  especially  of  the  religious  kind,  no 
equity  is  to  be  expected  from  adversaries;  and  as  it  was 
known,  that  the  king's  intention  in  this  visitation  was  to  fin4 
a  pretence  for  aboli^ng  monasteries,  we  may  naturally  con- 
clude, that  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  are  very  little  to 
be  relied  on.  Friars  were  encouraged  to  bring  in  information* 
against  their  brethren;  the  slightest  evidence  was  credited i 
and  even  the  calumnies  spread  abroad  by  the  friends  of  tlHl: 


refgormatiaD,  wete  reg^rd^d  as  gvouods  of  PfooL  Moostrous 
disorders  are  therefore  said  to  have  been  found  in  many  of 
the  religious  houses  ;  whole  convents  of  women  abandoned  to 
lewdness ;  signs  of  abortions  procured,  of  infants  murdered, 
of  unnatural  lusts  between  persons  of  the  same  sex.  It  is 
indeed  probable,  that  the  blind  submission  pf  the  people, 
during  those  ages,  would  render  the  friars  and  nuns  more 
ungua'-ded  and  more  dissolute  than  they  are  in  any  Eoman 
Catholic  country  at  present ;  but  still  the  reproaches,  which  it 
is  safest  to  credit,  are  such  as  point  at  vices  naturally  coa- 
nected  with  the  very  ipstitution  of  convents,  and  with  the 
monastic  life.  The  cruel  and  inveterate  factions  and  quarrels, 
therefore,  which  the  commissioners  mentioned,  are  very  cred- 
ible among  men,  who,  being  confined  together  within  the  sanae 
walls,  never  can  forget  tlieir  cautual  animosities,  and  who, 
being  cut  off  from  all  the  most  endearing  connections  of 
nature,  are  commonly  oursed  with  hearts  more  selfish,  and 
tempers  more  unrelenting,  than  fall  to  the  share  of  other  men. 
The  pious  frauds  practised  to  increase  the  devotion  and  liber- 
ality of  the  people,  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in  an  order 
founded  on  illusions,  lies,  and  superstition.  The  supine  idle- 
ness also,  and  its  attendant,  profound  ignorance,  with  which 
the  convents  were  reproached,  admit  of  no  question ;  and 
though  monks  were  the  true  preservers,  as  well  as  inventors, 
of  the  dreaming  and  captious  philosophy  of  the  schools,  no 
manly  or  elegant  knowledge  could  be  expected  among  men, 
whose  lives,  condenntned  to  a  tedious  uniformity,  and  deprived 
of  all  emulation,  afforded  nothing  to  raise  the  mind  or  culti- 
vate jthe  genius. 

Some  few  monasteries,  terrified  with  this  rigorous  inquisi- 
tion carried  on  by  Cromwell  and  his  comiiiissioners,  surren* 
dered  their  revenues  into  the  king's  hands ;  and  the  monks 
received  small  pensions  as  the  reward  of  ineir  obsequiousness. 
Orders  were  given  to  dismiss  such  nuns  and  friars  as  were 
below  four  and  twenty,  whose  vows  were,  on  that  account, 
supposed  not  to  be  binding.  The  doors  of  the  convents  were 
opened,  even  to  such  as  were  above  that  age  ;  and  every  one 
recovered  his  liberty  who  desired  it.  But  as  all  these  expedi- 
ents did  not  fully  answer  the  king's  purpose,  he  had  recourse 
to  his  usual  instrument  of  power,  the  parliament ;  and  in  ord^ 
to  pi^ep^re  men  for  the  innovations  projected,  the  report  of  the 
-visitors  was  jftiblished,  and  a  general  horror  wjls  endeavored 
to  be  excited  ji  the  nation  against  institutions,  which,  to  tl^lr 
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uncesfoTs  had  been  the  objects  of  the  mcst  profound  ^en- 
eration. 

The  king,  though  determined  utterly  to  abolish  the  monastic 
order,  resolved  to  proceed  gradually  in  this  great  work  ;  and 
he  gave  directions  to  the  parliament  to  go  no  further,  at  present, 
♦ban  to  suppress  the  lesser  monasteries,  which  possessed  reve- 
nues below  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.*  These  were  found 
to  be  the  most  corrupted,  as  lying  less  under  the  restraint  of 
shame,  and  being  exposed  to  less  scrutiny ;  t  and  it  was  deemed 
safest  to  begin  with  them,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the 
greater  innovations  projected.  By  this  act  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues, 
amounting  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  were  granted 
to  the  king ;  besides  their  goods,  chattels,  and  plate,  computed  at 
H  hundre'd  thousand  pounds  more.^  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
opposition  was  made  to  this  important  law :  so  absolute  was 
Iienry^s  authority !  A  court,  called  the  court  of  augmenta- 
tion of  the  king's  revenue,  was  erected  for  the  management  of 
these  funds.  The  people  naturally  concluded  from  this  cu> 
cumstance,  that  Henry  intended  to  proceed  in  despoiling  the 
church  of  her  patrimony.^ 

The  act  formerly  passed,  empowering  the  king  to  name 
thirty-two  commissioners  for  framing  a  body  of  canon  law,  wa? 
renewed;  but  the  project  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
Henry  thought,  that  the  present  perplexity  of  that  law  increased 
his  authority,  and  kept  the  clergy  in  still  greater  dependence. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  completing  the  union  of  Wales 
with  England  :  the  separate  jurisdictions  of  several  great  lords, 
or  marchers,  as  they  were  called,  which  obstructed  the  course 
of  justice  in  Wales,  and  encouraged  robbery  and  pillaging, 
were  abolished ;  and  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts  was 
extended  every  where.  Some  jurisdictions  of  a  like  nature  in 
England  lyere  also  abolished  this  session.  || 

The  commoils,  sensible,  that  they  had  gained  nothing  by 
opposing  the  king's  will  when  he  formerly  endeavored  to  secure 
the  profits  of  wardships  and  liveries,  were  now  tiontented  to 

♦  27  Henry  VEH.  c.  28.  f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

J  It  is  pretended,  (see  Holingshed,  p.  939,)  that  ten  thousand  monks 
Wf^re  turned  out  on  ihe  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries.  If  so, 
most  of  them  must  have  been  mendicants ;  for  the  revenue  obuld  not 
have  supported  near  that  number.  The  meAdicantff*  no  doubly  stiU 
continued  their  former  profession. 

{  27  Henry  Vm.  c.  27.  0  27  Henry  VHI.  c.  4.  . 
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fmme  a  law,*  such  as  he  dictated  to  them.  It  was  enacted^ 
that  the  possession  of  land  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  in  those  who 
have  the  use  of  it,  not  in  those  to  whom  it  is  transferred 
in  trust. 

Afler  ail  these  laws  were  passed,  the  king  dissolved  the  par- 
liament ;  a  parliament  memorable,  not  only  for  the  great  and 
important  innovations  which  it  introduced,  but  also  for  the  long 
time  it  had  sitten,  and  the  frequent  prorogations  which  it  had 
undergone.  Henry  had  found  it  so  obsequious  to  his  will,  that 
he  did  not  choose,  during  those  religious  ferments,  to  hazard  a 
new  election ;  and  he  continued  the  same  parliament  above 
six  years :  a  practice  at  that  time  unusual  in  England. 

The  convocation  which  sat  during  this  session  was  engaged 
in  a  very  important  work,  the  deliberating  on  the  new  transla- 
tion which  was  projected  of  the  Scriptures.  The  translation 
given  by  Tindal,  though  corrected  by  himself  in  a  new  edition, 
was  still  complained  of  by  the'  clergy  as  inaccurate  and  unfaith- 
ful ;  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  ftem,  that  they  should  them- 
selves publish  a  translation  which  would  not  be  liable  to  those 
objections. 

The  friends  of  the  reformation  asserted,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the 
word  of  God  itself,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  will  of  Heaven, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  universal  salvation,  had  published 
that  salutary  doctrine  to  all  nations :  that  if  this  practice  were 
not  very  absurd,  the  artifice  at  least  was  very  gross,  and  proved 
a  consciousness,  that  the  ^glosses  and  traditions  of  the  clergy 
stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  text,  dictated  by 
supreme  intelligence :  that  it  was  now  necessary  for  thfe  peo- 
ple, so  long  abused  by  interested  pretensions,  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  to  examine  whether  the  claims  of  the  eccle- 
siastics were  founded  on  that  charter  which  was  on  all  hands 
acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Heaven :  and  that,  as  a  spirit 
of  research  and  curiosity  was  happily  revived,  and  men  were 
now  obliged  to  make  a  choice  among  the  contending  doctrines 
of  different  sects,  the  proper  materials  for  decision,  and  above 
all,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should  be  set  before  them ;  and  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  which  the  change  of  language  had  some- 
what obscured,  be  again,  by  their  means,  revealed  to  mankind. 

The  favorers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained,  on  the  other 
band,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the  people  see  with  their  own 

'^     •  27  Henry  YUL  c,  10. 
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eyes  was  a  mere  cheat,  and  was  itself  a  very  gross  artifice 
by  which  the  new  preachers  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of 
them,  and  to  seduce  them  from  those  pastors  whom  the  laws, 
whom  ancient  establishments,  whom  Heaven  itself,  had  ap- 
pointed for  their  spiritual  direction :  that  the  people  were  by 
their  ignorance,  their  stupidity,  their  necessary  avocations, 
totally  unqualified  to  choose  their  own  principleis;  and  it  was 
a  mockery  to  set  materials  before  them,  of  which  they  could 
not  possibly  make  any  proper  use :  that  even  in  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  and  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  lay  more 
within  the  compass  of  human  reason,  the  laws  had  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  j  and  had, 
happily  for  their  own  and  the  public  interest,  regulated  their 
conduct  and  behavior :  that  theological  questions  were  placed 
fer  beyond  the  sphere  of  vulgar  comprehension ;  and  eccle- 
siastics themselves,  though  assisted  by  all  the  advantages  of 
education,  erudition,  and  an  assiduous  study  of  the  science, 
could  not  be  fully  assured  of  a  just  deci^on,  except  by  the 
promise  made  them  in  Scripture,  that  God  would  be  ever  pres- 
ent with  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  sho.uld  not  pre- 
vail against  her :  that  the  gross  errors  adopted  by  the  wisest 
heathens,  proved  how  unfit  men  were  to  grope  their  own  way 
through  this  profound  darkness ;  nor  would  the  Scriptures,  if 
trusted  to  every  man's  judgment,  be  able  to  remedy ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  much  augment,  those  fatal  illusions  :  that 
sacred  writ  itself  was  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  gave  rise 
to  so  many  difficulties,  contained  so  many  appearing  contradic- 
tions, that  it  was  the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  could  be 
intrusted  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude : 
that  the  poetical  style  in  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  composed, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  occasioned  uncertainty  in  the  sense, 
by  its  multiplied  tropes  and  figures,  was  sufficient  to  kindle 
the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  and  thereby  throw  civil  society  into  the 
most  furious  combustion :  that  a  thousand  sects  must  arise, 
which  would  pretend,  each  of  them,  to  derive  its  tenets  from 
ihe  Scripture ;  and  would  be  able,  by  specious  arguments,  or 
even  without  specious  arguments,  to  seduce  silly  women  and 
ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of  the  most  monstrous  princi- 
ples :  and  that  if  ever  this  disorder,  dangerous  to  the  magistrate 
himself,  received  a  remedy,  it  must  be  from  the  tacit  acqui- 
escence of  the  people  in  some  new  authority ;  and  it  was 
evidently  better,  without  further  contest  or  inquiry,  to  ieidherd 
peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore  tlM$  more  secure  establisb* 
ments* 
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These  latter  arguments,  being  more  agreeable  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal governments,  would  probably  have  prevailed  in  the  con- 
vocation, had  it  not  been  for  the  authority  of  Cranmer,  Latimer, 
and  some  other  bishops,  who  were  supposed  to  speak  the  king*a 
sense  of  the  matter.  A  vote  was  passed  for  publishing  a  new 
translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  three  years*  time  the  work 
was  finished,  and  printed  at  Paris.  This  was  deemed  a  great 
point  gained  by  the  reformers,  and  a  considerable  advance- 
ment of  their  cause.  Further  progress  was  soon  expected, 
aAerjsuch  important  successes. 

But  while  the  retainers  to  the  new  religion  were  exulting  in 
fteir  prosperity,  they  rhet  with  a  mortification  which  seemed 
to  blast  all  their  hopes:  their  patroness,  Anne  Boleyn,  pos- 
sessed no  longer  the  king^s  favor ;  and  soon  afler  lost  her  life 
by  the  rage  of  that  furious  monarch.  Henry  had  persevered 
lii  his  love  to  this  lady  during  six  years  that  his  prosecution  of 
the  divorce  lasted ;  and  the  more  obstacles  he  met  with  to  the 
gratification  of  his  passion,  the  more  determined  zeisit  did  he 
exert  in  pursuing  his  purpose.  But  the  afiection  which  had 
subsisted,  and  stUl  increased  under  difficulties,  had  not  long 
attained  secure  possession  of  its  object,  when  it  languished 
from  satiety ;  and  the  king's  heart  was  apparently  estranged 
from  his  consort.  Anne's  enemies  soon  perceived  the  fatal 
change ;  and  they  were  forward  to  widen  the  breach,  when 
they  found  that  they  incurred  no  danger  by  interposing  in 
those^  delicate  concerns.  She  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead 
son ;  and  Henry's  extreme  fondness  for  male  issue  being 
thus  for  the  present  disappointed,  his  temper,  equally  violent 
and  superstitious,  was  disposed  to  make  the  innocent  mother 
answerable  for  the  misfortune.*  But  the  chief  means  which 
Anne's  enemies  employed  to  inflame  the  kmg  against  her,  was 
bis  jealousy. 

Anne,  though  she  appears  to  have  been  entirely  innocent, 
and  even  virtuous  ia  her  conduct,  had  a  certain  gayety,  if  not 
levity  of  character  which  threw  her  off  her  guard,  and  made 
her  less  circumspect  than  her  situation  required.  Her  educa-  * 
tion  in  France  rendered  her  the  more  prone  to  those  freedoms ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  conformed  herself  to  that  strict 
ceremonial  practised  in  the  court  of  England.  More  vain 
than  haughty,  she  was  pleased  to  see  the  influence  of  her 
t^eauty  on  aU  around  her ;  and  she  indulged  herself  in  an  easV 
familiarity  with  persons  who  were  formerly  her  equals,  and 

•  Biumet,  ToL  i.  p.  106. 
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who  mi^t  then  have  pretended  to  her  fnendship  and  good 

graces.  Henrys  dignity  was  offended  with  these  popular 
manners ;  and  though  the  lover  had  been  entirely  blind,  the 
husband  possessed  but  too  quick  discernment  and  penetration. 
Ill  instruments  interposed,  and  put  a  malignant  interpretation 
on  the  harmless  liberties  of  the  queen :  the  viscountess  of 
Rocheford,  in  particular,  who  was  married  to  the  queen^s 
brother,  but  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  her  sister-in-law, 
insinuated  the  most  cruel  suspicions  into  the  king's  mind  ;  and 
as  she  was  a  woman  of  a  profligate  character,  she  paid  no 
regard  either  to  truth  or  humanity  in  those  calumnies  which 
she  suggested.  She  pretended  that  her  own  husband  was 
engaged  in  tt  criminal  correspondence  with  his  sister ;  and 
not  content  with  this  imputation,  she  poisoned  every  action  of 
the  queen's,  and  represented  each  instance  of  favor,  which  she 
conferred  on  any  one,  as  a  token  of  affection.  Henry  Norris, 
groom  of  the  stole,  Weston  and  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  the 
king's  chamber,  together  with  Mark  Smeton,  groom  of  the 
chamber,  were  observed  to  possess  much  of  the  queen's 
friendship ;  and  they  served  her  with  a  zeal  and  attachment, 
which,  though  chiefly  derived  from  gratitude,  might  not  im- 
probably be  seasoned  with  some  mixture  of  tenderness  for  so 
amiable  a  princess.  The  king's  jealousy  laid  hold  of  the 
slightest  circumstance ;  and  finding  no  particular  object  on 
which  it  could  fasten,  it  vented  itself  equally  on  every  one 
that  came  within  the  verge  of  its  fury. 

Had  Henry's  jealousy  been  derived  from  love,  thotigh  it 
might  oh  a  sudden  have  proceeded  to  the  most  violent  extrem-  . 
ities,  it  would  have  been  subject  to  many  remorses  and  con- 
trarieties ;  and  might  at  last  h&ve  served  only  to  augment  that 
affection  on  which  it  was  founded.  But  it  was  a  more  stem 
jealousy,  fostered  entirely  by  pride :  his  love  was  transferred 
to  another  object  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  and 
maid  of  honor  to  the  queen,  a  young  lady  of  singular  beauty 
and  merit,  had  obtained  an  entire  ascendant  over  him ;  and 
^  he  was  determined  to  sacrifice  every  Aing  to  the  gratification 
of  this  new  appetite.  Unlike  to  most  monarchs,  who  judge 
lightly  of  the  crime  of  gallantry,  and  who  deem  the  young 
damsels  of  their  court  rather  honored  than  disgraced  by  their 
passion,  he  seldom  thought  Of  any  other  attachment  than  that 
of  marriage ;  and  in  oi3er  to  attain  this  end,  he  underwent 
more  difficulties,  and  conimitted  greater  crimes,  than  those 
wMch  he  sought  to  avoid  by  formmg  that  legal  c.onnectioA. 
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« And  hayiBg  thuaeolertaiiied  the  iwiga  of  nioiiig  hk  new  mii- 
tress  to  his  bed  and  throne^  he  more  willingly  hearkened  to 
every  suggestion  which^thiew  any  imputation  of  guilt  on  the 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  king's  jealousy  first  appeared  openly  in  a  tilting  at 
Greenwich,  where  the  queen  l<appened  to  drop  her  handker- 
.  chief,  an  incident  probably  casual,  but  interpreted  by  him  as 
an  instance  of  ^llantry  to  some  of  her  paramours.*  He 
immediately  retired  from  the  place ;  sent  orders  to  confine 
her  to  her  chnamber;  arrested  Norris,  Brereton,  Weston, 
and  Smeton,  together  with  her  brother  Rocheford ;  and  direw 
them  into  prison.  The  queen,  astonished  at  these  instances 
of  his  fury,  thought  that  he  meant  only  to  try  her ;  but  finding 
him  in  earrest,  she  reflected  on  his  obstinate,  unrelenting  spirit, 
.and  she  prepared  herself  for  that  melancholy  doom  which  was 
awaiting  her.  Next  day,  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  on 
her  way  thither,  she  was  bformed  of  her  supposed  offences,  of 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant :  she  made  earnest  prot- 
estations of  her  innocence  ;  and  when  she  entered  the  priscm, 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  God  so  to  help  her,  as  she 
was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her.  Her  surprise  and 
confusion  threw  her  into  hysterical  disorders ;  and  in  that  situ- 
ation she  thought  that  the  best  proof  of  her  innocence  was  to 
.  make  an  entire  confession ;  and  she  revealed  some  indiscretiom 
and  levities,  which  her  simplicity  had  equally  betrayed  her  to 
commit  and  to  avow.  She  owned  that  she  had  once  rallied 
Norris  on  his  delaying  his  marriage,  and  had  told  him  that  he 
probably  expected  her  when  she  should  be  a  widow  :  she  had 
reproved  Weston,  she  said,  for  his  affection  to  a  kinswoman  of 
hers,  and  his  indifierence  towards  his  wife ;  but  he  told  her  that 
she  had  mistaken  the  object  of  his  affection,  for  it  was  herself; 
.upon  which  she  defied  him.t  She  affirmed  that  Smeton  had 
never  been  in  her  chamber  but  twice,  when  he  played  on  the 
harpsichord  ;  but  she  acknowledged  that  he  had  once  had  the 
boldness  to  tell  her  that  a  look  sufficed  him.  The  king,  instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  the  candor  and  sincerity  of  her  confes- 
sion, regarded  these  indiscretions  only  as  preludes  to  greater 
and  more  criminal  intimacies. 

Of  all  those  multitudes  whom  the  beneficence  of  the  queen's 
temper  had  obliged  during  her  prosperous  fortune,  no  one 
duist  interpose  ^stween  her  ana  the  king's  fury ;  and  the 

♦  Bamet,  voL  i.  p.  108.  t  Strype,  voL  i.  p.  231. 
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'pdnon  whose  advancement  every  breaflb  Itad  fevofWid,  and, 
'  every  countenance  had  smiled  upon,  was  now  left  neglected 
and  abandoned.  Even  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Noifdk, 
preferring  the  connections  of  party  to  the  ties  of  blood,  was 
become  her  most  dangerous  enemy ;  and  all  the  retameis 
io  the  Catholic  religion  hoped  that  her  death  wouW  termiftate 
th6  king's  quarrel  with  Rome,  and  leaVe  him  again  to!  his  nat- 
ural and  early  b^t,  which  had  inclined  him  to  maintain  the 
most  intimate  union  with  the  apostolic  see.  Granmer  alone, 
of  all  tlie  queen's  adherents,  still  retained  his  friendship  for 
her ;  and,  as  far  as  the  king's  impetuosity  permitted  him,  he 
endeavored  to  moderate  the  violent  prejudices  entertained 
ugainst  her. 

The  queen  herself  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  ^  Tower, 
fuUof  the  most  tender  expostulations  and  of  the  warmest  prot- 
estations of  innocence.^_  This  letter  had  no  infhience  on  the 
unrelenting  mind  of  Henry,  who  was  determined  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  new  marriage  by  the  death  of  Anne  Boleya. 
Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeton,  were  tirod ;  but  no 
legal  evidence  was  produced  against  them.  The  chief  proof 
of  their  guilt  consisted  in  a  hearsay  from  one  Lady  WingfieM, 
who  was  dead.  Smeton  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  vain  hopes 
©f  Kfe,  to  confess  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  queen  ;t 
•but  even  her  enemies  expected  little  advantage  from  this  con- 
fession ;  for  they  never  dared  to  confront  him  with  her ;  and 
he  was  immediately  executed  ;  as  were  also  Brereton  and 
Weston.  Norris  had  been  much  in  the  king's  favor,  and  an 
offer  of  life  was  made  him,  if  he  would  confess  his  crime  and 
accuse  the  quefen ;  but  he  generously  rejected  the  proposal, 
and  said  that  in  his  conscience  he  believed  her  entirely  guilt- 
less :  but  for  his  part,  he  could  accuse  her  of  nothing,  and  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  calumniate  an  inno- 
cent person. 

The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  peen», 
consisting  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty-three  more  :  their  uncle,  the 
duke 'of  Norfolk,  presitled  as  high  steward.  Upon  what 
proof  or  pretence  the  crime  of  incest  wasimputeti  to  them,  is 
unknown  :  the  chief  evidence,'  it  is  said,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  that  Rocheford  had  ^  been  seen  to  lean  on  her  bed 
hefcnte  some  company.     Part  of  the  charge  against  lier  was 

^  See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
t  Burnet,  voL  i.  p.  202. 
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atfiaf  sIki  had  aflbnded'to  her  miniofis,  fbat  tiie  king  nevet  had 
her  heart ;  and  had  said  to  each  of  them  apart,  tlwt  she  loved 
him  better  than  any  person  whatsoever ;  "  which  was  to  the 
•lander  of  the  issue  begotten  between  the  king  and  her.^  By 
Utiis  strained  interpretation,  her  guilt  was  brought  under  the 
'Btatnte  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  this  reign ;  in  which  it  was 
declared  criminal  to  thi^w  any  slander  upon  the  king,  queen, 
'or  their  issue.  Such  palpable  absurdities  were  at  that  time 
adrbitted  ;•  and  they  were  regarded  by  the  peers  of  England 
as  a  sufikient  reason  for  sacrifiemg  an  innocent  queen  to  the 
cruelty  of  their  tyrant  Though  unassisted  by  counsel,  she 
defended  herself  with  fnnesence  of  mind ;  and  the  spectators 
could  not  forbear  pronouncing  her  entirdy  innocent  Judg- 
ment, however,  was  given  by  the  court,  both  against  the 
queen  and  Lord  Rocheford ;  and  her  verdict  contained,  that 
«he  should  be  burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king^s  pleasure. 
'  When  this  dreadful  sentence  was  pronounced,  she  was  not 
terrified,  but  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven,  said,  **  O  Father  I 
O  Creator !  thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  tbua 
knowest  that  I  have  not  deserved  tfib  ikte ;  ^  and  then  turning 
4o  the  judges,  m^de  the  most  pathetic  declarations  of  her 
;  innocence. 

'  Henry,  not  satisfied  with  this  cruel  vengeance,  was  resolved 
entirely  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  to 
declare  her  issue  illegitimate:  he  recalled  to  his  m^nory, 
that  a  little  after  her  appearance  in  the  English  court,  some 
attachment  had  been  acknowledged  between  her  and  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Piercy ;  and  he  now  questioned 
that  nobleman  with  regard  to  tiiese  engagements.  Northmn- 
berland  took  an  oath  before  the  two  archbishops,  that  no 
oontract  or  promise  of  marriage  had  ever  passed  between 
them :  he  received  the  sacrament  upon  it,  bijfore  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  others  of  the  privy  council ;  and  this  solemn 
act  he  accompanied  with  the  most  solemn  protestations  of 
veracity.^  The  queen,  however,  was  shaken  by  menaces  of 
executing  the  sentence  against  her  in  its  greatest  ri^r,  and 
was  prevailed  on  to  confess  in  court  softie  lawful  impediment 
to  her  marriage  with  the  king.t  The  afflicted  primate,  who 
Hsat  ad  judge,  thought  himself  obliged  by  tiiis  cobfession  to 
pronounce  the  marriage  hull  and  invalid.  Henry,  in  the 
"toanspof ts  of  his  fury,  did  not  perceive  that  his  proceedings 

•  Herbert,  p.  dM  ♦"  HeyUa,  p.  94. 
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w«ro  totolljr  iiM^oorifltanit,  and  thai  if  bet  marriage  were  tnm 
the  begiiuuDg  invalid,  she  could  not  poasibly  be  guilty  ot 
adultery. 

The  queen  now  prepared  for  eufiering  the  death  to  whidi 
she  was  sentenced.  She  sent  her  last  message  to  .the  kinf, 
and  acknowledged  the  obligations  which  she  owed  htm^  ia 
thus  uniformly  continuing  his  endeaTors  for  her  advancement: 
from  a  private  gentlewoman,  she  said,  he  had  first  made  her 
a  marchioness,  then  a  queen,  and  now,  smce  he  could  raise 
her  DO  higher  in  this  world,  he  was  sending  her  to  be  a  sahit 
ii^  heaven.  She  then  renewed  the  protestations  of  her  inno* 
.cence,  and  recommended  her  daughter  to  his  care.  Before 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  all  who  approached  lier,  she 
made  the  like  declarations ;  and  continued  to  behave  herself 
with  her  usual  serenity,  and  even  with  dieerfulness.  ^^  The 
executioner,^'  she  said  to  the  lieutenant,  ^^  is,  I  hear,  very 
expert;  and  my  neck  is  very  slender:"  upon  whtdi  she 
grasped  it  in  her  hand,  and  smiled.  When  brought,  however, 
to  the  scaffold,  she  softened  her  tone  a  little  with  regard  to 
her  prot^tations  of  innocence.  She  probably  refiect^,  that 
the  obstinacy  of  Queen  Catharine,  and  her  opposition  to  the 
king's  will,  had  much  alienated  him  from  the  lady  Mary: 
her  own  maternal  concern,  therefore,  for  Elizabeth  prevailed 
in  these  last  moments  over  that  indignation  which  the  unjust 
sentence  by  which  she  suffered  naturally  excited  in  her.  She 
said  that  she  was  come  to  die,  as  she  was  sentenced,  by  the 
law  :  she  would  accuse  ncme,  nor  say  any  th'mg  (^  the  ground 
upon  which  she  was  judged.  She  prayed  heartily  for  the 
jking;  called  him  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince;  and 
acknowledged  that  he  had  always  been  to  her  a  good  and 
gracious  sovereign;  and  if  any  one  should  think  proper  to 
canvass  her  cause,  she  desired  him  to  judge  the  best.*  She 
was  beheaded  by  the  executioner  of- Calais,  who  was  sent  for 
as  more  expert  than  any  in  England.  Her  body  was  negli- 
gently thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  elm-tree,  made  to  hold 
arrowsf  and  was  buried  in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  queen  cannot  reasonably 
be  called  in  ^questicm.  Henry  himself,  in  the  violence  of  his 
mge,  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  as  her  lover;  and  though 
)ie  imputed  guilt  to  her  brother,  and  four  persons  mo^  he 
was  able  to  bring  proof  against  none  of  them.    The  whole 
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tenor  of  Jierocttdoet  forbids  us  to  ascribe  to  her  an  abandoned 
ehamcter,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  king's  accusation :  had 
she  been  so  lost  to  all  prudence  and  sense  of  shame,  she  must 
have  exposed  herself  to  detection,  and  afforded  her  enemies 
jorae  evidence  against  her.  But  the  king  made  the  most 
effectual  apology  for  her,  by  maxrybg  Jane  Seymour  the  very 
day  after  her  execution.^  His  impatience  to  gmtify  this  new 
passicHi  caused  him  to  forgpt  all  regard  to  decency ;  and  his 
cruel  heart  was  not  softened  a  moment  by  the  blobdy  catas- 
iKophe  of  a  person  who  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his 
most  tender  affections. 

The  lady  Mary  thought  the  death  of  her  step-mother  a 
proper  q>portunity  for  reconciling  herself  to  the  king,  who, 
besides  other  causes  of  disgust,  had  been  offended  with  her 
on  account  of  the  part  which  she  had  taken  in  her  mother's 
^uart^I.  Her  advances  were  not  at  first  received';  and  Henry 
ezaded  from  her  some  further  proofs  of  submission  and  obe- 
dience :  he  required  thb  young  princess,  then  about  twenty 
years  of  age^  to  adopt  his  theological  tenets ;  to  acknowledge 
fab  supremacy;  to  renounce  &e,pope;  and  to  own  h^^ 
mother's  marriage  to  be  unlawful  and  incestuous.  These 
points  were  of  hard  digestion  with  the  princess;  but  afl^ 
some  delays,  and  even  refusals,  she  was  at  last  prevailed  on 
to  write  a  letter  to  her  father,t  containing  her  assent  to  the 
articles  required  of  her ;  upon  which  she  was  received  into 
favor.  But  notwithstanding  the  jetum  of  the  king's  affection 
to  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage,  he  divested  not  himself  of 
kindness  towards  the  lady  Elizabeth;  and  the  new  queen, 
who  was  blesse(^with  a  singular  sweetness  of  disposition,  dis^ 
covered  strong  proofs  of  attachment  towards  her. 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  subsequent 
events,  made  it  necessary  for  the  king  to  summon  a  new 
parliament ;  and  he  here,  in  his  speeqh,  made  a  merit  to  \^ 
people,  that,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  attending  his 
two  former  marriages,  he  had  been  induced  for  their  good  to 
venture  cm  a  third.  The  speaker  received  this  profession  with 
smtable  gratitude ;  and  he  took  thence  occasion  to  praise  the 
king  for  )iis  wonderful  gifts  of  grace  and  nature :  he  com- 
pared him,  for  justice  and  prudence,  to  Solomon ;  for  strength 
and  fortitude,  to  Samson ;  and  for  beauty  and  comeliness,  to 

♦  Bumet,  vol-  i.  p.  297. 
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^AtNMilom.  The  king  very  humbly  repliedi  by  the  imyjtli  cf 
Ihe  chancellor,  that  he  disavowed  these  praises  ;  since,  if  he 
•were  really  possessed  of  sach  endowments,  they  were  the 
gift  of  Almighty  God  only.  Henry  found  that  the  parlianient 
-was  no  less  submissive  m  deeds  than  complaisant  in  their 
expressions,  and  that  they  would  go  the  same  lengths  as  the 
Ibrmer  in  gratifying  even  his  most  lawless  passions.  EBa 
divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn  was  ratified  ;  •  that  queen  and  all 
iiei*  accomplices  were  attainted  ;  the  issue  of  both  his/omiCT 
marriages  were  tieclared  illegitimate,  and  it  was  even  nuide 
tieason  to  assert  the  legitimacy  of  either  of  them  ;  to  throw 
any  slander  upon  the  present  king,  queen,  or  their  issue,  was 
subjected  to  the  same  penalty  ;  the  crown  was  settled  on  the 
king's  issue  by  Jane  Seymour,  or  any  subsequent  wife;  aiwi 
m  case  he  should  die  without  children,  he  tv^as  empowered,  hy 
Ins  will  or  letters  patent,  to  dispose  of  the  crown ;  an  enor- 
-nu>U3  authority,  especially  when  intrusted  to  a  prince  so  yio* 
lent  and  capricious  in  his  humor.  Whoever,  being  required, 
refused  to  answer  upon  oath  to  any  article  of  this  act  of  set- 
tlement, was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason ;  and  by  tha 
'clause  a  species  of  political  inquiisition  was  established  in  Ae 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  accusations  of  treason  multiplied  to 
'an  unreasonable  degree.  The  king  was  also  empowered  to 
confer  on  any  one,  by  his  will  or  letters  patent,  any  castles, 
honors,  liberties,  or  franchises;  words  which  might  have 
been  extended  to  the  dismembering  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
erection  of  principalities  arid  independent  jurisdictions.  It 
was  also,  by  another  act,  made  treason  to  marry,  without  the 
king's  consent,  any  princess  related  in  the  Ifirst  degree  to  the 
crown.  This  act  was  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  a  design 
formed  by  Thomas  Howard,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
to  espouse  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  the  king,  by 
his  sister  the  queen^of  Scots  and  the  earl  of  Angus.  Howard, 
as  well  as  the  y6ung  lady,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
'She  recovered  hefr  liberty  soon  after ;  but  Jie  died  in  confine- 
ment. An  act  of  attainder  passed  against  him  Uib  session  of 
parliament. 


•  The  parliament,  in  annulling  the  king's  marriage  with  Ann* 
Boleyn,  gives  this  as  a  reason,  **  For  that  his  highness  h^d  chosen  to 
wife  the  excellent  and  yirtuous  Lady  Jane,  who,  for  her  convenieni 
years,  excellent  beautj,  and  pureness  of  flesh  and  bJood,  would  bo 
•pt»  God  iriUiagt  to  eoaceiTe  ii|ue  by  his  haghnoM." 
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Aoolker  aecMsioii  was  likewiiM  gused  to  ^e  aiftliiftrHy  df 
sthe  crown  ;  the  king  or  any  of  hid  suoceason  was  empowered 
to  repeal  or  annul,  by  letters  patent,  whatever  act  of  parlish 
ment  had  been  passed  before  he  was  f>ar  and  twenty  yean 
of  age.  Whoever  maintained  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  by  word  or  writ,  or  endeavored  in  any  manner  to 
lestore  it  in  England,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  pre^ 
muntre ;  that  is,  his  goods  were  forfeited,  and  he  was  put  out 
of  the  protection  of  law.  And  any  person  who '  posseswd 
any  office,  eeclesiasticai  or  civil,  or  received  any  grant  or 
charter  from  die  crown,  and  yet  refbsed  to  renounce  the  pope 
by  oath,  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  The  renuncia- 
tion prescribed  runs  in  the  style  of,  ^^  So  help  me  God,  aft 
saints,  and  &e  holy  evangelists."*  The  pope,  hearing  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  disgrace  and  death,  had  hoped  that  the  door  was 
tjpeirad  to  a  rec<mciliat](m,and  had  been  making  some  advances 
to  Henry :  but  this  was  the  reception  he  met  with,  Henry 
was  now  become  indififetent  with  re^fd  to  papal  censures ; 
and  finding  a  great  increase  of  authonty,  as  well  as  of  revenue, 
to  accrue  from  hb  quarrel  with  Bome,  he  was  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  present  jneasures.  This  pariianient  also, 
even  more  than  any  foregoing,  convinced  him  how  much  he 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  and  what  confidence 
he  might  repose  in  them.  Though  the  elections  had  been 
made  on  a  sudden,  without  any  preparation  or  intrigue,  ^ 
members  discovered  an  unlimited  attachment  to  his  person 
and  govemmentt 

Tbe  extreme  compktistuice  of  the  convocation,  which  sat 
at  the  same  thne  with  the  parliament,  encouraged  him  in  his 
resolution  of  breaking  entirely  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
There  was  secretly  a  great  divknon  of  sentiments  in  the  minds 
of  this  assembly ;  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  had  been 
augmented  by  some  late  succet^s,  the  resentment  of  the 
Cathdiics  was  no  less  excited  by  their  fears  and  losses :  but 
ihe  authority  of  the  king  kept  every  one  submissive  and  silent ; 
find  the  new  assumed  prerogative,  the  supremacy,  with  whose 
limits  no  one  was  fully  acquainted,  restrained  even  the  mos; 
furious  movements  of  tlieological  rancor.  Cromwell  presided 
as  vicar^general ;  and  though  the  Catholic  party  expected, 
that  on  the  fall  of  Queen  Anne,  his  authority  would  receive  m 
Ipreat  shock,  they  were  surprised  to  find  him  still  maintain  th# 
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•Bme  enUi  as  befen.  With  the  ncai^geneml  concurred 
Cramner  the  primate,  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcest€r,>Shaxton 
of  Salisbury,  Hilsey  of  Rochester,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Barlow 
of  St  David^s.  The  opposite  faction  was  headed  by  Lee, 
archbishop  of  York,  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London,  Tonstal  of 
Durham,  Gardner  of  Winohester,  Longland  of  LincoUi,  Sher- 
borne of  Chichester,  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carlisle. 
The  former  party,  by  their  opposition  to  the  pope,  seconded 
the  king's  ambition  and  love  of  power:  the  latter  party,  by 
maintaining  the  ancient  theological  tenets,  were  more  con? 
Cbrmable  to  his  speculative  principles :  and  both  of  them  had 
alternately  the  advantage  of  gaining  on  his  humor,  by  which 
he  was  more  governed  than  .by  either  of  these  motives. 

The  church  in  general  was  averse  to  the  reformation ;  and 
the  lower  house  of  convocation  framed  a  list  of  opinions,  in 
the  whole  sixty-seven,  which  they  pronounced  erroneous,  and 
which  was  a  collection  of  principles,  some  held  by  the  ancient 
Ifollards,  others  by  the  modern  Protestants,  or  Gospellers,  as 
they  were,  sometimes  called.  These  opinions  they  sent  to  the 
upper  house  to  be  censured ;  b\3A  in  the  preamble  of  their 
representation,  they  discovered  the.  servile  spirit  by  which  they 
were  governed.  They  saidlj  "  that  they  mtended  not  to  do  or 
speak  any  thing  which  might  be  unpleasant  to  the  king,  whom 
they  acknowledged  their  supreme  head,  and  whose  commands 
they  were  resoliced  to  obey ;  renouncing  the  pope's  usurped 
authority,  with  all  his  laws  and  inventions,  now  extinguished 
and  abolished ;  and  addicting  themselves  to  Ahsiighty  God 
and  his  laws,  and  unto  the  king  and  the  laWs  made  within  this 
kingdom."* 

*  The  convocation  came  at  last,  after  some  debate,  to  decide 
articles  of  faith ;  and  their  tenets  were  of  as  motley  a  kind  as 
the  assembly  itself,  or  rather  as  the  king's  system  of  theology, 
by  which  they  were  resolved  entirely  to  square  their  prmciples. 
They  determined  the  standard  of  faith  to  consist  in  the 
Scriptures  and  the  three  creeds,  the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian;  and  this  article  was  a  signal  victory  to  the 
reformers :  auricular  confession  and  penance  were  admitted, 
a  doctrine  agreeabfe  to  the  Catholics :  no  mention  was  made 
of  marriage,  extreme  unction,  confirmation,  or  holy  orders, 
as  sacraments;  and  in  this  omission  the  influence  of  the 
Protestants  appeared:    the  real  presence  was  asserted  coo* 

*  Collier,  toL  U.  p.  119* 
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formably  to  the  ancient  doctrine :  the  terms  of  acceptance 
were  established  to  be  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  mercy 
and  good  pleasure  of  God,  suitably  to  the  new  principles. 

So  far  the  two  sects 'seem  to  have  made  a  fair  partition 
by  alternately  sharing  the  several  clauses.  In  framing  the^ 
subsequent  articles,  each  of  them  seems  to  have  thrown  in  its 
ingredient  The  Catholics  prevailed  in  asserting,  that  the  use 
of  images  was  warranted  by  Scripture;  the  Protestants,  in 
warning  the  people  against  idolatry,  and  the  abuse  of  these 
sensible  representations.  The  ancient  faith  was  adopted  in 
maintaining  the  expedience  of  praying  to  saints^  the  late 
innovations  in  rejecting  the  peculiar  patronage  of  saints  to 
any  trade,  profession,  or  course  of  action.  The  former  rites 
of  worship,  the  use  of  holy  water,  and  the  ceremonies  prac- 
tised on  Ash  Wednesday,  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and 
other  festivals,  were  still  medntained  ;  Kut  the  new  refinements, 
which  made  light  of  these  institutions,  were  also  adopted,  by 
the  convocation's  denying  that  they  had  any  immediate  power 
of  remitting  sin,  and  by  its  asserting  that  their  sole  merit 
consisted  in  promoting  pious  and  devout  dispositions  in  the 
mind. 

But  the  article  with  regard  to  purgatory  contains  the  most 
curious  jargon,  ambiguity,  and  hesitation,  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  opposite  tenets.  It  was  to  this  purpose  :  ^^  Since, 
according  to  due  order  of  charity,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees, 
and  divers  ancient  authors,  it  is  a  very  good  and  charitable 
deed  to  pray  for  souls  departed,  and  since  such  a  practice 
has  been  maintained  in  the  church  ^  from  the  beginning,  aD 
bishops  and  teachers  should  instruct  t&e  people  not  to  be 
grieved  for  the  continuance  of  the  same.  But  since  the  place 
Vhere  departed  souls  are  retained  before  they  reach  paradise, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  pains,  is  lefl  uncertain  by 
Scripture,  all  such  questions  are  to  be  submitted  to  God,  to 
whose  mercy  it  is  meet  and  convenient  to  commend  the 
deceased,  trusting  that  he  accepteth  our  prayers  for  them.''  • 

These  articles,  when  framed  by  the  convocation,  and  cor^ 
rected  by  the  king,  were  subscribed  by  every  member  of  that 
assembly ;  while,  perhaps,  neither  there  nor  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  could  one  man  be  found,  except  Henry  him- 
self, who  had  adppted  precisely  Aese  very  doctrines  and  opin- 
bns.     For  though  there  be  not  any  contradiction  in  the  tenets 

•  CoUier,  voL  IL  p.  122,  et  seq.    Fuller.     Btixnet,  voL  L  p.  216. 
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above  roentioned,  it  had  happened  in  England,  as  in  all  coun- 
tries where  factious  divisions  have  place  ;  a  certain  creed  was 
embraced  by  each  party  ;  few  neuters, were  to  be  found  ;  and 
these  consisted  only  of  speculative  or  whimsical  people,  of 
whom  two  persons  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  an  agreement 
in  the  same  dogmas.  The  Protestants,  all  of  them,  carried 
their  opposition  to  Rome  further  than*  those  articles*  none  of 
the  Catholics  went  so  far :  and  the  king,  by  being  able  to  retain 
the  nation  in  such  a  delicate  medium,  displayed  the  utmost 
power  of  an  imperious  despotism  of  which  any  history  fur- 
nishes an  example.  To  change  the  religion  of  a  country,  even 
when  seconded  by  a  party,. is  one  of  the  most  perilous  enter- 
prises which  any  sovereign  can  attempt,  and  often  proves  the 
rhost  destructive  to  royal  authority.  But  Hetiry  was  able  to 
set  the  political  machine  in  that  furious  movement,  and  yet 
regulate  and  even  stop  its  career:  he  could- say  to  it,  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther :  and  he  made  every  vote  of  his 
parliament  and  convocation  subservient,  not  only  to  his  inter- 
ests and  passions,  but  even  to  his  greatest  caprices ;  nay,  to  his 
most  refined  and  most  scholastic  subtilties. 

The  concurrence  of  these  two  national  assemblies  served, 
no  doubt,  to  increase  the  king's  power  over  the  people,  and 
raised  him  to  an  authority  more  absolute  than  any  prince  in  a 
simple  monarchy,  even  by  means  of  military  force,  is  ever 
able  to  attain.  But  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which 
the  most  slavish  submissivm  cannot  be  extended.  All  the 
late  innovations,  particularly  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller 
monasteries,  and  the  imminent  danger  to  which  all  the  rest 
were  exposed,*  had  bred  discontent  among  the  people,  and 
had  disposed  them  to  rfevolt.  The  expelled  monks,  wandering 
about  the  country,  excited  both  the  piety  and  compassion  of 
men ;  and  as  the  ancient  religion  took  hold  of  the  populace 
by  powerful  motives,  suited  to  vulgar  capacity,  it  was  able, 
now  that  it  was  brought  into  apparent  hazard,  to  raise  the 
strongest  jseal  in  its  favor.t  Discontents  had  even  reached 
some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  ancestors  had  founded 
the  monasteries,  and  who  placed  a  vanity  in  those  institutions, 
ais  well  as  reaped  some  benefit  from  them,  by  the  provisions 
which  they  afforded  them  for  their  younger  children.  The 
more  superstitious  were  interested  for  the  souls  of  their  fore 
^U _ 

*  Sea  note  L,  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 
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ftthers,  which,  tiiey  believed,  Must  now  lie  during  many  ages 
iii  the  torments  of  purgatory,  for  want  of  masses  to  relieve 
(hem.  It  seemed  unjust  to  abolish  pious  institutions  for  the 
feuUs,  real  or  pretiended,  of  individuals.  Even  the  most  mod-  * 
erate  and  reasonable  deemed  it  somewhat  iniquitous,  that  nien 
#ho  had  been  invited  into  a  course  of  life  by  all  the  laws, 
human  and  divine,  which  prevailed  in  their  country,  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  possessions,  and  so  little  care  be  taken  of 
their  future  subsfstence.  And  when  it  was  obseh'ed,  that  the 
rttpacity  and  bribery  of  the  commissioners  and  others,  em- 
ployed in  visiting  the  monasteries,  intercepted  much  of  the 
profits  resulting  from  these  confiscations,  it  tended  much  to 
increase  the  general  discontent.* 

But  the  people  did  not  break  into  open  sedition  tia  the 
complaints  of  the  secular  clergy  concurred  with  those  of  the 
regular.  AsCromwelPs  person  was  littlis  acceptable  to  the 
ecclesiastics,  the  authority  which  he  exercised,  being  so  new^ 
so  absolute,  so  unlimited,  inspired  them  with  disgust  and  terror. 
He  published,  in  the  king's  name,  without  the  consent  either 
of  parliament  or  convocation,  an  ordinance  by  which  he 
retrenched  many  of  the  ancient  holy  days ;  prohibited  several 
superstitions  gainful  to  the  clergy,  such  as  pilgrimages,  images, 
relics ;  and  even  ordered  the  incumbents  in  the  parishes  to 
get  apart  a  considerable  portion  of  their  revenue  for  repairs, 
and  for  the  support  of  exhibitioners  and  the  poor  of  their  par* 
ish.  Hie  secular  priests,  finding  themselves  thus  reduced  to 
a  grievous  servitude,  instilled  into  the  people  those  discontents 
which  they  had  long  harbored  iii  their  own  bosoms. 

The  first  rising  was  in  Lincolnshire.  It  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Mackrel,  prior  of  Barlings,  who  was  disguised  like  a  mean 
mechanic,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  Captain  Cobler.  This 
tumultuary  army  amounted  to  above  twenty  thousand  men  ;t 
but  notwithstanding  their  number,  they  showed  little  disposition 
of  proceeding  to  extremities  against  the  king,  and  seemed  stOI 
overawed  by  his  authority.  They  acknowledged  him  to  be 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but  they  complained 
of  suppressing  the  monasteries,  of  evil  counsellors,  of  persons 
meanly  bom  raised  to  digni^,  of  the  danger  to  which  the  jew- 
els and  plate  of  their  parochial  churches  were  exposed ;  and^ 
they  prayed  the  king  to  consult  the  nobility  of  the  realm  con* 

^  Bumety  ToL  i.  p.  223. 
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oernbg  the  redrew  of  these  grievances.*  He^^  was  litdo 
disposed  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  dang(ii,  especially  from 
a  low  multitude  whom  he  despised.  He  sent  forces  against 
^e  rebels,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  he 
retuimed  them  a  very  sharp  answer  to  their  petition.  There 
were  some  gentry  whom  the  populace  had  constrained  to  take 
part  with  them,  and  who  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Suffolk.  They  informed  him,  that  resentment  against  the 
king's  reply  was  the  chief  cause  which  retained  the  malecon- 
tents  in  arms,  and  that  a  milder  answer  would  probably  sup- 
press the  rebellion.  Henry  had  levied  a  great  force  at  L(Hidon, 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  rebels ;  and 
being  so  well  supported  by  power,  he  thought  that,  without 
losing  his  dignity,  he  might  now  show  them  some  greater 
condescension.  He  sent  a  new  proclamation,  requiring  them 
to  return  to  their  obedience,  with  secret  assurances  of  pardon. 
This  expedient  had  its  effect :  the  populace  was  dispersed : 
Mackiel  and  some  of  their  leaders  fell  into  the  king's  hands, 
and  were  executed  :  the  greater  part  of  the  multitude  retired 
peaceably  to  their  usual  occupations :  a  few  of  the  more  ob- 
stinate fled  to  the  north,  where  they  joined  the  insurrection 
that  was  raised  in  those  parts. 

The  northern  rebels,  as  they  were  more  numerous,  were 
also  on  other  accounts  more  formidable  than  those  of  Lincola- 
shire ;  because  the  people  were  there  more  accustomed  to 
arms,  and  because  of  thair  vicinity  to  the  Scots,  who  might 
make  advantage  of  these  disorders.  One  Aske,  a  geatleman, 
had  taken  the  command  of  them,  and  he  possessed  the  art  of 
governing  the  populace.  Their  enterprise  tiiey  called  the  "  pil- 
grimage of  grace  :  "  some  priests  marched  before  in  the  habits 
of  their  order,  carrying  crosses  in  their  hands :  in  their  ban- 
ners was  woven  a  crucifix,  with  the  representation  of  a  chalice, 
and  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ :  f  they  wore  on  their  sleeve 
an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  wrought 
in  the  middle :  they  all  took  an  oath,  that  they  had  entered 
into  the  pilgrimage  of  grace  from  no  other  motive  than  their 
love  to  God,  their  care  of  the  king's  person  and  issue,  their 
desire  of  purifying  the  nobility,  of  driving  base-born  persons 
from  about  the  king,  of  restoring  the  church,  and  of  suppress- 
ing heresy.  Allured  by  these  fair  pretences,  about  forty  thou- 
ffand  men  from  the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  Lancaster,  and 
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those  northern  provinces,  flocked  to  their  standard ;  and  their 
xeal,  no  less  than  their  numbers,  inspired  the'  court  with  appre« 
hensions. 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  moved  by  his  regard  for  the  king^s  . 
service,  raised  forces,  though  at  first  without  any  commis* 
flion,  in  order  to  oppose  the  rebels.  The  earl  of  Cumberland 
repulsed  them  from  his  castle  of  Skipton :  Sir  Ralph  Even 
defended  Scarborough  Castle  against  theln :  •  Courtney,  mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  the  king's  cousin-german,  obeyed  orders  firom 
court,  and  levied  troops.  The  earls  of  Huntingdon,  Derby,  and 
Rutland  imitated  his  example.  The  rebels,  however,  pre- 
vailed in  Inking  both  Hull  and  York :  they  had  laid  siege  to 
Pomfret  Castle,  into  which  the  archbishop  of  York  and  L<5rd 
Darsy  had  thrown  themselves.  It  was  soon  surrendered  to 
them ;  and  the  prelate  and  nobleman,  who  secretly  wished 
success  to  the  insurrection,  seemed  to  yield  to  the  force  im- 
posed on  them,  and  joined  the  rebels. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed  general  of  the  king's 
forces  against  the  northern  rebels;  and  as  he  headed  the 
party  at  court  which  supported  the  ancient  religion,  he  waa 
also  suspected  of  bearing  some  favor  to  the  cause  which 
he  was  sent  to  oppose.  His  prudent  conduct,  however,  seems 
to  acquit  him  of  this  imputation.  He  encamped  near  Don- 
caster,  together  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  as  his  army 
was  small,  scarcely  exceeding  five  thousand  men,  he  made 
choice  of  a  post  where  he  had  a  river  in  front,  the  ford  of  which 
he  purposed  to  defend  against  the  rebels.  They  had  intended 
to  attack  him  in  the  morning ;  but  during  the  night  there  fell 
such  violent  rains  as  rendered  the  river  utterly  unpassable ; 
and  Norfolk  wisely  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  into 
treaty  with  them.  In  order  to  open  the  door  for  negotiation, 
he  sent  them  a  herald  ;  whom  Aske,  their  leader,  received  with 
great  ceremony ;  he  himself  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  the 
mrchbishop  of  York  on  one  hand,  and  Lord  Darcy  on  the  other. 
It  was  agreed  that  two  gentlemen  should  be  despatched  to  the 
king  with  proposals  from  the  rebels ;  and  Henry  purposely 
delayed  giving  an  answer,  and  allured  them  with  hopes  of 
entire  satisfaction,  in  expectation  that  necessity  would  soon 
oblige  them' to  disperse  themselves.  Being  informed  that  his 
arti^ce  had  in  a  great  measure  succeeded,  he  required  them 
instantly  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  mercy  ;  prom- 
ising, a  jwirdon  to  all,  except  six  whom  he  named,,  and  four 
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wbem  he  reaerved  to  himself  the  power  of  wtoMog.  Buf 
thouffh  the  greater  part  of  the  rebels  had  gone  home  for  want 
of  smwistence,  they  had  entered  into  the  most  Memn  engage* 
ments  to  return  to  their  standards  in  case  the  king^s  answer 
should  not  prove  satisfactory.  Norfolk,  therefore,  soon  fpund 
)iimself  in  the  same  difficulty  as  before;  and  he  opened  a@^ 
a  negotiation  with  the  leaders  of  the  multitude.  He  engaged 
them  to  send  three  hundred  persons  to  Doncaster  wi^  propo- 
sals fcHT  an  accommodation ;  and  he  hoped,  by  intrigue  and 
separate  interests,  to  throng  dissension  among  so  great  a  nunif 
ber.  Aske  himself  had  intended  to  be  one  of  the  deputies,  and 
be  required  a  hostage  for  his  security :  but  the  king,  when  con- 
sulted, replied,  that  he  knew  no  gentleman,  or  other,  whom  he 
esteemed  so  little  as  to  put  him  in  pledge  for  such  a  villain. 
The  demands  of  the  rebels  were  so  exorbitant,  that  Norfolk 
rejected  them ;  and  they  prepared  again  to  decide  the  contest 
by  arms.  They  were  as  formidable  as  ever,  both  by  their 
numbers  and  spirit ;  and  notwithstanding  the  small  river  which 
lay  between  them  and  the  royal  army,  Norfol)c  had  great  rea- 
ison  to  dread  the  elfects  of  their  fury.  But  while  they  were 
preparing  to  pass  the  ford,  rain  fell  a  second  time  in  such 
abundance,  as  made  it  impracticable  for  them  to  execute  their 
design ;  and  the  populace,  partly  reduced  to  necessity  by  want 
of  provisions,  partly  struck  with  superstition  at  being  dius  again 
disappointed  by  the  same  accident,  suddenly  dispersed  them* 
selves.  Thje  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  received  powers  for 
that  end,  forwarded  the  dispersion  by  the  promise  of  a  general 
amnesty ;  and  the  king  ratified  this  act  of  clemency.  He  pub- 
lished, however,  a  manifesto  against  the  rebels,  and  an  i^naw^ 
to  their  complaints ;  in  which  he  employed  a  very  lofly  stjrlp, 
suited  to  so  haughty  a  monarch.  He  told  them,  that  they 
ought  no  more  to  pretend  giving  a  judgment  with  regard  ti? 
government,  than  a  blind  man  with  iregard  to  colors.  -  ^^  And 
we,^^  he  added,  ^  with  our  whole  council,  think  it  right  strange 
that  ye,  who  be  but  brutes  andinexpert  folk,  do  take  upon  you 
to  appoint  us  who  be  meet  or  not  for  our  council.^^ 

[1537.]  As  this  pacification  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  Norfolk  was  ordered  to  keep  his  army  together, 
and  to  march  into  the  northern  parts,  in  order  to  exact  a  gen- 
eral submission.  Lord  Darcy,  as  well  as  Aske,  was  sent  tor 
lo  court ;  and  the  Ibrmer,  upon  his  refusal  or  delay  to  appearr 
was  thrown  into  prison.  Every  place  was  full  of  jealousy  am 
eompiaints.    A  new  insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  MuB' 
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gtBw&  and  Tilby ;  aad  the  rebels  besieged  Gadide  with  eighl 
thousand  men.  Being  repulsed  by  that  city,  they  were  en- 
countered in  {heir  retreat  by  Norfolk,  who  put  them  to  flight ' 
and  having  made  prisoners  of  all  their  officers,  except  MuSf 
grave,  who  escaped,  he  instantly  put  them  to  death  by  mar- 
tial law,  to  the  number  of  seventy  persons.  An  attempt  made 
by  Sir  Francis  Bigot  and  Halam  to  surprise  Hull,  met  with  no 
better  success ;  and  several  other  risings  were  suppressed  by 
the  vigilance  of  Norfolk.  The  king,  enraged  by  these  midti* 
plied  revolts,  was  determined  n!bt  to  adhere  to  the  general 
pardon  which  he  bad  granted ;  and  from  a  movement  of  hi9 
usual  violence  he  made  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Nor* 
folk,  by  command  from  his  master,  spread  the  royal  banner* 
and,  wherever  he  thought  proper,  executed  martial  law  in  th^ 
punishment  of  offender?*  Besides  Aske,  leader  of  the  firs| 
insurrectbn,  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  John  Bulmer,  Si| 
Thomas  Piercy,  Sir  Stephen  Hamilton,  Nicholas  Xempes^ 
William  Lumley,  and  many  others,  were  thrown  into  prison } 
^nd  roo§t  of  them  were  condemned  and  executed.  Lord  Hus^ 
sey  was  found  guilty,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  insurrection  of 
Lincobishire,  and  was  executed  at  L'mcoln.  Lord  Darcy ,  though 
he  pleaded  compulsion,  and  appealed  for  his  justification  to « 
long  life  spent  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  was  beheaded  oq 
Tower  Hill.  Before  his  execution,  he  accpsed  Norfolk  of 
having  secretly  encouraged  the  rebels ;  but  H^nry,  either  een« 
sible  of  that  nobleman's  services,  aiad  convinced  of  his  fidelityi^ 
or  afraid  tP  offend  one  of  9uch  extensive  power  and  great' 
capacity,  rejected  the  information.  Being  now  satiated  with 
punishing  the  rebels,  he  published  anew  a  general  pardon,  tg 
which  he  faithfully  adhered ;  ♦  and  he  erected,  by  patent,  a 
court  of  justice  at  York,  for  deciding  lawsuits  in  the  northern 
counties ;  a  demand  which  had  been  made  by  the  rebels. 

Soon  af\er  this  prosperous  success,  an  event  happened 
whi6h  crowned  Henry's  joy  —  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Edward.  Yet  was  not  his  happines* 
without  alloy :  the  queen  died  two  days  afler.f  But  a  eo^ 
had  so  long  been  ardently  wished  for  by  Henry,  and  was  no^ 
become  so  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  with  regard 
to  the  succession,  aAer  the  acts  declaring  the  two  princosseii 
♦  Illegitimate,  that  die  king's  affliction  was  drowned  in  ^i*  W^ 
and  he   expressed  greai  sfatisfaction  on  the  occasion.    Th^ 
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prnoe,  not  six  days  old,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester.  Sir  Ed  ward,  Seymour,  the 
queen's  brother,  formerly  made  Lord  Beauchamp,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Hertford.  Sir  William  Fitz-Williams, 
high  admiral,  was  created  earl  of  Southampton  ;  Sir  William 
Paulet,  Lord  St  John ;  Sir  John  Russel,  Lord  Russel. 

[1538.]  The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  birth  of 
a  son,  as  they  confirmed  Henry's  authority  at  home,  increased 
his  consideration  among  foreign  princes,  ^and  made  his  alli- 
ance be  courted  by  all  parties.  He  maintained,  however,  a 
neutrality  in  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  with  various 
success,  and  without  any  decisive  event,  between  Charles 
and  Francis ;  and  though  inclined  more  to  favor  the  latter,  he 
determined  not  to  incur,  without  necessity,  either  hazard  or 
expense  on  his  account.  A  truce  concluded  about  this  time 
between  these  potentates,  and  afterwards  prolonged  for  ten 
years,  freed  him  from  all  anxiety  on  account  of  his  ally,  and 
reestablished  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Henry  continued  desirous  of  ciementing  a  union  with  tho 
German  Protestants ;  and  fo^  that  purpose  he  sent  Christopher 
Mount  to  a  congress  which  they  held  at  Brunswick ;  but  that 
minister  made  no  great  progress  in  his  negotiation.  The 
princes  wished  to  know  what  were  the  articles  in  their  confes- 
sion which  Henry  disliked ;  and  they  sent  new  ambassadors 
to  him,  who  had  orders  both  to  negotiate  and  to  dispute. 
•  They  endeavored  to  convince  the  king,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
a  mistake  in  administering  the  eucharist  in  ohe  kind  only,  in 
allowing  private  masses,  and  in  requiring  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.*  Henry  would  by  no  means  acknowledge  any  error 
in  these  particulars ;  and  was  displeased  that  they  should  pre- 
tend to  prescribe  rules  to  so  great  a  monarch  and  theologian. 
He  found  arguments  and  syllogisms  enough  to  defend  his 
cause ;  and  he  dismissed  the  ambassadors  without  comigg  to 
any  conclusion.  Jealous,  also,  lest  his  own  subjects  should 
become  such  theologians  as  to  question  his  tenets,  he  used 
great  precaution  in  publishing  that  translation  of  the  Scripture 
which  was  finished  this  year.  He  would  only  allow  a  copy 
of  it  to  be  deposited  in  some  parish  churches,  where  it  was 
fixed  by  a  chain  :  and  he  took  care  to  inform  the  people  by 
proclamation,  "  that  this  indulgence  was  not  the  effect  of  his 
duty,  but  of  his  goodness  and   his  liberality  to  them ;  who 

•  CoUmi^  toL  iir  p.  146,  from  the  Cott.  lib.    Cleopatta,  E.  ft  fol. 
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A09afoie  riiould  iim  it  modttttelyy  for  the  incrMse  d  TiitM, 
Aot  of  strife :  and  iw  ordrnd  dtst  no  man  slKiuld  read  Ad 
BiUe  aloud,  ao  as  to  diatinb  the  prieat  while  he  sang  mass,  nor 
•resume  to  expound  doubtful  i^aces  without  advice  from  the 
isaned.''  In  tins  measure,  as  in  Oia  rsst,  he  still  halted  half 
way  between  the  Catholios  and  the  Ptotestants. 

xhere  was  only  one  par^ular  in  which  Heniy  was  qnba 
decisive ;  because  he  was  there  impelled  by  his  avarice,  or, 
more  properiy  speaking,  hb  mpaeity,  the  conaefoenee  of  Us 
pcofusion:  this  measure  was,  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
monasteries.  The  (Hcsent  opportunity  seemed  fiivoyable  for 
that  great  enterprise,  while  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebel* 
lion  fortified  and  increased  the  n^al  authority ;  and  as  some 
of  the  abbots  were  suspected  of  having  encouraged  the  msurw 
rection,  and  of  corresponding  witli  the  rsbds,  the  Ung^ 
resentment  was  further  incited  by  that  motive.  Anew  vinta* 
tion  was  appointed  of  all  the  mooas^rles  in  En^and ;  and 
a  pretence  only  being  wanted  for  their  oppression,  it  was 
eaisy  for  a  prince,  possessed  of  such  unlimited  power,  and 
seoondtng  the  present  humor  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  td 
find  or  &iga  one.  The  abbots  and  monks  knew  Uie  danger 
Is  which  diey  were  exposed ;  and  having  learned  by  the 
teample  of  the  lesser  moDasteries  that  nodtmg  could  with« 
stand  the  king*s  wUl,  they  were  most  of  Aem  induced,  in 
iqieetation  of  better  treatment,  to  make  a  voluntary  resipia> 
tion  of  their  houses.  Where  promises  Med  of  efl^t,  men* 
sees  and  even  extreme  violence  were  employed ;  and  as  sev* 
end  o{  the  abbots,  since  the  breach  with  Borne,  had  been 
named  by  the  eourt  with  a  view  to  this  event,  the  king's  inton* 
lisaa  were  the  more  easily  eAetnd.  Some,  alao,  having  se» 
ift^y  enihiaced  the  doctrine  of  the  mibrmation,  were  glad  to 
be  fieed  from  their  vows;  and  on  the  whole,  the  design  wtfs 
conduoled  with  such  success,  than  in  less  Aan  two  yearn  tfto 
king  had  got  possession  of  all  the  monastic  revenues* 

In  sevml  ph^es,  particolariy  the  county  of  Oxftrd,  great 
interest  was  made  to  preserve  some  convents  of  women,  whO| 
as  diey  lived  in  the  most  irrepreaohable  manner,  justly  mer« 
ited,  it  was  diougM,  that  their  houses  should  bs  saved  fiom  thn 
(NMnl  destruction.*  There  appeared,  alas,  great  difftrsMS 
between  the  case  of  nans  and  that  of  friare  f  and  tihe  one  ia% 

dtomndr 


iHtisQ  nught  be  landaUe,  while  the  other  was 
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blame.  The  maliet  of  all  ranks,  if  endowed  with  industiy , 
might  be  of  eenrico  to  the  pubtie ;  and  none  ot  them  oe«iid 
want  employmei^  suited  to  his  station  aad  capaeity.  But  a 
wooien.of  family  who  fiuTed  c^  a  eettlement  in  the  mamed 
state,-»an  accident  to  which  such  penoos  were  more  liable 
than  women  of  lower  •l«taoo«-*hiid  really  no  roak  which  she 
properly  filled  ;>  and  a  convent  was  a  retreat  both  honormUe 
and  agreeable,  from  the  inutilhy,  aad  often  want,  which  attend- 
^  her  SiUiatioa.  But  the  king  was  determined  to  abolish 
monasteries  of  every  denominatioii ;  and  probMy  thought 
that  these  ancimit  establishments^  would  be  the  sooner  for^ 
goltsn,  if  no  remains  of  them  of  *any  kind  were  allowed  to 
fobttst  in  the  kingdcMn. 

The  belker  |o  reconcile  the  people  to  this  great  innovatwii, 
sloriss  wore  propagated  of  the  detestable  lives  x>f  the  fnam  in 
many  of  the  convents ;  aad  great  care  was  taken  to  defame 
those  whom  the  court  had  determined  to  ruia.  The  relios 
also  and  other  superstitbnst  which  had  ao  long  been  the  ofaject 
of  the  people^s  venenuion,  were  exposed  to  their  xidieole; 
and  the  religious  spirit,  now  less  bent  on  exterior  observances 
and  sensible  ol^ects,  was  encouraged  ^  this  new  direetioo. 
k  is  needless  to  be  prolix  in  an  ennmemtion  of  particulars : 
Protestfuit  Mstorians  mention  on  iida  occasion,  widi  great 
triumph,  the  sacred  repositories  of  convents ;  the  parmgs  of 
Si..Edmoiid^s  toes ;  some  of  the  cods  that  roasted  St.  Lau- 
rence; the  girdle  of  the  Vijpa  shown  in  eleven  eevesal 
f^es;  two  Of  three  heads  of  St*  Ursvda;  the  felt  of  Sc 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  an  infallible  cure  for  the  headadia . 
pfirt  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canteri>ury's  sfaabrt,  moch  reverenced 
by  Iv'S-^Uio*^  women;  some  relics,  an  excellent  preventM 
apii^isiki;  otheim,a  remedy  to  weeds  m  cauL  But  sodi 
^erifSyie  they  are  to  be  found  in  all. ages  and  xoitionsi- 
tad  even  toirfi  place  during  the  most  reined  penods  of 
Wtiquity)  fmn  no  pi»&ular  or  violent  reproach  to  the  Oadi- 
dw  religioa* 

There  were  also  discovered,  or  said  to  be  <&M3overed,  m  the 
moDastovies  some  impostures  >of  a  more  artificial  nature.  At 
Ijal^t  in  the.  county  of  Glocester,  there  had  been  shown, 
4Mi:i9g  several  ages,  the  blood  of  Christ,  brought  from  Jerusa* 
hm  \md  it  is  easj[.to  Imagine  the  veneratioa  withwladi  audi 
ft  telic'jvaa'mffiir^e^  A  mumculoua  circumstance  also  attend^ 
«lA ^iJP^MS^9  relic;  the  teered  blood  was  not visabta  la 

1  gin    #vn  qrK^w  maJflCZK^^m^  t.;..^  ".    anil  till  If 
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kai.  fOrimm^d  gsuk  iMckB  sufieidnt  for.«h»  »teloti(n,ll 
would  not  (feign  to  dhcorer  itself  to  him.  At  t\m  dissoloiMtt 
of  the^tMAastery,  the  whole  coatrivsnee  was  «tetected.  Two 
of  the.  moiika,  who  were  let  kta  die  seeret,  bad  taken  the 
blood  of  a  dtidc,  which  they  renewed  every  week :  they  piit  ll 
b  a  phiaU  one  aide  of  which  consisted  of  thin  and  transparent 
crystal,  the  o^ier  ^f  thidt  and  opaque.  When  any  rioll 
pi^m  arrived,  .they  were  sure-  to  show  him  the  dafk  side 
of  ^he  phiai,  till  DMrases  and  o&rings  had  expiated  liil 
fences ;  asid  them  finding  his  moirey,  or  patience,  or  iMi^ 
nearly  exbfliurted,  they  made  him  happy  by  tunai^  the  phi«d»t 

A  tniiacidouacrueifix  had  been  kept  at  Boxley,3»^n  Kent,  and 
boie  the  appeiiation  dT,  the  ^  rood  of.  grace/'  The  lips,  and 
eyes,  and  head  of  ^  image  moved  on  the  approaeh  ai  iti 
votaries.  Uilaey,  bishop  of  fiochester,  broke  the  <»iMU&t  at 
St.  Paul's  Cmss,  and  sh6wed  to  the  whole  people  the  <prhigs 
and  wheels  by  whidi  it  had  been  secretly  moved.  A  gveat 
wooden  idol^  bsveied  in  Wales,'  called  Dsrvel  -  Gatherin,  wae 
also  Iwought  to  LobAoh,  and  cutin  pieces ;  and  by  a  emel  te* 
fioement  io  vengeanoe,  it  was  employed  as  fud  to  bom  friar 
Forest,t  who  waa  punished  for  denying  the  supremacy,  and 
ibr  some .  pietended  heresies.  A  finger  of  St  Andrew, 
Qovered  with  a  thin  plate. of  silver,  had  been  pawned  by  a 
Qonveat  for  a  debt  of  forty  pomds ;  bet  as  the  kmg^i  com* 
qaissioaers  refused  to  pay  the  debt^  people  made  themselvee* 
merry  with  the  poor  creditor  on  aceoont  of  his  pledge. 

But  of  att  the  insteumenla  of  ancient  aopeiBtitiott,  no  one 
wee  so  zeaJously  destwyed  as  ibo  shrine  of  l^omas  d 
Beeket,  oommonly  called  St  Thomas  of  Caat^tery.  Tfaia' 
satnl  owed  bis  eanontzatioii'to  the  leidoos  *  defence  wiileh  he^ 
bad  OMtde  for  cieooai  privileges ;  and  on  t^at  aeoooat  also 
the  OMN^  iiad  ^ctiemeiy  encoumged  the  devotiim  of  pilgiian* 
ai^es  towAida  1^  tombt  ^ud  wnnberless  were  tiie  nKfaclta' 
which  they  pietexuled  his  relies  wtonght  in  favor  of  his  deveet 
vptariaa*  They  raised  his  body  oaee  a  yearv  and  the  dajrt 
oa  which  this  edreasony  was  performed,  vidiioh  was  called  the 
deiy  of  his  traasktiQa,  was  a  goienil  holiday:  e^ry  Mi^ 
year  there  was  celebrated  a  jc^ilee  to  his  hon«>,' which  lastod 
fifteen  days :  plenary  mdulf^licee  were  thes  granted  to  etl' 
that  visited  his  tomb ;  uid  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrime  havw 
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lomktim  htm  had  quite  eflbced  in  that  plaoe  te  adoAtkm  of 
the  Dehy ;  nay,  oven  diat  of  the  Virgin.  At  Ood^a  ahar, 
for  instance,  there  were  offered  in  one  year  three  pounda  two 
ahiUin|8  and  eixpeoee;  at  the  Viisin'a,  eizty'three  pounds 
five  riiillings  and  sixpence ;  at  St  Thomases,  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two  pounds  twelve  filings  and  tiireepence.  Rit 
next  year  the  disproportion  was  still  greater;  ^re  was  nxA  a 
penny  oiered  at  God's  ahar ;  the  Virgin^s  giaod  <mly  four 
pounds  one  shilling  and  eight  pence ;  but  St  Thomas  had  got 
for  his  share  nine  hundred  and  fifty*four  pounds  «x  ^illi^ 
IhkI  threepence.*  'Lewis  VII.  of  Prance  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  miraculous  tomh,  and  had  bestowed  on  the  shrine  a 
jewel,  osteemed  die  richest  in  Chrislendom.  It  is  evident  how 
dbnoodous  to  Henry  a  saint  of  this  chaiaoter  must  appear,  and 
how  contrary  to  all  his  progects  for  degrading  the  authority 
ef  the  court  of  Rome.  He  not  only  pilTaped  the  rich  shrine 
dedicated  to  St  Tliomas;  he  made  the  s«»t  hiniself  be  cited 
to  appear  in  court,  and  be  txied  and  coodemaed  as  a  traitor: 
he  cnrdersd  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  calendar;  die 
office  for  his  fesdval  to  be  expunged  fnml  aH  breviaries;  his 
bones  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  to  be  dirown  in  tlfs  air. 

On  the  whole,  the  king  at  different  times  suppressed  six 
hundred  and  forty*five  monasteries;  of  which  tweilty-eight 
had  abbots  that  enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament  Ninety  colleges 
were  demolished  in  several  countiea;  two  thousand  thim 
hundred  and  seventy*four  chantries  and  finee  cIm^Is;  a 
bftindied  and  ten  hospitals.  The  whole  revenue  of  these 
eslablislmieatB  amounted  to  onfi»  hundred  and  sixty-one  dKNi- 
saad  one  hundred  poonds.t  It  is  worthy  of  obeervatioo,  diat 
all  the  lands  and  posssssiwis  and  revenue  of  England  had,  a 
litde  befine  this  period,  been  nued  at  four  milHons  a  year ;  ao 
that  ^  revenues  of  die  monks,  even  compMhending  tte 
lesser  monasleries,  did  not  exceed  the  twentieth  pan  St  the 
national  income ;  a  stun  vasdy  inferior  to  what  is  conmionly 
appr^iended.  Ilie  lands^  bMongmg  to  the  convents  were 
usually  let  at  very  low  rent ;  and  the  formers,  who  regarded 
themselves  as  a  species  of  propiietors,  took  idways  care  to 
fftMW  their  leases  befcm  they  expired.) 

•  BarMt,v^L|i.244. 
tLordHeriMTt    Guadn.    S]^M* 
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..  Great  murmurs  were  eveiyvliefe  excited  oneooowiicC 
Ihefe  yidleoces ;  and  men  mqch  questioned  wheUier  prioiv 
and  monks,  who  were  only  trustees  or  teuants  for  life,  could« 
by  any  deed,  however  voluntary,  transfer  to  the  kmg  the  entin 
property  of  their  estates.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  such  mighty  innovations,  they  were  told  that  the  king  would 
never  thenceforth  have  occasion  to  levy  taxes,  but  would  be 
able,  from  the  abbey  lands  alone,  to  bear,  during  war  as  weU 
as  peace,  the  whole  charges  of  government*  Whtlassuch 
topics  were  employed  to  appease  the  populace,  Henry  tock 
an  effectual  method  of  interesting  the  nobility  and  |;entry  iq 
the  success  of  his  measures :  f  he  either  made  a  gifl  of  die 
revenues  of  ccmvents  to  his  favorites  and  courtiers,  or  sold 
them  at  low  prices,  or  exchanged  them  for  other  lands  q» 
very  disadvaqtaseous  terms.  He  was  so  profuse  in  these 
liberalities,  that  he  is  said  to  have  |^ven  a  woman  the  whole 
revenue  of  a  convent,  as  a  reward  for  making  a  pudding 
which  happened  to  gratify  his  palate,}  He  also  setded  pen- 
sions on  the  abbots  and  priors,  proportioned  to  their  Conner 
revenues  or  to  their  merits ;  and  gave  each  monk  a  yearly 
pension  of  eight  marks :  he  erected  tax  new  bidioprics.  West 
minster,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloces> 
ter ;  of  which  five  subsist  at  this  day :  and  by  all  these  means 
of  expense  and  dissipation,  the  profit  which  the  king  reaped, 
by  the  seizure  of  church  lands  fell  much  short  of  vulgar 
opinion.  As  the  ruin  of  convents  had  been  foreseen  some 
years  before  it  happened,  the  monks  had  taken  care  to  secrete 
most  of  their  stock,  furniture,  and  plate ;  so  that  the  spoils  of 
the  great  monasteries  bore  not,  in  these  respects,  any  piopor* 
tion  to  those  of  the  lesser. 

Besides  the  lands  possessed  by  the  monasteries,  the  regular 
clergy  enjoyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  benefices  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  tithes  annexed  to  tliem  ;  and  these  were  alsia 
at  this  time  transferred  to  the  crown,  and  by  that  means 
passed  into  the  hands  of  laymen ;  an  abuse  which  many, 
asealous  ehurehmen  regarded  as  the  most  criminal  sacrUege. 
The  monks  were  formerly  much  at  their  ease  in  IJnglaudt 
and  enjoyed  revenues  which  exceeded  the  regular  and  stat^ 
expense  of  the  house.  We  read  of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  in 
Surrey,  which  possessed  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds 
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a  T^ear,  tliaogh  it  contamed  only  fourteen  monks :  that  oC 
FUrnesev  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  was  valued  at  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  contained  but  thirty.*  In  order 
to  dissipate  their  reyenues,  and  support  popularity,  the  monks 
lived  hi  a  hospitable  manner ;  and  besides  the  poor  maintained 
ftom  their  offiils,  there  were  many  decayed  gentlemen  who 
passed  their  lives  in  travellintf  from  convent  to  Qonvent,  !«nd 
were  entirely  subsisted  at  me  tables  of  the  friars.  By  this 
hospitality,  as  much  as  by  their  own  inactivity,  did  the  con* 
tents  prove  nurseries  of  idleness ;  but  the  king,  not  to  give 
ofience  by  too  sudden  an  innovation,  bound  the  new  pro- 
prietors of  abbey  lands  to  support  the  ancient  hospitality.  But 
this  engagement  was  fulfilled  in  very  few  places,  and  for  a 
very  short  time. 

'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  indignation  with  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  alf  these  acts  of  violence  was  received  at  Rome ; 
mod  how  much  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  court,  who  had  so 
long  kept  the  world  in  subjection  by  high-sounding  epithets 
and  by  holy  execrations,  would  now  vent  their  rhetoric  against 
the  clnmcter  and  conduct  of  Heniy.  The  pope  was  at  last 
incited  to  publish  the  bull  which  had  been  passed  against  that 
monarch ;  and  in  a  public  manner  he  delivered  over  his  soul 
ti6  the  tjevil,  and  his  dominions  to  the  first  invader.  Libels 
were  dispersed,  in  which  he  was  anew  compared  to  the  most 
ilhious  persecutors  in  antiquity ;  and  the  preference  was  now 

rti  to  their  side :  he  had  declared  war  with  the  dead,,  whom 
pagans  themselves  respected ;  was  at  open  hostility  with 
Heaven ;  and  had  engaged  in. professed  enmity  with  the  whole 
host  of  saints  and  angels.  Above  all,  he  was  often  reproached 
with  his  resemblance  to  the  emperor  Julian,  whom,  it  was 
said,  he  imitated  in  his  apostasy  and  learning,  though  he  fell 
i^rt  of  him  in  morals.  Henry  could  distinguish  in  some  of 
these  libels  ^e  style  and  animosity  of  his  kinsman  Pole ;  and 
he  was  thence  incited  to  vent  lus  rage,  by  every  possible 
expedient,  on  that  fhmous  cardinal. 

iteginaid  de  la  Pole,  or  Beginald  Pole,  was  descended  from 
fte  royal  family,  being  fourth  son  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence;  He  gave  in  early  youth 
indications  of  that  fine  cenius  and  generous  disposition  by 
which,  during  his  whole  me,  he  was  so  much  distinguished  ; 
.  and  Henry ,'having  conceived  great  friendship  fcr  him,inteiKl- 
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«f  to  iwse  hhnto the  highest  eodesmBtical  diipiities ;  mai^ at 
<  ptedge  of^future  favors,  he  eonfened  on  him  the  deaaar]r 
«rf  Exeter,^  the  better  to  support  him  in  his  education.  Pokr 
iras  carrying  on  his  studies  ia  *JbB  unireraity  of  Paris  at  tht 
(ifiie  when  the  king  solicited  the  suffrages  of  that  learned  body 
io  favor  of  his,  divorce ;  but  though  applied  to  by  the  English 
agent,  he  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  afiatr.  Henry  bofn 
Ihis  neglect  with  more  temper  than  was  natural  to  him  ;.  and 
be  appeared  unwilling,  on  that  aoconnt,  to  renounce  lUl  friend* 
ehip  with  a  person  whose  virtues  and  talents,  he  hoped,  would 
prove  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  to  his  jcoort  and  kingdom* 
He  allowed  him  still  to  possess  his  deanery,  and  gave  hin^ 
permission  to  finish  his  studies  at  Padua :  he  even  paid  him 
some  court, in  order  to  bring  him  into  hb  measures;  and 
wrote  to  him,  while  in  that  university,  desiring  him  to  give 
his  opinion  freely  with  regard  to,  the  late  measures  taken  in 
England  for  abolishing  the  papal  authority.  Pole  had  now. 
eontracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  all  persons  eminent  £b| 
dignity  or  merit  in  Italy  -^  Sadolet,  Bembo,  and  other  revivers 
of  true  taste  and  learning;  and  he  was  moved  by  thesfi 
connections,  as  well  as  by  religious  seal,  to  forget,  in  some 
respect,  the  duty  wtdch  he  owed  to  Henry,  his  benefactor  and 
his  soverei^.  He  replied  by  writing  a  treatise  of  the  Unity 
of  tlie  Church,  in  which  he  inveighed  agaiJlst  the  king's 
supremacy,  \nf^  divorce,  his  second  marriage ;  and  he  ^ven 
exhorted  tUo  etiiperor  to  revenge  on  him  the  ii^ury  done  to 
the  imperial  family  end  to  the  Catholic  cause.  Henry^  though 
provoked  beyond  measure  at  Ais  outrage,  dissembled  his 
resentment ;  and  he  sent  a  message  to  Pole,  desiring  him  to 
return  to  England,  in  order  to  explain  certain  passages  in  his 
book  which  he  found  somewhat  obscure  and  difficult.  Pole  was 
on  his  guard  against  this  insidious  invitation ;  and  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  Italy,  where  he  was  universally  beloved. 

The  pope  and  emperor  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
provide  for  a  man  of  Pole's  eminence  and  dignity,  who,  in 
^  sup|>ort  of  their  cause,  had  sacrificed  all  his  pretenmons  to 
fortune  in  his  own  country.  He  was  created  a  cardinal ;  and 
though  he  took  not  higher  orders  than  those  of  a  deacon,  he 
was  sent  legate  into  Flanders  about  the  year  15S6.t  Heniy 
was  sensible  that  Pole's  chief  intention  in  choosing  that 
employment,  was  to  foment  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
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English  CSatholict;  and  he  therefore  remcmstreted  in  sotjaot- 
ea»  a  manner  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Low 
CouBtriec,  that  she  dismissed  the  legate,  withmit  allowing  hina 
to  ezereiae  his  functions.  The  enmity  which  he  bore  to  Pole 
was  now  as  q>en  as  it  was  violent ;  and  the  oardinafvcm  hie 
aart,  kept  no  farther  measures  in  his  intrigues  against  Henry. 
He  is  even  suspected  of  having  aspired  to  ti^  opown,  by 
means  of  a  marriage  with  the  lady  Mary ;  and  the  king  was 
evmry  day  more  alarmed  by  infoimations  which  he  received 
of  the  correspondence  muntaiaed  in  England  by  that  fugitive. 
Courtney,  marquis  of  Exeter,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  him ;  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  brother  to  the  lord  Abergaven* 
ny ;  ^r  Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  horse,  and  knight  of  the 

rer;  Henry  de  la  Pole,  Lord  Montacute,  and  Sir  Greofirey 
la  Pole,  brothers  to  the  cardinal.  These  persons  were 
mdicted,  and  tried,  and  convicted,  before  Lord  Audley,  who 
presided  in  the  trial  as  high  ^ward ;  they  were  all  executed, 
ejroept  Sir  Geoffrey  de  la  Pole,  who  was  pardoned ;  and  he 
owed  thja  grace  to  his  having  first  carried  to  the  king  secret 
mtelligenee  of  the  conspiracy.  We  know  little  concerning 
the  justice  or  iniquity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
Aese  men :  we  only  know,  that  the  conoemnatioo  of  a  man 
who  was  at  that  time  prosecuted  by  the  court,  forms  no 
presumption  of  his  guilt ;  though,  as  no  historian  of  credU 
mentions  in  die  present  case  any  complaint  occasioned  by 
these  trials,  we  may  presume  that  sulficient  evidence  was 
produced  against  the  marquis  of  Exeter  aild  his  associates.* 
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[15S6.]  Tbb  rouffh  hand  of  Henry  seemed  well  adaptel 
for  rending  asunder  those  bands  by  which  the  ancient  supers 
■tition  had  fastened  itself  on  the  kingdom  ;'  and  though,  af\er 
renouncing  the  pope's  supremacy  and  suppressing  monasteriesi 
most  of  the  political  ends  of  reformation  were  already  attained, 
few  people  expected  that  he  would  stop  at  those  innorationai 
The  spirit  of  opposition,  it  was  thought,  would  carry  him  to 
the  utmost  extremities  against  the  church  of  Some ;  and  lead 
him  to  declare  war  agunst  the  whole  doctrine  and  worship,  at 
well  as  discipline,  of  that  mighty  hierarchy.  He  had  for- 
merly appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council ;  but  now, 
when  a  general  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Mantua, 
he  previously  renounced  all  submission  to  it,  as  summoned  by 
the  pope,  and  lying  entirety  under  subjection  to  that  spiritual 
usurper.  He  engaged  his  clergy  to  make  a  declaration  to  the 
like  purpose ;  and  be  had  prescribed  to  them  many  other 
deviations  from  ancient  tenets  and  practices.  Cranmer  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  cany  him  on  in  this  course ; 
and  while  Queen  Jane  lived,  who  favored  the  reformers,  he 
had,  by  means  of  her  insinuation  and  address,  been  succenful 
b  his  endeavors.  After  her  death,  Gardiner,  who  was  re- 
turned  frojn  his  embassy  to  France,  kept  the  king  more  in 
suspense  ;  and  by  feigning  an  unlimited  submission  to  his  will, 
was  frequently  able  to  guide  him  to  his  own  purposes.  Fox, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  had  supported  Cranmer  in  his  schemee 
for  a  more  thorough  reformation;  but  his  death  had  made 
way  for  the  promotion  of  Bonner,  who,  thoueh  he  had  hitherto 
seemed  a  furious  enemy  to  the  court  of  Some,  was  deter* 
mined  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  present  interest,  and  had 
jowed  the  confederacy  of  Gardiner  and  the  partisans  of  the 
old  religion.  Gardiner  himself,  it  was  believed,  had  secretly 
entered  into  measures  with  the  pope,  and  even  with  the 
emperor ;  and  in  concert  with  these  powers,  he  endeaTOnd 


to  praieiTe,  as  much  as  poMsUe,  the  udent  fidth  and  w<» 
ihip. 

Heniy  was  to  much  governed  by  paasion,  that  Dotfaing 
could  have  retarded  hia  animosity  and  opposition  against  Rome, 
but  some  other  passion,  which  stopped  his  career,  and  raised 
him  new  objects  pf  animosity.  Though  he  had  gradually, 
since  the  eommeficement  of  his  scruples  with  regard  to  his 
first  marriage,  been  changing  the  tenets  of  that  theological 
system  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  was  no  less  positive 
and  dogmatical  in  the  few  articles  which  remained  to  him, 
than  if  the  whole  fabric  had  continued  entire  and  unshaken. 
And  though  he  stood  alone  in  his  opmion,  the  flattery  of  cour- 
tiers had  so  inflamed  his  tyrannical  arrogance,  that  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  regulate,  by  bis  own  particular  standard, 
the  religious  faith  of  the  whole  nation.  The  point  on  which 
he  chiefly  rested  his  orthodoxy  happened  to  be  the  real  pres- 
ence;  that  very  doctrine,  in  which,  among  the  numberiess 
victories  of  superstition  over  common  sense,  her  triumph  is 
the  roost  signal  and  egre^ous.  All  departure  from  this  prin- 
ciple he  held  to  be  heretical  and  detestable  ;  and  nothing,  be 
thought,  would  be  more  honomble  for  him,  than,  wiiile  he 
broke  off  all  connections  with  the  Boman  pontifl^  to  maintain, 
m  this  essential  article,  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

There  was  one  Lambert,*  a  schoolmaster  in  London,  who 
had  been  questioned  and  confined  for  unsound  opinions  by 
Archbishop  Warham ;  but  upon  the  death  of  that  prelate,  and 
the  change  of  counsels  at  court,  he  had  been  released.  Not 
terrified  with  the  danger  which  he  had  incurred,  he  still  coop 
iinued  to  promulgate  his  tenets ;  and  having  heard  Dr.  Taybr, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  defend  in  a  sermon  the  corporal 
presence,  he  could  not  forbjear  expressing  to  Taylor  his  dis- 
tent from  that  doctrine ;  and  he  drew  up  his  objections  under 
ten  several  heads.  Taylor  communicated  the  paper  to  Dr* 
Barnes,  who  happened  to  be  a  Lutheran,  and  who  mainjUiined 
^t  though  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remained,  in  the 
sacrament,  yet  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  there 
also,  and  were,  in  a  certain  mysterious  manner,  incorporated 
with  the  material  elements.  By  the  present  laws  and  practice 
Barnes  wds  no  less  exposed  to  the  stake  ^an  Lambert;  yet 
such  was  the  persecuting  rage  which  preva'ied,  that  he  det^- 
mined  to  bring  this  man  to  condign  punishment ;.  becauaet  in 
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their  common  Jeparture  from  the  ancient  faith,  he  had  dared 
to  go  one  step  farther  than  himself.  He  engaged  Taylor  to 
accuse  Lambert  before  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  who,  whatev^ 
their  private  opinion  might  be  on  these  points,  were  obliged 
to  con£)rm  themselves  to  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  established 
by  Henry.'  When  Lambert  was  cited  before  these  prelates, 
they  ep^eavored  to  bend  him  to  a  recantation ;  and  thisy  were 
8uq>nsQd  when,  instead  of  complying,  he  ventured  to  appeal 
to  the  king. 

The  king,  not  displeased  with  an  opportunity  where  he 
could  a^  once  ezert  his  supremacy  and  display  his  learning, 
aceeptea  the  appeal ;  and  resolved  to  mix,  in  a  very  unfair 
manner,  the  magistrate  with  the  disputant  Public  notice  wa^ 
given  that  he  intended  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  schoolmaster: 
scaffolds  were  erected  m  Westminster  Hall,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  audience :  Henry  appeared  on  bis  throne* 
accompanied  with  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty :  the  pre1ate9 
were  placed  on  his  right  hand ;  the  temporal  peers  on  his  left 
The  judges  and  most  eminent  lawyers  had  a  place  assigned 
them  behind  the  bishops ;  the  courtiers  of  greatest  distinction 
behind  the  peers  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  splendid  assembly 
was  producefl  the  unhappy  Lambert,  who  was  required  to 
defend  his  opinions  against  his  royal  antagonist.* 

The  bishop  of  Chichester  opened  the  conference,  by  sayings 
that  Lambert,  being  charged  with  heretical  pravity,  had  ap- 
pealed from  his  bishop  to  the  king ;  as  if  he  expected  more 
favor  from  this  application,  and  as  if  the  king  could  ever  be 
induced  to.  protect  a  heretic :  that  though  his  majesty  had 
thrown  off  the  usurpations  of  the  see  of  Kome ;  had  disincor* 
porated  some  idle  monks,"  who  lived  like  drones  in  a  beehive ; 
had  abolished -the  idolatrous  worship  of  images ;  had  published 
the  Bible  in  English,  for  the  instruction  of  all  his  subjects'; 
and  had  made  some  lesser  alterations,  which  every  one  must 
approve  of;  yet  was  he  determined  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  punish  with  the  utmost  severity  all 
departure  from  it ;  and  that  he  had  taken  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, before  so  learned  and  grave  an  audience,  of  convincing 
Lambert  of  his  errors ;  but  if  he  still  continued  obstinate  in 
diem,  he  must  expect  the  most  condign  punishmentf 
.  After  this  preamble,  which  was  not  v^ry  eis^conraging,  tha 
king  sudced  Lambert,  with  a  stem  coiiDtenanoerwhat  his  opini<»i 
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«M.  of  CI|Yiit*t  eorpofal  prMenee  in  the  mctnmaaA  of  the 
altar ;  and  when  Lamhert  hegan  his  reply  with  some  conipti- 
Bient  to  hiiB  majesty,  he  rejected  the  praise  with  disdain  and 
bdignation.  He  afterwards  pressed  Lambert  with  argument 
dnwn  from  Scripture  and  the  schoolmen:  the  aault>ace  ap- 

S lauded  tlie  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  extent  of  his  eni- 
ition :  Cranmer  seconded  his  proofs  by  some  new  topics : 
Oardiner  entered  the  lists  as  a  support  to  Cranmer :  Tonstal 
took  up  the  argument  after  Gardiner :  Stokesley  brought  fresh 
aid  to  Tonstal ;  six  bishops  more  appeared  successively  in  the 
(Md  after  Stokesley.  And  the  disputation,  if  it  deserve  the 
liame,  was  prolonged  for  five  hours ;  till  Lambert,  fatigued, 
eonfounded,  brow^ten,  and  abashed,  was  ^t  last  reduced  to 
sileDce.  The  king,  then  returning  to  the  chai^,  asked  him 
whether  he  were  convinced  ;  and  he  proposed,  as  a  conclCiding 
•rsument,  this  interesting  question :  Whether  he  were  re- 
solved to  live  or  to  die  ?  Lambert,  who  possessed  That  courage 
which  consists  in  obstinacy,  replied,  that  he  cast  himself 
wholly  on  his  majesty^s  clemency :  the  king  told  him  that  he 
wouki  be  no  protector  of  heretics ;  and,  therefore,  if  that  were 
his  final  answer,  he  must  expect  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
Cromwell,  as  vicegerent,  pronounced  the  sentenceagainst  him.* 
Lambert,  whose  vanity  had  probably  incited  him  the  more 
to  persevere  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  this  public  appear- 
ance, was  not  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  the  punishment  to 
which  he  was  condemned.  His  executioners  took  care  to 
make  the  sufferings  of  a  man  who  had  personally  opposed 
the  king  as  cruel  as  possible  :  he  was  burned  at  a  slow  fire ; 
his  legs  and  thighs  were  consumed  to  the  stumps ;  and  when 
there  appeared  no  end  of  his  torments,  some  of  the  guards, 
more  merciful  than  the  rest,  lifted  him  on  their  halberts  and 
threw  him  into  the  flames,  where  he  was  consumed.  While 
they  were  employed  in  this  friendly  ofiice,  he  cried  aloud 
^several  times,  ^^  None  but  Christ,  none  but  Christ ;  *'  and  these 
words  were  in  his  mouth  when  he  explred.f 

Some  few  days  before  this  execudon,  four  Dutch  Anabaptists, 
three  men  and  a  woman,  had  fagots  tied  to  their  backs  at 
PiauPs  Cross,  and  were  burned  in  that  manner.  And  a  man 
and  a  woman  of  the  same  sect  and  country  were  burned  in 
Smithfield.^ 

^  8m  aote  N,  at  the  and  of  the  volaae. 
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0118  age,  that,  when  they  labored  under  any  grievance,  tiiey 
bad  not  the  satisfaction  of  expecting  redress  from  parliament  i 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  reason  to  dread  each  meeting  of 
Aat  assembly,  and  were  then  sure  of  having  t3rranny  omvertad 
into  law,  and  aggravated,  perhaps,  with  some  circumstance 
which  the  arbitrary  prince  and  his  ministers  had  not  hitherto 
devised,  or  did  not  think  proper  of  themselves  to  carry  into 
execution.  This  abject  servility  never  ai^peared  more  con* 
spkmously  than  in  a  new  parliament  which  the  king  now 
assembled,  and  which,  if  he  had  been  so  pleased,  might  have 
been  the  last  that  ever  sat  in  England.  But  he  found  them 
too  useful  instruments  of  dominion  ever  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  giving  them  a  total  exclusion,' 

TIm  chancellor  qiened  the  parliament  by  informinj^  the 
house  of  lords,  that  it  was  his  majesty^s  earnest  desire  to 
extirpate  f^rom  hitf  kingdom  all  diversity  of  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion  *,  and  as  this  undertiJung  was,  he  owned,  important 
and  arduous,  he  demred  them  to  choose  a  committee  from 
among  themselves^  who  might  dmw  up  certain  articles  of 
fiiith,  and  communicate  them  afterwards  to  the  parliament 
Tiie  lords  named  the  vicar-general,  Cromwell,  now  created  a 

Ker,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Yoric,  the  bishops  of 
irham,  Carlisle,  Worcester,  Bath  and  Wells,  Bangor,  and 
Ely.  The  house  might  have  seen  what  a  hopeful  task  thev 
had  undertaken :  this  small  committee  itself  was  agitated  with 
such  diversity  of  opinion,  that  it  could  come  to  no  conclusion* 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  then  moved  in  the  house,  that,  since 
there  wire  no  hopes  of  having  a  report  from  the  committeet 
the  articles  of  faith  intended  to  be  esuiblished  should  be  re* 
duced  to  six ;  and  a  new  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  an 
act  with  regard  to  them.  As  this  peer  was  understood  to 
speak  the  sense  of  the  king,  his  motion  was  immediately  com« 
pHed  with ;  and,  a(\er  a  short  prorogation,  the  bill  of  the  ^  six 
articles,^*  or  the  bloody  bill,  as  the  Protestants  jaai&y  termed  it, 
was  introduced,  and  having  passed  the  two  houseSf  received 
the  royal  assent. 

in  this  law  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  established^ 
Aie  eommunion  in  one  kind,  the  perpetual  obligation  of  vowii 
of  chastity,  the  utility  of  private  masses,  the  celibacy  of  th# 
clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession.  The  denial 
of  the  first  article,  with  regard  to  the  real  presence,  subjecteil 
the  perscm  le  dmAhy  fiie,  and  to  the  same  firfeitiire  as  vk 
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eaues  of  treaaoo ;  and  admitted  not  the  piivflega  of  abjurmg; 
an  unheard-of  severity,  and  unknown  to  the  inquisition  itael£ 
The  denial  of  any  ^of  the  other  five  articles,  even  though 
recanted,  was  punishable  b]^  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chat* 
tela,  and  imprisonment  during  the  king^s  pleasure :  an  obsti* 
nate  adherence  to  ferror,  or  a  relapse,  was  adjudged  to  be  fel- 
ony, and  punishable  with  deatk.  The  marriage  of  priests  was 
subjected  to  the  same  punishment*  Their  commerce  with 
women  was,  on  the  first  offence,  forfeiture  and  imprisonment : 
on  the  second,  death.  The  abstaining  from  confession,  and 
from  receiving  the  eucharist  at  the  accustomed  times,  subjected 
the  person  to  fine,  and  to  imprisonment  during  the  king^s 
pleasure  ;  and  if  the  criminal  persevered  after  conviction,  he 
was  punishable  by  death  and  forfeiture,  as  in  cases  of  felony.* 
Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  for  inquinng 
into  these  heresies  and  irregular  pmctices  ;\and  the  criminals 
were  to  he  tried  by  a  ^ury. 

The  king  in  frammg  this  law  laid  his  oppressive  hand  on 
both  parties ;  and  even  the  Catholics  had  reason  to  complain, 
that  the  friars  and  nuns,  though  dismissed  their  convent,  should 
be  capriciously  restrained  to  the  practice  of  celibacy :  t  but  as 
the  Protestants  were  chiefly  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
statute,  the  misery  of ,  adversaries,  accordbg  to  the  usual 
maxims  of  party,  was  regarded  by  the  adherents  to  the  ancient 
religion  as  their  own  prosperity  and  triumph.  Cranmer  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  this  bill  in  the  house ;  and  though  the 
king  desired  him  to  absent  himself,  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  give  this  proof  of  compliance.  J  Henry  was  accustomed 
.  to  Cranmer^s  freedom  and  sincerity  ;  and  being  convinced  of 
the  general  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  gave  him  an  unusual 
indulgence  in  this  particular,  and  never  allowed  even  a  whis> 
per  against  him.  That  prelate,  however,  was  now  obliged,  in 
obedience  to  the  statute,  to  dismiss  his  wife,  the  niece  of  Osi- 
ander,  a  famous  divine  of  Nuremburg ,  §  and  Henry,  satisfied 
with  this  proof  of  submission,  showed  him  his  former  counte- 
nance ana  favor.  Latimer  and  Shaxton  threw  up  their  bish- 
oprics on  account  of  the  law,  and  were  committed  to  prison. 
.^  The  parliament,  having  thus  resigned  all   their  religioua 

liberties,  proceeded  to  an  entire  surrender  of  their  civil ;  andf 

■ 

•  31  Henry  Tm.  o.  14.    Hetbert  in  Kemtet,  p.  219. 
-.  .    fSee  net*  O,  at  ^i  end  of  the  voliune. 
f.  .    1  Piii»e^  ToL  i  p.  SH9,  270.    Fox,  tqI.  i.  p.  lOHT. 
^  Herbert  in  Kennet,  p.  219.  .  ,     . 
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sobyenion  of  the  English  constitution.     Tnej  gave  to  the 

^s  proclamation  the  same  force  as  to  a  statute  enacted  by 

Eament ;  and  to  render  fte  matter  worse,  if  '))08sible,  they 
ed  this  law,  as  if  it  Were  only  declaratory,  and  were 
intended  to  explain  the  natural  extent  Of  royal  authority.  The 
preamble  contains,  that  ll^e  king  had  formerly  set  forth  sev- 
eral proclamations  which  froward  persons  had  wilfully  con* 
temned,  not  considering  what  a  king,  by  his  royal  power,  may 
do ;  that  this  license  might  encourage  offenders  not  only  to 
disobey  the  laws  of  Almighty  Grod,  but  also  to  dishonor  the 
king's  most  royal  majesty,  "who  may  full  in  bear  it ; •* 
that  sudaen  emergencies  oflen  occitiT,.which  require  speei^ 
remedies,  and  cannot  await  the  slow,  assembling  and  delibera- 
fions  of  parliament ;  and  that,  though  the  king  was  empow* 
ered  by  his  authority,  derived  from  God,  to  consult  the  pub- 
lic good  on  these  occasions,  yet  the  opposition  of  refractory 
subjects  might  push  him  to  extremity  and  violence  :  for  these 
reasons  the  parliament,  that  they  might  remove  all  occasion 
of  doubt,  ascertained  by  a  statute  this  prerogative  of  the  crown 
ftnd  enabled  his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  se< 
forth  proclamations  enjoining  obedience  under  whatever  pains 
and  penalties  he  should  think  proper;  and  these  proclama- 
tions were  to  have  the  force  of  perpetual  laws.* 
*  What  proves  either  a  stupid  oir  a  wilful  blindness  in  the 
parliament,  is,  that  they  pretended,  even  after  this  statute,  to 
maintain  some  limitations  in  the  government ;  and  they  enacted, 
that  no  proclamation  should  deprive  any  person  of  his  lawful 
possessions,  liberties,  inheritances,  privileges,  franchises ;  noi 
yet  infringe  any  common  law  or  laudable  custom  of  the 
realm.  'Riev  did  not  consider,  that  no  penalty  could  be? 
inflicted  on  the  disobeying  of  proclamations,  without  invading' 
some  liberty  or  property  of  the  subject ;  and  that  the  power 
of  enacting  new  laws,  joined  td  the  dispensing  power  theaf 
exercised  by  the  crown,  amounted  to  a  full  legislative  author^ 
ity.  It  is  true,  the  kings  of  England  had  always  been  -accus-' 
(omed  from  their  own  authority  to  issue  proclamations,  and 
to  exact  obedience  to  them ;  and  this  preroganve  was,^  no 
doubt,  a  strong  symptom  Cff  absolute  government :  but  s^ 
Aere  Was  a  difference  between  a  power  which  was  exercised 
on  a  particular  emergence,  and  which  must  be  justified  by  the 
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a  positive  •tatnlef  which  coiud  no  longer  admit  of  cooHol 
or  limitation. 

Could  any  act  be  more  oppodte  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  thab 
this  law,  it  would  have  been  another  of  the  same  parliament 
lliey  paawd  an  act  of  attainder,  not  only  againttihe  marquis 
of  Exeter,  the  lords  Montacute,  Daicy,  Hussey,  and  others, 
who  had  been  legpdly  tried  and  eondenmed,  but  also  against 
some  persons  of  the  highest  qualiQr,  who  had  never  been 
accused,  or  examined,  or  convicted.  The  violent  hatred  which 
Henrv  bore  to  Cardinal  Pole  had  extended  itself  to  all  his 
friends  and  relations;  and  his  mother  m  particular,  the  coua* 
tess  of  Salisbury,  had  on  that  account  become  extremeljF 
obnoxious  to  him.  She  was  also  accused  of  havbg  em- 
ployed her  authority  with  her  tenants,  to  hinder  them  from 
leading  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible ;  of  having  procured 
bulls  from  Rome,  which,  it  is  said,  had  been  seen  at  Coudrey, 
her  country  seat;  and  of  having  kept  a  correspondence  with 
her  son,  the  cardinal;  but  Henry  found,  either  that  these 
offiences  could  not  be  proved,  or  that  they  would  not  by  law 
be  subjected  to  such  severe  punishments  as  he  desired  to 
inflict  upon  her.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  proceed  in  a 
more  summary  and  more  tyrannical  manner;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  sent  Cromwell,  who  was  but  too  obsequious  to  his 
will,  to  ask  the  judges,  whether  the  parliament  could  attaint  a 
person  who  was  forthcoming,  without  givin|;  him  any  trial,  or 
citing  him  to  appear  before  them  ?  *  The  judges  replied,  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  question ;  and  that  the  lugh  court  of  parlia- 
ment ought  to  give  the  example  to  inferior  courts,  of  proceed- 
ing according  to  justice;  no  inferior  court  could  act  in  that 
arbitrary  manner,  and  they  thought  that  the  parliament  never 
would.  Being  pressed  to  give  a  more  explicit  answer,  they 
replied,  that  if  a  person  were  attamted  in  that  manner,  the 
attainder  could  never  afterwards  be  brought  in  question,  but 
must  lemain  good  in  law.  Henry  leamS  by  this  decision, 
that  such  a  method  of  proceeding,  though  directly  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  equity,  was  yet  practicable ;  and  this  being 
all  he  was  anxious  to  know,  he  resolved  to  employ  it  against 
Ae  countess  of  Salisbury.  Cromwell  showed  to  the  house  of 
peers  a  banner,  on  which  were  embroidered  the  fiVe  wounda 
af  Christ,  the  symbol  chosen  by  the  northern  rebels;  rnd  thia 
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tamer,  he  aflhniiMl,  was  ibund  in  the  ooonleM^  home.*  M# 
«rtier  pi«)ef  •eemfl  to  have  been  produoedl  in  order  to  ueer- 
Isrn  lier  goilt :  the  fMirliament,  widioat  furdier  inquiry,  paaeed 
a  IHU  of  attainder  against  her;  and  they  involred  in  the  same 
hill,  without  any  b«tter  proof,  as  far  aa  appears,  Grertrude, 
naarehioneas  of  feieeter,  Sir.  Adrian  Portescne,  and  ^r  Thomas 
Dingley.  These  two  gentlemen  were  executed;  the  mar^ 
ehioijess  was  pardoned  and  surviyed  the  king;  the  countess 
received  a  reprieve. 

The  only  beneficial  act  passed  this  session,  was  that  by 
srhich  the  parliament  confirmed  the  surrender  of  the  m<»ias* 
teries;  yet  even  this  act  contains  much  fhlsehood,  much 
tymnny,  and,  wem  it  not  that  all  private  r^ts  must  submit  to 
public  interest,  much  injustice  and  iniquity.  The  scheme  of 
ei^;aging  the  abbots  to  surrender  tiieir  monasteries  had  been 
eond«Ksted,  as  may  easily  be  ima|;ined,  with  many  invidious 
airoumstances :  arts  of  all  kinds  had  been  employed ;  every 
motive  that  could  work  on  the  frailty  of  human  nature  had 
been  set  before  them ;  and  it  was  witfi  great  difficulty  ftmi 
these  dignified  c<»rrentuals  were  brought  to  make  a  conces- 
sion, which  roost  of  them  regarded  as  destructive  of  their 
interei^,  as  well  as  sacrilegious  and  crimmal  in  itselUt  Three 
abbots  had  shown  more  constancy  than  the  rest,  the  abbots 
•f  Colchester,  Reading,  and  Glastenbury;  and  in  order  to 
punish  them  for  their  opposition,  and  make  them  an  example 
to  others,  means  had  been  found  to  convict  them  of  treason , 
tey  had  perished  by  ^e  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  convents  had  bi^en  ibrfeited.l  Besides,  though 
none  of  these  vidences  had  taken  place,  the  king  knew  that  a 
surrender  made  by  m^  who  were  only  tenants  for  life,  would 
not  bear  examinatidn ;  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to  make 
all  sure  by  his  usual  expedient,  an  act  of  pariianfent  In  the 
preamble  to  this  act,  the  parliament  asserts,  that  all  the  sur* 
smders  made  by  the  abbots  had  been  ^^  without  constraint,  of 
their  own  accord,  and  accoi^ing  to  due  course  of  common 
law.*^  And  in  consequence,  the  two  houses  confirm  the  sur- 
renders, and  sectire  the  property  of  the  abbey  lands  to  the 
kmg  and  his  successors  forever.^  It  is  remaikable,  that  aU 
die  mitred  abbots  still  sat  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  that  none  ' 
af  them  made  any  protests  against  this  mjurious  statute. 
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la.thw  aesflion,  ^  nmk  otail  the  great  officen  of  «tate  n^w 
fixed  ;  Cromwi)!!,  as  vicegerent,  had  the  ppeeedency  amgiied 
huD  above  «U  of  them*    It  was  thoiight  iiingular,  that  a  blacks 

.  amith^a  aon,  ibr  he  was  no  other,  should  have  plaee  next  the 
royal  family ;  and  that  a  man  possessed  of  no  maoner  of  liter 
alure  should  be  set  at  (be  head  of  the  chuixsh* 

As  soon  as  the  act  of  the  six  articles  had  passed,  ^  Catho» 
lies  were  extremely  vigilant  in  informing  against  offendeni ; 
and  no  less  than  ifive  huadred  peiaoas  were  in  a  little  time 
thrown  into  prison.  But  Cromwell,  who  had  not  bad  int^Mt 
enough  to  prevent  that  act,  waa  able  for  the  present  to  elude 
Us  execution.  Seconded  by  the  duike  of  Suffolk  and  Chaaeel* 
hnr  Audley,  as  well  as  by  Cianmer,  be  remonstrated  agaimil 
the  cruelty  of  punishing  so  many  delinqueats ;  and  he.  obtained 
permission  to  set  them  at  liberty.  The  uncertaiilty  of  the 
king^s  humor  gave  each  party  an  opportunity  of  triumphing 
in  its  turn.  No  soooer  had  Heniy  |Missed  ibis,  law,  whic^ 
seemed  to  inflict  so  deep  a  wound  on  the  reformers,  than  he 
granted  a  general  permission  for  evs^  one  to  have  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  his  family ;  a  conoessioi^  regarded 
by  that  party  as  an  important  victory. 
,  But  as  JEIenry  was  observ^  to  be  much  governed  by  hia 
wives  while  he  retained  his  fondness  Ibr  them,  the  final  prev- 
alence of  either  party  seemed  much  to  depend  on  the  choice 
of  the  future  queen.  Immediately  alter  the  death  .of  Jane 
Seymour,  the  most  beloved  of  all  his  wives,  he  be|^n  to  think 
of  a  new  marriage.  He  first  cast  his  eye  towards  the  duchess 
ijowager  of  Milan,  niece  to  the  emperor ;  and  he  made  pn>» 
posals  for  that  alliance.  But  meeting  with  difficulties,  he  wns, 
carried  by  his  friendship  for  Francis  rather  to  think  of  a 
French  princess.  He  demanded  the  duchess  dowager  of 
Longueville,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  a  prince  of  the 

•  house  of  Lorraine ;  but  Francis  ^Id  him,,  that  the  lady  waa 
already  betrothed  to  the  king  df  Scotland.  The  king,  how* 
ever,  would  not  take  a  refusal :  he  had  set  his  heart  extremely 
on  the  match :  tlie  information  which  he  had  received  of  tlni. 
duchesses  accomplishments  and  beauty,  had  prepossessed  bini 

•in  her  favor ;  and  having  privately  sent  over  Meautyato  exam- 
ine her  person,  and  get  certain  intelligence  of  her.ceo<kxc1« 
the  accounts  which  that  agent  brought  him  served  further  to 
inflame  his  desires.  He  learned  that  she  was  big  made ;  and 
he  thought  her  on  tbat  account  the  more  paaap^r  .maick  ^ 
hin  who  was  now  become  somewlttrjcorpulent.    The  pbaii- 
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if«9  too,  of  lAoitifying  his  nephew,  whom  he  did  not  love^ 
wajs  a  fWtner  inciteme&t  to  his  prosecufion  of  this  ipatch ;  aoid 
he  insisted  that  Francis  should  give  him  the  preference  to  the 
king  of  Scots.  Bui  Francis,  though  sensible  that  the  alliance 
of  England  was  of  much  greater  importance  to  his  interests, 
would  not  affront  his  friend  and  ally ;  and  to  prevent  further 
solicitation,  he  immediately  sent  (he  princess  to  Scotland. 
Not  to  shock,  however,  Henry's  humor,  Francis  made  him 
an  offer  of  Mary  of  feourbon,  daiighter  of  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome ;  but  as  the  king  was  Informed  (hat  James  had  formerly 
rejected  this  princess  he  would  not  hear  any  further  of  such  a 
proposal.  The  French  monarch  then  offered  him  the  choice 
of  the  two  younger  sisters  of  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  he 
assured  him,  that  they  were  nowise  inferior  either  in  merit  or 
size  to  their  elder  sister,  and  that  one  of  tliem  was  even  supe- 
rior in  beauty.  The  king  was  as  scrupulous  with  regard  to 
^e  person  of  his  wives,  as  if  his  heart  had  been  really  su^ 
ceptible  of  a  delicate  passion ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  truk 
any  relations,  or  even  pictures,  with  regard  to  this  important 
particular.  He  proposed  to  Francis,  that  they  should  have  jbl 
conference  at  Calais  on  pretence  of  busmess ;  and  that  thb 
mcHiarch  should  bring  along  with  him  the  two  princesses  of 
Guise,  together  with  the  finest  ladies  of  quality  in  Fkmce,  that 
he  might  make  a  choice  among  them.  But  the  gallant  spirit 
of  Francis  was  shocked  with  the  proposal :  he  was  impressed 
with  too  much  regard,  he  said,  for  the  fair  sex,  to  carry  ladieb 
of  the  first  quality  like  geldings  to  a  market,  there  to  be 
chosen  or  rejected  by  the  numor  of  the  purchaser.*  Henry 
would  hearken  to  none  of  these  niceties,  but  still  insisted  on 
his  proposal ;  which,  however,  notwithstanding  Francis's  eat? 
nest  desire  of  obliging  him,  was  finally  rejected. 

The  king  then  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a  German 
alliance';  and  as  the  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  league  were 
extremely  disgusted  with  the-  emperor  on  account  of  his  f  erse? 
cuting  their  religion,  he  hoped,  by  matching  himself  into  one 
of  their  families,  to  renew  a  connection  which  he  regarded  as 
so  advantageous  to  him.  Cromwey  pyfuUf  seconded  this 
intention ;  and  proposed  to  him  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  father^ 
the  duke  of  that  name,  bad  great  interest  among  the  Lutheran 
princes,  and  wbose  sister,  Sibylla,  was  married  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  league.    A  flatterin|( 
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pietnrB  of  the  princats,  by  Haos  HotbeiH  detenrnned  Henry 
to  apply  to  her  father ;  and  after  some  negotiatioo,  the  ipar* 
liage,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony 
was  at  last  conchided ;  and  Anne  was  sent  over  to  England. 
The  king,  impatient  to  be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
his  bride,  came  privately  to  Rochester  and  got  a  sient  of  her 
He  found  her  big,  indeed,  and  tall  as  he  could  wish ;  but  utteriy 
destitute  both  of  beauty  and  grace ;  very  unlike  the  pictures  and 
representations  which  he  had  received :  he  swore  she  was  a 
gieat  Flanders  mare ;  and  declared  that  he  never  could  possi* 
Ely  bear  her  any  affection.  The  matter  was  worse  when  he 
found  that  she  could  speak  no  language  but  Dutch,  of  which 
he  was  entirely  ignorant ;  and  that  the  charms  of  her  conver> 
Mttionr  were  not  likely  to  compensate  for  the  homeliness  of 
her  person.  He  returned  to  Greenwich  very  melancholy ; 
and  he  much  lamented  his  hard  fate  to  Cromwell,  as  well  as 
to  Lord  Russel,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 
This  last  gentleman,  in  order  to  give  him  comfort,  told  him, 
tiiat  his  misfortune  was  common  to  him  with  all  kings,  who 
could  not,  like  private  persons,  choose  for  themselves,  but 
must  receive  their  wives  from  the  judgment  and  fancy  of 
others. 

It  was  the  subject  of  debate  among  the  king^s  counsellors, 
whether  the  n\^arriage  could  not  yet  be  dissolved,  and  the 
princess  be  sent  back  to  her  own  country.  Henry^s  situation 
seemed  at  that  time  very  critical.  After  the  ten  years*  truce 
concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  d  France,  a 
good  understanding  was  thought  to  have  taken  place  between  v 
these  rival  monarchs ;  and  such  marks  of  union  appeared,  as 
gave  great  jealousy  to  the  court  of  England.  The  emperor, 
who  knew  the  generous  nature  of  Francis,  even  put  a  confidence 
in  him  which  is  rare  to  that  de^e  among  great  princes.  An 
insurrection  had  been  raised  in  the  Low  Countries  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ghent,  and  seemed^to  threaten  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  Charles,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
resolved  to  go  in  person  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  appease  those^ 
&orders ;  but  he  found  great  difficulties  in  choosing  the  man* 
ner  of  his  passing  thithev.  The  road  by  Italy  and  Germany 
was  tedious :  the  voyage  through  the  channel  dangerous,  by 
reason  of  the  English  naval  power :  he  asked  Francis's  per- 
mission to  pass  through  his  dominions;  and  he  entrusted 
kimself  faito  the  hands  of  a  rival,  whom  he  had  so  mortaJlv 
eflbnded.    The  French  nuniarch  leoeived  him  at  Paris  widi 
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gieftt  magnificexico  and  courtesy ;  and  though  pn  mpted  botb 
by  revenge  and  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  his  jBia 
tress  and  favorites,  to  make  advantage  of  the  present  opportu* 
nity,  he  conducted  the  emperor  safely  out  of  his  dominions 
and  would  not  so  much  as  speak  to  him  of  business  during  his 
abode  m  France,  lest  his  demands  should  bear  the  air  of  vio* 
lence  upon  his  royal  guest 

Henry,  who  was  informed  of  all  these  particulars,  believed 
that  an  entire  and  cordia!  union  had  taken  place  between 
these  princes ;  and  that  their  religious  aseal  mieht  prompt  them 
to  fall  with  combined  arms  upon  England.*  An  alliance  with 
the  Gennan  princes  seemed  now  more  than  ever  requisite  for 
his  interest  and  safety ;  and  he  knew  that  if  he  sent  back  the 
princess  of  Cleves,  such  an  affront  would  be  highly  resented 
qy  her  friends  and  family.  [1540.]  He  was  therefore  re* 
solved,  notwithstanding  Ins  aversion  to  her,  to  complete  the 
marriase ;  and  he  told  Cromwell,  that,  since  matters  had  gone 
so  fkr,  ne  must  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke.  Cromwell,  who 
knew  how  much  his  own  interests  were  concerned  in  this  affair, 
was  very  anxious  to  learn  from  the  king,  next  morning  after  the 
marriage,  whether  he  now  liked  his  spouse  any  better.  The 
king  told  him,  that  he  hated  her  worse  than  ever ;  and  that 
her  person  was  more  disgusting  on  a  near  approach ;  he  was 
Resolved  never  to  meddle  with  her :  and  even  suspected  her 
not  to  be  a  true  maid :  a  point  about  which  he  entertained  an 
extreme  delicacy.  He  continued,  however,  to  be  civil  to 
Anne;  he  even  seemed  to  repose  his  usual  confidence  m 
Cromwell ;  but  though  he  exerted  this  command  over  himselft 
a  discontent  lay  lurking  in  his  breast,  and  was  ready  to  burst 
put  on  the  first  opportunity. 

A  session  of  parliament  was  held ;  and  none  of  the  abbots 
were  now  allowed  a  place  in  the  house  of  peers.  The  king, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor,  complained  to  the  parliament 
of  the  great  diversity  of  reli^ons  which  still  prevailed  among 
his  subjects ;  a  grievance,  he  affirmed,  which  ought  the  less 
.0  be  endured,  because  the  Scriptures  were  now  published  in 
English,  and  ought  universally  to  be  the  standard  of  belief  to 
%\\  mankind.  But  he  had  appointed;  he  said,  some  bishops 
%nd  divines  to  draw  up  a  list  of  tenets  to  which  his  p<K)ple 
•"ere  to  assent ;  and  he  was  determined,  that  Christ,  tlie  doc- 
^e  of  Christ,  and  the  truth,  should  have  the  victory.    The 
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king  teenB  to  hare  egroected  more  efTect  in  ascerteining  traA. 
iTrom  tbi8  new  book  of  his  doctors,  than  had  ensued  from  diQ 
pubtication  of  the  Scriptures.  Cromwell,  as  vicar-general, 
made  also  in  the  kin^s  name  a  speech  to  the  upper  house ; 
and  the  peers,  in  return,  bestowed  great  flattery  on  him,  and 
in  particular  said,  that  he  was  worthy,  by  his  desert,  to  be 
Vicar-general  of  the  universe.  That  minister  seemed  to  be  nc 
less  in  his  master^s  good  graces :  he  received,  soon  after  the 
silting  of  the  parliament,  the  title  of  earl  of  Essex,  and  was 
Installed  knight  of  the  garter. 

There  remained  onfy  ope  religious  order  in  England ;  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  knights  of  Malta,  as 
tlicy  are  commonly  called.  This  order,  partly  ecclesiastical, 
partly  militarj',  had  by  their  valor  done  gteat  service  to  Christen- 
dom ;  and  had  very  much  retarded,  at  Jerusalem,  Rhodes, 
and  Malta,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  barbarians.  During  the 
general  surrender  of  the  religious  houses  in  Engl&nd,  they 
had  exerted  their  spirit,  jyid  had  obstinately  refused  to  yield 
up  their  revenues  to  the  king ;  and  Henry,  who  would  endure 
no  society  that  professed  obedience  to  the  pope,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  (his  order. 
Their  revenues  were  large ;  and  formed  an  addition  nowise 
contemptible  to  the  many  acquisitions  which  the  ^ing  had 
already  made.  But  he  had  very  ill  husbanded  the  great 
revenue  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  the  church :  his  profuse 
generosity  dissipated  faster  than  his  rapacity  could  supply ; 
and  the  parliament  was  surprised  this  session  to  find  a  demand 
made  upon  them  of  four  tenths,  and  a  subsidy  of  one  shilling 
in  the  pound  during  two  years :  so  ill  were  the  public  expect 
tations  answered,  that  the  crown  was  never  more  to  require 
any  supply  from  the  people.  The  commons,  though  lavob 
of  their  fiberly,  and  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow-subjects,  were 
Extremely  frugal  of  their  money ;  and  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty so  small  a  grant  could  be  obtained  by  this  absolute  and 
dreaded  monarch.  The  convocation  gave  the  king  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  to  be  levied  in  two  years.  The  pretext  for 
these  grants  was,  the  great  expense  which  Henry  had  under- 
gone for  the  defence  of , the  realm,  in  building  forts  along  the 
seacoast,  and  in  equipping  a  navy.  As  he  had  at  present  no 
ally  on  the  continent  in  whom  he  reposed  much  confidence, 
he  relied  only  op  his  domestic  strength,  and  was  on  that 
account  oblrged  to  be  more  expensive  in  hit  preparatioM 
agidnlt'the  danj;©?  (Stkn  ihviiitai. 
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The  king's  favor  to  CromwelL  and  hiai  acquieaeence  in  the 
BMurr&fe  with  Anne  x>f  Clevea,  tv«ire  'both  oif  them  dece^cM 
appeafanoes:  his  aversion  to  the  queeft  secretly  increased 
every  day ;  and  having  at  last  brdcev^  aH  reetrahit,  it  prompted 
him  at  once  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  so  odloc^  {6 
him,  und  to  involve  his  minister  in  ruin,  who  had  been  th^ 
innocent  authoi  of  it.  The  fait  of  Cromwell  was  hastened  by 
other  causes.  All  the  nobuity  nated  a  man  who,  being  of  siich 
low  extraction,  had  not  only  mounted  above  them  by  \Ss  station 
of  vicar-general^  but  had  engrossed  many  of  tlie  other  coI^ 
ttderable  offices  of  the  crown :  besides  enjoying  that  commis* 
sion,  which  gave  him  a  high  and  ahrtost  absolute  authority 
over  the  diergy,  and  even  over  the  laity,  he  was  privy  seal, 
chamberlain,  and  master  of  the  wards :  he  had  also  obtained  the 
order  of  the^rter,  a  dignity  which  had  e^r  been  conferred 
only^n  men  of  illustrious  ^milies,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
profaned  by  its  being  communicated  to  so  mean  a  person. 
The  people  were  averse  to  him,  as  the  supposed  author  of  the 
violence  on  the  monasteries ;  establishments  which  were  still 
severed  and  beloved  by  the  commonalty.  The  Catholics 
regarded  him  as  the  concealed  enemy  of  their  religion :  th<^ 
Protestants,  observing  his  exterior  concurrence  with  all  the 
persecutions  exercised  against  them,  were  inclined  to  beat  him 
as  little  favor;  and  reproached  him  with  the  timidity,  if  not 
^oeachery,  of  his  conduct.  And  the  king,  who  found  that  great 
clanKOs  had  en  all  hands  arisen  against  the  administration,  was 
not  displeased  to  throw  <m  Cromwell  the  load  of  public  hatred ; 
and  he  hoped,  1^  making  so  easy  a  sacrifice,  to  regain  the 
affections  c^  his  subjects. 

But  there  was  ano^er  cause  which  suddenly  set  all  fhese 
motives  in  action^and  brought  about  an  unexpected  revolution 
m  the  mintttry.  The  king  had  fixed  his  afiection  on  Catha* 
loie  Howard,  niece  to  the^uke  of  Norfolk ;  and  being  deter* 
mined  ta  gratify  this  new  passion,  he  could  find  no  expedient, 
but  by  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  present  consort,  to  raise 
Catharine  to  his  bed  and  throne.  The  duke,  who  had  long 
been  engaged  in  enmity  with  Cromwell,  made  the  same  use 
of  her  insinuations  to  ruin  this  minister,  that  he  had  formerly 
done  d*  Anne  Boleyn's  ag€^st  Wolsey ;  and  when  all  engines 
were  prepared,  he  obtained  a  commission  from  the  kin^  to 
amest  Cromwell  at  the  council  tabl.e,  on  an  accusation  of  higlr 
tmamor  and  to  eomifitt  fann  to  thio  Tower.  Immediately  after, 
a  \iA^  aUawdef  was  framed  afainel  Urn  ;  and  ^le  hone  of 
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-  paMi  thoisi^t  pioper,  witfaont  trial,  ezBHtmation)  or  endenoe; 
lO  condema  to  death,a  mtn,  whom  a  few  days  before  they  l»d 
declarad  worthy  to  be  viear-general  of  the  univerae.  The 
house  of  commoM  passed  the  bill,  though  not.  without  some 
oppositioii.  Cromwell  was  accused  of  heresy  and  treason; 
but  the  proofs  d  his  treasonable  practices  are  utterly  improfaa« 
Ue,  and  e?ea  absolutely  ridiculous.*  The  only  cireumstance 
of  his  conduct  by  which  he  seems  to  have  merited  this  fiite, 
was  his  being  the  ustrument  of  the  king^s  tyraimy  in  conduct* 
log  like  iniquitous  bills,  in  tiie  preceding  session,  against  the 
oountess  of  Salisbury  and  others. 

Cromwell  endeavored  to  soften  the  king  by  the  most  ^humble 
supplications;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  it  was  not  die  practice 
of  that  prince  \9  ruin  his  ministen  and  favorites  by  halves; 
and  though  the  unhappy  prisoner  once  wrote  to  him  in  so 
moving  a  strain  as  even  to  dmw  tears  from  his  eyes,  he 
hardened  himself  against  all  movements  of  pity,  and  refimei 
his  pardcm.  The  conclusion  of  GromwelPs  letter  mn  in  dieee 
words:  **I,  a  most  woful  prisoner,  am  ready  to  submit  to 
death  when  it  shall  please  God  and  your  majesty ;  and  yet  the 
bail  flesh  incites  me  to  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy  and  pm> 
don  of  mine  oflfenoes^  Written  at  the  Tower,  with  the  helavy 
heart  and  trembliii^  hand  of  yoi^  highnesses  most  miserable 
prisoner  and  p9or  slave,  Thomas  CromwelLe*  And  a  little 
below,  '^Most  gracious  prinoe,  I  cry  for  mercy,  tamj^ 
mercy.ee  t  When  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  avoided 
all  earnest  protestations  of  his  innocence,  and  all  complaints 
aninst  the  sentence  prcmounced  upon  him.  He  knew  that 
lienry  would  resent  on  his  son  those  symptoms  of  oppositioa 
to  his  will,  and  that  his  death  alone  would  not  terminate  that 
monarches  vengeance.  He  was  a  man  of  prudence,  industryi 
and  abilities ;  worthy  of  a  better  master  and  of  a  b^et  fiite» 
Though  raised  to  the  summit  of  power  from  a  low  (^in,  he 
betrayed  no  insolence  or  c<»itempt  towards  his  inferiora ;  mi 
was  careful  to  remember  all  the  obligations  which,  dwne 
bis  more  humble  fortune^  he  had  owed  to  any  one.  He  had 
served  as  a  private  sentinel  in  the  Italian  wius;  when  be 
received  some  good  ofiices  from  a  Lucquese  merchant,  who 
had  entirely  forgotten  his  person,  as  well  as  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered  him.  Cromwell,  in  his  grandeur^  happeoeA 
at  London  to  cast  his  eye  on  Us  bene&etor,  now  xednoed 
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to  porerty  by  mirfortunes.    Bm  inunediately  Mat  fer  him^ 
feminded  him  of  their  ancient  friendship,  and  by  his  grateful 
^  sflsistance  reinstated  him  in  his  former  prosperity  and  opu- 
lence.*' 

The  measures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Amie  of  Clevet 
were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  bill  ^  attainder 
against  Cromwell.  The  house  of  peers,  in  conjunction  with  « 
the  commons,  applied  to  the  kmg  l^  petiti<»,  desiring  that  he 
would  allow  his  marriage  to  be  einniined ;  and  orders  were 
immediately  given  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  convocation. 
Aiuie  had  formerly  been  contneted  by  her  &ther  to  the  duke 
of  Lorraine ;  but  she,  «s  well  as  the  duke,  were  at  that  tinie 
under  age,  and  the  contract  had  been  aAierwards  annulled  by 
consent  of  both  parties. 

'  The  king,  however,  pleaded  this  precontract  as  a  ground  of 
divorce ;  and  he  added  two  reasons  more,  which  may  seem  a 
Kttle  extraordinary ;  that,  when  he  espoused  Anne  he  had  not 
inwardly  given  his  consent,  and  that  he  had  not  thought 
proper  to  consummate  the  marriage.  The  convocation  was 
sat^ed  with  these  reasons,  and  solemnly  annulled  the  mar- 
riage between  the  king  and  queen :  the  pcurliament  ratified  the 
decision  of  the  clergy  ;t  and  the  sentence  was  soon  afler 
notified  to  the  princess. 

Anne  was  blest  widi  a  happy  insennbitity  of  temper,  even 
in  the  points  which  the  most  nearly  adect  her  sex ;  and  the 
king's  aversion  towards  her,  as.  well  as  his  proseciaion  of  the 
divorce,  had  never  given  her  the  least  uneasiness.  She  wil- 
Jngly  heartened  to  terms  of  accommodation  with  him ;  and 
when  he  offered  to  adopt  bar  as  his  sister,  to  give  her  place 
next  the  queen  and  his  own  dau^ter,  and  to  make  a  settle- 
ment of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  upon  her ;  she  accepted 
af  the  conditions,  and  gave  her  consent  to  the  divorce.}  She 
even  wrote  to  her  brother,  (for  her  father  was  now  dead,)  dia 
she  had  been  very  well  used  in  England,  and  desired  him  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  king.  The  only  instance  of  pnde 
which  she  betrayed  was,  that  sl^  refused  to  rejltum  to  her  own 
country  aflter  the  afiront  which  she  had  received ;  and  she 
Jved  and  died  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  AnneV  moderation,  th»  incident  produced 
%  grcfat  coldness  between  the  king  and  the  German  princes  ^ 
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hot  aj  the  aUwtkm  of  Europe  was  now  mndk  lUteredtHomjr 
was  the  more  indifferent  about  their  resentment.  The  close 
kitiinacy  which  had  taken  place  between  Francis  and  Chiurles 
had  subsisted  during  a  very  short  time :  the  dissimtlanty  of 
their  characters  soon  renewed,  with  greater  violence  than  ever, 
tiieir  former  jealousy  and  hatred.     While  Charles  remained  al 

•  Paris,  If  rancis  had  been  imprudently  engaged,  by  his  open 
temper,  and  l^  that  satisfaction  which  a  noble  mind  naturally 
feels  in  performing  generous  actionSt  to  make  in  confidence 
some  dangerous  discoveries  to  that  interested  monarch;  and 
having  now  lost  all  suspicion  of  his  rivals  he  hoped  that  die 
emperor  and  he,  supporting  each  other,  might  neglect  every 
other  alUance*  He  mot  only  communicated  to  his  guest  the 
state  of  his  negotiations  with  Sultan  Sdyman  and  the  Vene- 
tians ;  he  also  laid  open  the  solidtations  which  he  had  ]:eceived 
from  the  court  of  £ngland  to  enter  into  a  confedesracy  against 
him.*  Charles  had  no  sooner  reached  his  own  domiaionst 
than  he  showed  himself  unworthy  of  the  friendly  reception 
which  he.  had  met  with.  He  absolutely  lefused  to  fulfil  lus 
promise,  and  put  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  possession  of  the 
Milanese  ;  he  informed  Solyman  and  the  senate  of  Venice  <^ 
&e  treatment  which  th^  had  received  from  their  ally;  and 
he  took  care  that  Henry  should  not  be  ignorant  how  readily 
Fmncis  had  abandoned,  his  ancient  friend,  to  whom  he^wed 
sfQch  important  obligations,  eusd  had  sacri&ced  him  to  a  new. 
confederate:   he  even  poisoned  and   nusrepresented   many 

'  things  which' the  unsuspecting  heart  of  the  French  monarch 
had  disclosed  to  him.  Had  Henry  possessed  true  judgment 
and  generosity,  this  incident  al<»e  had  been  sufficient  to  guida 
him  in  the  choice  of  hi?  ally.  But  his  domineering  pride  car- 
ried him  immediately  to  rej»nmoe  the  friendship  of  Francisy 
who  had  so  uni6icpectedly.given  the  prefei^dnce  to  the  emperor;, 
and  as  Charles  invited  him  to  a  renewal  of  asicient  amity,  be 
willingly  accepted  of  the  oSex;  and  thinking  himself  secure  in 
this  alliance,  he  neglected  the  friendship  both  of  France,  and 
of  the  German  princes.  *         . 

The  new  turn  which  Henry  had  taken  with  regard  to  forejga 
affairs  was  extremely  agreeable  to  his  Catholic  subjects ;  aud 
as  it  had  perhaps  contriblited,  among  other  reasons,  to  the  ruin 
of  Cromwell,  it  made  them  entertain  hopes  of  a,  final  preva.<* 
lence  over  their  antagonists.     The  marriage  of  the  king  wiA 
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C)ftdiarini&  Howanil^whi&k  foHo^v^d  noon  after  hbdivoiee  from 
Anne  a(  Cleves^  was  also  regarded  &s  a  farorable  incident  to 
tlieir  party ;  and  the  subsequent  events  corresponded  to  tfaeur 
expectations.  The  king^s  councils  being  now  directed  bj 
Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  a  furious  persecution  commenced 
against  the  Protestants ;  and  the  law  of  the  mx  articles  was 
executed  with  rigor.  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
Lambert^s  exeeutioo,  felt,  in  his  turn,  the  severity  of  the  per* 
secuting  spirit ;  and,,  by  a  bill  which  passed  in  parliament,  he 
was,  without  trial,  oo«demaed-  to  the  flames,  together  with 
Jerome  and  Gerrax^  He  diseussed  theoiogiced  qaestiom 
evea  at  the  stakes  and  as  the  dispute  between  him  and  tha 
sheriff  turned  upoil  the  invocation  of  saints^  he  said,  that  he 
doubted  whether  the  saints  could  pray  for  us ;  but  if  they 
could,  he  hoped  in  half  an  hour  to  be  praying  for  the  sheria 
fUid  all  the  spectators.  Be  next  entreated  the  sheriff  to  carry 
to  this  king  his  dying  request.  Which  he  fondly  iiiiiBigined  would 
have  authority  with  that  monarch  who  had  sent  him  to  the 
stake.  The  purport  of  his  reiqaest  was,  that  Henvy,  beside* 
repjnessing  superstitious  ceremonies^  shouid  be  extremely  vigi» 
lant  in  preventing  fornication  and  common  swearing;* 

While'  H^ary  was  exerting  this  violence  against  the  Protest- 
anta,  he  spared  not  the  Catholics  who  denied  hb  ^premacy  % 
and  a  foreigner,  at  that  time  in  Bn^aod,  Had  reason  to  say^ 
that  those  who  were  against  the  pope  were  burned,  and  thosa 
who  were  for  him  were  hanged.f  The  king  even  displayed 
in  an  ostentatious  manner  this  tyrannical  impartiality,  which 
reduced  both  parties  tosulijectioa,  and  infused  terror  into  every 
breast.  Barnes,  Gerrard,.and  Jerome  had  been  eairied  to  the 
place  of  execution  on  three  hurdles;  and  along  with  them 
ihere  was  placed  on  each  hurdle  a  Catholic,  who  was  also 
executed  for  his  reli^on*  Th^e  Catholics  were  Abel,  Pethei>* 
stone,  and  Powel,  who  declared,  that  the  most  grievoas  part 
of  their  punishment  was  the  being  coupled  to  such  heretical 
miscreants  as  sufi^^red  with  themv} 

Though  the  s^rit  of  the  English  seemed  to  be  totally  sunk 
under  the  despotic  pow^  of  Henry,  there  appeared  soma 
symptoms  of  diseontent.  An  inconsiderable  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Yorkshire,  headed  by  Sir  John  Nevil ;  but  it  was  soon 
suppressed)  and  Ne^,  with  oth<  r  ringleaders,  was  executed^ 

♦  BaiRetrV^  i*  p*  298.    Foxi  t  Toac,  voL  ii.  p.  52^. 
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The  rebels  were  supposed  to  have  been  instigated  ty  ^ 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  Pole ;  and  the  king  was  instantly  deter* 
mined  to  irake  the  eountess  of  Salisbury,  who  already  lay 
tinder  sentence  of  death,  sufier  for  her  son^s  ofienees.  He 
ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  execution ;  and  this  venerable 
matron  maintained  still,  in  these  distressful  circumstances,  the 
spirit  of  that  long  race  of  monarchs  from  whom  she  was 
descended.*  She  refused  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  <» 
submit  to  a  sentence  where  she  had  received  no  trial.  She 
told  the  expcntioner,  that  if  he  would  have  her  head,  he  must 
win  it  the  best  way  he  could  :  and  thus,  shaking  her  venerable 
gray  locks,  ^e  mn  about  the  scaffold ;  and  the  executioner 
followed  with  his  axe,  aiming  many  fruitless  blows  ,at  her 
neck,  before  he  was  able  to  give  the  fatal  stroke.  Thus 
perished  the  last  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  which,  with  great 
^ory,  but  still  greater  crimes  and  misfortunes,  had  governed 
England  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years.  Lord  Leonard 
Grey,  a  man  who  had  formerly  rendered  service  to4he  crown, 
was  also  beheaded  for  treason,  soon  aflei:  the  countess  of 
Salisbury.  We  know  little  concerning  the  grounds  of  his 
prosecution. 

[154L]  The  insurrection  in  the  north  engaged  Henry  to 
make  a  progress  thither,  in  order  to  quiet  the  mind^  of  his 
people,  to  reconcile  them  to  his  government,  and  to  abdii^ 
the  ancient  superstitions,  to  which  those  parts  were  miAsh 
addicted.  He  had  also  another^ motive  for  this  journey  :  he 
purposed  to  have  a  conference  at  York  with  his  nephew  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and,  if  possible,  to  cement  a  close  and 
indissoluWe  union  with  that  kingdom. 

The  same  spirit  of  religious  innovation  which  had  seized 
other  parts  of  Europe  had  made  its  way  into  Scotland,  and 
had  begun,  before  this  period,  to  excite  the  same  jealdusies, 
fears,'^^nd  persecutions.  About  the  year  1527,  Patrick  Ham- 
Mton,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  having  been  created 
abbot  of  Feme,  was  sent  abroad  for  his  education,,  but  had 
fallen  into  company  with  some  reformers;  and  he  returned 
into  his  own  country  very  il.  disposed  towards  that  church, 
of  which  his  birth  and  his  merit  entitled  him  to  attain  the 
highest  dign'ties.  The  fervor  of  youth  and  his  zeal  for 
novelty  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  his  sentiments 
and  Campbell,  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who,  under  color  of 

*  ^Herbert,  p.  468. 
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^ttendship,  and  a  aprpathy  in  opinkm,  Ind  inainoated  bim* 
9elf  info  his  confidlbce,  accused  him  before  Beaton,  arcb* 
bishop  of  St  Andrew.  Hamiltoa  was  invited  to  St.  Andrews^ 
in  order  to  maintain  with  some  of  the  clergy  a  dispute  cim* 
cerning  the  controverted  points ;  and  after  much  reasoning 
with  regard  to  justification,  free  will,  original  «n,  and  other 
topics  of  that  nature,  the  conference  ended  with  their  con* 
demning  Hamilton  to  be  burned  ixx  his  errors.  The  young 
man,  wjio  had  been  deaf  to  the  insimiati(»i8  of  ambition,  was 
less  likely  to. be. shaken  with  the  fears  of  death;  while  ha 
prt^osed  to  himself,  both  the  glory  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  truth,  and  the  immediate  reward  attending  his  martyrdom* 
The  people,  who  compassionated  his  youth,  his  virtue,  and 
his  noble  birth,  were  much  moved  at  the  constancy  of  his 
end ;  and  an  incident  which  soon  followed  stHl  more  con* 
firmed  them  in  their  favorable  sentiments  towards  him.  He 
had  cited  Campbell,  who  still  insuhed  him  at  the  stake,  to 
answer  before  Ae  judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  and  as  that  per- 
secutor, either  astonished  with  these  events,  or  overcome 
with  remorse,  or  perhaps  seized  casually  with  a  distemper, 
soon  after  lost  his  senses,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died ;  the  people  regarded  Hampton  as  a  prophet  as  well  at 
a  martyr.* 

Among  the  disciples  converted  by  Hamilton,  was  one  friar 
Forrest,  who  became  a  zealous  preacher ;  and  who,  though 
he  did  not  openly  discover  his  sentiments,  waa  suspected  to 
lean  towards  the  new  opinions.  His  diocesan,  the  bishop  of 
Dimkel,  enjoined  him,  when  he  met  with  a  good  epistle  or 
good  gospel,  which  favored  the  liberties  of  holy  church,  to 
preach  on  it,  and  let  the  rest  alone.  Forrest  replied,  that  he 
had  read  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  had  not  found 
an  ill  epistle  or  ill  gospel  in  any  part  of  them.  The  extreraO 
^  attachment  to  the  Scriptures  was  regarded,  in  those  days,  as  a 
sure  characteristic  of  heresy;  and  Forrest  was  soon  after 
orought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  While  the 
priests  were  deliberating  on  the  place  of  his  execution,  a 
bystander  advised  them  to  bum  him  in  a  cellar;  for  that  the 
smoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton  had  infected  all  those  on 
whom  it  Wew.t 

The  clergy  were  at  that  time  reduced  to  great  difficulties, 

•  Spotswood'8  Hist  of  ihe  Church  of  Scotbud,  p.  62. 
t  Spotgwood**  Hist  of  I3i»  Chineh  of  SeotUndt  p.  65. 
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not  ofiiy  ia  Sooiland^  kit  all  owr  Shoope.  As  the  sefonaeai 
mimed  at  a  total  eabv^csion  of  ancient  ^tabliiAiin^its^  whick 
tfiey  represented' as  idolatrous,  impious,  detestable ;  the  pneste, 
who  found  both  their  honors  and  properties  at  stake,  thought 
tiiat  they  had  a  ri^t  to  resist,  by  every  ^cpedient,  these  danger- 
ous  invaders,  and  that  the  same  simple  principles  of  equity 
which  justified  a  naan  in  killing  a  puate  or  a  robber,  would 
acquit  them  for  the  execution  of  such  heretics.  A  toleration, 
though  it  is  never  acceptable  to  ecolesiastios,  might,  they  said, 
be  admitted  in  other  «ases ;  but  seemed  an  absurdi^  where 
fundamentals  were  shaken,  and  where  the  possessions  and 
even  the  existence  of  the  establi^ed  clergy  were  brought  in 
danger.  But  though  the  chiurcb  was  thus  canned  by  polksy, 
as  wdll  as  inclinatioa,  to  kindle  the  fires  of  persecution,  they 
found  the  suecess  of  this  xemedy  very  pnecarioiiis;  ana 
observed,  that  the  en^usiastic  zeal  of  the  jefermars,  inflamed 
by  punishment,  was  apt  to  prove  contagious  oh  the  compas- 
sionate mmds  of  the  spectatoFS.  The  new  dootriae,  amidst 
all  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  secretly  spcead  ilseif 
every  where  ;  and  the  minds  of  metx  were  gradually  disposed 
to  a  revolution  in  religion. 

But  the  most  dangearous  symptom  for  the  clergy  in  Scot- 
land was,  that  the  nobility,  from  the  example  of  En^and, 
had  cast  a  wishful  eye  on  the  chutrch  revenues,  and  hoped,  if 
a  reformation  took  place,  to  enrich  themselves  by  Uie  plunder 
of  ^  ecclesiastics,  hxaea  himself,  who  was  very  poor,  and 
was  somewhat  inclined  to  roagnificenoe,  particularly  in  huiidf 
ing,  had  been  swayed  by  like  mo^ves  ;  and  began  to  threatea 
the  clergjr  with  the  same  fato  that  had  attendjed  them  in  the 
seighfaoring  country.  Henry  also  never  oeowsed  exhorting 
Ids  nephew  to  imitato  Ins  exani^e  ;  aod  being  moved,  botfa 
by  the  pride  of  making  proselytes,  and  the  prospect  of  securi^, 
should  Scodand  embrace  a  close  union  with  hihi^  he  solicited 
the  king  of  :Scot8  to  meet  him  at  York ;  and  he  obtained  a 
oromise  to  that  imrpose. 

The  ecclesiastics  wexe  alarmed  at  this  resolution  of  James, 
and  they  employed  every  expedient  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fixecuticHi  of  it  They  represented  the  danger  of  iuoovati<Mi ; 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  a^randizing  the  nobility, 
already  too  powerful ;  the  hazard  of  puttii^  Inmself  into  the 
hafida  of  the  English,  his  hereditary  enemies ;  the  depend- 
ence on  them  which  must  ensue  upon  his  losing  the  friend- 
ship of  Fffuios,  and  ot  aU  fbseign  |K>wen    To  Aese  con- 


0Kdm  J6oaB\hBf  added  die^protpect  of  kiramdiste  interest,  by 
wbkch  &ey  found  the  king  to  be  much  governed :  they  offered 
luBi  a  present  gratuity  of  fiAy  thousand  pounds  :  they 
promised  him- that  the  church  should  always  be  ready  to 
coQitribute  to  his  supply :  and  they  pointed  out  to  him  the 
eoi^scation  of  heretics,  as  the  means  of  filling  his  exchequer, 
and  of  adding  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  the 
issawfx  revenues^*  The  iQsinuati<His  of  his  new  queen,  to  whorn 
.youth,  beauty,  and  address  had  given  a  powerful  influence 
over  him,  seconded  all  these  reasons ;  and  James  was  at  last 
engaged,  first  to  delay  his  journey,  then  to  send  excuses  to 
the  l^g  of  JBngland,  who  had  already  come  to  York  in  order 
te  be  present  at  the  interview.t 

Henry,  vexed  with  the  disappointment,  and  enraged  at  the 
A^ront,  vowed  vengeanoe  against  hb  nephew ;  and  he  began, 
by  permitting  picacies  at  sea  and  inciinnons  at  land,  to  put  his 
threats  in  executionu  But  he  received  soon  afler,  in  his  own 
ianily,  an  a&ont  to  whioh  he  was  muoh  more  sensible,  and 
whioh  touched  him  in  a  point  where  he  always  ^owed  an 
extreme  delicacy.  He  -faad  thought  himself  very  happy  in 
bis  new  marriage :  the  agreeable  person  and  disposition  of 
Catharine  had  entirely  captivated  his  afiections ;  and  he  made' 
DO  secret  of  his  devotod  attacbment  to  her.  He  had  even 
publicly,  in  his  chapel,  retunied  sdemn  thaidcs  to  Heaven  for 
.the  felicity  which  the  conjugal  state  afibrded  him ;  and  he 
directed  ti^  hithop  of  Linc<^  to  compose  a  form  of  prayer 
for  d»at  purpose.  But  the  queen^  conduct  very  little  merited 
this  tend^siess :  one  Lascelles  brought  intelligence  of  her 
^i^solute  life  to  Craomar.;  and  told  him  that  his  sister, formerly 
ja  servant  in  tibe  femily  of  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk^  with 
fwhom  Catharine  was  educated,  had  ^ven  him  a  pardcular 
Anscoont  of  her  Uoentioiis  mannflrs.  Derbam  and  Mannoc, 
.bodi  of  them  servants  to  the  duohess,  had  been  admitted  to 
rher  bed;  and  she  had  even  taken  Iktle  care  to  conceal  h«r 
.  4tome  from  the  other  servants  of  the  family.  The  primate, 
•truck  with  this  intelligence,  which  it  was  equally  dangerooi 

*  BncSittnan,  lib.  xiv.  PnimnuAid  In  Ja.  V.  Pftsootie,  ibid.   KnOx. 

t  Henry  hsd  8«BLt  80X06  bocdu,xiehly  omsmeated,  to  Tom  nepl^ir; 
who,  «8  soon  as  he  aaw  by  the  titl^,  that  they  had  a  tendency  to 
defend  the  new  doctrines,  itaew  them  into  the  fire,  in  the  presence 
of  the  person  who  brought  them ;  adding,  it  was  better  he  sliould 
destroy  tiiem,  than  «hey  him.  (M  Epist  Reginald  FoIa»  part 
p.  172. 
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to  conceal  ot  to  duieorer,  comnranieated  the  mstler  to  die  ear< 
of  Hertford  and  to  tfae  chancellor.  They  agreed,  that  the 
matter  should  by  no  means  be  buried  in  silence;  and  tho 
archbishop  himself  seemed  the  most  proper  person  to  diseloeo 
it  to  the  king.  Cranmer,  unwillbg  to  speak  on  so  delicate  a 
subject,  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  whole,  and  conveyed  it  to 
Henry,  who  was  infinitely  astonished  at  the  intelligence.  So 
confident  was  he  of  the  fidelity  of  his  consort,  that  at  first  he 
gave  no  credit  to  the  information ;  and  he  said  to  the  privy- 
seal,  to  Lord  Russel,  high  admiral,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and 
Wriothesley,  Uiat  he  regarded  the  whole  as  a  fidsehood. 
Cramner  was  now  in  a  ver^  perilous  situation ;  and  had  not 
full  proof  been  found,  certain  and  inevitable  destruction  hung 
over  him.  The  kbg^s  impatience,  however,  and  jealousy 
prompted  him  to  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom  ;  the  privy* 
seal  was  ordered  to  examine  Lascelles,  whopermsted  in  die 
information  he  had  given ;  and  still  appealed  to  his  sistet^a 
testimony.  That  nobleman  next  made  a  jotmiey,  under  pre- 
tence of  hunting,  and  Went  to  Sussex,  where  the  woman  at 
that  time  resided :  he  -found  her  bodi  constant  in  her  former 
intelligence^  ^^^  particular  as  to  the  facts;  and  the  whole 
bore  but  too  much  the  face  of  probability.  Mannoc  and 
Derham,  who  were  arrested  at  the  same  tone,  and  examined 
by  the  chancellor,  made  the  queen's  ginlt  entirely  certain  by 
their  confession;  and  discovered  other  particulars,  whicli 
redounded  still  more  to  her  dishonor.  Three  maids  of  the 
family  were  adnutted  into  her  secrets ;  and  some  (^  them  had 
even  passed  the  night  in  bed  with  her  and  her  lovers.  AH 
the  examinations  were  laid  before  the  king,  who  waa  so  deeply 
affected,  that  he  remained  a  long  time  speechless,  and  at  last 
burst  into  tears.  He  found  to  his  surprise,  that  his  great  sddH 
in  distinguishing  a  true  maid,  of  which  he  boasted  in  the  case 
of  Anne  of  Cleves,  had  failed  him  in  that  of  his  present  coo- 
sort.  The  queen,  being  next  questioned,  dialed  her  guilt ; 
but  when  informed  that  a  full  discovery  was  made,  she  coa- . 
Itissed  that  she  had  been  criminal  before  naarriage  ;  and  wAy 
insisted  that  she  had  never  been  &\se  to  the  king^s  bed.  Bat 
as  there  wa?  evidence  that  one  Colepepper  had  passed  the 
night  with  her  alone  since  her  marriage ;  and  as  it  appeared 
that  she  had  taken  Derham,hero]d  paramour,  into  her  service, 
she  seemed  to  deserve  little  credit  in  this  asseveration ;  and 
th^  king,  besides,  was  not  of  a  humor  to  make  any  diffeieaoe 
between  these  degrees  of  guilt 
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[1548.]  Henry  found  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  ao 
fully  or  expeditioisly  satiate  bis  vengeance  on  all  these  crimi- 
nals as  by  assembling  a  parliament,  die  usual  instrument  of 
his  tyranny.  The  two  houses,  having  received  the  queen^s 
confession,  made  an  address  to  the  king.  They  entreated 
him  not  to  be  vexed  with  this  untoward  accident,  to  which  ail 
men  were  sub^t ;  but  to  consider  the  frailty  of  human 
liature^  and  the  mutability  of  human  affairs ;  and  from  these 
views  to  derive  a  subject  of  consolation.  They  desired  leave 
to  pass  a  bill  of  attamder  against  the  queen  and  her  accom- 
ptHces ;  and  they  begged  him  to  give  his  assent  to  this  bill,  not 
in  person,  which  would  renew  bis  vexation,  and  might  endan- 
ger his  health,  but  by  commissioners  appointed  for  that  puf- 
pose.  And  as  there  was  a  law  in  force  making  it  treason  to 
speak  ill  of  the  queen  as  well  as  of  the  king,  £ey  craved  his 
royal  pardoif  if  a*y  of  them  eliould,  on  the  present  occasion, 
nave  transgressed  any  part  of  the  statute. 

Having  obtained  a  gracious  answer  to  these  requests,  the 
parliament  proceeded  to  vote  a  bill  of  attainder  for  treason 
against  ^e  queen,  and  the  viscountess  of  Rocheford,  who  had 
conducted  her  secret  amours;  and  in  this  bHl  Cokfepper  and 
Derham  were  also  comprehended.  At  the  same  time  they 
passed  a  bill  of  attainder  for  misprision  of  treason  against  the 
old  duchess  of  N<»rfolk,  Catharine^s  grandmother ;  her  uncle. 
Lord  William  Howard,  and  his  lady,  together  with  the  countess 
of  Bridgewater,  and  nine  persons  more ;  because  they  knew  the 
queen^s  vicious  course  of  life  before  her  marriage,  and  had 
concealed  it.  This  was  an  efiect  of  Henry's  usual-  extrava- 
gance, to  expect  that  parents  should  so  far  fo^et  the  ties  of 
natural  affection,  and  the  sentiments  of  shame  and  decency, 
ab  to  reveal  to  him  the  most  secret  disorders  of  their  family. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
proceeding ;  for  he  pardoned  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  most 
of  ^e  others  condemned  for  misprision  of  treason. 

However,  to  secure  himself  for  the  future,  as  well  as  his 
successors,  from  this  fatal  accident,  he  engaged  the  parliament 
to  pass  a  law  somewhat  extraordinary.  It  was  enacted,  that 
any  one  who  knew,  or  vehemently  suspected,  any  guilt  in  the 
queen,  might,  within  twenty  days,  disclose  it  to  the'king  or 
council,  without  incurring,  the  penalty  of  any  former  law 
against  defaming  the  queen ;  but  prohibiting  every  one,  at  the 
same  time,  from  spreading  the  matter  abroad,  or  even  pri- 
vately whispering  it  to  others :  it  wwi  also  enacted,  ttet  if  the 
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'kiog  mnnied  anjr.wimaaii  ivko  indl  boett  tpQsiftiii^id;^  IttUiig 
her  for  a  true  maid,  «htt  iriiould  be  guHty  of  treasoii,  if  dbto 
did  not  previously  reveal  her  guilt  to  him.  The  peo^  ineife 
merry  with  this  singular  ekuse,  and  said  that  the  king  nunt 
henceforth  look  out  iox  a  widow ;  for  no  tre|Miled  maid  weuU 
ever  bo  persuaded  to  incur  the  penalty  of  tiie  statute.*  Afior 
all  these  laws  were  passed,  the  queen  was  beheaded  tsi  Towfff 
Hill,  together  with  Lady  Becheford.  They  behaved  in  a 
manner  suitaUe  to  their  dicsoltite  .life ;  and  as  Lady  B4xsht- 
•ford  was  known  to  he  the  chief  instrument  in  bringiag  Anne 
'Bole3m  to  her  end,  she  died/unpitied  ;  and  >niea  were  farther 
eonfinned,  by  &e  disconreiy  of  this  woman's  guiH,  ijt  the 
fevorable  sentiments  which  they  had  entertamed  of  that 
unfortunate  queen. 

The  king  made  no  demand  of  any  anbudy  from  this  pat- 
iiament ;  but  he  found  means  <^  eoriching  his  esEchequer  fr^sm 
another  quarter :  he  took  fur^er  steps  towards  the  dassdiition 
of  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  foundations  of  that  nature. 
The  courdeiB  had  been  practising  on  the  prerndente  aad  go9^ 
ernoTs  to  make  a  surrender  of  thehr  revenues  t6  the  ieng , 
and  they  had  been  successful  with  eight  of  them.  But  there 
was  an  obstacle  to  their  further  progress :  it  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  local  statutes  of  most  <^  these  fimndatbns,  that 
no  president,  olr  any  number  of  fellows,  eould  ccmsent  to  sudi 
a  deed  without  the  unanimous  vote  of  alt  ^  fellows  ;  and 
tlMs  vote  was  not  easily  obtained.  All  such  statutes  were 
mnnuUed  by  parliament ;  and  the  revnaues  of  these  houses 
were  n<yw  eie^oeed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  kii^  and  his  favof^ 
ites.t  The  Church  had  been  so  long  their  {nnsy,  that  nobody 
was  surprised  at  any  new  inroads  nnde  upon  her.  Frc»n  the 
regular,  Henry  now  proceeded  to  make  devastations  on  the 
secular  cleigy.  "^  He  extorted  from  many  of  th&  bishc^  a  sui^ 
render  of  ehftpter  lands ;  and  by  this  device  he  jHllaged  the 
sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  London,  eiid  enriehed  nis 
greedy  parasites  and  flatterers  with  their;  spoils. 

The  cler^  have  been  commonly  so  fortunate  as  tor  make  a 
concern  for  their  temporal  interests  go  hand  in  hand  with  n> 
jealousy  for  orthodoxy ;  and  both  these  passions  be  r^arded  by 
the  people,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  as  pvoofe  of  zeal  fof 
teligion :  but  the  violent  and  headstrong  character  of  Heniy 
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di^fmmi  Aiese  aljoots.  Hk  ntpaekj  was  gmtified  by 
I^UDderiiig  the  pburob,  his  higoiry  and  arrc^^uuse  hy  penecut* 
.log  heretios.  Thoiig^  he  engaged  the  partiameht  to  mitigate 
4he  penalties  of  the  six  articles,  so  far  as  regards  the  marriage 
of  priests,  whicb  was  now  cmly  subjected  t9  a  forfeiture  of 
goods,  chattels,  and  lands  during  life,  he  was  still  equally  beat 
on  maiataimng  a  rigid  purity  m  i^peculatlve  .prineiples.  He 
bad  appointed  a  commissiiHk^consi^ing  of  the  two  archbishops 
and  several  lushops  of  both  provinces,  t<^tber  with  a  conp 
•ideraUe  noasber  of  doctors  i£  divinity ;  and  by  virtae  of  his 
jecclesiastical  supremaey,  be  had  given  them  in  charge  to  choose 
«  reli^on  for  lus  people*  Befoi^  the  commissioners  had  iraide 
any  progress  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  the  parliament,  in 
Z54I,  had  passed  a  law  by  which  they  ratified  kll  the  tenets 
irhich  these  divines  should  thereafter  establish  with  the  king's 
consent :  and  they  were  not  ashamed  of  thus  expressly  declar« 
ing  that  they  took  their  religion  upon  trust,  and  had  no  other 
fole,  in  ^iritual  as  well  as  temporal  concerns,  than  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  their  master.  There  is  only  one  clause  of  the 
.statute  which  may  seem  at  drst  sight  to  savor  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty :  it  was  enacted^  that  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
.mission^rs  sJMHild  establish  nothing  repugnant  to  the  law^  and 
•Statutes  of  the  realm.  But  in  reality  this  proviso  was  inserted 
by  the  king  to  serve  his  owa.  purpose^.  By  introducing  a 
.<«onfusion  cmd  contradiction  into  the  laws,  he  became  more 
4iiast^  of  every  one's  life  and  property.  And  as  the  ancient 
independence  of  the  church  still  gave  him  jealousy,  he  was 
well  pleased,  under  cover  of  such  a  clause,  to  introduae  appeals 
irom  the  spiritual  to  the  civil  courts*  It  was  for  a  like  reason 
Uiat  be  would  never  promulgate  a  body  of  canon  law ;  and  he 
encoiHEaged  the  judges  en  all  occasions  to  interpose  in  eccle« 
siastical  causes,  wherever  they  thought  the  law  of  rpyal  pre- 
rc^Uve  ^  concerned ;  a  happy  innovation,  though  at  fiisl 
invented  for  arbitrary  purposes. 

The  king,  armed  by  the  authonty  of  parliament,  ot  rather  bgr 
their  acknowledgment  4>f  that  s|Hritual  supremacy  which  hs 
Jielieved  inherent  in  him,  employed  his  commissioners  to  select 
a  system  of  tenets  for  the  assent  and  belief  of  ^e  nation.  A 
•mall  volume  was  soon  aAer  published,  called  the  Institution  of 
a.Christian  Man,  which  was  received  by  the  convocation,  and 
voted  to  be  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  All  the  delicate  points 
of  justification,  faith,  ftee  wilU  good  works,  and  grace,  are  there 
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defined,  with  a  leaniog  towards  ihe  ofmtm  of  &o  vefonnefst 
the  aaemmenta,  which  a  few  yean  before  were  only  allowed 
to  be  three,  were  now  increased  to  the  number  of  seven, 
eonformable  to  the  sentiments  of  ^  Catholicd.  The  king^s 
caprice  is  discesoible  throughout  the  whole ;  and  the  bo<^  is 
in  rsaiiQr  to  be  regarded  as  his  compoe'tion.  For  Henry, 
while  he  made  hn  opinion  a  rule  for  the  nation,  would  tie  his 
own  hands  by  no  can<m  or  authonty,  not  even  by  any  which. 
he  himself  hard  formerly  established. 

The  people  had  occasion  soon  after  to  see  a  further  instance 
of  Ihe  king's  inconstancy.  He  was  not  long  satisfied  with  his 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man :  be  ordered  #i  new  book  to  be 
composed,  called  the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man;  and  widi- 
out  asking  the  assent  of  the  convocation,  he  published,  by  his 
i)wn  authority  and  that  of  the  parliament,  this  new  model  of 
orthodoxy.  It  differs  from  the  Institution ;  *  but  the  king  was 
no  less  positive  in  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been  in  the  old ; 
nnd  be  required  the  belief  of  the  nation  to  veer  about  at  his 
signal.  In  both  these  compositions,  he  was  particularly  carefbl 
to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  he  was 
equally  careful  to  retain  the  iiation  in  the  practice. 

While  the  king  was  spreading  his  own  books  among  the  peo- 
ple, he  seems  to  have  been  extremely  perplexed,  as  were  also 
&e  clergy,  what  course  to  take  with  the  Scriptures.  A  review 
had  been  made  by  the  s3mod  of  the  new  translation  of  ^ 
Bible  ;  and  Gardiner  had  proposed  that,  instead  of  employing 
English  expressions  throughout,  several  Latin  words  should  sim 
be  preserved ;  because  they  contained,  as  he  pretended,  su:^ 
peculiar  energy  and  significance,  that  they  had  no  con^poe  1- 
ent  terms  in  the  vulgar  tongue;f  Among  these  were  "  ecc^e- 
«a,  pcenitentia,  pontifex,  contritus,  holocausta,  sacramentura, 
elementa,  ceremonia,  mysterium,  presbjrter,  sacrificium,  hu- 
militas,  satisfactio,  peccatum,  gratia,  hostia,  charitas^'^  etc«  But 
as  this  mixture  would  have  appeared  extremely  barbarous,  and 
was  plainly  calculated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  retain  the 
people  In  their  ancient  ignorance,  the  proposal  was  rejected. 
The  knowledge  of  the  people,  however,  at  least  ^leir  disputa- 
tive  turn,  seemed  to  be  an  inconvenience  still  more  dangeiou»; 
and  the  king  and  parliament,}  soon  af^er  the  publication  of 

•  Coffier,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  f  Bumel^  voL  i.  p.  8U. 

t  Which  met  on  ti&e  22d  of  January,  1543. 
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tin  8cTiptuf68)  retfBCtod'  th6  conoflSROQ  wnicn  (fi6y  nM  fop* 
merly  made ;  and  prohibited  all  but  gentFemen  and  merohanti 
from  perusing  them.*  Even  that  liberty  was  not  granted  with^ 
out  an  apparent  hesitation,  and  a  dread  of  the  consequence*: 
these  persons  were  allowed  to  read,  ^^  so  it  be  done  quietly  and 
with  good  order.*'  And  the  preamble  to  the  act  sets  forth, 
^  that  many  seditious  and  ignorant  persons  had  abused  the 
liberty  granted  them  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  that  great  direi^ 
sity  of  opinion,  animosities,  tumults,  and  schisms  had  beoti 
occasioned  by  perverting  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures.^*  It 
seemed  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  king's  model  fox  uniform* 
ity  with  the  permission  of  free  inquiry. 

The  mass  book  also  passed  under  the  king's  revisal ;  and 
little  alteration  was  as  yet  made  in  it :  some  doubtful  or  ficti* 
tiohs  saints  only  were  struck  out ;  and  the  name  of  the  pope 
was  erased.  T%is  latter  precaution  was  likewise  used  with 
regard  to  every  new  book  that  was  printed,  or  even  old  book  that 
was  sold.  The  word  **  pope  "  was  carefully  omitted  or  blotted 
out ;  t  as  if  that  precaution  could  abolish  the  term  from  the 
language,  or  as  if  such  a  persecution  of  it  did  not  rather  im« 
print  it  more  strongly  in  the  mernqry  of  the  peopb. 

The  king  took  care  about  this  time  to  clear  tl^e  churches 
from  another  abuse  which  had  crept  into  them.  Plays, 
interludes,  and  farces  were  there  often  acted  in  derision  of  the 
former  superstitions ;  and  the  reverence  of  the  multitude  fox 
ancient  principles  and  modes  of  worship  was  thereby  gradually 
effaced.l:  We  do  not  hear  that  the  Catholics  attempted  to 
retaliate  by  employing  this  powerful  engine  against  their  adver- 
saries, or  endeavored  by  like  arts  to  expose  that  fanatical  spirit 
by  which  it  appears  the  reformers  were  frequently  actuated. 
Periiaps  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  relish  a  jest  on  that 
side :  perhaps  the  greater  ramplicity  and  the  more  spiritual 
abstract  worship  of  the  Protestants  gave  less  hold  to  ridicule, 
which  is  commonly  founded  on  sensible  representations.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  very  agreeable  concession  which  the  king 
made  to  the  Catbokic  party,  to  suppress  entirely  these  religious 
comedies.  * 

•  33  Henry  YHI.  c.  1.  The  reading  oi  ike  Bilde,  however,  could 
not  at  that  time  have  much  effect  in  ^icland,  where  so  few  perso^ia 
had  learned  to  read.  There  were  but  five  Lundvod  copies  printed 
of  tkdB  first  authorised  edition  of  the  Bible ;  m  book  U  whidi  there  ax« 
now  seTeral  millions  of  copies  in  the  kingd%mL. 

t  FarL  Hist.  toI^  iii.  p.  113.  X  U«*H  r^t  i  p^l». 
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Thvm  Henry  Iubflifed  inoawtPtly  %y  iiigtitfwnti»  oim^  umi 
pmMil  4tetutM,  to  bring  his  suliyaoli  to  a  uniformity  in  Aie^ 
jwligiotts  sentiments :  but  as  he  entered  htmself  with  the  great- 
^  eaniestness  into  all  those  sohohtstAc  disputes,  he  eacouji- 
s^d  the  people  by  his  example  to  apply  theniselyes  to  tbs 
jtudy  of  theology ;  and  it  was  in  Tain  aftemards  to  expect, 
iiowever  present  fear  might  lestmin  their  tongues  or  pens,  thst 
Aey  would  cordially  agree  in  nn^y  #et  of  tensls  or  opiouji 
fOPiieiibed  to  them. 
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CHAPTER   IXXIII. 

HSNRY  YUL 

[1542.]  HensY)  being  determined  to  avenge  himself  oifk 
the  king  of  Scots  for  slighting  the  advances  which  he  had 
mode  him,  would  gladly  have  obtained  a  supply  from  parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  prosecute  that  enterprise  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  discover  his  intentions,  that  assembly,  con- 
formably to  their  frugal  maxims,  would  understand  no  hints ; 
and  the  king  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  make  preparations  for  war;  and  as  soon 
as  he  thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  invade  Scotland,  he 
published  a  manifesto,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  justify 
hostilities.  He  complained  of  Jameses  breach  of  word  in 
declining  the  promised  interview,  which  was  the  real  ground 
of  the  quarrel ;  *  but  in  order  to  give  a  more  specious  color- 
ing to  tiie  eAterprise,  he  mentioned  other  ii^juries;  namely, 
that  his  neplitew  had  granted  protection  to  some  English  rebeb 
and  fugitives,  and  had  detained  some  territory  which,  Henry 
pretended,  belonged  to  England.  He  even  revived  the  om 
claim  to  the  vassalage  of  Scotiand,  and  he  summoned  James 
to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  liege  lord  and  superior.  He 
employed  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he  called  the  scourge 
of  the  Scots,  to  command  in  the  war :  and  though  James 
sent  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  James  Learmont  of 
Darsay,  to  appease  his  uncle,  he  would  hearken  to  no  tenns 
of  ac(3ommodatipn.  While  Norfolk  was  assembling  his  army 
at  NewcasUe,  Sir  Bobert  Bowes,  attended  by  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  and  others,  made 
an  incursion  into  Scotland,  and  advanced  towards  Jedbuj]di, 
with  an  intention  of  pillaging  and  destroying  that  town.  'Die 
earl  of  Angus,  and  George  Douglas,  his  brother,  who  had 
been  many  years  banished  their  country,  and  had  subsisted 
by  Henry's  bounty,, joined  the  English  army  in  this  incursion, 
and  the  forces  commanded  by  Bowes  exceeded  four  thousand 
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men.  Jamas  had  not  been  negligent  in  his  preparations  lor 
defence,  and  had  posted  a  considerable  body,  under  the  coia- 
mand  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  for  the  protection  of  the  boiw 
ders.  Lord  Hume,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  was  hastening 
to  join  Huntley,  when  he  met  with  the  Ei^Hsh  army ;  and  an 
action  immediately  ensued.  During  the  engagement,  the 
forces  under  Huntley  began  to  appear;  and  the  English, 
afraid  of  being  surrounded  and  overpowered,  took  to  flight, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  enemy.  Evers,  Latoun,  and  some 
other  persons  of  distinction,  were  taken  prisoners.  A  few 
only  of  small  note  fell  in  the  skirmish.* 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  meanwhile,  began  to  move  from  his 
camp  at  Newcastle ;  and  being  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Surrey,  Hertford,  Rutland, 
with  many  others  of  the  nobility,  he  advanced  to  the  borders. 
His  forces  amounted  to  above  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  it 
required  the  utmost  efforts  of  Scotland  to  resist  such  a  for-, 
midable  armament.  James  had  assembled  his  whole  military 
force  at  Fala  and  Sautrey,  and  was  ready  to  advance  as  soon 
as  he  shc^uld  be  informed  of  Norfolk^s  invading  his  kingdom. 
The  English  passed  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  marched 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Kelso;  but  hearing 
that  James  had  collected  near  thirty  thousand  men,  they  re- 
passed the  river  at  that  village,  and  retreated  into  their  own 
Gountry.t  The  king  of  Scots,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  mil- 
itary glory,  and  of  revenge  on  his  invaders,  gave  the  signal 
for  pursuing  them,  and  carrying  the  war  into  England.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  that  his  nobility,  who  were  in  general 
disafiected  on  account  of  the  preference  which  he  had  given 
to  the  clergy,  opposed  this  resolution,  and  refused  to  attend 
him  in  his  projected  enterprise.  Enraged  at  this  mutiny,  he 
reproached  them  with  cowardice,  and  threatened  vengeance  ; 
but  still  resolved,  with  the  forces  which  adhered  to  him,  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  enemy.  He  sent  ten  thousand 
men  to  the  we^ern  borders,  who  entered  England  at  Solway 
Frith ;  and  he  himself  followed  them  at  a  small  distance,  ready 
to  join  them  upon  occasion.  Disgusted,  however,  at  the 
refractory  disposition  of  his  nobles,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
army  depriving  Lord  Maxwel,  their  general,  of  his  commis- 
sion, and  conferring  the  command  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private 
gsritlcman,  who  \v-as  his  favorite.    The  army  was  extremely 

•  Biichantn»  Mb.  sir.  f  Baahaasa,  lib.  zIt. 
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&^sted  with  tbb  alterationv  and  was  ready  to  diafasiid,  when 
a  small  body  of  English  appeared,  not  exceeding  five  hundied 
men,' under  tlie  t^mmand  of  Dacres  and  Musgmve.  A  panic 
seized  the  Scots,  who  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  wei9 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  Pew  were  killed  in  this  rout ;  for  ft 
was  no  action ;  but  a  great  many  were  taken  prisoneFs,  and 
some  of  the  principal  nobflity :  among  these,  the  earls  of 
Cassilis  and  Glencaim,  the  lords  Maxwel,  Fleming,  Somerville, 
OHphant,  Grey,  who  were  all  sent  to  London,  and  given  m 
custody  to  different  noblemen. 

The  king  of  Scots,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  was  astonished ; 
and  being  naturally  of  a  melancholic  disposition,  as  well  as 
endowed  with  a  high  spirit,  he  lost  ail  command  of  his  temper 
on  this  dismal  occasion.  Sage  against  his  nobility,  who,  he 
believed,  had  betrayed^  him ;  shame  for  a  defeat  by  such 
unequal  numbers ;  regret  for  the  past,  fear  of  the  future ;  all 
ftiese  passkms  so  wrought  upon  him,  that  he  would  admit 
of  no  consolation,  but  abandoned  himself  whdly  to  despair. 
His  body  was  wasted  by  sympathy  with  his  anxious  mind ; 
and  even  his  life  began  to  be  thought  in  danger.  He  had  no 
issue  living ;  and  hearing  that  his  queen  was  safely  delivered, 
he  asked  whether  she  had  brought  him  a  male  or  a  female 
child.  Being  told  the  latter,  he  turned  himself  in  his  b^d : 
**  The  crown  came  with  a  woman  ,^*  said  he,  ^  and  it  will  go 
with  one :  many  miseries  await  this  pOor  kingdom :  Henry 
will  ma}ce  it  his  own  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  marriage.'* 
A  few  days  after,  he  expired,  in  the  ilower  of  his  age :  a 
prince  of  considerable  virtues  and  talents ;  well  fitted,  by  his 
vigilance  and  personal  courage,  for  repressdi^  those  disorders 
to  which  his  kingdom,  during  that  age,  was  so  much  exposed. 
He  executed  justice  with  impartiality  and  rigor.;  but  as  he 
supported  the  commonahy  and  the  church  against  the  rapine 
of  the  nobility,  he  escaped  not  the  hatred  of  Uiat  order.  The 
F^testants  also,  whom  he  opposed,  have  endeavored  to  throw 
many  stains  on  his  memory ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  fix 
any  considerable  imputation  upon  him.* 

[1543.]  Henry  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  victory  and 
of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  projected,  as  James  had 
foreseen,  the  scheme  of  uniting  Scodand  to  his  own  dominions 
by  marrying  his  son  Edward  to  the  heiress  of  that  kingdom.t 

*  See  note  R,  at  ^^e  end  of  the  vehune^ 
'   t  Stow%  p.  684.    Httbert.    Bvacnet. 
24» 
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fie  ealled  togeAerthe  SoottM^BoWm  wboweie  Us  pmooen, 
acid  oAer  reproaehing  them^  in  severe  terois,  ibr.  their  pre- 
teuded  breach  of  troaty,  be  began  to  spfko  his  to^e,  aad 
pH»p08ed  to  them  this  expedient,  by  which,  he  hoped,  those 
disorders  8o  prejudiml  to  both  states,  would  for  the  future  be 
prevented.  He  ofiered  to  bestow  on  them  their  liberty  with- 
out ransom ;  and  only  required  of  them  engagements  to  favor 
the  marriage  c^  the  prinoe  of  Wales  with  thcdr  young  mis- 
tress. They  were  easily  prevailed  en  to  give  their  assent  to  a 
proposal  which  seemed  so  natural  a];id  so  advantageous  to 
both  kingdoms;  and  being  conduQtad  to  Newcastle,  they 
deliveced  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  hostfitges  for  their  return,  in 
case  the  intended  nuptiais  were  «ot  c<»npleted;  and  they 
Ifaence  pnxseeded  tp  Scotland^  where  Uiey  found  afliiiia  in 
some  eonfusicm. 

The  pope,  observing  his  attiho;rity  in  Gotland  to  be  in  dan* 
ger  from  the  spreading  of  the  now  opinions,  had  bestowed  on 
Beaton,  the  jmmate,  the  dignity  of  csurdinal,  in  order  to  c<Hifei 
m<»e  influence  upon  him ;  and  that  prelate  had  long  beea 
tegarded  as  prime  minister  to  James»  and  as  <the  head  of  that 
party  which  defended,  the  anoient  pnvileges  and  property  of 
the  ecclesiastics.  Upon  the  death  of  his  master,  tlus  man, 
apprehetisive  of  the  eonaequesQces  both  to  his  par^  and  to 
himself,  endeavored  -to  ke^  possession  .of  power;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  is  accused  of  e:iceoutiiig  a  deed  which  lequiied 
a  high  d^ree  o£  temerity.  He  foiled,  it  is  s^id,  a  will  for 
the  king,  appointing  himself  and  three  noblemen  noore  regents 
of  the  Bngdom  during  the  minori^  of  the  infant  princess :  *  at 
.  ioast,^— for  historians  are  not  well  a^f^ed  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  fact, — :he  had  read  to  James  a  paper  of  &at  import,  to 
which  that  jncnjarcb*  during  the  deMum  which  preceded  his 
deaths  had  given  «i  imperfect  assent  and  approbation^t  £y 
ivirtue  of  this  will,  Beaton  had  put  himself  in  possession  of 
the  government ;  and  having  united  Ins  interests  with  those  of 
:ihe  queen  dowager,  he  obtamed  the  consent  of  the  convention 
of  states,  and  excluded  the  preten^ons  of  the  earl  of  Arran- 
'  James,  earl  of  Arran,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  was  -next 
lii»r  to  the  crown  by  his  grandmother,  daughter  of  J^es  UL; 
and  on  that  account  seemed  best  entitled  to  possess  that  h^ 
office  into  which  the  cardinal  had  intruded  hims^f.     Ths 
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ftffwpeetr  also  ^  bis  MieceflnttQ  Afbr  a  pnnoew  ^i(ho  was  m 
saoh  tender  mfiincy ,  prooored  him  many  fMiTtisans ;  and  theu^ 
his  character  indicated  tittle  sfurit,  activity,  or  amfottioQ,  a  fHCO^ 
pensity  which  he  had  discovered  for  the  new  opiaions  had 
attached  to  him  all  the  zealous  promoters  of  tltose  innovatiQiML 
By  means  of  these  adherents,  joined  to  the  vassals  of  his  own 
family,  he  had  been  able  to  make  oppositioD  to  tiie  cardinal^ 
administration ;  and  the  suspicion  of  Beaton^s  forgery,  with 
the  accession  of  the  noblemen  who  had  been  prisonaars  in  Eng- 
land, assisted  too  by  some  money  seat  from  London,  was  able 
io  tum  the  IndGuice  in  his  favor.  The  earl  of  Angus  and  his 
l>rofher,  having  tahen  the  present  x>pportunity  of  returning  into 
their  QAtive  country,  opposed  the  cardinal  with  all  the  credit 
of  that  powerfiil  family ;  -and  the  majority  of  the  oonventioii 
had  now  embraced  opposite  interests  to  those  winch  fonaerly 
prevailed;  Arran  was  declared  govermxr ;  ^e  cardinal  was 
committed  to  custody  under  ihe  care  of  Lord  8eton ;  and  a 
Begetiafion  was  commenced  with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  fbr  the  marriage  of  the  infant  queen  witK  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  following  conditioBs  were  quickly 
agreed  on  :  that  tfie  queen  'ishould  remain  in  Scotland  tili  she 
should  be  (en  3rears  of  age  ;  that  she^  should  then  be  sent  to 
4Bng1and  to  be  educated  ;  that  six  Scottish  noblemen  should 
fmmediatoly  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  Henry ;  and  that  the 
iLingdom,  notwi^standing  its  union  with  Engtead,  should  st3i 
retain  its  laws  and  privileges.*  J^  means  of  these  equitable 
conditions,  the  war  between  t^e  nations,  which  had  threatened 
Scotland  with  sueh  dismal  cakusiitieid,  seemed  to  be  fully  com- 
posed, and  to  be  changed  into  perpetual  concord  and  aanty. 
But  the  cardinal  primate,  faamng  pv^piied  on  Selan  to 
irestore  him  ^o  his  ^liberty,  was  able,  by  lus  intirigues,  to  coi^ 
"found  all  these  measures,  which  appeared  so  wM  concerted, 
ile  assembled  the  most  considerable  eoolesiastns ;  jmd.haviog 
represented  to  them  the  imminent  danger  to  which  their  reir^ 
enues  and  privSeges  wer^  exposed,  he  >pex9uaded  them  to 
collect  privately  from  ^the  clergy  a  large  sum  of  money,  hf 
which,  if  intrusted  to  his  management,  he  engaged  to  overturn 
the  schemes  of  tiieir  enemies.t  Besides  the  partisans  whom 
he -acquired  by  pecuniary  motives,  he  roused  up  the  zeal  of 
these  who  were  attached  to  the  Catholic  worship ;  aad  fab 
represelMed  the  union  with  England  as  the  sure  fbaperuaoer  of 
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ruin  to  the  ekuich  and  to  the  ancient  religion*  Hie  nalioml 
antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  their  southern  Deighbors  was  also  an 
infallible  engine  by  which  the  <sardinal  wrought  upon  the  peo* 
pie  ;  and  though  the  terror  of  Henry's  arms,  and  dietr  own 
inability  to  make  resistance,  had  procured  a  temporary  assent 
to  the  alliance  and  marriage  proposed,  the  settled  habits  of  the 
•nation  produced  an  extreme  aversion  to  those  measures.  The 
English  ambassador  and  his  retinue  received  many  insults 
from  persons  whom  the  cardinal  had  instigated,  to  comm^ 
those  violences,  in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a  rupture ;  but  Sadler 
prudently  dissembled  the  matter,  and  watted  patiently  till  the 
day  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  hostages.^  He  then 
demanded  of  the  regent  the  performance  of  that  important 
article ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  his  authority  was  very 
precarious,  that  the  nation  had  now  taken  a  difierent  impres- 
mon,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  compel  any  of  the 
nobility  to  deliver  themselves  as  hostages  to  the  English. 
Sadler,  foreseeing  the  consequence  of  this  refusal,  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  all  those  who  had  been  prisoners  in  England,  and 
required  them  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  they  had  given  of 
returning  into  custody.*  None  of  them  showed  so  much  sen* 
timent  of  honor  as  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  except  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassilis.  Henry  was  so  well  pleased  widi 
die  behavior  of  this  nobleman,  that  he  not  only  received  him 
gracbnsly,  but  hcmored  him  with  presents,  gave  him  hk  liberty, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Scotland,  with  his  two  brothers,  whom 
ho  had  left  as  hostages.* 

This  behavior  of  the  Scotti^  nobles,  though  it  reflected  dis- 
honor on*the  nation,  was  not  disagreeable  to  the  cardinal,  wHo 
foresaw  that  all  the^  persons  would  now  be  deeply  interested . 
to  maintain  their  enmity  and  opposition  to  England.  And  as 
a  war  was  soon  expected  with  that  kingdom,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary immediately  to  apply  to  France,  and  to  crave  the  assist- 
ance of  that  ancient  ally,  during  the  present  distresses  of  the 
'Scottish  nation.  Though  the  Fi4nck  king  was  fully  sensible 
of  his  'nterest  in  supporting  Scotland,  a  demand  of  aid  could 
not  have  been  made  on  him  at  a  more  unseasonable  juncture. 
His  pretensions  on  the  Milanese,  and  his  resentment  against 
Charles,  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  with  that  potentate ;  and 
having  made  great,  though  fruitless  efforts  during  the  pre- 
eedmg  campaign,  he  was  the  more  disabled  at  present  from 
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.  succor  to  the  Scots.  Matthew  Stewartyearl  of  Lenox,  a  youngs 
nobleman  of  a  great  iam&ly,  was  at  that  time  in  the  French 
oeurt  V  and  Francis,  bekig  informed  that  he  was  engaged  ia> 
ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  with  the  Hamiltons,  who  had 
murd)ered  his  father,  sent  him  over  to  his  native- oountry,  as  at 
support  to  the  cardinal  and  the  queen  mother :  and  he  promised 
thstt  a  supply  of  money ,^  and,  if  necessary,  even  military  sue* 
epf&t  should  soon  be  despatched  after  him.  ArTan,*thB  gov- 
ernor, seeing  aU  these  preparaticms  against  him,  assembled  his 
friends,  and  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  person  of  the  infant 
queen  into  his  custody ;  but  being  repulsed,  he  was  obliged  to 
oome  to  cm  accommodation  with  his  enemies,  and  to  iatrust 
^t  precious  charge  to- four  neutral  persons,  the  heads  of  pp-. 
tent  famities,  the  Grahams,  Areskines,  Lindseys,  and  Loving- 
stones*  The  arrival  of  Lenojf,  in  the  midst  of  these  transac-. 
tions,  served  to  render  ^  victory  of  the  French  par^  over 
the  En^ish  still  more  undisputable.* 

The  o{^o3ition  which  Henry  met  with  in  Scotland  from  the 
Flinch  intrigues,  excited  his  resentment,  and  further  confirmed 
the  resolution  ^which  he  had  already  takea  of  breaking  with 
France,  and  of  uniting  his  arms  with  those  ai  the  emperor*  He 
had  other  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  French  king ;  which, 
though  not  of  great  import&nce,  yet  being  recent,  were  able  to 
overbalance  those  great  injuries  which  he  had  formerly  received 
from  Charles.  He  -pretended  that  Francis  had  engaged  to 
imitate  his  example  in  separating  himself  entirely  from  the  see 
of  Rome,^  and  that  he  had  broken  his  promise  in  that  particular, 
H*e  was  dissatisfied  that  James,  his  nephew,  had  been  allowed 
to  marry,  fiist  Magdalene  of  France,  Uien  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  Guise ;  and  he  coqsidered  these  alliances  as  pledges  which 
Francis  gave  of  his  intentions  to  support  the  Scots  against  the 
power  of  England.t  He  had  been  informed  of  some  railleries 
which  the  .French  king  had  thrown  out  against  his  conduct 
with  regard  to  his  wives.  He  was  disgusted  that  Francis,  after 
BO  many  obligations  which  he  owed  him,  had  sacrificed  him 
to  the  emperor;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  had 
rashly  revealed  his  secrets  to  that  subtle  and  interested  mon- 
arch. And  he  complained  that  regular  payments  were  never 
made  of  the  sums  due  to  him  by  France,  and  of  the  pensioo^ 
which  had  been  stipulated.     Impelled  by  all  tliese  motives,  he" 
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ibrmed  a  leagtie  with- the  emperor,  who  earfiestly  cKXurted  fau^ 
adliance.  This  league,  besides  stipulations  forinatQai  defeaee, 
oontaioed  a  plan  for  iimtdiag  Prance ;  and  the  two  iiieoi»:eh» 
agieed  to  enter  Pranois's  dominions  wi^  an  aarmf,  eaeh  of  twen- 
ty-five thousand  men ;  and  to  reqnire  tibai  prtnoe  to^aj  B^nry 
1^1  ^  snms  which  he  owed  him^  aad  to  oonsfgn  ^uk>giiei| 
Montreuil)  Tenmenne,  and  Ardies^  as  a  security  for  the  i<eguiar 
payment  9f  his  pension  for  the  future :  in  case  these  oODditieos' 
were  rejected^  the  ooofederate  princes  agreed  to  ehatlengd, 
ftnr  Henry,  the  erownr  of  Pmncor  or,  in  defiiult  of  it^  the 
duchies  of  Noniiandy,  Aquitaine,  and  Guteniie ;  for  CfaiMrtes 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  seme  other  terfft&rieo.*^  That 
they  might  have  a  pretence  for  eilforeing  th^se  dame^  they 
sent  a  message  to  Ftancis,  requiring  him  to  renounce  W  al^ 
anee  with  Sultan  Solyman,  andto  ma4ce  repafftdcm  for  all^yMr 
pvefodiee  whieh  Chrisfendom  had  sustained  fffotA  that  mmatn-  . 
ral  confederacy.  Upon  ,the  Preneh  king^  re^tisal^  w»r  waa 
declared  a^inst  lum  by  the  allies.  It  may  be  pi\>per  te 
lemark,  that  the '  partiswas  of  Prance  objected  to  Charii^'a 
aAlianoe  wi^  the  heretical  king  of  England,  as*  no  lees  obaoK- 
ieas  than  that  which  Frs^eis  had  oontiracted  with  Solyttan: 
and  ttkey  observed,  that  this  league  was  a  brea^  of  the  solema 
promise  wluch^  he  had  given  to^Cienteb^  VII*,  never  Co  make 
peace  Gt  allmnee  wi&  England. 

WhUe  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  Was  negoiiatiiig,  the 
king  summoned  a  new  session  of  pariiatnent,  in  order  to  obtain- 
supplies  for  his  projectcKl  war  wi^  France^  The  pariiatnen^ 
granted  him  a  subsidy,  to  be  paid  in  three -ye«M«;  it  was-krvie^ 
in  a  peculiar  manner;  but  exceeded  not  three  shiMing^'itf  the 
pound  upon  any  individual.t  The  convocation  gave  th%^  kin|f 
dx  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  levied  in  three  yaar^r 
Greater  sums  were  always,  even  during  the  esial:^iehmfi^r^or 
^  Cadidic  religion,  exacted  from  the  clergy  ^um  from  the 
laity ;  whieh  made  the  empercNr  Charles  say,  when  tfenry 
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t  They  who  were  worth,  in  goods,  twenty  shillings  and  upwards  to 
flte  pounds,  paid  fburpence  of  every  pound;  from  five  pounds  to 
tea  pounds,  eightpence ;  from  teh  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,-  sizteea 
Mice ;  from  twenty  and  upwards,  two  shillings.  Landa,  fees,  aiid 
ianuities,  from  twenty  shillings  ta  five  pounds,  paid  eigh^>enoe 
in  the  pound ;  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  sixteen  pence ;  from 
ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  two  shillings;  from  tw^fy  potnidr 
ami  ii|^WtttdS(  ^ee  shillings. 
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them  on  \na  nobiiit]^  and  courtiers,  that  he  had  killed  the  hen 

^riiieh  brought  him  the  golden  .eggs.* 

The  parliament  also  facilitated  the  execsution  of  the  fbrmej^ 
)mr  by  which  the  king's  proclamations  were  made  equal  to 
fltetutes :  tfaey  appcnnted  that  any  nine  counsellon  should  Amn 
a  legal  eoort  for  punishing  all  disobedience  to  prockaamtUMia; 
The  total  abolition  of  juries  in  criminal  causes^  a»  well  as  of. 
all  parliaments,  seemed  v  if  the  king  had  so  pleased)  the  neces- 
sary coaseqaenee  of  this  enormous  kw.  He  mif^  issue  m 
proclamation  enjoining  the  execution  of  ai^  penal  statute^  aadr 
afterwards  try  the  criminals,  net  for  l^adi  of  the  statutei. 
but  for  diaeb^iienBe  to  hia  pi^ociamation.  It  is  remarhablev 
that  Lord  Monn^oy  enteied  a  protest  against  tbia  law ;  and  it^ 
is  equally  remarkable  that  that  piotest  is  the  only  ooaentered 
against  any  poblic  bill  dnring^tlna  wholf  reig^;f        "  ^ 

It  was  enacted  j:  this  session,  tliat  uiy  ^ritual  praon-who^ 
preached  or  taught  oontrary  to  the  doctrine  contsoaed  in  the* 
kingV  book,  the  Eruf&ion  of  a  Christian  Man,,  or  contrary  ta* 
any  doctrine  which  he  ^lould  thei^tafier  promulgate,  was  tcr 
be  achmtted  mi  the  first  conviction  to  renounce  his  error;  on 
^  second,  he  was.  required- to  carry  a  &got;  which  if  h« 
vefiMwcl  to  do^  or  fell  intoa  third  o^bnoe,  he  was  to  be  bumt» 
But  the  laity,  Ibr  the  dtird  oSenee,  were  only  to  forfeit  their 
goods  and  chattels^  and  be  liable  to  perpetoal  im^iaonnient. 
it^iotmimts  maei  be  bid  within  a  year  af^  the  offimee,  and 
titepmon^  was  allowed  to  bring  witoesaes  for  his  emulpation; 
Theae  penalties  were  U^^tter  than  those  whic^  were  formerly 
^aoi^osed  on  a  denial  oi  the  real  preeeneo:  it  was,  however^ 
solsjoined  in  tins  stanite,  that  the  act  of  the  sk  artides  was  still 
m  force.  But  in  order  to  make  the  king  more  entirely  raastet 
of  hia  people,  it  was  enacted,  that  he  migfat  hereafter,  at  his 
pleasure,  changer  this  act^  or  any  provisioa  in  it  By  thia 
(^uise,  both  parties  were  retained  in  subjection :  so  far  aa 
Yi^Tded  reli|^on,the  king  waa  invested,  in  the  fullest  maaaef^ 
with  the  sd#  legislative  authority  in  has  kingdcMfn ;  and  all  hia 
•ulijeets  wer^,  under  the  severest  penalties,  expressly  bound 
to  reoeive  implicitly  whatever  doctrine  he  should  please  ta 
feeoaimend  to  them. 

The  x^fb^mers  began  to  entertain  hopes  lliat  this  great 
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pQKwr  of  the  crown  imf^  stiil  be  employed  in  Aeir  finm 
riie  king  tnarried  Catharine  Par,  widow  <j(  NevR,  Lord  Lati' 
mer ;  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  aomewhat  inclined  to  Uie  new 
doctrine.  By  this  marriage  Henry  confirmed  what  had  for* 
merly  been  foretold  in  jest,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  eepoufle 
a  widow*  The  king's  league  with  the  emperor  seemed  a  cir- 
cunistance  no  less  favoraMe  to  the  CaHiolie  party ;  and  thus 
matters  remained  still  neariy  balanceu  between  the  factions. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  powerful  confederacy  be- 
tween Heniy  and  Charies,  were  inconsiderable  during  ^ 
[MPesent  year.  The  campaign  was  opened  with  a  victory 
gained  by  the  duke  of  Cleves,  Francises  ally,  over  the  f(»rces 
of  the  emperor:*  Francis,  in  person,  took  the  field  early;  and 
made  himself  master,  without  resistance,  of  the  Whcde  docfay 
of  Luxembourg:  he  aitowards  took  Landreey,  and  added 
some  fortifications  to  it^  Charles,  having  at  kist  assembled  a 
powerful  army,  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  after 
taking  almost  every  fortress  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  he  reduced 
the  duke  to  accept  of  the  terms  which  he  was  pleased  to  prs- 
soribe  to  him.  Being  then  joined  by  a  body  bf  six  thouaEuid 
English,  he  sat  down  before  Landreey,  and  covered  the  siege 
with  an  army  of  above  fcurty  ftousand  men.  Francis  advanced 
at  the  head  of  an  army  not  much  inferior ;  as  if  he  intended 
to  give  the  emperor  battle,  or  oblige  him  to  raise  the  siege: 
bat  while  (hese  two  rival  monarchs  were  facing  each  othiu', 
and  all  men  were  in  expectation  of  some  great  event,  the 
French  king  found  means  of  throwing  succor  into  Landreey; 
and  having  thus  efileoted  his  .purpose,  he  skilfully  made  a 
retreat  Charles,  finding  the  season  far  advanced,  despaired 
of  success  in  his  enterprise,  and  found  it  necessary  to  go  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  vanity  of  Henry  was  flattered  by  ^  i^ure  which  he 
made  in  the  great  transactions  on  the  continent;  but  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  were  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
event  of  afiairs  in  Scotland.  Axran,  the  governor,  was  of  so 
indolent  and  unambitious  a  character,  that,  had  he  not^  be^ 
stimulated  by  his  friends  and  dependants,  he  never  had  aspired 
to  any  share  in  the  administration ;  and  when  he  found  him« 
self  overpowered  by  the  party  of  the  queen  dowager,  the 
cardinal,  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  he  was  glad  to  accept  of  any 
terms  of  accommodation,  however  dishonorable.    He  ever 
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fjnyn  tiiem  &  sure  pledge  of  his  smcerity,  by  renooneing  the 

priociplas  of  the  reformers,  and  reconciling  himself  to  the  Ro^ 
mish  communion  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Stirling.  By  this 
weakness  a*hd  levity,  he  lost  his  credit  with  tlie  whole  nation, 
and  rendered  tlie  Protestants,  who  were  hitherto  the  chief 
support  of  his  power,  his  mortal  enemies.  The  cardinal 
acquii*ed  an  entire  ascendant  in  the  kingdom  :  the  queen  dow- 
ager placed  implicit  confidence  in  him:  the  governor  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  him  in  every  pretension  :  Lenox  alone  was 
become  an  obstacle  to  bis  measures,  and  reduced  him  to 
some  diOiculty. 

The  nveterate  enmity  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
femilies  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  made  the  interests  of  these 
two  noblemen  entirely  incompatible  ;  and  as  the  cardinal  and 
the  French  party,  in  order  to  engage  Lenox  the  more  in  their 
cause,  had  flattered  him  with  th%  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown  af^er  their  infant  sovereign,  this  rivalship  had  tended 
still  further  to  rouse  the  animosity  of  the  Hamiltons.  Lenox, 
too,  had  been  encouraged  to  aspire  to  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  dowager,  which  would  have  given  him  some  pretM!* 
sions  to  the  regency ;  and  as  he  was  l)ecome  assummg,  on 
account  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  party,  the 
cardinal  found  that,  since  he  must  choose  between  the  friend- 
ship of  Lenox  and  that  of  Arran,  the  latter  nobleman,  who  was 
more  easily  governed,  and  who  was  invested  with  present 
authoiciO^,  was  in  every  respect  preferable.  Lenox,  finding 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  his  pretensions  to  the 
queen  dowager,  and  that  Armn,  favored  by  the  cardinal,  had 
ac({uired  the  ascendant,  retired  to  Dunbarton,  the  governor  of 
which  was  entirely  at  his  devotion ;  he  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  English  court;  and  he  summoned 
his  vassals  and  partisans  to  attend  him.  All  those  who  were 
inclined  to  the  Protestant  religion,  or  were  on  any  account 

.  discontented  with  the  cardinaPs  administration,  now  regarded 
Lenox  as  the  head  of  their  party,  and  they  readily  made  -him 
a  tender  of  their  services.  In  a  little  time  he  had  collected 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  he  threatened  his  enemies 
with  immediate  destruction.  The  cardinal  had  no  equal  force 
to  oppose  to  him  ; ,  but  as  he  was  a  prudent  man,  he  foresaw 
that  Lenox  could  not  long  subsist  so  great  an  army,  and  he 
endeavored  to  gain  time  by  opening  a  negotiation  wHh  him. 
Be  seduced  Ilia  followers  by  various  artifices;  he  prevailed 

/m  the  Douglases  to  chBxm  par^r;  be  repraseated  to  tb* 
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whole  nation  the  danger  of  civQ  wars  and  commotions ;  ani 
Lenox,  observing  the  unequal  contest  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  at  last  oUiged  to  lay  down  his  asms,  and  to 
accept  of  an  accommodation  with  the  governor  and  the  cardinal 
Present  peace  was  restored;  but  no  confidence  took  place 
between  the  parties.  Lenox,  fortifying  his  castles,  and  putting 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  waited  the  arrival  of  £ng1ish 
succors,  from  whose  assistance  alone  he  expected  to  obtaio 
the  superiority  over  his  enemies. 

[1544.]  While  the  winter  season  restrained  Henry  from 
militaiy  operations,  he  summoned  a  new  parliament,  in  which 
a  law  was  passed,  such  as  he  was  pleased  to  dictate,  with 
regard  to  the  succession  of  the  crown.  After  declaring  that 
J^  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of  the  king^s  male  Issue,  were 
'first  and  immediate  heirs  to  the  crown,  the  parliament  restored 
the  two  prmcesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  their  right  of  suc- 
cession. Tins  seemed  a  reasonable  piece  of  justice^  and 
corrected  what  the  king's  former  violence  had  thrown  into 
confusion ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  Henry  to  do  any  thing, 
how  laudable  soever,  without  betraying,  in  some  circunistan<^e, 
Jus  usual  extravagance  and  caprice :  though  he  opened  the 
way  for  these  two  princesses  to  mount  the  throne,  he  would 
not  allow  the  acts  to  be  reversed  which  had  declared  them 
illegitimate ;  he  made  the  parliament  confer  on  him  a  power 
of  still  excluding  them,  if  they  refused  to  submit  to  a^y 
conditions  which  he  should  be  pleased  to  impose ;  and  be 
required  them  to  enact,  that,  in  oefault  of  his  own  issue,  he 
«iight  dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  by  will  or  lettew 
patent.,  He  did  not  probably  foresee  that,-  in  proportion  as  he 
degraded  the  parliament,  by  rendering  it  the  passive  instru* 
.^ment  q{  hia  variable  and  violent  inclinations^  he  taught  the 
vpeople  to  regard  all  its  acts  as  invalid,  and  thereby  defeated 
even  the  purposes  which  he  was  so  bent  to  attain. 

An  act  passed,  declaring  that  the  king's  usual  style  should 
be  ^^  king  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
iaith,  and  on  earth  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland."  It  seemed  a  palpable  inconsistoicy  to 
retain  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  which  the  court  of 
Borne  had  conferred  on  him  for  maintaining  its  c^use  against 
Luther;  i^id  yet  subjoin  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  that  court,.  ^ 

iw  4^I^^4^.P¥^4  ^orthe  remission  of  the  debt  wtiich  Ae 
lOBiJjJiad  lately  contracted  by  a  general  loan  levii^d  u'^jdn  Ae 
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]tedpt«.  It  wSl  easily  be  beKeved,  that  af«&r  the  former  act 
ef  this  kind,  ^  lean  wae  not  entirely  voiuntary.*  But  there 
Was  a  peculiar  eircuiitotance  attending  the  present  statute^ 
which  none  hut  Henry  wonkl  have  thought  of;  namely,  that 
dKMe  who  had^  already  gotten  payment,  either  in  whole  or  ia 
part,  ehould  refund  ttie  money  to  the  exchequer. 

The^  oaths  which  Henry  imposed  for  the  security  of  hii 
ecclesiastical  model,  were  not  more  reasonable  than  his  other 
ineasures.  All  his  (Eftibjects  of  any  distinction  had  already 
teen  ohligi6d  to^  renounce  ^  pope^s  supremacy ;  but  as  the 
clauses  to  which  they  swwre  had  not  been  deemed  entirely 
witisfiustory,  anofher  oath  was  imposed;  and  it  was  added, 
that  ail  those  who  had  t^cen  the  former  oaths  shoold  b0 
tinderstood  t6  havo  taken  the  new  one ;  t  a  strange  supposi- 
lk»f  to  represent  men  aa  boimd  by  €»  ob^  which  they  bad 
^©ver  taken. 

.  l!lie  most  commendable  law  to  Wfiieh  Ibe  parliament  gavt 
theirsanetiofi,  was  that  by  which  they  mitigated  the  law  ol 
fhe  six  articles,  and  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  put  to 
hie  trial  upon  an  accusation  concerning  any  of  the  offeacea 
'^i^dmfli'ieed  hi  that  sanguinary  statute,  exoept  on  the  oath  of 
twelve  persons  before  commissioners  autborieed  for  the  por* 
jibse;  and  i9iat  no  person  should  be  arrested  or  committed 
to  ward  for  any  such  offence  before  he  was  indicted.  Aasy 
-preacher  accused  of  speaking  in  his  sermon  contrary  to  these 
«itiek^  must  be  indicted  within  forty  days.  - 

The  king  always  experienced  the  limits  ^  his  aothority 
-whenever  he  demanded  subsidies,  however  moderate,  from 
Ihe  parliament;  and  therefore,  not  to  hazard  a  refusal,  he 
made  no  mention  this  session  of  a  supply :  but  as  his  wan 
both  in  France  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  his  usual  prodigality, 
iiad  involved  him  in  great  expense,  he  had  resource  to  other 
methods  of  filling  his  exchequer^  Notwithstanding  the  fbrmer 
«^lition  of  his  debts,  he  yet  required  new  loans  ftom  his 
enbjects ;  and  he  enhanced  gold  from  forty-five  shillings  to 
forty-eight  an  ounce,  and  silver  from  three  i&illings  and  nine- 
pence  to  four  shillings.  His  pretence  for  this  innovation  was, 
to  prevent  the  money  from  being  exposed  ;  as  if  that  expedi- 
ent eould  anywise  serve  the  purpose.  He  even  coined  some 
base  money,  and  <»dered  it  to  be  current  by  proclamation. 
He  named  commiastooers  for  levying  a  benevolence,  and  ha 
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•xtorted  about  seveiity  thoustnd  poundfl  by  tbis  expodiMi 
Itead,  alderman  of  London,*  a  man  somewhat  advadced  in 
years,  having  refused  to  contribute,  or  not  coming  up  to  the 
expectation  of  th^  commissioners,  was  earulled  as  a  foot 
soldier  in  the  Scottish  wars,  anil  was  there  taken  prisons. 
Roach,  who  had  been  equally  refractory,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  obtained  not  his  liberty  but  by  payins  a  large 
compo6ition.t  These  powers  of  the  prerogative,  (which  at 
ttiat  time  passed  unquestioned,)  the  compelling  of  Any  man 
to  serve  in  any  office,  and  the  imprisoning  of  any  man  during 
pleasure,  not  to  mention  the  practice  of  extorting  loans, 
rendered  the  sovereign  in  a  manner  absolute  master  of  the 
person  and  property  of  every  individual. 

Early  this  year  the  king  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  invade 
Scotland.  The  fleet  consisted  of  near  two  hundred  vessels, 
and  carried  on  board  ten  thousand  men.  Dudley,  Lord  Lisle, 
commanded  the  sea  forces ;  the  earl  of  Hertford  the  land. 
The  troops  were  disembarked  near  Leith ;  and  after  dispeie- 
ing  a  small  body  which  opposed  them,  they  took  that  town 
without  resistance,  and  then  marched  to  Edinburgh.  The 
gates  were  soon  beaten  down,  (for  little  or  no  resistance  was 
made,)  and  the.  English  first  pillaged,  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
city.  The  regent  and  cardinal  were  not  prepared  to  oppose 
so  great  a  force,  and  they  fled  to  Stirling.  Hertford  marched 
•eastward ;  and  being  joined  by  a  new  body  under  Evers, 
warden  of  the  east  marches,  he  laid  waste  the  whole  country, 
burned  and  destroyed  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  then  retreat^ 
into  England ;  bavins  lost  only  forty  men  in  the  whole  expe* 
dition.  The  earl  of  Arran  collected  some  forces  ;  but  finding 
that  the  English  were  already  departed,  he  trrned  them 
against  Lenox,  who  was  justly  suspected  of  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemy*  That  nobleman,  afler  making  some  r&aat^ 
^aacef  was  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  Henry  settled  a 
pension  on  him,  and  even  gave  him  his  niece,  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  in  marriage.  In  return,  Lenox  stipulated  conditions, 
by  which,  had  he  been  able  to  execute  them,  he  must  have 
.rei'.K5ed  his  country  to  total  servitude.} 

Henry^s  policy  was  blamed  in  this  sudden  and  violent 
JDCursioD,  by  which  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  Scots, 
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«idRmt  wibdning  tbeif  «pint ;  and  it  was  eommonly  said^  thit 
he  did  too  much,  if  he  inteaded  to  solicit  an  alliance,  and  too 
little,  if  be  meant  a  conquest.*  But  the  reason  of  his  recall- 
ing the  troops  so  soon,  was  his  eagerness  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
jected enterpriHe  against  France,  in  which  he  intended  to 
employ  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  concerted 
a  plan  witn  the  emperor,  which  threatened  the  total  ruin  of 
that  monarchy,  and  must,  as  a  necesaary  consequence,  hiive 
.iovolved  the  ruin  of  England.  These  two  princes  had  agrcsed 
to  iBYade  France  with  forces  amounting  to  above  a  hundred 
thousafid  men:  Henry  engaged  to  set  out  from  Calais; 
Charles  from  the  Low  Countries :  they  were  to  eqter  on  no 
aiege  ;»but  leaving  all  the  frontier  towns  behind  them,  to  march 
directly  to  Paris,  where  they  were  to  join  their  forces,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  the  entire  conquest  of  the  kingdom. 
Francis  could  not  oppose  to  these  formidable  preparations 
much  above  forty  thousand  men. 

Henry,  having  appointed  the  queen  regent  during  his  absence, 
passed  over  to  Calais  with  thirty  thousand  men,  accompanied 
by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Fitzalan  earl  of  Arundel, 
Vera  earl  of  Oxford,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Paulet  Lord  St.  John, 
Lord  Feraers  of  Chartley,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  and  the  most 
fiottrishing  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  kingdonu  The  English 
army  was  soon  joined  by  the  count  de  Buren,  admiral  of 
.  Flanders,  with  tetn  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse ; 
.  and  the  whole  composed  an  army  which  nothing  on  that 
fpontier  was  able  to  resist.  The  chief  force  of  the  French 
armies  was  drawn  to  the  side  of  Qiampagne,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  imperialists. 

The  emperor,  with  an  army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men, 
had  taken  the  field  much  earlier  than  Henry ;  and  hot  to 
lose  time  while  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  confederate, 
he^sat  down  before  Luxembourg,  which  was  surrendered  to 
him :  he  thence  proceeded  to  Commercy,  on  the  Meuae, 
whioh  he  took :  Ligny  met  with  the  same  fate :  he  next  laid 
siege  to  St*  Disier,  on  the  Mame,  which,  though  a  weak  place, 
made  a  brave  reststancd  under  the  count  of  Bancerre,  the 
governor^  and  the  siege  was  protrapted  beyond  expectation* 

The  emperor  was  employed  before  this  town  at  the  time 
the  English  forces  were  assembled   in  Picardy.     Heniy, 

as*  . 


tifher  tempted  hy  ^  deiteiicdieit  eobAtioii  of  te  PmMk 
frontier,  or  thinking  that  the  empevor  had  iint  broken  his 
engagement  by  forming  sieges,  or,  perhaps,  foreseeing  at  last 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  entirely  subduing  the  Freodi 
power,  instead  of  merching  forward  to  Paris,  sat  down  befine 
Montreuil  and  Boulogne.  The  dudce  «f  Norfolk  oooimuidsd 
the  army  before  Montreuil;  the  king  iMnself  that  b^ne 
Boulogne.  Yervin  was  governor  of  the  latter  place,  aad 
under  him  ^ilip  Corse,  a  bra^^<yld  sekiler,  who  eneoaragsd 
the  garrison  to  defend  ^msehes  to  the  last  extremi^ 
against  dhe  English.  He  was  kiiled  durii^  the  ooune  of  tin 
siege,  and  the  town  was  immediately  sonrendefed  to  Heuy 
by  the  cowardice  of  Yenrin,  who  was  aftsrwmrds  bdwaded 
for  this  dishonorable  eapitalation. 

During  the  couraMS  of  this  siege,  Charles  bad  taken  8l 
Dtsier;  and  finding  the  season  muoh  adfSMioed,  be  b^an 
to  hearken  to  a  treaty  of  peaee  with  Fraoee,  sisee  aU  ins 
schemes  for  subduing  that  kingdom  were  likely  to  piove 
abortive.  In  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  desertiw  his  «lly, 
be  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Engti^  camp,  reqiming  Henry 
nnmediately  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  to  meet  him  with 
his  army  before  Paris.  Henry  replied,  Uiat  he  was  too  fiur 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Boulogne  to  raise  it  with  honor,  and 
that  the  emperor  himself  had  first  bfdcen  the  :concert  by 
besieging  8t  Dbier.  This  answer  sermd  Charles  as  a  soffi- 
eient  reason  for  concluding  a  peaoe  wilh  Francis  at  Ckepy, 
n^ere  no  mention  was  made  of  England.  He  stipalat^  to 
^ve  Flanders  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  ogieed  to 
marry  to  the  duke  of  Orleans^  Francises  eeeond  son^  and 
Francis,  in  return,  withdrew  his  troops  ftoip  Piedmont  and 
^voy,  and  renounced  all  claim  to  Milan,  Naoles^  and  other 
territories  in  Italy.  This  peace,  so  advama^c^Mis  to  Francis^ 
WQS  procured  pardy  by  the  decisive  vk^toiy  obtained  in  die 
beginning  of  the  campaign. by  the  count  of  Aagujreii  over  the 
^mperiaf tsts  at  Cerisolles  in  Piedmont,  patfdy  by  the  emperor's 
great  desire  to  tnrh  his  arms  against  the  Proteslant  princes  in 
Oermany;  Charles  ordered  his  treops  to  aeparata  €tom  the 
English  in  Picardv^  and  Henry,  foUng  himostf  obliged  to 
raise  the  ^iege  d  Montreuilf  returned  into  England.  Tbk 
eanipaign  served  to  the  populace  as  mattoT'Of  giwt  tniinph ; 
but  ail  men  of  sense  concluded^  that  the  ^king  had,  as  m  all 
his  former  militsry  enterprises,  made, -at- 
iciquisition  which  was^ivo  imfmm^ 
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The  war  with  Scotland,  meanwhile,  was  conducted  feebly, 
/ind  with  various  success.  Sir  Balph  Even,  now  Lord  Evenv, 
and  Sir  Bryan  Latoun,  made  an  inroad  into  that  kingdom  ^  and 
having  laid  waste  the  counties  of  Tiviotdale  and  the  MerMv 
they  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  Cotdingham,  which  they  took 
possession  of,  and  fortified.  The  governor  assembled  mi 
army  of  eight  thousand  men,  in  order  to  dislodge  them  from 
this  post ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  opened  his  battenes  before 
the  place,  than  a  sudden  panic  seized  him  ;  he  left  the  army, 
and  fled  to  Dunbar.  He  complained  of  the  mutiny  of  fais 
troops,  and  pretended  apprehensions  lest  they  ^lould  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  but  his  own  unwarlike 
spirit  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  motive  of  tlHS 
4^honorabIe  flight.  The  Scottish  army,  upon  the  depnrttuto 
of  their  general,  fell  into  confusion ;  and  had  not  Angus,  with  a 
few  of  his  retainers,  brought  off  the  cannon,  and  protected  their 
rear,  the  English  might  have  gained  great  advantages  over 
them.  •  Evers,  elated  with  thb  success,  boasted  to  Henry,  that 
he^^had  conquered  all  Scotland  to  the  Forth  ;  and  he  claimed 
a  reward  for  this  important  service.  The  duke  of  Norfoflt, 
who  knew  with  what  difficulty  such  acquisitions  would  be 
maintained  against  a  warlike  enemy,  advised  the  king  to  gnuit 
him,  as  his  reward,  the  conquests  of  which  he  boasted  so- high- 
ly. Tlie  next  inroad  made  by  the  English  showed  the  vaia* 
ty  of  Evers^s  hopes.  [1545.J  This  general  led  about  fife 
thousaiKl  mcij  into  Tiviotdale,  and  was  employed  in  ravaging 
that  country ;  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  some 
Scottish  forces  appeared  near  ^e  abbey  of  Melross.  Angm 
had  roused  the  governor  to  more  activity ;  and  a  prochimation 
being  issued  for  assembling  the  troops  of  the  neighboring 
counties,  a  considerable  body  had  repaired  thither  to  oppose 
the  enemy.  Norman  Lesly,  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had 
also  Joined  the  army  with  some  volunteers  from  Fife  ;  and  ho 
inspired  courage  into  the  whole,  as  well  1^  this  accesmon  of 
forpe,  as  by  his  personal  bravery  ai\jd  intrepidity.  In  order  to 
bring  their  troops  to  the  necessity  of  a  steady  defence,  the 
Scottish  leaders  ordered  all  their  cavalry  to  dkmount,  and 
tliey  resolved  to  wait,  on  some  high  grounds  near  Ancram, 
the  assault  of  the  English.  The  English,  whose  past  ^oc 
cesses  had  taught  them  too  much  to  despise  the  eneny 
thought,  when  they  saw  the  Scottish  horses  led  o#  the  tetd, 
that  the  whole  army  was  retiring^;  and  they  bastenad  ^  •Mack 
dtem.    The  Seots  i^ceived  them  in  gooil  t>rder;  and  beag 
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ftvored  by  the  advaotag^  of  the  grouDd«  as  well  as  by  the 
•urpriw  of  the  English,  who  expected  no  resistance,  they 
aoon  put  t^leln  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  with  considemble 
alttughler.  Even  and  Latoun  were  both  killed,  and  above  a 
IhouMuid  men  were  made  prisoners.  In  order  to  support  tlie 
8c«t8  in  this  war,  Francis  some  time  after  sent  over  a  body 
of  auxiliaries,  to  the  number  of  three,  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Montgomery,  lord  of  Lorges.* 
Bc^uforoed  by  these  succors,  the  governor  assembled  an  array 
«f  fifteen  thouuHtad  men  at  Haddington,  and  marched  thence 
to  ravage  the  east  borders  of  England.  He  laid  all  waste 
wlifrever  ho  came;  and  having  met  with  no  considerable 
rnaiitttnrri  he  retired  into  his  own  country,  and  disbanded  his 
army.  The  earl  of  Hertford,  in  revenge,  committed  ravages 
«n  the  middle  and  west  marches ;  and  the  war  on  both  sides 
was  signalized  rather  by  the  ills  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  than 
by  any  considerable  advantage  gained  by  either  party. 

V  The  war  likewise  between  France  and  England  was  not 
distinguished  this  year  by  any  memorable  event.  Francis  had 
equipped  a  fleet  of  above  two  hundred  sail,  besides  galleys ; 
and  having  embarked  some  land  forces  on  board,  he  seut 
Ihem  to  make  a  descent  in  England. t  They  sailed  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  found  the  English  fleet  lying  at 
•anchor  in  St.  Helenas.  It  consisted  not  of  above  a  hundred 
•ail ;  and  the  admiral  thought  it  most  advisable  to  remain  in 
that  road,  in  hopes  of  drawing  the  French  into  the  narrow 
channels  and  the  rocks,  which  were  unknown  to  them.  The 
two  fleets  cannonaded  each  other  for  two  days ;  and  except 
the  sinking  of  the  Mary  Rose,  one  of  the  largest  ships  of  the 
English  fleet,  the  damage  on  both  sides  was  inconsiderable. 

Francis's  chief  intention  in  equipping  so  great  a  fleet,  vras 
to  prevent  the  English  from  throwing  succors  into  Boulogne, 
which  he  resolved  to  besiege ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  ordered 
a  fort  to  be  built,  by  which  he  intended  to  block  up  the 
harbor.-  After  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  money,  the 
fort  was  found  so  ill  constructed,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
.  abandon  it ;  and  though  he  had  assembled  on  that  frontier  an 
anny  of  near  forty  thousand  men,  he  was  not  able  to  effect 
IMfty  considerable  enterprise.  Henry,  in  order  to  defend  his , 
paasesaioos  in  France,  had  levied  fourteen  thousand  Germans' 

*  Buebaaaiw  lib.  XT.    Drumxaoa^ 
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wiiot  Having  nmh^d  t>  FleMrioflB,  if»  the  bidioftie  of  Litfe, 
Iband  that  they  eould  advanoe  no  farther.  The  emperor 
would  not  atlow  them  a  pannagn  through  bis  domiaiooa :  they 
received  ioteiiigeQee  of  a  supefior  army  oo  the  fide  oi  France 
ready  to  intercept  them :  warn  of  occupation  and  of  pay  soon 
produced  a  mutiny  among  them ;  and  having  seived  the  Eog*' 
Ikh  commtmariee  as  a  security  for  arrears,  they  retreated  into 
their  own  country.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  want 
t>f  foresi^t  in  this  expensive  armament 

The  great  expense  of  these  two  wars  maintained  by  Henry, 
obl%ed  him  to  summon  a  new  parLiament  The  comnioni» 
gmnted  him  a  subsidy,  payable  in  two  years^  of  two  shillings 
a  pound  on  land.*  The  spirituality  voted  him  six  shillings 
a  pound.  Bu^  the  parliament,  apprehensive  lest  more  de* 
raands  should  be  made  upon  them,  endeavored  to  save  them* 
eelves  by  a  very  extraordinary  liberality  of  other  people's 
property ;  by  one  -vote  they  bestowed  on  the  king  all  the 
revenues  of  the  universities,  as  well  as  of  the  chauntries,  free 
chapeb,t  and  hospitals.  Henry  was  pleased  with  this  oon* 
cession,  as  it  increased  his  power ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to 
rob  learning  of  all  her  endowments ;  and  he  soon  took  care 
to  inform  the  universities  that  he  meant  not  to  touch  their 
revenues.  Thus  these  ancient  and  celebrated  establishment^ 
owe  their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  the  kix^,  not  to  the 
protection  of  this  servile  axid  prostitute  parliament. 

The  prostitute  spirit  of  the  parliament  further  appeared  in 
the  preamble  of  a  statute ;  t  in  which  they  recogni£e  the  king 
to  have  always  been,  by  the  word  oi  God,  supreme  head 
of  the  diureh  of  Ekigland ;  and  acknowledge  that  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  have  no  manner  of 
jurisdiction  but  by  his  royal  mandate  ;  to  him  alone,  say  they, 
and  such  persons  as  he  shall  appoint,  full  power  and  authority 
is^  given  from  above  to  hear  and  determine  all  manner  of 

*  Those  who  posaowed  goods  or  money  above  Ave  poonds,  end 
below  ten,  wece  to  pay  eightptoce  a  pound ;  tho^e  above  ten  pounds 
a  jihiUing. 

t  A  chauntry  was  a  little  church,  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in 
some  cathedral  church,  etc.,  endowed  with  lands  or  athmt  reTennes 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priests  daily  to  say  mass  or  per- 
fooma  divine  service*  for  die  use  of  the  founders,  or  such  others  as 
they  appointed :  free  chapels  were  independent  on  any  church,  and 
endowed  for  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  former.  Jacob's  Iaw 
Oict. 


ure. 

-•errovs,  vices,  and  sins  t»faat»e»W'.  No^nevtion  k  hem  nutde 
^  the  eononitenee  df  a  eotifocatfap,  <yr  iwen  of  a  partiaamt 
His  pfoclainatioiis  afD  in  €lleet«oluK>4^«dged  to  hava  not  oaly 
<be  roBce  af  law,  Imt  the  aoth^irity  df  tairdiatiOfi ;  atfd  by  his 
royal  power  he  might  fe^me  the  moi^n^OB  ^  men,  eantrol 
their  words,  aad  'even  dneet  tiiehr  inwafd  eentinieiits  «Dd 

OpilMOflS. 

The  king  made  in  pefesn  a  epeeoh  to  the  puiiaxnent  cr 
proroguing  them ;  in  whieh,  Hiier  inking  them  for  their 
loving  attachment  to  him,  whidi,  he  said,  eoualled  what  was 
ever  paid  by  thei:  anoeston  to  any  kktg  of  England,  he  com- 
plained of  their  dissensions,  disputes,  and  aairaositiea  in  te- 
tigion.  He  told  them,  that  the  sevemi  polpits  were  become  a 
kind  of  batteries  against  each  other ;  and  diat  <me  pveaeher 
called  another  heretic  and  Anabap^  whioh  was  retaUaled 
by  the  opprobrious  appellations  of  Papist  and  ^poorite  :  ^t 
he  had  permitted  his  people  die  use  of  the  Scriptures,  sot  in 
order  to  furnish  them  with  oialerials  lor  disputing  and  ndliag, 
but  that  he  might  enable  them  to  ki^nn  their  oonseienoes 
and  mstruct  their  ehiUfen  and  il&mities:  that  it  grieved  his 
heart  to  find  how  that  pveoions  jewel  was  prostituted,  by 
berag  introdoiced  itito  the  oonv^^vsatioR  of  every  alefaooae  and 
tavern,  and  employed  as  a  pi^enoe  for  deeiTtng^the-^nrittial 
.and  legal  pastors:  and  that  he  was  Mrry  to  4)b8erve,  th^ 
the  wo^  of  God^  w^He  it  was  the  object -dT  so  much,  anxious 
epecnlotkm,  had  irery  lit^e  influence  on  their  pmcdoe ;  and 
"that,  thou^  an  imaginary  knowledge  ^«o  iMiioh  abounded, 
charity  was  daily  ^ing  to  decayt*  l^e  king  igave  good 
-lidvice ;  but  his  own  example, -by  eneoomgiiigjsp^sulatiodi  and 
dispute,  was  ill  fitted  to  promise  ^tpeacfiabbsalMBiBnon  of 
opinion  wWch  be  leeommended. 

[1516;]  Henry  ^employed  in  miHtary  paeparotioiiB  the 
"Tnoney  cmnted  by  parliament ;  and  he-sent  ^ver-^e-earl  of 
Hertford  and  Lord  lisle,  the  admiral,  to  Calads,  ^v^th  a  body 
of  nine  thousand  men,  two  thirds  of  which  consisted  of 
f<i»eigi|^m.  Sonae  skirmishes  of  ^smajl  momeat  ensued  with 
the  French ;  and  no  hopes  of  any  considenjiUe  progress  could 
be  entertained  l^  either  paaty.  Henry,  whose  animosity 
tigainst  Fmncis  was  not  violent,  had  siven  suffioient  vest  to 
titt  humpr  by  this  short  war ;  and  finding  that,  from  his.great 

•  HslVCal*  861.    Harb«H,9^Jil^  ;    > 
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tncifaso  ia  corpulence  ^  decay.infrtrength,  he  could. nol 

hope  for  much  longer  life,  he  was  desirous  or  ending  a  quarrel 
which  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  kingdom  during  a  minority. 
Francis  likewise,  on  his  part,  was  not  averse  to  peace  with 
England ;  because,  havmg  lately  lost  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  he  revived  his  ancient  claim  upon  Milan,  and  fore- 
saw that  hostilities  must  soon,  on  that  account,  break  out 
between  him  and  the  emperor.  Commissioners,  therefore, 
having  met  at  Campe,  a  small  place  between  Ardres  and 
Gliisnes,  the  articles  were  soon  agreed  on,^  and  the  peace 
signed  by  them.  The  chief  conditions  ,were,  tiiat  Henry 
should  retain  Boulogne  during  eight  years,  or  till  the  former 
debt  due  by  Francis  should  l^  paid.  This  flebt  was  settled  at 
two  millions  of  livres,  besides  a  claim  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  adjusted.  Francis 
took  care  to  comprehend  Scotland  in  the  treaty.  •  Thus  all 
that  Henry  obtained  bv  a  war  which  cost  him  above  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  and  forty  ^ousand  pounds  sterling,*  was 
a  bad  and  a  chargeable  security  for  a  debt,  which  was  not  a 
third  of  the  value. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had  leisuro  to 
give  his  attention  to  domestk^  afiairs ;  particularly  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  uniformity  in  opinion,  on  which  he  -was  so  intent 
Though  he  allowed  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  had 
hitherto  been  veiy  careful  to  keep  the  mass  in  Latin ;  but  he 
was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  permit  that  the  litany,  &  consider- 
able part  of  the  service,  should  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  and  by  this  bnovatiixi  he  excited  anew  the  hppes  of 
the  reformers,  who  had  been  somewhat  di^ouraged  by  the 
.severe  law  of  the  six  articles.  One  petition  of  the  new  litany 
was  a  prayier  to  save  us  "  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  from  all  his  detestable  enormities.^  Crano^ex 
employed  his  credit  to  draw  Henry  mto  fur^er  innovations ; 
and  be  took  advantage  of  Gardiner^s  absence,  who  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor :  but  Gardiner  having  wntten 
to  the  kin^,  that,  if  he  carried  his  opposition  against  the 
Catholic  religion  to  greater  extremities,  Charles  tiireatened  to 
break  off  all  commerce  with  him,  the  success  of  Cranmer^s 
projects  was  tor  some  time  retarded.  Cranmer  lost  this  y^^ax 
the  most  sincere  and  powerful  friend  tint  he  possessed  at 
court,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffblk ;  the  queen  dowager 

•  B«rb«rt.  *])Rpire.         '  " 
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of  France,  consort  to  Suffolk^  had  died  some  years  before. 
Tliis  nobleman  is  one  instance  that  Henry  was  not  altogethei 
incapable  of  a  cordial  and  steady  friendship  ;  and  Sufiblk 
seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  favor  which,  fronri  his 
earliest  youth,  be  had  enjoyed  with  his  master.  The  king 
was  sitting  in  council  when  informed  of  Suffolk^s  death  ;  and 
he  to(ik  Uie  oppor*anity  both  to  express  his  own  sorrow  for 
die  loss,  and  to  celebrate  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  He 
declared,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  friendship,  his 
brother-in-law  Iiad  never  nmde  one  attempt  to  injure  an  ad- 
versary, and  had  never  whispered  a  word  to  the  disadvantage 
of  any  person.  "  Is  there  any  of  you,  my  lords,  who  can 
•ay  as  much  ?  "  When  the  king  subjoined  these  words,  he 
looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and  saw  that  confusion  which 
the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt  naturally  threw  upon  them.* 
Cranmer  himself,  when  bereaved  of  this  support,  was  the 
more  exposed  to  those  cabals  of  the  courtiers,  which  the 
opposition  in  party  and  religion,  joined  to  the  usual  motives 
of  interest,  rendered  so  frequent  among  Henry's  ministers 
and  counsellora.  The  Catholics  took  hold  of  the  king  by  his 
passion  for  orthodoxy ;  and  they  represented  to  him,  that,  if 
his  laudable  zeal  for  enforcing  the  truth  met  with  no  better 
success,  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  primate,  whose  example 
and  encouragement  ^ere,  in  reality,  the  secret  supports  of 
heresy.  Henry,  seeing  the  point  at  which  they  aimed,  feigned 
a  compliance,  and  desired  the  council  to  make  inquiry  iuto 
Cranmer's  conduct ;  promising  that,  if  he,  were  found  guilty, 
he  should  be  committed  to  prison,  and  brought  to  condign 
punishment.  Eveiy  body  now  considered  the  primate'  as 
lost ;  and  his  old  friends,  from  interested  views,  as  well  as  the 
opposite  party  from  animosity,  b^an  to  show  him  marks  of 
neglect  and  disregard.  He  was  obliged  to  stand  several 
nours  among  the  lackeys  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber 
before  be  could  be  admitted ;  and  when  he  was  at  last  called 
.  in,  he  was  told  that  they  had  determined  to  send  him  to  thi5 
Tower.  Cranmer  said,  that  he  appealed  to  the  kmg  himself; 
and  finding  his  appeal  disregarded,  he  produced  a  ring,  which 
Henry  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  favor  and  prfjtection. 
Thij  council  were  confounded ;  and  when  they  came  before 
the  king,  he  reproved  them  in  the  severest  terms ;  and  told 
them,  tliat  he  was  we.l  acquainted  with  Cranmer*s  merit,  as 
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ireTt  as  with  Htmr  malignity  and  envy;  but  hs  was  deiteimuMd 
to  crash  all  their  cabals,  and  to  teach  them  by  the  severest 
discipline,  since  gentle  methods  were  ineffectual,  a  more 
dutiful  concurrence  in  promoting  his  service.  Norfolk,  who 
was  CranmerV  capital  enemy,  apologised  for  dieir  conduet, 
and  said,  that  their  only  intention  was  to  set  the  primato^s 
mnocence  in  a  full  light,  by  bringing  him  to  an  open  trial ; 
and  Ef  enry  obliged  them  all  to  embrace  him,  as  a  sign  of  t^^ 
cordial  reconciliation.  The  mild  temper  of  Cranmw  rendered 
this  agreement  more  sincere  on  his  part  than  is  usual  in  saeh 
forced  compliances.* 

But  though  Henry^s  favor  for  Cranmer  rendered  fruidess 
al!  accusations  against  him,  his  pride  and  peevishness,  irritated 
by  his  declining  state  of  health,  impelled  him  to  punish  with 
fresh  severity  all  others  who  presumed  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion  from  himself,  particularly  in  the  capital  point  of  ^ 
real  presence.  Anne  Ascue,  a  youn^  woman  of  merit  as  wsll 
as  beauty ,t  who  had  great  connections  with  the  chief  ladies 
at  court,  and  with  the  queen  herself,  was  accused  of^dogma- 
tizing  on  that  delicate  article;  and  Henry,  instead  of  showing 
indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex  and  age,  was  but  ^e 
more  provoked,  that  a  woman  should  dare  to  oppose  his  thtio* 
logical  sentiments.  She  was  prevailed  on  by  oonner^s  men* 
aces  to  make  a  seeming  recantation ;  but  she  qualified  it  with 
some  reserves,  which  did  not  satisfy  that  zealous  prelate.  She 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  she  there  employed  herself  in 
composing  prayers  and  discourees,  by  which  she  fortified  her 
resolution  to  endure  the  utmost  extremity  rather  than  rohn* 
quish  her  religiotis  principles.  She  even  wrote  to  the  king, 
and  told  him,  that  as  to  the  LonTs  sapper,  she  believed  as 
much  as  Christ  himself  had  said  of  '1,  and  as  much  of  his 
divme  doctrine  as  the  Catholic  chureti  had  required :  but  while 
she  could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  an  assent  to  the 
kmg*s  explications,  this  declaratfon  availed  her  nothings  and 
was  rather  regarded  as  a  fresh  insult  The  chancellor,  VVrio* 
thesely,  who  had  succeeded  Audley,  and  who  was  much-  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  p&rty,  was  sent  to  gamine  her  with 
regard  to  her  patrons' at  court,  and  the  great-ladies  who  were 
in  correspondence  with  her :  but  she  maintained  a  laudable 
fidelity  to  her  friends,  and  would  confess  nothing.     She  was 
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'  4Md  still  resolute  in  proforviog  te^reey.  Some  iuUho)»  *  ^dd 
an  extraordinary  ciroHtpstaoce ;  that  the  chancellor,  who  etood 
hy,  ordered  the  Itemeoaat  of  the  Tower  to  stretch  the  radc 
ftill  farther ;  but  that  officer  refused  .coinpUanoe ;  the  chancel- 
lor menaeed  him,  but  met  with  a  new  refusal ;  upon  which 
that  magistrate,  who  wae  otherMrise  «  person  oF  merit,  hot 
hitoxicated  with  xeligious  seal,  put  his  own  hand  to  the  rack, 
and  drew  it  so  violently  that  he  almost  tcure  her  body  asunder. 
Her  constancy  still  surpassed  the  barbarity  of  her  pei^cutois, 
and  they  found  all  their  efforts  to  be  baffled.  She  was  then 
eoodemned  to  be  burned  alive;  and  being. so  dislocated  by 
the  rack  that  she  eould  not  staad*  she  was  carried  to  the  stake 
fai  a  chair.  Together  with  her  were  conducted  Nicholas  fie- 
lentan,  a  priest,  Jolm  LubmIs,  of  the  king^s  household,  and 
John  Adams,  a  tailor,  who  had  been  condemD^  fer  the  same 
erime  to  the  eame  punishment.  They  were  all  tied  to  the 
Make ;  asd  in  that  dreadful .  situation  the  chancellor  sen^  to 
inform  them,  that  their  pardon  was  leady  drawn  ami  signed, 
and  should  iostaatly  be  given  them  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a 
recantation.  They  only  regarded  this  o^r  as  a  new  orna- 
ment to  their  erown  of  martyrdom ;  ej»d  they  saw  with  tran- 

.^uilHty  the  executioner  kindle  the  flames  which  consumed 
them.     Wriotbeaely  did  not  eensider,  that  this  public  bM 

"  noted  eitaotnn  iatere«ted  tlmir  )d^^s»  the  i^ore  4d  maijatain  a 

.:  steady  perseveiaace. 

ThoQgh  4ie.aeoimy,«iiid  fidfll^  .4^^  the 

QueeaiVx>mth«i  periW^het  priee^fs  seon^af)er  M  iotoa new 
danger,  rfirem  which  .sbtf  \DarfQwly  ii^acQped^  An  ulcer  W 
rlMkea  out  ia  ifae  king*8  Jk»gv  «^icj),  ftd49d  to  his  extreme 
corpulenoy  and  his  bad  habit  of  hodyt  ^S^  both  to  thrt^n 
hie  life  and  to  render  hif&  ef^n  m<»e  than  usujoily  peevish  and 
passiooaite.  The  qusen.  Attended  him  with  d)e  most  tender 
«nd  dotffid  care,  aad  endeavored*  l^  eye^  soothing  art  and 
comi^iattce,  io  allay  those  gusts  ef  humor  to  which  he  was 
i>«c(Mie  so  subject  His  fat4|j^  tQfHC  -of  conversation  was 
thedogy;  and  Catharine,.  wboHgopd  sense  ena^ed  her  to 
disG^ne  on  any  subject,  was  frequently  engaged  in  the  azgu- 

•  Pox,  val.  ii.  p.  578.  3peed,  p.  780.  Baker,  p.  299.  But  BonMt 
questions  &e  truth  of  thld  drcumBtBuee ;  Fox,  howenrer»  tratnMrlbes 
her  orwn  papers,  iHiere^ie  rdate*  it  I  ywst  sdd,  ia-jiutice  U>  tlis 
kin|h  tM  hedlii^Mmrfid^tC  Wzy»ti^ef^«  o»i^uct^.and<»pmfimtod 
th«  limitattuit 
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fetpnopni,  she  itowanly  wtmyed  tpo  ^uch  of  ^&e  pind  j^n 
d^epe  o^casioiMk    H«nry» hjghiy  pmvoked  ,that  j^  should  pre- 
-mune  to  diSbr  fcom  him^cDBoplaioed  of  lu;r  oCtioacy  to  Gar- 
.dioer*  who  gl«dly  laid  ijold  of  |he  ppportuoity  to  inflame  the 
iluttfiSeL  .He  pmised  the  kiojg^a anxious  con^m  for  pieserv- 
u\g  tbe  ^onbodi^  of  bis  aubjects ;  and  represented,  that  tbe 
moie  elevated  tbe  person  was  who  was  chastised,  and  the 
.•more  near  to  bispefspiii,  the  greater  terror  would  the  e>uimple 
.  strike  into  every  9B^  and  the  mone  glorious  would  tbe  sacri- 
fioe  app^r  $o  posterity.     TBe  chancellor,  being  consulted, 
was  «ng!i^d  1^  rjaiigious . zeal  to  second  these  topics;  and 
Henry,  hurried  on  by  his  ^wn  inapetuQus  ten^per,  and  encour- 
(H§!dd  by  bis  couaseUois,  went  so  far  as  to  order  articles  of 
.  inpeacbment  Iq  be  drawn  ^p  against  his  oonsort    Wriothesely 
:«ieouted  his  oemrnands ;  and  spon  aCter  brought  tbe  paper  to 
Hm  to  Wsign^ ;  for,  as  it  was  jbigh  treason  to  throw  suinder 
upon  the  qu^m  be  mi^t  p^erwise  have  been  questioned  for 
bi9  temerity.    By  some  joieaiis  this  important  paper  fell  into  the 
hands  of  pne  qf  the  queen's  friends,  who  immediately  carried 
Ibe  intelligence  to  her.  She  was  sensible  of  the  extreme  danoBr 
to  wbieh  she  wasroxj^osed ;  but  did  not  despair  of  being  able,l)yv 
her  prudence  .and,addre8St  still  to  elude  the  efforts  of  her  ene- 
mies.   She  pai<l  b^r  usual  visit  to  the  king;,  and  found  him  in  a 
jnore  fferane  -^iaiposition  than  .sb^  had  reason  to  expeqjU    Be 
enter^  on  ih^  cobject  wLich  wes  so  familiar  ta  him ;  and  lie 
fi^emed  tP^chaUaiigft  her  to,«n  ai|pment  in  divinity.   She  gen^y 
declined  the  conversation,  and  remarked,  that  .such  profound 
. :4paeu^0BS  wc(ie  illr«uited  to  the  msiXmi  imbecility  of  her 
.:#ex»    Woniiep,'i|he  ,Aaid,.by  Aeir  first  ci^atif:^),  were  m^ide 
^fubject  Ko.'iQeii:  )(^  maie  ¥^  created  a^  the  image  of 
<}od,tb6,feB^le  afier  tfae  image  of  tbe^nale:  it  belongedjto 
tbe  huabcMsd  to  choofe  principles  for  bis  wife ;  the  wife's  di^ty 
was,  in  all.  cases,  to  adopt  iniplicitly  the  sentiments  of  ber 
husband  :  and: as  to  h^nelf,  it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being 
Meat  withca  husband  who.  ipi  <qualified  by  his  judgment  anci 
learning  net  only  tO:  choose  principles  for  his  own  family,  but 
for  tbe  most  wise  and  knowbg  of  every  nation.  ^^  Not  so  I  by 
St  Mary,''  replied  the  king ;  ^^  you  are  now  become  a  doctor 
Kale,  and   better  fitted    to  give  than   receive   instruction/" 
_She  meekly  replied,  that  she  was  sensible  how  little  she  waB 
natitl^d  to,.these  praises ;  that  though  she  usually  declined  hot 
any  conversation,  however  auWiyiei  when  J>XQP9«^  ^  V  J^ 
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mijefll^,  «h%  well  Vneir  that  her  conceptiens  could  sen^  to  t^ 
other  purpose  than  to  give  him  a  little  momentary  amusement, 
that  she  fouad  ^e  conversation  apt  to  languish  when  not 
revive^  by  some  opposition,  and  she  had  ventured  sometimes 
to  feign  a  contrariety  of  sentiments,  in  order  to  give  hira 
the  pleasure  of  refuting  her;  and  that  she  also  purposed, 
hy  this  innocent  artifice,  to  engage  him  into  topics,  whence 
she  had  observed,  by  frequent  experience,  that  she  reaped 
profit  and  instruction.  ^And  is  it  so,  sweetheart?^  replied 
tlie  king,  **then  are  we  perfect  friends  again."  He  em- 
braced her  with  great  affection,  and  sent  her  away  with 
assurances  of  his  protection  and  kindness.  Her  enemies,  who 
knew  nothing  of  this  sudden  change,  prepared  next  day  to 
convey  her  to  the  Tower,  pursuant  to  the  king's  warrant. 
Henry  and  Catharine  were  conversing  amicably  in  the  gar- 
den, when  the  chancellor  appeared  with  forty  of  the  pursui- 
vants. The  king  spoke  to  him  at  some  distance  from  her ; 
and  seemed  to  expostulate  with  him  in  the  severest  manner: 
she  even  overheard  the  appellations  of  ^^  knave,'*  ^  fool,''  and 
**  beast,"  which  he  liberally  bestowed  upon  that  magistrate ; 
and  then  ordfered  him  to  depart  his  presence.  She  afterwards 
interposed  to  mitigate  his  anger  :  he  said  to  her,  *^  Poor  soul ! 

?ou  know  not  how  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to  your  good  offices." 
'henceforth  the  queen,  having  narrowly  escaped  so  great  a 
danger,  was  careful  not  to  offend  Henry's  humor  by  any  con- 
tradiction ;  and  €rardiner,  whose  vnalice  fed  endeavored  to 
widen  the  breach,  could  never  aflerwarda  regain  his  favor  and 
good  opinioh.* 

'  But  Henry's  tyrannical  disposition,  soured  by  ill  health, 
burst  out  soon  af\er  to  the  destruction  of  a  man  who  possessed 
a  much  superior  rank  to  that  of  Gardiner.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  his  father,  during  this  whale  reign,  and  evei>  a  part 
of  the  foregoing,  had  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  sutijects  in 
the  kingdom,  and  had  rendered  considerable  service  to  the 
crown.  The  duke  himself  had  in  his  youth  acquired  reputation 
by  naval  enterprises  :  he  had  much  contributed  to  the  victory 
gained  over  the  Scots  at  Flouden  :  he  had  sup|>ressed  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion  in  the  north ;  and  he  had  always  done  his 
part  with  honor  in  all  the  expeditions  against  France.  For- 
tune seemed  to  conspire  vf\^  his  own  industry  in  raising  him 

*  Bomet,  vol.  i.  p.  344.    Herbert,  p.  6ao.    Speed  p.  7S0.    Fox's 
'    Afilt  sad  HonioKnti,  vol  ii.  p^  H. 
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hO  the  greatest  elevation.  Prom  the  favors  heaped  on  him  by 
the  crown  he  had  acquired  an  immense  estate  :  the  king  had 
successively  been  married  to  two  of  his  nieces  ;  and  the  king's 
natural  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  had  married  his  daughter ; 
besides  his  descent  from  the  ancient  family  of  th««  Moubravs, 
by  which  he  was  allied  to  the  throne,  he  had  espouaecf  h 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  descended  by 
a  female  from  Edward  III. :  and  as  he  was  believed  si  ill  to 
adhere  secretly  to  the  ancient  religion,  he  was  regarded,  boikt 
abroad  and  at  home,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party.  Bti: 
all  these  circumstances,  in  proportion  as  they  exahed  the  duke, 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  Henry ;  and  he  foresaw  danger, 
during  his  son's  minority,  both  to  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  S3rstem,  from  the  -attempts 
of  so  potent  a  subject.  '"But  nothing  tended  more  to  expose 
Norfolk  to  the  king's  displeasure,  th'an  the  prejudices  which 
Henry  had  entertained  against  the  earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  that 

*  nobleman. 

Surrey  was  a  young  man  of  the  most  promising  hopes,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  by  every  accomplishment  which 
became  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.  He  excelled  in 
all  the  military  exercises  which  were  then  in  request :  he 
encouraged  the  line  arts  by  his  patronage  and  example  :  he 
had  made  some  successful  attempts  in  poetry;  and  being 
smitten  with  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  age,  he  celebrated 
the. praises  of  his  mistress  by  his  pen  and  his  lance,  in  every 
masque  and  tournament.  His  spirit  and  ambition  were  equa) 
to  his  talents  and  his  quality ;  and  he  did  not  always  regulate 
his  conduct  by  the  caution  and  reserve  which  his  situation  ^ 
required.  He  had  been  left  governor  of  Boulogne  when  thai 
town  was  taken  by  Henry ;  but  though  his  personal  braver> 
was  unquestioned,  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  some  rencoun- 
ters with  the  French.  The  king,  somewhat  displeased  Mrith  his 
conduct,  had  sent  over  Hertford  to  cc  mmand  in  his  plaed ; 
and  Surrey  was  so  imprudent  as  to  dr  )p  some  menacing  ex- 
pressions against  the  ministers,  on  account  of  this  affront  whteh 
was  put  upon  him.  And  as  he  had  refused  to  marry  Hert- 
ford's daughter,  and  even  waived  every  other  proposal  of 
marriage,  Henry  imagined  that  he  had  entertained  views  of 
espousing  the  lady  Mary ;  and  he  was  instantly  determined  to 
represi,  by  the  most  severe  expedients,  so  dangerous  axi  am* 

.  binon.  ' 

Actuated  by  all  tttefle  mcyttret,  and  perhaps  tafiiieiioed-fcgr 
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Aat  old  diffust  witli  which  the  lU  conduct  of  Catharine  How- 
ard had  inspired  hiiii  against  her  whole  family,  he  gave 
private  orders  to  arrest  Norfolk  and  Surrey ;  and  they  were 
on  the  some  day  confined  in  the  Tower.  Surrey  being  a 
commoner,  his  trial  was  the  more  expeditious;  and  as  to 
proofs,  neither  parliaments  nor  juries  seem  ever  to  have  given 
the  least  attention  to  them  in  any  cause  of  the  crown  during 
this  whole  reign.  [1547«1  He  was  accused  of  entertaining  in 
bis  family  some  Italians  wno  were  suspected  to  be  spies ;  a  ser« 
vant  of  his  had  paid  a  visit  to  Cardinal  Pole  in  Italy,  whence 
he  was  suspected  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  that 
obnoxious  prelate ;  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  on  his  scutcheon,  which  made  him  be  suspected  of 
aspiring  to  the  crown,  though  both  he  and  his  ancestors  had 
openly,  during  the  course  of  many'  years,  maintained  ibaX 
practice,  and  the  heralds  had  even  justified  it  by  their  authority. 
These  Were  the  crimes  for  which  a  jury,  notwithstanding  his 
eloquent  and  spirited  defence,  condemned  the  earl  of  Surre]i 
Sar  high  treaAon ;  and  their  sentence  waa  soon  afler  execut^ 
upon  hinu 

The  innocence  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  still,  if  possible, 
-more  apparent  than  that  of  his  son  :  and  his  services  to  the 
crown  had  been  greater.  His  duchess,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  .bad  terms,  had  been  so  base  as  to  carry  intelligence  to  his 
enemies  of  all  she  knew  against  him  :  Elizabeth  Holland,  a 
mistress  of  his,  had  been  equally  subservient  to  the  designs 
of  the  court;  yet  with  all  these  advantages,  his  accnsers 
discovered  no  greater  crime  than  his  once  saying,  that  the 
Jcing  was  sickly,  and  could  not  holdj  jxit  long  ;  and  the  king- 
dom was  likely  to  fall  into  disorders,  through  the  diversity 
of  religious  opinions.  He  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  king, 
pleading  his  past  services  and  protesting  his  innocence  :  soon 
after,  he  embraced  a  more  proper  expedient  for  appeasing 
Henry,  by  making  a  submission  and  confession,  such  as  his 
enemies  required ;  but  notliing  could  mollify  the  unretenting 
temper  of  the  king.  He  sissexhbled  a  parliament,  as  the 
«urest  and  most  expeditious  instrument  of  his  tyranny ;  and 
the  bouse  of  peers,  without  examining  the  prisoner,  without 
trial  or  evidence,  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him,  and 
aent  it  dowja  to  the  commons.  Cranmer,  thouch  engaged  for 
man^  years  in  an  opposite  party  to  Norfolk,  and  though  he  had 
received  many  and  great  mjuries  from  him,  would  have  no 
/i^»§4^ll^i>f>  1^JHJ>!l!t  ;  m^)3^P  a!!elired  to  his  s^at  al 
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«Dd ;  «od  fearing  lest  Norfolk  should  escape  him*  he  aem  a 
mesaage  to  the  conunona,  by  which  he  deaired  them  to  hasten 
the  hitU  oo  prete^pe  that  Norfolk  eDJ<^ed  the  dignity  of  earl 
marshal,  and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  another,  who  raig^t 
officiate  at  d^e  ensuing  oeramony  of  installing  bis  son  prince 
of  Wales.  The  obsequious  commons  obey^  his  directions, 
thoujgh  founded  on  90  frivolous  a  pretence ;  and  the  king 
having  affi^d  d^  royal  assent  to  the  bill  by  cooimiasionejrs, 
issued  orders  fbr  the  execution  of  Norfolk  on  the  mommg 
of  the  twefi^«ninth  of  January.  But  news  being  carried  to 
the  Tower  that  the  king  himself  had  expired  that  night,  the 
lieutonaxit  deferred  obeying  the  warrant;  and  it  was  not 
dxNight  adyisf^We'b(y  the  council  to  begin  a  iiew  reign  by  the 
fkeadi  of  the  gveatest  noblenian  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been 

^  A<H>demaed  by  a  sentence  so  unjust  and  QprannicaL 

Tka  king^s  heakh  had  long  been  in  a  declining  stpite ;  hut 
£9^  seveml  days  all  those  near  him  plainly  saw  his  end  a{>- 
pretehuBig.  He  was  become  so  frovvard,  that  no  ooe  dumt 
infoffq)  him  of  his  condition ;  and  as  some  persons  during  this 

>  t^jgPk  had  su&red  as  tmitois  for  foretelling  the  king's  death,f 
je.veiy  o^e  was  afjrtiid  lest,  in  t^e  tiifuisports  of  his  fory,  be 
flight  m  th«B  pietenpe  ^aish  capitally  the  author  of  such 

,  f riefi^ly  inteUigenoe.  At  last,  r3ir  Anthooy  Denny  ventured 
to  disclose  to  him  the  fatal  secx^t,  and  exhorted  him  |o  prepare 

.  for  the  4ate  which  was  awaitii^  him.  He  expressed  his  i4ag- 
«atipn^  and  desircHi  that  Cranpner  might  foe  seat  lor ;  but  before 
the  pretate:arrited,:he  «nas  ,speeGh&M«  though  he  ^1  seemed 
io  retail  his  senaea.  Craamer  desired  him  to  give  some  sign 
«f  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ  He  squeez^  the  prehila^s 
hand,  and  immediately  expired,  afW  a  raign  of  thirty*seven 
years  and  nine  moeths  ;  apd  in  tiiie  fifty^ixth  year  of  his  age. 
The  king  had  made  boa  will  near  a  month  before  his  demise ; 
:in  which  he  confirmed  the  desj^tion  of  parliament,  by  leaving 
the  erown  first  to  Prince  "Sdward,  ^n  (o  the  lady  Mary,  olext 
la  the  lady  Elixabeth :  toe  t«po  priooesaea  he  obligedi  under 
the  penalty  of  Ibrfeitkig  their  title  n>  &e  crown,  net  to  many 
widHmt  censent  of  the  couneil  which  .ha  Appeinled  for  the 
government  of  hie  minor  son*  AA^  bis  own  children,  be 
iattled  the  «ueoesaion  on  Frances  Brandon,  marohiopess  oi 

■mil      .    ■       III     !■ ■   I.   ^ ■■  11 ifiiii  ■        ■■       ■!    ■■!       I    ■ 
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'  Dn^v^t,  eldest  ^angHter  of  his  sister,  the  French  queen ;  then 
on  Eleanor,  countess  of  Cumberland,  the  second  daugliter. 
In  passing  over  tlie  posterity  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  eldest 
Btstcr,  he  made  use  of  th6  power  obtained  from  parliament ; 
but  as  he  subjoined  that,  aAer  the  failure  of  the  French  queen^s 
posterity,  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  next  tawfui  heir,  it 
aflerwards  became  a  question,  whether  these  words  could  be 
applied  to  the  Scottish  Kne.  It  was  thought  that  these  primes 
wtire  not  the  next  heirs  after  the  house  of  Suffolk,  but  before 
tlmt  house ;  and  that  Henry,  by  expressing  himself  in  this 
rrianner,  meant  entirely  to  e:tciude  them.  The  late  injuries 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Scots,  had  irritated  him 
extremely  against  that  nation ;  and  he  maintained  to  the  last 
that  character  of  violence  and  caprice  by  ivhich  hb  life  had 
been  so  much  distinguished.  Anotheiw  circumstance  of  his 
will  nwy  suggest  the  same  reflection  with  regard  to  the  strange 
contrarieties  of  his  temper  and  conduct :  he  leA  money  for 
masses  to  be  said  for  delivering  his  soul  from  purgatory ;  and 
tbbugh  he  destroyed  all  those  institutions  established  by  his 
ancestors  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls,  and'  had 
even  left  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  doubtful  in  all  the  articles 
of  fahh  which  he  promulgated  during  his  later  years,  he  was 
yet  determined,  when  the  hour  of  death  was  approaching,  to 

*  take  care  at  least  of  his  own  future  repose,  and  to  adhere  to 
the  safer  side  of  the  question.t 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  summary  of  this  princess  qoal- 
itiea :  he  was  so  different  from  himself  in  different  parts  of 
his  reign,  that,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Lord  Herbert,  his  his- 
tory is  his  best  character  and  description.  The  absolute,  uncon* 
trolled  authority  which  he  maintained  at  home,  and  the  regard 
which  he  acquired  among  foreign  nations,  are  circumstances 
which  entitle  him,  m  some  degree,  to  the  appellation  of  a  great 

■  prince  ;  while  his  tyranny  and  barbarity  exclude  him  from  the 
charticter  of  a  good  one.  He  possessed,  indeed,  great  vigor 
of  mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exercising  dominion  over 
men ;  coumge,  intrepidity^  vigilance,  inflexibility ;  and  though 

'  these  qualities  lay  not  alVvays  under  the  guidance  of  a  regular 
and  solid  judgment,  they  were  accompanied  with  good  pbrts 
and  an  extensive  capacity ;  and  every  one  dreaded  a  contest 
with  ft  nian  who  was  known  never  to  yield  or  to  forgive,  and 
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wln»  ID  every  ootttrovenrf,  was  determioed  eidier  to  roJohinw 
#elf  or  his  aatagonist  A  catalogue  of  bis  vices  wouM  com^ 
^pitheod  maay  of  the  wont  qualities  imudent  to  human  nature  - 
Yioleoce,  cruelty,  profueioo,  rapacity,  iojustice,  obstinacy,  am> 
H^uice,  bigotry,  presumption,  caprice :  but  neither  was  he  su^ 
ject  to  all  these  vices  in  the  most  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he, 
at  intervals,  altogether  destitute  of  virtues :  be  was  sincere, 
open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  least  of  a  temporary  friondU 
flbip  and  attachment  b  this  respect  he  was  unfortunate,  that 
the  incidents  of  his  reign  served  to  display  his  faults  in  theif 
full  lighl :  the  treatment  which  he  met  with  from  the  court  of 
Rome  provoked  him  to  violence ;  the  danger  of  a  revolt  from 
bis  supefstitious  subjects  seemed  to  require  the  most  extreme 
Mwerity.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  achnowledieed,  thai 
bis  situation  tended  to  throw  an  additional  luatre  on  what  was 
great  and  magnanimous  in  his  character;  the  emulation  b^ 
Iween  the  emperor  and  the  Prenrh  king  rendered  his  alKanco, 
notwithstanding  bis  impolitic  conduct,  of  great  importance  in 
.Europe:  the  extensive  powers  of  hie  prerofEative,  and  the 
aubmissive,  not  to  say  slavish,  disposition  of  his  parliamenH, 
made  it  the  more  easy  for  him  to  assume  and  maintain  that 
entire  donMnion  by  which  his  reign  is  so  much  distinguished 
in  the  English  history. 

It  may  seem  a  Utlte  extraordinary,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
omelty,  bis  extortion,  his  violence,  his  arbitrary  administfa- 
.tion,  this  prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard  of  his  subjecti, 
but  nefver  wns  the  ol^ject  of  their  hatred  :  he  aeema  even,  in 
some  deirree,  to  have  possessed  to  the  last  their  love  and  afiee* 
.'tion.f*  His  exterior  qualities  were  advantageous,  and  fit  to 
napnvate  the  multitude :  his  magnificence  and  personal  bra- 
very rendered  him  illustriotis  in  vulgar  eyes ;  and  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  the  English  in  that  age  were  so  thoroughly 
subdued,  that,  like  Eastern  slaves,  they  were  inclined  to  admiie 
those  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  were  exercised  over 
themselves,  and  at  their  own  expense. 

With  regard  to  foreign  states,  Henry  appears  long  to  have 
Buppor^ed  nn  intercourse  of  friendship  with  Francis,  more 
sincorn  and  d?simercs*pfl  than  usually  takes  place  Ijetween 
nrifthburing  princes.  Thrir  common  jealousy  of  the  pm|>ecoi 
Charles,  ana  some  reserob'ance  in  their  characters,  (though 
-the  cempariuon  sets  the  French  monarch  in  a  very  superibf 
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tod  advantageocnr  Kgfit,)  Mrved  m  the  eement  of  Hh^  manc 
Amitr.  Pmnen  is  inid  to  iMve  be«B  alfetfted  uHlh  tlie  ^ng^ 
death,  fifid  to  have  eMfe80ed  mubh  regmt  for  the  k)M.  Hii 
own  heiftlA  began  to  dedine  t  he  forefokt  that  he  should  mi 
long  survhre  his  fViend^^'and  he  died  m  ^hoat  two  oKMite 
after  Mm. 

There  were  teii  {^arlfaments  strninidned  by  Hetiry  WJL,  and 
twenty-three  aeasiona  held,  thb  whole  time  in  which  theat 
parliamenta  sat  doting  thia  lotig  feign,  unseeded  not  diest 
years  and  a  half.  It  aiMeunfed  not  to  a  tWehemoMli  ^ring 
the  (hat  twekity  years.  The  inaovatioaa  i&  religion  obliged 
Hhe  king  af^rwards  to  call  these  assembles  mote  finK|ueBSy: 
bat  though  these  were  the  nnoat  hnponaat  tnnsaeiioMi  thai 
^e>rer  fhll  under  (he  cognisance  of  parhMmenf,  Aeir  devoied 
itobmiasion  to  Henry*s  witt,  added  to  their  earnest  deaire  of 
aeon  returning  to  ^ir  cocmtiy  seata,  prodaeed  a  quick  da- 
apa^  of  the  bills,  and  mado  the  aesaioM  of  abort  dunrtioQ. 
AH  the  king's  caprices  wei^  indeed  blindly  complied  with^  vnd 
no  regard  waa  paid  to  the  safety  or  liberty  of  the  aohieGt 
•Besides  the  violent  prosecution  of  whatever  he  waa  pleaaad  to 
^rm  heresy,  the  laws  of  treason  were  anultiplied  foeyood  all 
'former  precedefit.  EveO  words  to  the  dispatagement  ef  tba 
king,  .queen,  or  royal  issue,  were  subjected  to  that  je^enalty; 
iind  so  linte  care  Was  taken  in  Arammg  these  rigorous  atatutes, 
ihat  they  contain  ohvkms  coiftmdicUons ;  iasomueh  that,  had 
(hey  been  strictly  executed,  every  man,  without  exceptioii, 
must  have  ftdlen  under  the  penalty  of  treascm.  By  oiw  stat- 
*iite,t  f6r  instance,  h  was  declaied  treason  to  assert  die  ratidily 
of  the  king^  marriage,  ehlier  with  Catharine  of  Airragon  or 
Anne  Boleyn ;  by  another,}  it  was  treason  to  aay  any  tlnog  to 
Ae  disparagonient  or  lAander  of  the  ptinceasea  Mary  and  £lix- 
tibeth  ji  and  to  call  them  spuiiotis  w6uld,  no  doubt,  have  been 
construed  to  their  ilander.  Nor  would  even  a  profound 
aitence  with  regard  to  thtisie  delk^te  points  he  able  to  aavea 
person  from  such  penalties.  Por  by  the  former  statnte^  who* 
ever  refined  to  answer  upon  oath  to  any  point  containod  in 
that  act,  was  sul^ted  to  the  pains  of  treason.  The  king, 
therefore,  needed  only  propose  to  any  one  a  question  widi 
regard  to  the  legality  of  either  of  his  first  marnagea :  if-  the 
person  were  silent,  he  was  a  ttaitor  by  law :  if  he  answered 
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ather  in  the  negative  or  in  the  ttflhtnatrre,  he  was  no  hsm  i 
traitor.  So  monstrous  were  the  inconsfetencies  which  troee 
from  the  furious  passions  of  the  king  and  the  slavi^  submit* 
sion  of  his  parliaments.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  eon* 
tradictions  were  owing  to  Henry's  precipitanfcy,  or  to  a  formed 
design  of  tyranny. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  recapifikte  whatever  is  memora- 
ble  in  the  statutes  of  this  reign,  whether  with  regard  to  govern- 
ment or  commerce :  nothing  can  better  show  the  genius  of 
tbo  age  than  such  a  review  of  the  laws. 

The  abolition  of  the  ancient  religion  much  contribufetl  *b 
the  regular  execution  of  justice.  While  the  Catholic  superst^ 
tbn  subsisted,  there  was  no  possibility  of  punishing  any  crime 
in  the  clergy :  the  church  would  not  permit  the  magistrate  to 
try  the  ounces  of  ber  members,  and  she  could  not  herself 
inflict  any  civil  penalties  upon  them.  But  Henry  restrained 
these  pernicious,  immunities:  the  privilege  of  clei^  was 
abolished  for  the  crimes  of  petty  treason,  murder,  and  felony, 
to  all  under  the  degree  of  a  subdeacon.*  But  the  former 
superstition  not  only  protected  crimes  in  the  clergy ;  it  et* 
empted  also  the  laity  from  punishment,  i>y  affording  6iem 
shelter  in  the  churches  and  sanctuaries.  The  parliament 
abridged  these  privileges.  It  was  first  declared,  that  no  sane* 
tuaries  were  allowed  in  cases  of  high  treascm  ;  t  next,  in  those 
of  murder,  felony,  rapes,  burplary,  and  petty  treason  :  X  And 
it  limited  them  in  otfier  particulars.^  The  further  progresi 
of  the  reformation  reirioved  all  distinction  between  the  clerj^ 
and  other  subjects,  and  also  abolished  entirely  the  privilegei 
'of  sanctuaries.  These  consequences  were  implied  in  tht 
neglect  of  the  canon  law. 

The  only  expedient  employed  to  support  the  military  spill 
during  this  age,  was  the  reviving  and  extending  of  some  ols 
laws  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  archery,  on  whic^ 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  supposed  much  to  depend 
Every  man  was  ordereoto  have  a  bow :  ||  butts  were  ordered  to 
be  erected  in  every  parish ;  fl  and  every  bowyer  was  ordered,  fbi 
each  bow  of  yew  which  he  made,  to  make  two  of  elm  or  witch, 
for  the  service  of  the  common  people.**  The  use  of  cross-  • 
bows  and  handguns  was  also  prohibited.ff    What  rendeied  the 
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• 
Ei^Ksb  hcmvM  more.  fonBidable  was,  that  they  carried  bal- 
hcrta  with  them,  by  which  they  were  enabled »  upon  occ^siooi 
to  engago  ia  clode  fight  with  the  enemy.*  Frequent  nnusten 
or  arrays  were  also  made  of  the  people,  even  during  time  of 
|>eace ;  and  all  mep  of  substance  were  obliged  to  have  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armor  or  harness,  as  it  was  called.f  The  martial 
•pirit  of  the  English,  dunn|(  that  ajge,  rendered 'this  precaution. 
it  was  thought,  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  ;  and 
as  the  king  had  then  an  absolute  power  of  commanding  the 
service  of  all  his  subjects,  he  could  instantly,  m  case  of  danger, 
•ppoint  new  ofiicers,  and  levy  regiments,  and  collect  an  army 
MB  numerous  as  he  pleased.  When  no  faction  or  division  pre- 
.yailed  amons  the  people,  there  was  no  foreign  power  that  ever 
thought  of  invading  Etigland.  The  city  of  London. alone 
could  muster  flAecn  thousand  men.}  Discipline,  however, 
'Was  an  advantage  wanting  to  those  troops  ;  though  the  gajrrisoa 
of  Calais  was  a  nursery  of  officers,  and  Tournay  first,§  Bou- 
logae  afterwards,  served  to  increase  the  number.  Every  one 
who  served  abroad  was  allowed  to  alienate  his  lands  without 
paying  any  fees.||  A  general  permission  was  granted  to  dis- 
pose of  land  by  will.^  The  parliament  was  so  little  jealous 
of  its  privileges,  (which  indeed  were,  at  that  time,  scarcely 
worth  preserving,)  that  there  is  an  instance  of  one  Strode, 
who,  because  he  had  introduced  into  the  lower  house  some  bill 
regarding  tin,  was  severely  treated  by  the  stannery  courts  in 
Cornwall:  heavy  fines  were  imposed  on  him ;  and  upon  his 
refusal  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with 
irons,  and  used  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  his  life  in  danger : 
yet  all  Uie  notice  which  the  parliament  took  of  this  enormitr, 
even  in  such  a  paltry  court,  was  to  enact,  that  no  man  could 
afterwards  be  questioned  for  his  conduct  in  parliament.'*  This 
prohibition,  however,  must  be  supposed  to  extend  only  to  the 
inferior  courts :  for  as  to  the  king,  and  privy  council,  and  star 
chamber,  they  were  scarcely  bound  by  any  law. 

There  is  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  pouiKlage,  which  shows  what 
uncertain  ideas  the  parliament  had  formed  both  of  their  own 
privileges  and  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign.f  t    This  duty  had 
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been  voted  to  every  king  since  Henry  IV.,  dnring  the  term  of 
bis  own  life  only :  yet  Henry  VIIL-had  been  allowed  to  levy 
it  six  years,  without  any  law  ;  and  though  there  had  been  four 
parliaments  assembled  during  that  time,  no  attention  had  been 
given  either  to  grant  it  to  him  regularly,  or  restrain  him  from 
levying  it.  At  last  the  parliament  resolved  to  give  him  that 
supply ;  but  even  in  this  concession,  they  plainly  show  them- 
selves at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  they  grant  it,  or  whether 
he  has  a  right  of  himself  to  levy  it.  They  say,  that  the  impo- 
sition was  made  to  endure  during  the  natural  life  of  the  late 
king,  and  no  longer :  they  yet  blame  the  merchants  who  had 
not  paid  it  to  the  present  king :  they  observe,  that  the  law  for 
tonnage  and  poundage  was  expired ;  yet  make  no  scmple  to 
call  that  imposition  uie  king's  due :  they  affirm,  that  he  had 
sustained  great  and  manifold  losses  by  those  who  had  defrauded 
him  of  it ;  and  to  provide  a  remedy,  they  vote  him  that  supply 
during  his  lifetime,  and  no  longer.  It  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding this  last  clause,  all  his  successors  for  more  than  a 
century  persevered  in  the  like  irregular  psactice ;  if  a  practice 
may  deserve  that  epithet,  in  which  the  whole  nation  acquiesced, 
and  which  gave  no  offence.  But  when  Charles  L  attempted 
to  continue  in  the  same  course  which  had  now  received,  the 
sanction  of  many  generations,  so  much  were  the  opinions  of 
men  altered,  that  a  furious  tempest  was  excited  by  it;  and 
historians,  {Partial  or  ignorant,  still  represent  this  measure  aa 
a  most  violent  and  unprecedented  enormity  in  that  unhappy 
prince. 

The  king  was  allowed  to  make  laws  for  Wales  without  con- 
sent of  parliament.*  It  was  forgotten  that,  with  regard  both  to 
Wales  and  England,  the  limitation  was  abolished  by  the  statute 
which  gave  to  the  royal  proclamations  the  force  of  laws. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  England  during  this  age  was 
mostly  confined  to  tlie  Netherlands,  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Countries  bought  the  English  commodities,  and  distributed  ' 
them  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  Hence  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  those  countries  on  each  other ;  and  the  great  loss  sus- 
tained by  both  in  case  of  a  rupture.  During  all  the  variations 
of  politics,  the  sovereigns  endeavored  to  avoid  coming  to  this 
extremity ;  and  though  the  king  usually  bore  a  greater  friend- 
ship to  Francis,  the  nation  always  leaned  towards  the  emperor. 

In  1528,  hostilities  commenced  between  England  and  th^ 
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how  Countries;  and  Ike  inconvenience  w«i«  soon  felt  on  both 
sides.  While  tbe  Flemings  were  not  allowed  to  purchase 
cloth  in  England,  the  English  merchants  could  not  buy  it 
from  the  clgtniers,  and  the  clothiers  were  obliged  to  dismiss 
their  workmen,  who  began  to  be  tumultuous  for  want  of  bread. 
The  cardinal,  to  appease  them,  sent  'for  the  merchants,  and 
ordered  them  to  buy  cloth  as  usual :  they  told  him  that  they 
could  not  dispose  of  it  as  usual;  and,  notwithstanding  hu 
menaces,  he  could  get  no  other  answer  from  them.*  An 
agreement  was  at  last  made  to  continue  the  commerce  between 
tl^  states,  even  during  war. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  this  reign  that  any  salads,  carrots, 
turnips,  or  other  edible  roots  were  produced  in  England.  The 
little  of  these  vegetables  that  was  used,  was  formerly  imported 
from  Holland  and  Flanders.t .  Queen  Catharine,  when  she 
wanted  a  salad,  was  obliged  to  despatch  a  messenger  thither 
on  purpose.  The  use  of  hops,  and  the  planting  of  them,  was 
introduced  from  Flanders  about  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  or 
end  of  the  preceding. 

Foreign  artificers,  in  general,  much  surpassed  the  English 
in  dexterity,,  industry,  and  frugality :  hence  the  violf^nt  ani- 
mosity which  the  latter  on  many  occcisions  expressed  against 
any  of  the  former  who  were  settled  in  England.  They  had 
the  assurance  to  complain,  that  all  their  customers  went  to 
foreign  tradesmen ;  and  in  the  year  1517,  bemg  moved  by  the 
seditious  sermons  of  one  Dr.  Bele,  and  the  intrigues  of  Lin- 
coln, a  broker,  they  raised  an  insurrection.  The  apprentices, 
and  others  of  tbe  poorer  sort,  in  London,  began  by  breakmg 
open  the  prisons,  where  some  persons  were  confined  for  msult- 
ing  foreigners.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  IVfeutas, 
a  Frenchman,  much  ba,ted  by  them ;  where  they  committed 

rt  disorders;  killed  some  of  his  servants;  and  plundered 
good^.  The  mayor  could  not  appesise  them ;  nor  Sir 
Thomas  More,  late  under  sheriff,  thou^  much  respected  in 
the  city.  They  also  threatened  Cardinal  Wolsey  with  some 
insult ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  bouse,  and 
put  himself  on  his  guard.  Tired  at  last  with  these  disorder^ 
they  dispersed  themselves;  and  the  earls  of  Shrew v^ourr  and 
Surrey  seized  some  of  them.  'A  proclamation  was  iijw*wi  that 
women  should  not  meet  together  to  babble  and  talk»  «ind'  that 
•B  men  should  keep  their  wives  in  their  houses.    Next  day 
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ift«  doftft  of  NoiMk  omie  hMo  the  city,  at  the  head  of  thineeii 
hundred  armed  men,  and  made  inquiry  into  the  tumult  Belo 
and  Lincoln,  and  several  others,  were  sent  to  tlie  Tower,  ano 
condemned  for  treason.  Lincoln  and  thirteen  more  were 
executed.  The  other  eriminals,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundi^ed,  were  ^miught  before  the  king  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  cried  for  mercy.  Henry 
knew  at  that  time  how  to  pardon ;  he  dismissed  them  without 
further  punishment.* 

So  great  was  the  number  of  foreign  artisans  in  the  city,  that 
Iftt  least  fifteeen  thousand  Flemings  alone  were  at  one  time 
obliged  to  leave  it,  by  an  order  of  council,  when  Henry  became 
}ea1ou8  of  their  faror  for  Queeii  Catharine.t  Henry  himself 
43onfes8es,  in  an  edict  g(  the  star  chamber,  printed  among  the 
statutes,  that  the  foreigners  served  the  natives,  and  obliged 
^em  from  idleness  to  have  recourse  to  theft,  murder,  and 
cither  enormities.  |  He  also  asserts,  that  the  vast  multitude  of 
foreigners  raised  the  pnoe  of  grain  and  bread.§  And  to  pre- 
vent an  increase  of  the  evil,  all  foreign  artifioers  were  pro* 
iiibited  from  having  above  two  foreigners  in  their  house,  either 
journeymen  or  apprentices.  A  like  jealousy  arose  against  the 
foreign  merchants;  and  to  appease  it,  a  law  was  enacted 
obliging  all  denizens  to  pay  the  duties  imposed  upon  aliens.  || 
The  parliament  had  done  better  to  have  encouraged  foreign 
merchants  and  artisans  to  come  over  in  greater  numbers 
to  England ;  which  might  have  excited  the  emulation  of  the 
natives,  and  have  improved  their  skill.  The  prisoners  in  the 
kingdom  for  debts  and  crimes  are  asserted,  in  an  act  of  par*, 
liament,  to  be  sixty  thousand  persons  and  above  ;fl  which  is 
•carcely  credible.  Harrison  asserts,  that  seventy-two  thousand 
eriminals  were  executed  during  diiS'reign  for  theft  and  rob* 
bery,  which  would  amount  nearly  to  two  thousand  a  year. 
He  adds,  that,  in  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  there 
were  not  punished  caphally  four  hundred  in  a  year ;  it  appears 
that,  in  all  England,  there  are  not  at  present  fifty  executed  for 
those  crimes.  If  these  facts  be  just,  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  morals  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  And 
this  improvement  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  oi 
Industry  and  of  the  arts,  which  have  given  maintenance,  and, 

•  Stowe,  p.  fitW.    Hdicrgdied,  p.  WO. 

t  Le  Grand,  vol.  iiL  p.  232.  t  21  Henry  VIII, 
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what  ift  almost  of  equal  importance,  ooeapation  to  the  lower 

claf»es. 

There  is  a  remarkable  clause  in  a  statute  passed  near  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,*  by  which  we  might  be  induced  to 
be.<eve  that  England  was  extremely  decayed  from  the  flour- 
ishing condition  which  it  had  attained  in  preceding  times.  It 
had  been  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  that  no  magis* 
trate  in  town  or  borough,  who  by  his  office  ought  to  keep 
assize,  should,  during  the  continuance  of  his  magistracy,  sell, 
either  in  wholesale  or  retail,  any  wine  or  victuals.  This  law 
teemed  equitable,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  or  private  views 
in  fixing  the  assize :  yet  the  law  is  repealed  in  this  reign. 
The  reawn  assigned  is,  that  '^  since  the  making  of  that 
statute  and  ordinance,  many  and  the  most  part  of  all  the  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,  within  the  realm  of  England, 
are  fallen  in  ruin  and  decay,  and  are  not  inhabited  by  mer^ 
chants,  and  men  of  such  substance .  as  at  the  time  of  making 
that  statute :  for  at  this  day  the  dwellers  and  mhabitants  of  the 
same  cities  and  boroushs  are  commonly  bCikers,  vintners,  fish- 
mongers, and  other  victuallers,  and  there  remain  few  otheni 
to  bear  the  offices/'  Men  have  such  a  propensity  to  exalt  past 
times  above  the  present,  that  it  seems  dangerous  to  credit 
this  reasoning  of  the  parliament  without  furSier  evidence  to 
support  it.  So  different  are  the  views  in  which  the  same 
object  appears,  that  some  may  be  inclined  to  draw  an  opposite 
inference  from  this  fact.  A  more  regular  police  was  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  than  in  any  former  period, 
and  a  stricter  administration  of  justice ;  an  advantage  which 
induced  the  men  of  landed  property  to  leave  the  provincial 
towns,  and  to  retire  into  the  country.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  a 
speech  to  parliament,  represented  it  as  a  proof  of  the  increase 
of  riches,  that  thd  customs  had  increased  beyond  what  \hej 
were  formerly .f 

But  if  there  were  really  a  decay  of  coihmerce,  and  industry, 
and  populousness  in  England,  the  statutes  of  this  reign,  except 
oy  abolishing  monasteries  and  retrenching  holyda3^s — cir- 
cuntfetances  of  considerable  moment  ^ — were  not  in  other  re- 
spects well  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  fixing  of  the 
wages  of  artificers  was  attempted :  J  luxury  in  apparel  waa 
prohibited  by  repeated  statutes  ;^  and  probably  without  efffect 

•  Henry  Vm.  o.  8.  t  Hall,  foL  110. 
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l*he  chaoo^llof  aad  other  ministeTS  were  empowered  to  fix 
the  price  of  poultry,  cheese,  and  butter.*  A  statute  waa 
even  passed  to  fix  the  price  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal.t 
Beef  and  porkr  were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound ; 
mutton  and  veal  at  a  halfpenny  half  a  farthing,  money  of  that 
age.  The  preamble  of  the  statute  says,  that  these  four  species 
of  butcher^s  meat  we^  the  food  of  \he  poorer  sort.  This  act 
was  afterwards  repealed,  j; 

The  practice  o(  depopulating  the  country  by  abandoning 
tillage,  and  throwing  the  lands  into  pasturage,  still  continued ;  f 
as  appears  by  the  new  laws  which  were  from  time  to  time 
enacted  against  that  practice.  The  king  was  entitled  to  half 
the  rents  6f  the  land,  where  any  farm  houses  were  allowed  to 
fall  to  decay.  ||  The  unskilful  husbandry  was  probably  the 
cause  why  the  proprietors  found  no  profit  in  tillage.  The 
number  of  sheep  allowed  to  be  kept  in  one  flock,  was  restrained 
to  two  thousand.^  Sometimes,  says  the  statute,  one  proprie- 
tor or  farmer  would  keep  a  flock  of  twenty-four  thousand.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  parliament  ascribes  the  increasing  price 
of  mutton  to  this  increase  of  sheep :  because,  say  they,  the 
commodity  being  gotten  into  Tew  hsinds,  the  price  of  it  is  raised 
at  pleasure.*^  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  efibct  proceeded 
from  the  daily  increase  of  money ;  for  it  seems  almost  knpos* 
aible  that  bug^  a  commodity  could  be  engrossed. 

In  the  year  1544,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  good  land  in 
Cambridgeshire  was  let  at  a  shilliog,  or  about  fifteen  pence  of 
our  present  money  .ft  This  is  ten  times  dieaper  than  the  usual 
rent  at  present*  But  commodities  were  not  above  four  times 
cheaper ;  a  presumption  of  the  bad  husbandry  in  that  age. 

Some  laws  were  made  with  regaid  to  beggars  and  vagrants ;  H 
one  of  the  circumstances  in  government,  which  humanity  would 
most  powerfully  recommend  to  a  benevolent  legislator ;  whicb 
■eems,  at  first  sight,  the  most  easily  adjusted ;  and  which  is 
yet  the  most  difficult  to  settle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the 
end  without  destroying  industry.  The  convents  formerly  were 
ft  support  to  the  poor ;  but  at  the  same  time  tended  to  enoour* 
age  idleness  and  beggary. 

•  25  Henry  YJIL.  0.  2.  t  24  Henry  VUL  c.  S. 
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In  15tf  ,  a  kw  wm  nade  for  6p^  the  mtoiefll  ol  money 
at  tea  per  cent.;  the  fint  legal  interest  known  in  England, 
Formerly  all  loans  of  that  nature  were  regarded  aa  ueiirioiia, 
The  preamble  of  this  very  law  treats  the  mt^rest  of  oioney 
as  illegal  and  criminal ;  and  the  prejudices  still  remained  ao 
strong,  that  the  law  permitting^  interest  was  repealed  in  the 
following  reign. 

This  reign,  as  wdl  as  many  of  the  foregoing  and  eyen 
subsequent  reigns,  abounds  with  monopolizing  laws>  eonfinbg 
particular  manufactures  to  particular  towns,  or  excluding  the 
open  country  in  genersL*  There  remain  stHl  too  many  traces 
of  similar  absurdities.  In  the  subsequent  reign,  the  corpom- 
tions  which  had  been  opened  by  a  former  law,  and  obliged 
to  admit  tradesmen  of  difierent  kinds,  were  again  A\A  up  by 
act  of  parliament ;  and  eTory  one  was  prohibited  from  ax^niah 
mg  any  trade  who  was  not  of  the  corporation.t 

Henry,  as  he  possessed  hicAself  some  talent  fer  letters^  was 
an  encourager  of  them  in  others.  He  fbimded  Trinity  Col* 
lege  in  Cambridge,  and  gave  it  ample  endowments.  Wolsey 
founded  Christ  Chumh  in  Oxford,  and  intended  to  call  it  Cardie 
nal  College  ^  but  upon  his.  fiill,  wfiich  happened  before  he  had 
entirely  finished  has  schema,  the  king  aeized  all  the  revenues ; 
and  this  violence,  above  all  Ae  other  misfortMiaes  of  that  min- 
ister,  is  said  to  have  given  lum  the  greatest  concern*  |  But 
Henry  afterwards  restored  the  revenues  of  the  college,  and 
only  changed  the  name.  The  cardinal  founded  in  Oxford  the 
first  chair  for  teaching  Greek ;  and  this  novelty  rent  that  uni^ 
yersity  into  violent  fiicticHQis,  which  fimquenlly  came  to  blows. 
The  students  divided  themsi^ves  into  parties,  which  bore  the 
names  of  Gb'eeks  and  Ticjaas,  and  sonstatimes  fought  with  as 
great  animosity  as  was  fonaarly  exercised  1^  these  hostile 
nations.  A  new  and  more  correct  method  of  pronouncing 
Greek  being  introduced,  it  also  divided  the  Grecians  &em<» 
selves,  into  parties ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  Catholics 
favored  the  ibnner  pronunciation,  the  Protestants  gave  gowe^ 
tenance  to  the  new»  Gardiner  employed  the  atuthority  of  tha 
king  and  council  to  suppress  innovations  in  this  particular^ 
and  to  preserve  the  corrupt  sound  of  the  Grqek  alphabet.  So 
little  liberty  was  then  allowed  of  any  kind !     The  penalties 

♦  81  Howry  Vm.  q*  U    35  Henry  Vm.  q,  ^a.    8  aad  4  Sdward 
VL  c.  20,    6  and  6  Edward  VI.  c.  24. 
t  8  and  4  Edward!  VL  Ot  )&^  t  &i<>3ir%  ^«  i»  Pv  ^^7. 
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I  Inflicted  upon  the  new  pixmunciation  were  no  less  than  whip- 

'  ping,  degradation,  and  expulsion;  and  the  bishop  declared, 

'  that  rather  than  permit  the  liberty  of  innovating  in  the  pronun- 

I  ciation  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  were  better  that  the  language 

t  -tself  were  totally  banished  the  universities.    The  introduction 

of  the  Greek  language  into  Oxford  exeited  the  emulation  of 

Cambridge.*     Wolsey  intended  to  have  enriched  the  library 

of  his  college  at  Oxford  with  copies  of  all  the  manuscripts  that 

I  were  in « the  Vatican.f    The  countenance  given  to  letters  by 

k  this  king  and  his  Dunteters  contributed  to  render  learning 

fashionaUe  in  England :  Erasmus  speaks  with  great  sodsfac* 

r  lion  of  the  general  regard  paid  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 

I  men  of  knowledge,  f    It  is  needless  to  be  pardcular  in  men- 

1  tioning  the  writers  of  this  reign  or  of  the  preceding.    There 

I  is  no  man  of  that  age  who  has  the  least  pretension  to  be 

ranked  among  our  classics.    Sir  Thomas  More,  though  ha 

I  Wrote  m  Latm,  seems  to  come  the  nearest  to  the  ehaiscter 

pf  a  ctaB^Rcal  audior. 

^  •  Wood'ri  Hiat  and  Aniiq.  Oxon.  lib.  L  p.  245. 
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CONTEMPOBAET    MOITAXCHS. 
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[1547.]  Th£  late  king,  by  the  regulations  which  he  im- 
posed on  the  govermnent  of  his  infant  son,  as  well  as  by  the 
limitations  of  the  succession,  had  projected  to  reign  even  afler 
his  decease ;  and  he  imagined  that  his  ministers,  who  had 
always  been  so  obsequious  to  him  during  his  lifetime,  would, 
never  aAerwards  depart  from  the  plan  which  he  had  traced 
out  to  them.  He  fixed  the  majority  of  the  prince  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  eighteenth  year ;  and  as  Edward  was.then  only 
a  few  months  past  niae,  he  appointed  sixteen  exeeutozs ;  to 
whom,  during  the  minority,  he  intrusted  the  government  of 
the  king  &nd  kingdom.  Their  names  were,  Cranmer,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  Lord  Wriothesely,  chancellor ;  Iiord 
St  John,  great  master ;  Lord  Russel,  privy  seal ;  the  eart 
of  Hertford,  chamberlain :  Viscount  Lisle,  admiral ;  Tonstal, 
bishop  of  Durham ;  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  master  of  horse ; 
Sir  William  Paget,  secretary  .of  state;  Sir  Edward  North, 
chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentations ;  Sir  Edward  Mon* 
tague,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas ;  Judge  Bromley, 
Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  chief  gende- 
men  of  the  privy  chamber;  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  treasurer  of 
Calais ;  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury.  To  these  executors, 
with  whom  was  intrusted  the  whole  regal  authority,  were 
appointed  twelve  counsellors,  who  possessed  no  immediate 
power,  and  could  only  assist  with  their  advice  when  any  affair 
was  laid  before  them.  The  council  was  composed  of  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Essex ;  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  treasurer 
of  the  household ;  Sir  John  Gage,  comptroller ;  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain ;  Sir  William  Petre,  secretary 
ofatate ;  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir  John  Baker,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
SIFThomas  Seymour, S]r  Richard  Southwell, and  Sir'Edmund 


Peekham.*  The  usual  capriee  of  Himry  ap{>eara  somewha' 
in  this  nomination ;  while  he  appointed  several  persons  of 
inferior  station  among  his  executors,  and  gave  on]y  the  place 
of  counsellor  to  a  person  of  such  high  rank  as  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  to  Sir  Thcnnas  Se3rmour,  the  king's  uncle. 

But  the  first  act  of  the  executors  and  counsellors  was  to 
depart  from  the  destination  of  the  late  king  in  a  material 
article.  No  sooner  were  Aey  met,  than  it  was  suggested  that 
the  government  would  lose  its  dignity  for  want  of  some  head 
who  might  represent  the  royal  majesty,  who  might  receive 
addresses  from  foreign  ambassadors,  to  whom  despatches  from 
English  ministers  abroad  might  be  carried,  and  whose  name 
might  be  employed  in  all  orders  and  proclamations  :  and  as 
the  king's  will  seemed  to  labor  under  a  defect  in  this  particu- 
lar, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  supply  it  by  choosing  a  pro- 
tector ;  who,  though  he  should  possess  all  the  exterior  symbols 
of  royal  dignity,  should  yet  be  bound,  hi  every  act  of  power, 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  executors.t  This  proposal  was 
very  disagreeable  to  Chancellor  Wriothesely.  That  magis- 
trate, a  man  of  an  active  spirit  and  high  ambition,  found  him- 
self by  his  office  entitled  to  the  first  rank  in  the  regency  after 
the  primate ;  and  as  he  knew  that  th»  prelate  had  no  talent 
!  of  inclination  for  state  affairs,  he  hoped  that  the  direction  of 

public  business  would,  of  course,  devolve  in  a  great  measure 
gpon  himself.     He  opposed,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  choos- 
ing  a   protector;    and    represented    that   innovation  as  an 
I  infringement  of  the  late  king's  will,  which,  being  corroborated 

f  by  act  of  parliament,  oughi  in  every  thing  to  be  a  la^  to  them, 

!  and  could  not  be  altered  but  by*  the  same  authority  which  had 

I  established  it.    But  he  seems  to  have  stood  alone  in  the  oppo- 

sition.    The  executors  and  counsellors  were  mostly  courtiers 
who  had  been  raised  by  Henry's  favor,  not  men  of  high  birth 
or  great  hereditary  influence ;  and  as  they  had  been  suffi- 
I  ciently  accustomed  to  submission  during  the  reign  of  the  late 

I  monarch,  and  had  no  pretensions  to  govern  the  nation  by  their 

o^v^  authority,  they  acquiesced  the  more  willingly  in  a  pro- 
posal which  seemed  calculated  for  preserving  public  peace 
and.  tranquillity.     It  being  therefore  agreed  to  name  a  prop 
!  tector,  the  choice  fell,  of  course,  on  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who, 

[  as  he  was  the  king's  maternal  uncle,  was  strongly  interested 

!  m  his  safety ;  and  possessing  no  claims  to  mherit  the  crown, 

( '         -  ■ ■ — ■  ■ 
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cQulc^  O9Mr4i.av0  wi]!^  Mpnmte  mUtmA  wkkh  mighf  lead  him 
to  eadwigvf  EcUradNi^B  penon  or  hi»  aothomy.*  Tbt  publie 
wft»infocBned  by  proclamatioa  of  this  c^aage  in  the  adflunb* 
tmtioB ;  aad  dcspalehea  wei^  sent  to  all  Cbreign  courto  to  give 
them  indmatioft  of  it  All  those  who  were  possessed  of  any 
ofiice  resigned  their  fowoer  connissioBa,  sod  aeeepted  new 
oass  in^  the  name  of  the  youag  kin^^  The  hishopeth«naelfe» 
wece  coDStjrained  to  make  a  lUite  suhnussion.  Care  was  take» 
to  ioflert  ia  their  new  oomoMssions,  that  they  held  their  (^ce 
dttiifig  pleaflwe:t  and  it  ietheie  exptessly  affirmed,  that  ail 
manner  of  authority  and  jiuisdiction,  as  well  ecelesiaatieal  aa 
oiviU  is  originally  derived  fvom  the  crewn^ 

The  executors^  in  dieir  next  measursi,  showed  a  more  sub* 
missive  deference  to  lienry^s  will,  because  many  of  them 
found  their  aceoant  in  it  The  late  king  had  intended,  befote 
his  death,  to  make  a  new  oreatioft  of  nolHlity,  ia  order  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  peemges  which  had  fallen  by  former 
attainders,  or  the  failuce  of  issue  ;  and  that  he  might  enable 
the  new  peers  to  support  their  dignity,  he  had  resolved  eithM 
to  bestow  estates  on  them,  or  advasee  them  to  higher  offices. 
He  had  even  gone  so  ftir  as  to  inform  them  of  this  resolution; 
and  in  his  will  he  charged  his  exeeutora  to  make  good  aU  hia 
promises^  That  they  might  aseertaaa  his  intentions  in  die 
most  s^thentio  msnaer.  Sir  William  Paget,  Shr  Anthony 
Denny,  and  Sir  William  Heriiert,.  with:  ^om  Heniy  had 
always  conversed  in  a  familiar  manner,  were  called  bef<»e> 
the  board  of  regency ;  and  having  given'  evidenoe  of  what 
they  knew  coneeming  the  king^s  promises,  their  teetimony 
was  relied  on,  aja^  the  executqre  pmeeeded  to  the  fulfilling  of 
these  engagements.  Hertford  was  created  duke  of  Someiset, 
marescbal,  and  loni  txeasuier ;  Wriothesely,  earl  of  Souths 
Mspton ;  the  emrl  of  Essex,  marquis  of  N<Mrthampton ;  Y\a- 
couni  Lisle,  earl  of  Warwick  ;  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudley,  and  admml;  Sir  Biehani  Rk^h,  Sic 
^illiam  Willoughby,  Sir  Edward  Sheffield  accepted  the 
tide  of  baron.  II  Several,  to  whcm  the  same  digni^  waa 
oSered,  refused  it;  because  the  other  part  of  &e  kingV 
promise,  the  bestowdng  of  estates  on  these  new  noblemeis 

'.*  Heylin,  Hist.  Ref.  Edward  VI. 
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them,  howeter,  as  bIso  Sometset,  the  pnyceetdr,  wero^  ki  the 
mean  time,  endowed  wi^  Bpiritual  prefermenls,  deaneriea,  and 
pfebends.  For,  among  maay  other  invaaiona  of  eccle^aati* 
dtA  prifilegea  anid  property,  lliia  irregular  practios  of  bestow* 
ifig  spiritual  benefices  on  laymen  began  now  to  prevail. 

The  earl  of  SoathannptoQ  had  adwa^m  beAk  engaged  in  an 
dpposite  party  to  Sooieraet ;  and  it  waa  not  l&^that  fbetknr 
#hich  had  aeeretly  prevailed  even  diyring  the  arbitrary  leign 
of  Henry,  should  be  suppressed  in  the  weak  administvatioai 
that  usualiy  attends  a  itfinority.  The  former  nobleman,  that 
he  might  have  the  greater  leisaie  for  attending  to  public 
business,  had,  of  himself  and  from  his  own  authority,  put  tha 
great  seal  in  commission,  and  had  empowered  four  kwyeia, 
Southwell,  Tregonel,  Oliver,  and  Bellasis,  to  execiRe  in  his 
absence  the  office  of  chancelldn  Th»  measure  seemed  very 
eikceptionable  ;  and  the  mora  so,  as^  two  of  the  commiasioneia 
being  canonists,  the  lawyers  suspected  thai,  by  thia  nomina- 
'tibn,  the  cKaneellor  had  intended  to  discredit  the  common  law* 
Complaints  were  made  to  the  council,  who,  influenced  by 
the  protector,  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  depress 
Southampton.  They  consulted  the  judges  with  regard  to  se 
uknsual  a  case  ;  and  received  ^r  answer,  flttrt  the  comtmsaioil 
was  illegal,  and  that  the  chancellor,  by  hir  presumption  uv 
granting  it,  had  justly  Ifi^rfeited  the  great  seal,  uid  was  even: 
liable  to  puni^ment.  The  counctt  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  them.  He  maintained  that  he  held  hia  office  by  the; 
late  king's  will,  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  and  couM 
nbt  lose  it  withoiit  a  trial  in  parliament ;  that  if  the  com^ 
mission  which  he  had  granted  were  ibund  illegal,  it  might  Im 
cancelled,  and  all  the  ilt  consequences  of  it  be  easily  remedied^ 
and  tilat  the  depriving  him  of  hia  office  for  an  error  of  this" 
nature,  was  a  precedent  by  which  any  odier  innovation  mighl 
b6  authorized.  But  the  councfl,  notwithstanding^  these  topid# 
of  defence,  declared  titat  he  had  forfbited  the  great  sed ;  that 
a  fine  should  be  imposed  upon  him;  >and  that  he  should  ber 
oobfined  to  his  own  house  during  pleasure.* 

The  removd  of  Southamptoir  increased  die  proteetor** 
atrthority,  as  well  as  tended  to  suppress  faction  ha  the  reg«iey  r 
yet  was  not  Somerset  contented  wkh  this  advantage ;  his  ambi* 
don  carried  him  to  sedt  still  fhrther  acquisttioBs.    Chi  pretence 

•  HtAKftgihai,  p.  97» 
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thst  die  tote  of  the  eseeutofif  ohoofliiig.bit  protector,  wm  aot 
a  fuiBcieiit  foundation  for  his  authoihy,  he  procuied  a  paten! 
ftora  the  young  king,  by  which  he  entirely  overturned  the  wiU 
of  Henry  VIO.,  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  gbvem- 
nent,  and  may  teem  even  to  have  Subverted  all  t|»  lawi ' 
of  the  kingdom.  He  named  himself,  protector  with  full  regal 
power,  and  app(Mated  a  council,  c<msi8ting  of  all  the  former 
oDunaellori,  and  all  the  ezecutons,  except  Southampton  ;  he 
reserved  a  power  of  naming  any  other  counsellors  at  pleasure ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  consult  with  such  only  as  he  thought 
l^per.  The  protector  and  his  council  were  likewise  em* 
powered  to  act  at  discretion,  and  to  execute  whatever  they 
deemed  for  the  publks  service,  without  incurring  any  penalty  or 
forieiture  from  any  law,  statute,  proclamation,  or  ordinance 
whatsoever.*  Even  had  this  ))atent  been  more  moderate  in 
its  concessions,  and  had  it  been  drawn  by  directions  from  the 
executors  appointed  by  Henry,  its  legality  might  justly  be 
questioned ;  since  it  seems  essential  to  a  trust  of  this  nature  to 
be  exercised  by  the  persons  intrusted,  and  not  to  admit  of  a 
delegati<m  to  others:  but  as  the  patent,  by  its  very  tenor, 
n^re  the  executors  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned,  appeals 
to  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained  from  a  minor  king,  the 
protectorship  of  Somerset  was  a  plain  usurpation,  which  it  is 
impossible  by  any  ai^uments  to  justify.  The  connivance, 
however,  of  the  executors,  and  their  present  acquiescence  in 
the  new  establishment,  made  it  be  universally  submitted  to ; 
and  as  the  young  king  discovered  an  extreme  attachment  to 
his  uncle,  who  was  also,  in  the  main,  a  man  of  moderation  and 
probity,  no  objections  were  made  to  his  power  and  title.  AH 
men  of  sense,  likewise,  who  saw  the  nation  divided  by  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  opposite,  sects,  deemed  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  intrust  the  government  to  one  person,  who  might  check 
the  exorbitancies  of  faction,  and  insure  the  public  tranquillity. 
And  though  some  clauses  of  the  patent  seemed  to  imply  a 
fprmal  Subversion  of  all  limited  government,  so  little  jealousy 
was  then  usually  enter^ined  on  that  head,  that  no  exception 
was  ever  taken  at  bare  claims  or  pretensions  of  this  nature, 
advanced  by  ai^.  person  possessed  of  sovereign  power.  The 
actoal  Qxerdsc  a^ne  of  arbitrary  administration,  and  that  in 
many,  and  great,  and  jQagrant,  and  unpopular  instances, 
able  sometimes  to  give  some  umlwage  to  the  naticui. 
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.  TWesteBom  atrthorityaod  imperioiit  ebftnietmr  df  Hemy 
had  retaiDed  the  partisans  of  both  religioiis  in  subjeetion  ;  but 
upon  his  demise,  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  and  the  fears 
of  the  Catholics  began  to  revive,  and  the  zeal  of  these  partiea 
pfoduced  every  where  dhputes  and  ammosities,  the  usual 
preludes  to  more  fatal  ctirisions*  The  protector  had  long  bees 
regarded  as  a  secret  peurtisan  of  the  reformefs;  and  being 
now  freed  from  restraint,  he  scrupled  nQt  to -discover  his 
intention  of  correoting  ail  abuses  in  the  ancient  religioot 
and  of  adapting  still  more  of  .the  Protestant  innotations.  •  He 
took  care  that  all  persons  intrusted  vfith  the  kiog^s  education 
should  be  attached  to  the  same  principles ;  and  as  the  young 
prince  discovered  a  zealibr  every  kind  of  literature,  especially 
the  theological,  far  beyond  his  tender  years,  all  men  foresaw, 
in  the  course  of  ,his  reign*  the"  total  abolition  of  the  Catfiolie 
faith  in  England  ;  and  tibey  early  began  to  declare  themseivee 
in  favor  of  those  tenets,  which  were  likely  to  become  in  the 
end  entirely  prevalent.  After  Southampton's  fall,  lew  mem* 
bers  of  the  council  seemed  to  retain  any  attachment  to  the 
Bomish  communion ;  and  most  of  tlje  counsellors  appeared 
even  sanguine  in  forward iog  the  progress  of  the  reformation* 
The  riches  which  most  of  Uiem  had  acquired  from  the  spoils 
of  the  clergy,  induced  them  to  widen  the  breach  between  £ng« 
land  and  Biome  ;  and  by'establishhig  a  contrariety  of  specu« 
lative  tenets,  as  well  as  of  discipline  and  worship,  to  render 
a  coalition  with  the  mother  church  altogether  impracticable.* 
Their  mpacity  also,  the  chief  source  of  their  reforming  spirit, 
was  excited  by  thei  prospect  of  pillaging  the  secular,  as  they 
bad  already  done  the  regular  clergy  ;  and  they  knew  -that 
while  any  share  of  the  old  principles  remained,  or  any  regard 
to  the  ecclesiastics,  they  could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  that 
enterprise. 

The  numerous  and  burdensome  superstitions  with  which  th« 
Romish  church  was  loaded  had  thrown  many  of  the  reformers 
by  the  spirit  of  opposition,  into  an  enthusiastic  strain  of  devo-^ 
tioo ;  and  all  rites,  ceremonies,  pomp,  order,  and  exterior  ob* 
servances  were  zealously  proscribed  by  them,  as  hioderances 
to  their  spiritual  contemplations,  and  obstructions  to  their  im* 
mediate  converse  with  Heaven.  Many  circumstances  concurred 
to  inflame  this  daring  spirit ;  the  novelty  itself  of  their  doe- 
teioesythe  tidumph  of  making  proselytes,  the  furious  persec» 
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X  «d  nUeh  thef  w«m  cxpDaed,  tlwftfar  ftttimotky  agMiist  Am 
aadeat  temta  and  pnetices,  and  the  necessity  <^  procunng  tiw 
oaocurrence  of  te  kdty  by  depfesmg  the  hieravehy,  ai^  by 
tandering  to  them  tlie  ptunder  of  dke  eoeleslaBties.  Wherever 
tte  feformatkn  provailed  overtbeopfioaition  of  civil  aathorityf 
tUa  gemos  of  religion  appeared  in  its  i^lt  e^ttent,  and  was 
ttttanded  with  conaeqaeBcea,  wfaiek^  tkoagh  leas  dufable,  were, 
fcr  aome  tine,  not  leaa  daxgeroua  than  thoae  which  were  con* 
nvBted  with  tba  aneient  sapewiitiott.  ^t  atf  tfie  magistvalef 
teok.tba  lead  in  England,  ttie  transtl!k«r  was  more  gradual ; 
modi  of  die  ancient  religion  wa«  atil  preaerved,  and  a  reason- 
able degree  of  auboidination  waa  refaiiied  in  discipline,  as  well 
aa  some  pomp,  otder,  and  ceremony  in  public  worship. 

llie  protector,  in  hia  schemes  for  advancing  the  reformation, 
had  always  reeoorse  to  the  counsels  of  CrsAmer,  ^o,  beii^ 
ai  mas  of  modeiation  and  prudence,  was  averse  to  all  violent 
dnnges,  and*  determined  to  bring  over  the  people,  by  insensible 
innovations,  to  that  syalem  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which  he' 
deemed  the-  moat  pare  and  perfect.  He  probabfy  also  foresaw, 
tbat  a  system  whielvcare(ltlly  avoided  the  esoremes  of  reformaK 
tiaB,  was  likely  to  be  moat  lasting ;  and  that  a  devotion,  merely 
spiritual,  waa  fitted  oniyfor  the  &rst  fervors  of  a  new  sect,  and 
upon  the  relaaatioar  of  these  natuiaily  gave  place  to  the  inroads 
of  sapantition.  He  seems  therefore  to  have  httended  the 
estidilirikmeat  of  a  hiemndiy,  which,  being  suited  to  a  great 
and  sekded  goveinmentv  mi^  stand  as  a  perpetusfl  binYier 
agjaiioflt  Booae,  and  mi^  lendn  the  rweretice  df  the  people^ 
even  after  their  entfauetaatie  seal  waa  diminished,  or  entirely 
ewa|)onitedl 

The-  peraon  wlior  oppoaed  with  gieatest  authority  any  ftirtlier 
aivanpea  towards  reformation^  was  Gardiner,  l^hc^  of  Win* 
Chester;  who,  though  he  had  not  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Qomicil  of  regeney,  on  account  of  late  disgusts  which  he  had 
given  to  Henry,  waa  entitled,  by  his  age,  experience,  and 
ciqiBcity,  to  tibe  liif^iest  trust  and  confidence  of  his  party. 
This  private  still  continued  to  magnify  the  great  wisdom  and 
learning  of  the  late  king,  which,  indeed,  were  generediy  and 
sincerely  revered  by  die  nation ;  and  he  insisted  ,on  the  pni- 
denoe  of  persevering,  at  least  till  the  young  king's  majority, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  medd  established  by  that  greiA  monarch. 
He  defended  Jbe  use  of  images,  which  were  now  openly 
attacked  by  the  Protestante ;  uid  he  represented  them  aa  aer* 
viceable  *n  maintaining  a  aanse  of  reUgfon*  among  the  illi^ 
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efM$»  mukiludB**  Be  eves  Mmei  to  wvite  tm  apriogsr  for 
^^  holy  water,^^  whick  Bishop  Ridley  had  decried  in  a  aemoB  ; 
and  he  maintained  that,  4>y  the  power  of  the  Alsiigbty,  it 
might  be  lendeied  aa  instrument  c^  doing  good,  as  mu^  a* 
the  shadow  of  St.  Peter,  the  hem  of  Chnst^s  garment,  or  thot 
spittle  and  ckiy  laid  upon  the  eyes  of  the  blind.t  Above  all» 
he  insisted  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  coo* 
stitutba  onght  to  be  proserved  iniriolate,  and  that  it  was  dao' 
gerous  to  fbUow  the  will  of  the  sovereigni  in  oppontion  to  as 
act  of  parliament*!: 

But  though  there  remained  at  that  time  in  Ea^and  an'  idea 
of  laws  and  a  eonstitudon,  sufficient  at  least  to  furnish  a  topio 
of  argument  to  such  as  wese-diseontented  with  any  ibhbq* 
diate  exercise  of  authority,  this  plea  could  scarcdy,  in  the 
present  case,  be  maintained  wi&  any  plausibility  by  Gardiner. 
An  act  c^  parliament  had  invested  the  crown  with  a  legislative 
power;  and  royal  proclamations^  even  during  a  minority, 
were  armed  with  the  force  o£  laws.  The  protectxMr,  fining 
himself  supported  by  this  statute,  wee  determined  to  em|^y 
his  authority  in  fiivor  <^  the  reformers;  and  having  sosi* 
pended,  during  the  interval,  the  jurisdiction  o(  the  bishops^ 
he  appointed  a  general  visitation  to  be  made  in  all  the  dioceses 
of  £nglaad»§r  The  viiNtora  consisted  of  a  mixture  o(  ekrgy 
and  laity,  and  had  .six  circuits  assigned  them.  The  chief 
purpoot  of  their  inptructicms  was,  besides  correcting  iflamorati* 
ties  and  irregularities  in  the  clergy,  to  abolish  the  aaseienl 
superstitions,  and  to  bring  tJb^  discipline  and  worship  some*, 
nvhat  nearer  the  practice  of  the  lefenned  churches.  Tho^ 
moderation  of  Somerset  and  Cranmer  is  apparent  in  the  eon* 
duct  of  tlua  delicale  afiair.  The  visitors  were  ea^ined  ta 
retain  for  the  present  all  images  which  had  not  been  abused  to 
idolatry  *  and  to  instruct  the  people  not  to  despise  such  eere» , 
mpmea  as  were  not  yet  abrogate4,  but  only  to  beware  o£ 
Boqae  particular  superstiti(»ks,  such  as  &e  spcinkUng  of  theii^ 
beds  with  holy  water,  and  the  ringing  df  bells,  or  using  of 
ccmsecrated  candles,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  deviL|| 

But  nothing  required  more  the  correcting  hand  of  authority 
than  the  abu«3  of  preaching,  which  was  now  generally 
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pimred  tfaroaghouf  England  in  defending  tte  ancient  praedces 
and  Bupentitions.  The  court  of  augmentation,  in  order  to 
ease  the  exchequer  of  the  annuities  paid  to  monks,  had  com- 
monly placed  them  in  the  yacant  churches ;  and  these  men 
were  led  bj  interest,  as  well  as  by  inclination,  to  support  those 
principles  which  had  been  invented  for  the  profit  of  the  clergy. 
Orders  therefore  were  given  to  restrain  the  topics  of  their 
sermons :  twelve  homilies  were  published,  which  they  were 
enjoined  to  read  to  the  people :  and  all  of  them  were  pro- 
hibited, without  express  permission,  from  preaching  any  where 
but  in  their  parish  churches.  The  purpose  of  this  injunction 
was  to  throw  a  restraint  on  the  Catholic  divines ;  while  the 
Protestant,  by  the  grant  of  particular  licenses,  should  be 
allowed  unbounded  liberty. 

Bonner  made  some  opposition  to  these  measures  ;  but  soon 
after  retracted  and  acquiesced.  Gardiner  was  more  iiigh- 
spirited  and  more  steady.  He  represented  the  peril  of  per- 
petual innovations,  and  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  some 
system.  **  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing,"  said  he,  **  to  use  too 
much  freedom  in  researches  of  this  kind.  If  you  cut  the  old 
canal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  farther  than  you  have  a  mind 
to.  If  you  indulge  the  humor  of  novelty,  you  cannot  put  a 
stop  to  people's  demands,  nor  govern  their  indiscretions  at 
pleasure.**  "For  my  part,*'  said  he,  ot-  jtnother  occasion, 
•*  my  sole  concern  is,  to  manage  the  third  and  last  act  of  my 
life  with  decency,  and  to  make  a  handsome  exit  off  the  stage. 
Provided  this  point  is  secured,  I  am  not  soHcitous  about  the 
rest.  I  am  already  by  nature  condemned  to  death  :  no  man 
can  give  me  a  pardon  from  this  sentence ;  iwr  so  much  as 
procure  me  a  reprieve.  To  speak  my  rtind,  and  to  act  as  my 
ccmscience  directs,  are  two  branches  of  liberty  which  I  can 
never  part  with.  Sincerity  in  speech,  and  integrity  in  action, 
are'  entertaining  qualities :  they  will  stick  by  a  man  when 
every  thing  else  takes  itd  leave ;  and  I  must  not  resign  theni 
upon  any  consideration.  Th^  best  on  it  is,  if  I  do  not  throw 
tliem  away  myself,  no  man  can  force  them  from  me  :  but  if 
1  givfe  them  up,  then  am  I  ruined  by  myself,  and  deserve  to 
lose  all  my  preferments.**  •  This  opposition  of  Gardiner  drew 
on  him  the  indignation  of  the  council ;  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
Fleet,  where  he  was  used  with  some  severity. 

•  Collier,  voL  iL  p.  228,  ox  MS.  CoL  C.  C.  Cftntab.  Bibliotheoa 
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One  of  the  cbief  d>jectioiis  urged  by  Gardmer  ftgabtt  th^ 
Bew  homilies  was,  Utat  they  defined  with  the  most  metaphysi- 
cal precision  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  of  justification  by 
fiiith ;  points,  he  thought,  which  it  was  superifluous  for  any 
man  to  know  exactly,  and  which  certainly  much  exceeded  the 
comprehension  of  the  vulgar.  A  famous  martyrologist  calls 
Gardiner,  on  account  of  this  opinion,  ^^  an  insensible  ass,  and 
one  that  had  no  feeling  of  God^s  spirit  in  the  matter  of  justi- 
fication.^' *  The  meanest  Protestant  imagined,  at  that  time, 
that  he  had  a  full  comprehension  of  all  those  mysterious  doc- 
trines ;  and  he  heartily  despised  the  mostieamed  and  knowing 
person  of  the  ancient  religion,  who  acknowledged  his  igno- 
rance with  regard  to  them.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the 
reformers  were  y&ry  fortunate  in  their  doctrine  of  justification ; 
and  mi^  venture  to  foretell  its  success,  in  opposition  to  all 
tiie  ceremonies,  shows,  and  superstitions  of  Popery.  By  ex« 
alttng  Christ  and  his  sufferings,  and  renouncing  all  claim  to 
independent  merit  in  ourselves,  it  was  calculated  to  become 
popular,  and  coincided  with  those  principles  of  panegyric  and 
of  self-abas«raent  which  generally  have  place  in  religion. 

Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  having,  as  well  as  Gardiner, 
made  some  opposition  to  the  new  regulations,  was  dismissed 
the  council;  but  no  further  severity  was  for  the  present 
exercised  against  him.  He  was  a  man  of  great  moderationi 
and  of  the  most  unexceptionable  character  in  the  kingdom. 

The  same  religious  zeal  which  engaged  Somerset  to  pro- 
mote the  reformation  at  home,  led  him  to  carry  his  attention 
to  foreign  countries ;  where  the  interests  ot  the  Protestants 
were  now  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  Roman 
pontiff,  wkh  much  reluctance,  and  after  long  delays,  had  at 
last  summoned  a  general  council,  which  was  assembled  at 
Trent,  and  was  employed  both  in.  correcting  the  abuses  of  the 
^diurcb,  and  in  ascertaining  her  doctrines.  The  emperor, 
who  .desired  to  repress  the  power  oi  the,  court  of  Some,  as 
well  as  gain  over  the  Protestants,  promoted  the  farmer  ob^t 
of  the  council ;  Uie  pope,  who  found  his  own  greatness  so 
deeply  interested,  desired  rather  to  empk)y  them  in  the  latte^. 
He  gave  instructions  to  his  legates,  who  presided  ip  the  coun^ 
oil,  to  protract  the  debates,  and  to  engage  the  theologians  in 
ar^ment,  and  altercation,  and  dispute  concerning  the  nice 
poiuta  of  faith  canvassed  before  them ;  a^  policy  so  easy  to  be 
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Mectttied,  lliai  Hie  legates  sooii  ftmd  ;t  rather  mtomBMjf  to 
interpose,  in  order  to  appeaaa  the  animositj  of  the  divines^ 
and  bring  them  at  last  to  some  decision.*  The  more  difficult 
task  for  the  legates  was,  to  moderate  or  divert  the  2eal  of  the 
council  for  reformation,  and  to  repress  ^e  amhttioii  of  the 
prelates,  who  denred  to  exalt  the  episcopal  audiority  on  the 
niins  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Finding  this  humor  become 
prevalem,  the  legates,  on  pretence  that  the'  plague  had  broken 
out  at  Trent,  transferred  of  a  sudden  the  eouncil  to  Bologoa^ 
where  they  hoped  it  would  be  more  under  the  direction  of  his 
holiness. 

The  emperor,  no  less  than  the  pope,  had  learned  to  make 
religion  subservient  to  hie  ambition  aikl  polksy.  He  was 
lesolved  to  employ  the  imputation  of  heresy  as  a  preleoee  for 
subduing  the  Protestant  princes,  and  oppressiiig  the  liberties 
of  Grermaay ;  but  found  it  necenary  to  cover  his  intentkins 
under  deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent  the  combination  of  Us 
adversaries.  He  sepamted  the  Palatine  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenbjirgh  from  the  Protestant  eonfedeiacy :  he  took 
arms  against  tike  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  kou^rave  of 
Hesse :  by  the  fortune  of  war  he  made  the  former  prisoner : 
he  employed  treachery  and  prevarication  against  the  laHeiv 
and  detained  him  captive,  by  breaking  a  safe^oondoct  i^ch 
he  had  granted  him.  He  seemed  to  have  preached  the  sumnal 
of  his  ambiticn ;  and  tiie  German  princes,  who  were  astonk 
ished  with  his  success,  were  further  discouraged  by  the  iBtetli- 
genee  which  th^  had  leceived  of  the  death,  first  of  Henry 
YIII.,  tiien  of  Francis  L,  their  usual  rewitiioea  in  eveiy 
(Salamity.t 

lienry  11.,  who  suceeeded  tb  the  crown  of  France,  was  a 
prince  of  vigor  and  abilities ;  but  less  hasty  in  his  resolutioaga 
than  Fnmois,  and  less  inflamed  with  rivalship  and  amiuaaity 
againaC  the  eno^eror  Charles.  Though  he  sent  ambasaadcMS 
to  the  princes  of  the  Smafealdb  league,  and  promised  them 
protection,  he  was  unwilling,  in  the  commeneement  of  Ida 
xeign,  to  hurry  into  a  war  with  so  great  a  power  as  that  of  the 
emperor ;  and  he  thought  that  the  allianee  of  those  pmaet 
was  a  sure  resource,  which  he  could  at  any  time  lay  hold  of^ 
He  was  much  governed  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  caidioal 
itf  Lorraine ;  and  he  hearkened  to  tiieir  counsel,  in  chooaoss 
mther  to  give  immediate  assisiance  to  Soedaad^  his  wiieigOTl 
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okumed  the  pioleetkm  of  thd  French  monaichy. 

The  hatred  between  the  two  foctions,  the  partisaiw  of  the 
ancient  and  those  of  the  new  religion,  became  every  day  mon 
violent  in  ScotluMl;  and  the  resolulkm  which  the  cAidinal 
primate  had  taken,  to  employ  1h»  most  rigorous  puniahmeffitv^ 
a^inst  the  reformers,  brou^t  matters  to  a  quick  dectsioa* 
There  was  one  Wishart,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  who  employed 
hims^f  with  great  aeal  in  preaching  against  the  ancient  super* 
slitions^  and  began  to  give  aSarm  to  the  clergy,  who  were 
justly  terrified  with  the  danger  of  some  fatal  revolutioQ  in 
lellgiofiu  This  man  was  eetebrated  for  the  purity  oi  his 
morals»  and  for  his  extensive  learning ;  but  these  praises  can* 
not  be  much  depemied  on ;  because  we  know  that,  among  the 
raformeis,  saven^  of  meiiaevs  supplied  the  place  of  ma&y 
wfues.;  and  the  aige  was  in  getieral  so  igDonmt^  that  most  d 
the  priests  in  Scotland  imagined  the  New  Testament  to  be  m- 
Qompoeition  of  Luther^  uvd  asserted  that  the  Old  alone  waa- 
the  Word  of  God»*  But  however  the  case  may  have  stood 
with  regard  to  those  estimate  qualities  ascribed  to  Wishart,  he 
was  strcttgly  possessed  with  the  demre  of  innovation;  and 
he  enjoyed  ^se  talents  which  (piaHfied  hiln  fei^  heoominK 
a  popular  preacher,  and  for  seizing  the  attention  and  affec* 
tkms  <^the  muhitude.  The  magistrates  of  Dundee,  where  he 
eansrcised  his  mission^  were  alarmed  with  his  progress ;  and 
hetBg  unable  or  unwilling  to  teeat  him  with  rigor,  th^  con* 
tested  themselves  with  dcmying  hhsi  the  liberty  of  preachingi 
and  with  dismissing  him  the  hounds  of  their  jnnsdictisttt. 
Wiahart,  moved  widh  ittdigoatio&  th«t  they  had  dared  to  rsjeol 
lum,  togsdier  with  the  wcwd  of  God^  mecaeed  them,  in  in^ta» 
ticHii  of  the  aocieat  piophets,  wkh  some  Imminent  calamity  ; 
and  he  withdraw  to  Ihe  west  country,  where  he  daily.  inciease4 
the  somber  of  his  proselytes.  Meanwhilev  a  plague  broiM^ 
oiil:  in  Dundee ;  and  all  men  exclaimed,  that  the  town  had 
(kawn  down  ikie  vengeuice  of  Heaven  by  banishing  the  ploue 
pieachert  and  that  the  pestilence  would  never  cease,  till  they 
had  made  him  atonement  for  their  offence  against  him,  I^, 
sooner  did  Wishart  hear  of  this  change  in  their  dispositioo^ 
than  be  returned  to  them,  and  made  them  a  new  tender  of  hi* 
doetrine :  but  lest  he  should  spread  the  conlagien  by  bringing 
nmltit***^^*  together,  he  erected  bi&  pulpit  on  the  top  of  a  gate  i, 
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die  tolbotod  stood  withtn,  the  others  without  And  the  preach  * 
er  failed  not,  in  such  a  situation,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
immediate  terrors  of  the  people,  and  to  enforce  his  evangeli- 
cal mission.* 

The  assiduity  and  success  of  Wisbart  became  an. object  of 
attention  to  Cardinal  Beatoun ;  and  he  resolved,  by  the  pun- 
fi^mient  of  so  celebrated  a  preacher,  to  strike  a  terror  into  all 
other  innovators.  He  engaged  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  arrest 
him,  and  to  deliver  him  into  his  hands,  contrary  to  a  promise 
given  by  Bothwell  to  that  unhappy  man ;  and  heing  possessed 
oi  his  prey,  he  conducted  htm  to  St.  Andrews,  wli^ere,  af^r  a 
trial,  he  condemned  him  to  the  flames  for  heresy.  Arran,  the 
governor,  was  irresolute  in  his  temper ;  and  the  cardinal, 
though  he  had  gained  him  over  to  his  party,  found  that  he 
would  not  concur  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Wish- 
art.  He  determined,  therefore,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
secular  arm,  to  bring  that  heretic  to  punishment ;  and  he  him- 
self beheld  from  his  window  the  dismal  spectacle.  Wishait 
suffered  with  the  usual  patience,  but  could  not  forbear  renmrk* 
ing  the  triumph  of  his  insulting  enemy.  '  He  foretold  that,  m 
a  few  days,  he  should,  m  the  very  same  place,  lie  as  low  as 
new  he  was  exalted  alofl  in  oppodttion  to  true  piety  and  leli- 
gion.t 

This  prophecy  was  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
event  which  it  foretold.  The  disciples  of  this  martyr,  en- 
xaged  at  the  cruel  execution,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
cardinal ;  and  having  associated  to  them  Norman  Lesly,  who 
was  disgusted  on  account  of  some  private  quarrel,  they  con- 
ducted their  enterprise  widi  great  secrecy  and  success.  Eariy 
in  the  morning,  they  entered  the  cardinal's  palace,  which  he 
bad  stron^y  fortified,  and  though  they  were  not  above  sixteen 
persons,  they  thrust  out  a  hundred  tradesmen  and  fifty  ser- 
vants, whom  they  seized  separately,  before  any  suspicion 
arose  of  their  intentions ;  and  having  s^ut  the  gates,  they  pio- 
oeeded  very  deliberately  to  execute  their  purpose  on  the  car- 
dinal. That  prelate  had  been  alarmed  with  the  noise  which 
he  heafd  in  the  castle,  and  had  barricadoed  the  door  of  ~hia 
chamber ;  but  finding  that  they  had  brought  fire  in  order  to 
Ibrce  their  way,  and  having  obtained,  as  is  believed,  a  prcHBiae 
ilf  life,  he  opened  the  door,  and  reminding  them  that  he  was  a. 
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pfiMt,  he  conjinBd  ^m  to  spare  hiin.    Two  of  &e  asmtnnt 

rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  swords ;  hut  a  third,  James  Mel« 
vil,  more  calm  and  more  consiSerate  in  viilany,  stopped  tiieir 
career,  and  bade  them  reflect,  that  this  sacrifice  was  the  work 
and  judgment  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  executed  with  hecom- 
mg  deUberaticm  and  gravity.  Then  turning  the  point  of  his 
uword  towards  Beatoun,  he  called  to  him,  ^Repent  thee, 
thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all  thy  sins  and  iniquities,  especiaUy 
of  the  murder  of  Wishart,  that  instrument  of  God  for  the  con- 
version of  these  lands:  it  is  his  death  which  now  cries 
vengeance  upon  thee :  we  are  sent  by  God  to  inflict  the  de* 
served  punishment*  For  here,  before  ^e  Almighty,  I  protest, 
that  it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  person,  nor  love  of  thy  riches, 
nor  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves  me  to  seek  thy  deaths 
but  only  because  thou  hast  been,  and  still  remainest,  an  obsti- 
nate enemy  to  Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  gospel."  Having 
spoken  these  words,  without  giving  Beatoun  time  to  finish  that 
repentance  to  which  he  exhorted  him,  he  thrust  him  through 
the  body ;  and  the  cardinal  fell  dead  at  his  feet.*  This  mur- 
der was  executed  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1546.  The 
assassins,  being  reenforced  by  ^ir  friends  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred  and  forty  persons,  prepared  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  castle,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Lond(»i  craving 
assistance  from  Henry.  That  pnnce,  though  Scotland  was 
eomprehended  in  his  peace  with  France,  would  not  forego  the 
opportunity  of  disturbing  the  government  of  a  rival  kingdom  ; 
and  be  promised  to  take  them  under  his  protection. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that  five  short 
reigns  had  been  followed  successively  by  as  many  long  minor- 
ities ;  and  the  execution  of  justice,  which  the  prince  was  begin- 
ning to  introduce,  had  been  continually  interrupted  by  the 
ealmls,  factions,  and  animosities  of  the  great  But  besides  theee 
inveterate  and  ancient  evils,  a  new  source  of  disorder  had 

*  The  famous  Scotch  refonner,  John  Knox,  oalls  James  Melvil 
(p.  66)  a  man'most  gentle  and  most  modest.    It  is  very  horrid,  but  al 

the  same  time  somewhat  amusing,  to  consider  the  joy,  and  alacrity, 
and  pleasure  which  that  historian  discovers  in  his  narrative  of  tins 
assassination ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
work,  these  words  were  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  page :  ••  The 
godly  Fact  and  Words  of  James  Mehril."  But  the  following  editora 
,  retrenched  them.  Knox  himflelf  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  of.Bea* 
toun  ;  but  he  afterwardJs  joined  the  assassins,  and  assisted  tlrem  in 
holding  out  the  castle.    See  Keith's  Hist  of  &t  Re£  of  Scotland, 


J  QM  dunuics  ftnd  coutautioiH'  of  uieolo|ur  wluuh  ' 
mfficieat  to  dttturb  the  moBt  settled  goverttment ;  and  tlit 
4mA  oi  the  carduial,  who  was  possessed  of  abilities  and  vigor, 
•eemed  much  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  administratioD. 
But  the  queen  dowager  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  taleiM 
and  virtue ;  and  she  did  as  much  to  support  the  govemmenti 
and  supply  the  weakness  of  Anan^  the  governor,  aa  could  bs 
expected  in  her  sitoatkn. 

The  proleotor  of  England,  as  soon  as  the  state  was  brought 
lo  some  composure,  made  preparations  for  war  with  Sccdami ; 
and  he  was  determined  to  execute,  if  possiUe,  that  project  of 
umling  llie  two  kingdoms  by  marriage,  on  which  the  late  kin^ 
had  l^en  so  intent,  and  wluch  he  had  recammended  with  hii 
dying  breath  to  his  executors.  He  levied  an  army  of  eightesa 
thoumad  men,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  one  half  of 
which  were  ships  o£  war,  the  other  lad«ii  with  provisicms^and 
ammuattk».  He  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Lord  CtiD- 
lon:  he  himself  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,aneaded  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick.  These  hostile  measures  were  covered 
with  a  pretence  of  revenging  some  depredations  committed  bf 
the  boafderers :  but  besi^s  that  Somerset  revived  the  aacienl 
claim  of  the  superiority  of  the  English  crown  over  that  of 
Scotland,  he  refused  to  enter  into  negotiation  on  any  other 
eeodittoB  than  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  Edwasd. 
The  protector,  before  he  opened  die  campaign,  published  a 
mamfesto,  in  which  he  enforoed  all  the  arguments  for  that 
measure.  He  said,  that  nature  seemed  originally  to  havt 
intended  this  island  for  one  empire,  and  having  cut  it  off  ftom 
M  comoMimication  with  foreign' states,  and  guarded  it  by  the 
Qoean,  she  had  pointed  out  to  the  inhabitants  the  road  ta 
bappineas  and  to  aecurily ;  that  the  education  aud  customs  of 
the  peof^e  concurred  with  nature ;  and,  by  gifmg  them  the 
same  langu^e,  and  laws,  and  manners,  had  invited  ibi&at  lo  a 

'  thorough  union  and  coalition :  that  fortune  had  at  last  removed 
aU  obstacles,  and  had  prepcured  an  expedient  by  which  they 
might  become  one  people,  without  leaving  any  place  for  that 
jealousy  either  of  honor  or  of  interest,  to  which  rival  nations 
are  naturally  exposed :  that  the  crown  (^Scotland  had  devolved 
on  a  femaJb ;  that  of  England  on  a  male ;.  and  happily  the 
two  sav«(eigns,  as  of  a  rank,  were  also  of  an  age  the  most 
suitable  to  each  oth^r :  that  the  hostile  dispositions  which  pre> 
vaileS  between  the  nations,  and  which  arose  from  past  injunes, 

9  would  soon  be  extinguished,  aAer  a  long  and  secure 


Imd  established  coofidence  between  Aem :  Aat  the  menefgr 
of  former*  nuseries,  which  at  present  inflamed  their  mutual 
animosity,  would  then  serve  only  to  make  them  cherish  with 
more  passion  a  state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity  so  long 
unknown  to  their  ancestors :  that  when  hostilities  had  ceased 
between  the  kingdoms*  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  were  at 
present  obliged  to  remain  perpetually  in  a  warlike  postures 
would  leam  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peaces  and  would  soilea 
their  minds  to  a  love  of  domestic  order  aild  obedience  :  thiU 
fis  this  situation  was  desirable  to  both  kingdoms,  so  partica* 
lar^y  to  Scotland,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  greatest 
miseries  from  intestix^  and  foreign  wars,  and  saw  herself 
eveiy  moment  in  danger  of  losing  her  independency  by  the 
efibrts  of  a  richer  and  more  powerful  people :  that  though 
JIngland  had  claims  of  superioniy,  sh£  was  wUling  to  resign 
.  every  j^etension  for  the  sake  of  future  peace;  and  desired  a 
union  ^ich  would  be  the  more  secure,  as  it  would  be  con- 
cluded on  terms  entirely  equal;  and  that,  besides  all  these 
motives,  positive  engagements  had  been  taken  for  completing 
this  alliance ;  and  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  nation  were 
pledged  to  ful^  what  her, interest  and  safety  so  loudly  de* 
manded.* 

Somerset  soon  perceived  that  these  remonstrances  would 
have  no  influence ;  and  that  the  queen  dowager^s  attachment 
to  France  and  to  Uie  Catholic  religion  would  render  inefleetual 
ctll  negotiations  for  the  intended  marriage.  He  found  himself, 
therefore,  obliged  to  try  the  force  of  arms,  and  to  constrain 
the  Scots  by  necessity  to  submit  to  a  measure  Ux  which  they 
seemed  to  have  entertained  the  most  incurable  aversion.  He 
passed  the  borders  at  Berwick,  end  advanced  towards  £din« 
Wgh,  without  meeting  any  resistance  for  some  days,  except 
from  soma  small  castles,  which  he  obliged  to  surrender  at  di^ 
cretion.  The  protector  intended  to  have  punished  the  gov* 
emor  and  garrison  of  one  of  these  castles  for  their  temerity  in 
resisting  such  unequal  force :  but  they  eluded  his  anger  by 
asking  only  a  few  hours^  respite,  till  they  should  prepare  them? 
selves  for  death ;  after  which  they  fisund  his  ears  more  open 
to  their  applications  for  mercy .t 

The~govemor  of  Scotland  had  summoned  together  the  whole 
force  of  the  kingdom;    and  his  army,  double  in  number  t9 
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ttat  of  the  Englnhi  bad  taken  post  on  adrantageoiis  ground^ 
ffuarded  by  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  about  four  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  The  English  came  within  sight  of  them  at 
Faside ;  and  aft^r  a  skirmish  between  the  horse,  where  the 
Scots  were  worsted,  and  Lord  Hume  dangerously  wounded, 
Somerset  prepared  himself  for  a  more  decisive  action.  But 
having  taken  a  view  of  the  Scottii^  camp  with  the  eail  of 
Warwick,  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  an  attempt  upon  it  with 
any  probability  of  suocess.  He  wrote,  therefore,  another 
letter  to  Arran ;  and  ofiered  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  as  well 
as  to  repair  all  the  damages  which  he  had  committed,  pro- 
vided the  Scots  would  stipulate  not  to  contract  the  que^i  to 
any  foreign  prince,  but  to  detain  her  at  home  till  she  reached 
the  age  of  choosing  a  ^husband  for  herself.  So  moderate  a 
demand  was  rejected  by  the  Scots  merely  on  account  of  its 
moderation ;  and  it  made  them  imagine  that  the  protector  must  * 
either  be  reduced  to  great  distress,  or  be  influenced  by  fear, 
tfiat  he  was  now  contented  to  abate  so  much  of  his  former 
pretensions.  Inflamed  also  by  their  priests,  who  had  come  to 
the  camp  in  great  numbers,  they  believed  that  the  English 
were  detestable  heretics,  abhorred  of  God,  and  exposed  to 
divine  vengeance  ;  and  that  no  success  could  ever  crown  their 
aims.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  fond  conceit  when  they 
saw  the  protector  change  his  ground,  and  move  towards  the 
sea  ;  nor  did  they  any  longer  doubt  that  he  intended  to  embaric 
his  army,  and  make  his  escape  on  board  the  ships  which  at  that 
very  time  moved  into  the  bay  opposite  to  him.*  Determined 
therefore  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  they  quitted  their  camp ;  and 
passing  the  River  Eske,  advanced  mto  the  plain.  They  were 
divided  into  three  bodies  :  Angus  commanded  the  vanguard ; 
Arran  the  main  body ;  Huntley  the  rear :  their  cavalry  con- 
Qsted  only  of  li^t  horse,  which  were  placed  on  their  leift 
fiank,  strengthened  by  some  Irish  archers  whom  Argyle  had 
brought  over  for  this  service. 

Somerset  was  much  pleased  when  he  saw  this  movement 
of  the  Scottish  army ;  and  as  the  English  had  usually  been 
mnperior  in  pitched  battles,  he  conceived  great  hoges  of  suc- 
cess. He  ranged  his  van  on  the  left,  farthest  from  the  sea ; 
and  ordered  them  to  remain  on  the  high  ground^  on  which  he 
placed  them,  till  tlie  enemy  should  approach :  he  placed  his 
main  battle  and  his  rear  towards  the  right ;  And  bey<Hid  the 
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fttft  he  polled  Lord  Giey  at  the  head  of  the  meL  at  arms,  ani 
OcdeTed  hun  to  take  the  Scottish  van  in  flank,  but  not  till  they 
•houid  be  engaged  in  close  fight  with  the  van  of  the  English. 

Wh^e  the  Scots  were  advancing  on  the  pfam,  they  were 
galled  with  the  artillery  from  the  Ensli^  ships :  the  eldest 
ton  of  Lord  Graham  was  killed :  the  Irish  archers  were  thrown 
mto  di8(Meder ;  and  even  the  other  troops  began  to  stagger: 
lichen  Lord  Gieyi  perceiving  their  situation,  neglected  Ids 
ecdefs,  left  his  ground,  and  at  the  head  of  his  lieavy-armed 
hone  made  an  attack  oo^the  Scottish  infantry,  in  hopes  of 
fftiniog  all  the  honor  of  the  victory.  On  advancing,  he  found 
%  alough  and  ditch  in  his  way ;  and  behind  were  ranged  the 
enemy  armed  with  spears,  and  the  field  on  which  they  stood 
was  £dJow  gnftiod,  broken  with  ridges  which  lay  across  their 
front,' and  disordeied  the  movements  of  the  English  cavajry. 
From  all  these  accidents,  the  shock  o£  this  body  of  horse  was 
feeUe  «&d  irregular ;  and  as  they  were  received  on  the  points 
of  the  Scottish  spears,  which  were  longer  than  the  lances,  of 
the  English  horsemen,  they  were  in  a  moment  pierced,  over- 
thrown, and  discomfited.  Grey  himself  was  dangerously 
wounded  :  Lord  Edward  Seymour,  son  of  the  protector^  had 
liis  hoQie  killed  under  him;  the  standard  was  near  being 
taken :  and  had  the  Scots  possessed  any  good  body  of  cavalry, 
Hfho  could  have  pursued  the  advantage,  the  whole  English 
mtm^  had  been  exposed  to  great  danger.* 

The  protector,  meanwhile,  assisted  by  Sir  Balph  Sadler  and 
8tf  Ralph  Vaia^,  employed  himself  with  diligence  and  succeed 
i»  mllying  the  ciai^alry.  .Warwick  showed  |;reat  presence  of 
Bdifld  in  naaintaining  the  ranks  of  the  foot,  on  which  the  horse 
had  recoiled:  he  made  Sir  Peter  Meutas  advance,  captaiQ 
^f  the  foot  harquebusiers,  and  Sir  Peter  Gamboa,  captain  of 
aome  Italian  and  Spanish  harquebusiers  on  hoiseback ;  and 
ordered  them  to  ply  the  Scottish  infantry  with,  their  shot 
They  marched  to  the  plough,  and  discharged  their  pieces  fuB 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy :  the  ^ps  gcdled  them  from  thd 
flank:  the  artillery,  planted  oh  a  height,  infested  them  from 
Ae  front:  the  English  archers  poured  in  a  shower  of  arrows 
upon  them:  and  the  vanguard,  descending  from  the  hiU^ 
f^anced  leisurely  and  in  good  order  towards  them.  Dis- 
flsayed  with  all  these-circumstances,  the  Soottish  van  began  ^ 
the  retreat  soon  changed  into  a  flight,  which  was 
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bogim  by  the  Irish  aidien.    The  panic  of  the  van  commnoi 

cated  itself  to  the  ni<un  body^  and  paasahg  thence  to  iSbe  reaf. 
rendered  the  whole  field  a  scene  of  confnsicn],  terror,  flighti* 
and  consternation.  The  English  army  perceived  from  the 
heights  the  condition  of  the  Scots,  and  began  the  pursuit  with 
loud  shouts  and  acclamations,  which  added  still  more  to  the 
dismay  of  the  vanquished.  The  horse  in  particular,  eager  to 
revenge  the  afiront  which  they  had  received  in  the  begimiing 
of  the  day,  did  the  most  bloody  execution  on  the  flying  enemy : 
aind  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  space  of  five 
miles,  (tie  whole  ground  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies.  The 
priests,  above  all,  and  the  monks,  received  no  quarter ;  and  the 
ESnglish  made  sport  of  slaughtering  men  who,  from  their  extreme 
zeal  and  animosity,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprise  so  ill  befittmg 
their  profession.  Few  victories  have  been  more  decisive,  or 
gained  with  smaller  loss  to  the  conquerors.  There  fell  not 
two  hundred  of  the  English ;  and  according  to  the  most 
moderate -computation,  there  perished  above  ten  thousand 
of  the  Scots.  About  fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prisonen. 
THis  action  was  called  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  from  a  noble* 
man^s  seat  of  that  name  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  queen  dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirling,  and  were 
scarcely  able  to  collect  such  a  body  of  forces  as  could  cheek 
fte  incursions  of  small  parties  of  the  English.  About  the 
same  time,  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  Lord  Wharton  entered  the 
west  marches,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men ;  and  after 
taking  and  plundering  Annan,  they  spread  devastation  over  all 
the  neighboring  counties.*  Had  Somerset  prosecuted  his 
advantages,  he  might  have  imposed  what  terms  he  pleased  on 
the  Scottish  nation :  but  he  was  impatient  to'  return  to  £h)g* 
land,  where,  he  heard,  some  counsellors,  and  even  his  own 
brother,  the  admiral,  were  carrymc  on  cabals  at^inst  hie . 
authority.  Having  taking  the  casnes  of  Home,  Dunglaes, 
Eymouth,  Fastcastie,  Roxborough,  and  'some  other  email 
places,  and  having  received  the  submission  of  some  cotmties 
on  the  borders,  he  retired  fVom  Scotland.  The  fteet,  besides 
destroying  all  the  shippbg  along  the  coast,  took  Broughty,  in 
tiie  Frith  of  Tay ;  and  having  fortified  it,  they  there  left  a 
garrison.  Arran  desired  leave  to  send  commissioners  In  order 
to  treat  of  a  peace';  and  Somerset,  havmg  appointed  B^rmck 
for  the  place  of  cohference,  left  Warwick  with  full  powevs  to 
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A^iodate :  but  no  comraisskmers  fhxnr  Scotland  tret  appecuwd 
The  overture  of  the  Scots  was  an'  artifice,  to  gain  time  till 
succors  should  arrive  from  France. 

The  protector,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  summoned  a  paf^ 
liament:  and  being,  somewhat  elated  with  his  success  against 
die  Scots,  he  procured  from  his  nephew  a  patent,  appointing 
him  to  sit  on  the  throne,  upon  a  stool  or  bench  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  king,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  honors  and  privilege* 
that  had  usually  been  possessed  by  any  prince  of  the  blood,  or 
uncle  of  the  lungs  of  England.  In  this  patent  the  king  em* 
ployed  his  dispensing  power,  by  setting  aside  the  statute  of 
precedency  enacted  daring  1 1«  former  reign.*  But  if  Somer^ 
set  gave  o^ence  by  assuming  too  much  state,  he  deserves 
great  praise  on  account  of  the  laws  passed  this  session,  by 
whieh  the  rigor  of  former  statutes  was  much  mitigated,  and 
sonie  security  given  to  the  freedom  of  the  constitution.  Ail 
laws  were  repealed  which  extended  the  crime  of  treason 
beyond  the  statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III. ;  t  all 
laws  enacted  during  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime  of 
felony ;  all  the  former  laws  against  Lollardy  or  heresy,  togeUier 
with  the  statute  of  the  six  articles.  None  were  to  be  accused 
for  words,  but  within  a  month  after  they  were* spoken.  By 
these  repeals  several  of  the  most  rigorous  laws  that  ever  had 
passed  in  England  were  annulled ;  and  some  dawn,  both  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  began  to  appear  to  the  people* 
Heresy,  however,  was  sfdll  a  capital  crime  by  the  common 
.  law,  and  was  suljected  to  the  penalty  of  burning.  Only  there, 
remained  no  precise  standard  by  which  that  crime  could  be 
defined  or  determined ;  a  circuiftstance  which  might  either  be 
advantageous  or  hurtful  to  public  security,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  judges. 

A  repeal  also  passed  pf  that  law^  the  destruction  of  all  laws,^ 
by  which  the  kms^s  proclamation  was  made  of  equal  force 
with  a  statute.^  That  other  law,  likewise,  was  mitigated,  by 
which  the  king  was  empowered  to  annul  every  statute  passed 
before  the  four*and-twentieth  year  of  his  age :  he  could  pre* 
yent  their  future  execution ;  but  could  not  recall  any  past  eTectf 
which  had  ensued  from  them.§ 

'  It  was  also  enacted,  that  all  who  denied  the  king^s  suprem 
acy,  or  asserted  the  pope's,  should,  for  the  first  ofience,  for*, 
ieit  their  goods  and  diattels,  and  sufier  imprisonment  during 
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pleamnrd )  fbr  the  iccond  offence,  shotdd  incur  the  penalty  ci 
a  **  pnemunire ; "  and  fo>  the  third,  be  attainted  of  treason, 
But  if  any,  afler  the  first  of  March  ensuing,  endeavored,  by 
writing,  printing,  or  any  overt  act  or  deed,  to  deprive  &e  king 
•f  his  estate  or  titles,  particularly  of  his  supremacy,  or  to 
oonfer  them  on  any  other,  he  was*  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
treason.  If  any  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown  shoiild  nsarp  upon 
another,  or  endeavor  to  break  the  order  of  succession,  it  wa^ 
declared  treason  ^in  them,  their  aiders  and  abettors.  Tnese 
were  fhe  most  considerable  acts  passed  during  diis  session. 
The  members  in  general  discovered  a  very  passive  disposfdoB 
with  regard  to  religion :  some  few  appeared  zealous  for  the 
reformation :  others  secretly  harbored  a  strong  propensity  to 
the  Catholic  faith :  but  the  greater  part  appeared  willing  to 
take  any  impressbn  which  they  should  receive  from  interest, 
authority,  or  the  reigning  fashion.* 

The  convocation  met  at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament ; 
and  as  it  was  found  that  their  debates  were  at  first  cramped 
by  the  rigorous  statute  of  ^e  six  articles,  the  king  granted 
then\  a  dispensation  from  that  law,  before  it  was  repealed  by 
parliament.f  The  lower  house  of  convocation  applied  to  faavof 
liberty  of  sitting  with  the  commons  in  pariiament ;  or  if  this 
privilege  were  refused  them,  which  they  claimed  as  their 
ancient  right,  they  desired  that  no  law  regarding  religion  might 
pass  in  parliament  without  their  consent  and  approbation.  But 
lUie  principles  which  now  prevailed  were  more  &vorable  to  die 
civil  than  to  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  this  demand  of  the 
convocation  was  rejected. 

[1548.]  The  protector  had  assented  to  the  repeal  of  that  law 
which  gave  to. the  king's  proclamations  the  authority  of  statutes ; 
but  he  did  not  intend  to  renounce  that  arbitrary  or  d^scretio&aiy 
exercise  (tf  power,  in  issuing  proclamations,  which  had  ev^ 
been  assumed  by  the  crown,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  dtttin- 
guish  exactly  from  a  full  legislative  pOMrer.  He  even  continued 
to  exert  this  authority  in  some  particulars,  which  were  then 
regarded  as  the  most  momentous.  Orders  were  issued  by  coun- 
cil, that  candles  shoild  no  longer  be  carried  about  on  Candle- 
mas day,  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  palms  on  Palm  SariJay4 
These  were  ancient  religious  practices^  now  terrtied  supersti- 
tions; though  it  is  fortunate  for  mankind,  when  superstitk>n 
happens  to  take  a  direction  so  mnoce'nt  and  inoffenaive.    The 
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wewn  dupositioa  which  naturally  attends  all  lefonneiv^ 
prompted  likewise  the  council  to  abolish  some  gay  and  showy 
ceremonies  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  religion.* 

An  order  was  also  issued  by  council  for  the  removal  of  all  • 
images  from  the  churches  ;  an  innovation  which  was  much 
desired  by  the  reformers,  and  which  alone,  with  regard  to  the 
populace,  amounted  almost  to  a  total  change  of  the  established 
rengion.f  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  separate  the  use  of 
'images  firom  their  abuse,  the  reverence  from  the  worship  of 
them  ;  but  the  execution  of  this  design  was  found,  upon  trial, 
very  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impracticable. 

As  private  masses  were  abolished  by  law,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  compose  a  new  communion  service ;  and  the  council 
went  so  far,  in  tiie  preface  which  they  vrefyied  to  this  work, 
as  to  leave  ^e  practice  of  auricular  confession  wholly  indiffer- 
entf  This  was  a  prelude  to  the  entire  abolition  of  that  inven- 
tion, one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  diat  ever  was  contrived 
lor  degrading  the  laity,  ^ind  givmg  their  spiritual  guides  an 
entire  ascendant  over  them.  And  it  may  justly  be  said,  that, 
though  ^e  priest^s  absolution,  which  attends  confession,  serves 
-somewhat  to  ease  weak  minds  from  the  immediate  a^nies  of 
superstitious  terror,  it  operates  only  by  enforcing  superstition 
itself,  and  thereby  preparing  the  mind  for  a  more  violent  relapse 
into  the  same  disorders. 

The  people  were  at  thai  time  extremely  distracted  by  the 
opposite  opinions  of  their  preachers ;  and  as  they  were  totally 
trnable  to  judge  of  the  reasons  advanced  on  either  side,  and 
naturally  regarded  every  thing  which  they  heard  at  church  as 
of  equal  authority,  a  great  tonfusion  and  fluctuation  resulted 
from  this  uncertamty.  The  council  had  first  endeavored  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  by  laying  some  restraints  on  preach- 
ing ;  but  finding  this  expedient  ine&etual,  they  imposea  a  total 
-silence  on  the  preachers,  and  thereby  put  an  enf  at  once  to 
all  the  polemics  of  the  pulptt.§  By  the  nature  of  things,  this 
restraint  could  only  be  temporary.  For  in  proportion  as  the 
ceremonies  of  public  worship,  its  shows  and  exterior  obser- 
vances, were  retrenched  by  the  peformers,  the  people  were 
inclined  to  contract  a  stronger  attachment  to  sermons,  whence 
alone  they  received  any  occupation  or  amusement  The 
ancient  religion,  by  giving  its  votaries  something  to  do,  freed 
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tbem  ftoiB  the  trouble  of  thinking :  sermons  were  delivered 
only  in  the  principal  churches,  and  at  some  particular  fasts 
«  and  festivals :  and'  the  practice  of  haranguing  the  popu* 
lace,  wluch,  if  abused,  is  so  powerful  an  incitement  to  faction 
and  sedition,  had  much  less  scope  and^  influence  during  thoae 
ages. 

.  The  greater  progress  was  made  towards  a  reformation  in 
England,  the  farther  did  the  protector  find  himself  from 
all  prospect  of  completing  the  union  with  Scotland ;  and  the 
^ueen  dowager,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  became  the  more  averse 
to  all  alliance  with  a  nation  which  had  so  far  departed  from  all 
ancient  principles.  Somerset,  having  taken  the  town  of  Had- 
dington, had  ordered  it  to  be  strongly  garrisoned  and  fortified 
by  Lord  Grey :  he  also  erected  some  fortifications  at  Lauder ; 
and  he  hoped  that  these  two  places,  together  with  Broi^hty  and 
some  smaller  fortresses  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
would  serve  as  «  curb  on  Scotland,  and  would  give  him  access 
into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Arran,  being  disappointed  in  some  alitempts  on  Broughly, 
relied  chiefly  on  the  succors  expected  from  France  for  ths 
recovery  of  these  places ;  and  they  arrived  at  last  in  the  frith, 
to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men ;  half  of  them  Grermans. 
They  were  commanded  by  Desse,  and  under  him  by  Andelot, 
Strozzi,  MeiUeraye,  and  Ckmnt  Rhingrave.  The  Scots  were 
at  that  time  so  sunk  by  their  misfortunes,  that  five  hundred 
English  horse  were  able  to  ravage  the  wlu^  country  without 
resistance,  and  make  inroads  to  the  gates  of  the  capital :  * 
but  on  the  appearance  of  the  French  succors,  they  collected 
more  courage ;  and  having  joined  Desse  with  a  considerable 
reenforcement,  they  laid  siege  to  Haddington.t  This  was  an 
undertaking  for  which  they  were  by  themselves  totally  unfit ; 
and  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  French,  they  placed  their 
chief  hopes  of  success  in  starving  the  garrison.  Afler  some 
vain  attempts  to  take  the  place  by  a  regular  siege,  tbeblockade 
was  formed,  and  the  garrison  was  repulsed  with  loss  in  several 
sallies  which  they  nu^e  upon  the  besiegers. 

The  hostile  attempts  whksh  the  late  kbg  and  the  protector 
had  made  against  Scotland,  not  being  steady,  r^ular^  -3f 
pushed  to  the  last  extremity,  had  Served  oniy  to  *^l^te  the 
naUon,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  strongest  »tV<«on  to  tlMl 
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anion  which  was  courted  in  so  violent  a  manner.  Even  those 
who  were  inclined  to  the  English  alliance  were  displ^pmed  to 
have  it  imposed  on  them  by  force  of  arms;  and  the  earl* 
of  Huntley  in  particular  said,  pleasantly,  that  he  disliked  not 
the  match,  but  he  hated  the  manner  of  wooing.*  The  queen 
dowager,  finding  these  sentiments  to  prevail,  called  a  parlia- 
ment in  an  abbey  near  Haddington ;  and  it  was  there  pro- 
posed that  the  young  queen,  for  her  greater  security,  should 
be  sent  ^o  France,  and  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  that 
ancient  ally.  Some  objected  that  this  measure  was  desperate, 
allowed  no  resource  in  case  of  miscarriage,  exposed  the  Scots 
to  be  subjected  by  foreigners,  involved  them  in  perpetual  war 
with  England,  and  Ihfi  them  no  expedient  by  which  they 
could  conciliate  the  friendship  of  that  powerful  nation,  lit 
was  answered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  queen's  presence 
was.  the  very  cause  of  war  with  England;  that  that  nation 
would  desist  when  they  found  that  their  views  of  forcins  a 
marriage  had  become  altogether  impracticable;  and  mat 
Henry,  being  engaged  by  so  high  a  mark  of  confidence, 
would  take  their  sovereign  under  his  protection,  and  use  his 
utmost  efforts  to  defend  the  kingdom.  These  arguments  were 
aided  by  French  gold,  which  was  plentifully  distributed  among 
the  nobles.  The  governor  had  a  pension  conferred  on 
luai  of  twelve  thousand  livres  a  year,  received  the  title  of 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  obtained  for  his  son  the  command 
of  a  huiidicii  men  at  arms.f  And  as  the  clei^  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  the  .English  alliance,  they  seconded  this 
measure  with  all  the  zeal  an(i  industry  which  either  principle 
or  interest  could  inspire.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to 
send  the  queen  to  France ;  and,  what  was  understood  to  be 
the  necessary  consequence,  to  marry  her  to  the  dauphin. 
Villegaignoof,  commander  of  four  French  galleys  lying  in  the 
Frith  of  Fordi,  set  sail  as  if  he  intended  to  return  home ;  but 
when  he  reached  the  open  sea  he  turned  northwards,  passed 
by  the  Orkneys,  and  came  in  on  the  west  coast  at  Dunbarton ; 
an  extraordinary  voyage  for  ships  of  that  &bric.|  The  young 
queen  was  there  committed  to  him ;  and,  being  attended  by 
the  lords  Ereskine  and  Livingstone,  she  put  to  sea,  and,  after 
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Dieeting  with  some  tempestuoufi  weather,  arrived  safely  a 
Brest,  whence  she  was  conducted  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  she 
was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin. 

Somerset,  pressed  by  many  difficulties  at  home, and  desf^air- 
mg  of  success  in  his  enterprise  against  Scotiand,  was  desirous 
ofcomposing  the  differences  with  that  kingdom,  and  he  offered 
the  Scots  a  ten  years^  truce  ;  but  as  they  insisted  on  his 
festering  all  the  places  which  he  had  taken,  the  proposal 
came  to  nothing.  The  Scots  recovered  the  fortresses  of 
Hume  and  Fastcastle  by  siyprise,  and  put  the  garrisons  to  the 
sword :  they  repulsed  with  loss  the  English,  who,  unaez  the 
command  of  Lord  Se3nmour,  made  a  descent,  first  in  Fife, 
then  at  Montrose  :  in  the  former  action^  James  Stuart,  natural 
brother  to  the  queen,  acquired  honor ;  in  the  latter,  Ereskine 
of  Dun.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Bowes  and 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body,  fo 
throw  relief  into  Haddington  ;  but  these  troops,  filing  mtc 
an  ambuscade,  were  almost  wholly  cut  in  pieces.*  And 
though  a  smart  body  of  two  hundred  men  escaped  all  Ae 
vigilance  of  the  French^  and  arrived  safely  in  Haddington 
with  some  ammunition  and  provisions,  the  garrison  was  reduced 
to  such  difficulties,  that  the  protector  found  it  necessary  tc 
provide  more  effectually  for  their  relief.  He  raised  an  army 
of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  adding  three  thousand  Grer- 
mans,  who,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Protestant  alliance,  had 
offered  their  service  to  England,  he  gave  the  command  of  the 
whole  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury .t  Desse  raised  the  blockade 
on  the  approach  of  the  English;  and  with  great  difficulty 
made  good  his  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  posted  himself 
advantageously.  Shrewsbury,  who  had  lost  die  opportunity 
of  attacking  him  on  his  march,  durst  not  give  him  battle  in 
his  present  situation ;  and  contenting  himself  with  the  advan* 
tage  already  gained  of  supplying  Haddington,  he  retired  into 
England. 

*rhough  the  protection  of  France  was  of  great  consequence 
to  the  Scots  in  supporting  them  against  the  mvasions  of  Eng- 
land, they  reaped  still  more  benefit  from  the  distractions  and 
divisions  which  have  crept  into  the  councils  of  this  latter 
kingdom.  Even  the  two  brothers,  the  protector  and  admiral, 
,.  not  content  with  the  high  stations  which  they  severally  enjoyed, 
imd  the  great  eminence  toMhich  they  had  risen,  had  «aler 
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kdped  tiie  iii09t  Tiolent  jealousy  of  each  other;  and  they 
divided  the  whole  court  aiid  kingdom  hy  lhe!r  opposite  cabals 
and  pretensions.  Lord  Seymour  was  a  man  of  insatiable 
ambition  ;  arrogant,  assuming,  hnpbicable  ;  and  though 
esteemed  of  superior  capacity  to  the  protector,  he  possessed 
not  to  the  same  degree  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
'  people.  By  his  flattery  and  address,  he  had  so  insinuated 
*  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  queen  dowager,  that, 
forgetting  her  usual  prudence  and  decency,  she  married  him 
immediately  upon  the  demise  of  the  late  kmg ;  insomuch  that,  . 
had  she  soon  proved  pregnant,  it  might  have  been  doubtful  to 
which  husband  the  child  belonged.  The  credit  and  riches  of 
this  alliance  supported  the  ambition  of  the  admiral,  but  gave 
umbrage  to  tiie  duchess  of  Somerset,  who,  uneasy  that  the 
younger  brother's  wife  should  have  the  precedency,  employed 
all  her  credit  *with  her  husband,  which  was  too  great,  first 
to  create,  then .  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two 
brothers.* 

The  first  symptoms  of  fins  misunderstanding  appeared 
when  the  protector  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland.  Sec- 
retary Paget,  a'  man  devoted  to  Somerset,  remarked  that 
Seymour  was  forming  separate  intrigues  among  the  counsel- 
lors; was  corrupting  by  presents  the  king^s  servants;  and 
even  endeavoring,  by  improper  indulgences  and  liberalities,  to 
captivate  the  auctions  of  the  young  monarch.  IWet  rep- 
resented to  him  the  danger  of  this  conduct ;  desirua  him  to 
reflect  on  the  numerous  enemies  whom  the  sudden  elevation 
of  their  family  had  created ;  and  warned  him,  that  any  dis- 
sension between  him  and  the  protector  would  be  greedily  laid 
hold  of  to  eflect  the  ruin  of  both.  Finding  his  remonstrances 
neglected,  he  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  Somer- 
set, and  engaged  him  to  leave  the  enterprise  upon  Scotland 
unfinished,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  attempts  of  his 
domestic  enemies.  In  the  ensuing  pariiament,  the  admiral's 
projects  appeared  still  more  dangerous  to  public  tranquillity ;  • 
and  as  he  had  acquired  many  partisans,  he  made  a  direct 
attack  upon  his  lMt>ther's  authority.  He  represented  to  his 
friends,  that  formerly,  during  a  minority,  the  office  of  protector 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  kept  separate  from  that  of  governor  ,. 
of  the  king's  person  ;  and  that  the  present  ufnion  of  these  two 
■    ■       ■        '  ■  '  ■         '  "'< 
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important  trotti  eonfaned  on  Someitet  An  authority  wfaidi 
could  not  tafely  be  lodged  in  any  sul^ect.*  The  young  king 
was  even  prevailed  on  to  write  a  letter  to  the  parliament 
desiring  that  Seymour  miffht  be  appcnnted  his  governor ;  and 
that  nobleman  had  formed  a  parQr  m  the  two  houses,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  effect  his  purpose.  ~  The  desi^pi  waa  discovered 
before  its  execution ;  and  some  common  friends  were  sent  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  had  so  little  influence,  that  be  threw 
out  many  menacing  expressions,  and  rashly  threatened  that, 
if  he  were  thwarted  in  his  attempt,  he  would  make  this  par- 
liament the  blackest  that  ever  sat  in  England.t  The  councfl 
sent  for  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  but  he  refused  to 
attend :  they  then  began  to  threaten  m  their  turn,  and  informed 
him  that  the  king^s  letter,  instead  of  availing  him  any  thing 
to  the  execution  of  his  views,  would  be  imputed  to  bim  as  a 
criminal  enterprise,  and  be  construed  as  a.  design  to  disturb 
the  government,  by  forming  a  separate  interest  with  a  child 
and  minor.  They  even  let  fall  some  menaces  c^  seiuiing 
him  to  the  Tower  for  his  temerity ;  and  the  admiral,  fin<big 
himself  prevented  in  his  design,  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  to 
desire  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother. 

The  mild  and  moderate  temper  of  Somerset  made  him 
willing  to  forget  these  enterprises  of  the  admiral ;  but  tbe  ambi* 
tion  of  that  turbulent  spirit  could  not  be  so  easily  appeased. 
His  spouse,  the  queen  aowager,  died  in  childbed  ;  but  so  far 
from  regarding  this  event  as  a  check  to  his  aspiring  views, 
he  founded  on  it  the  scheme  of  a  more  extraorainary  eleva- 
tion. He  made  his  addresses  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  then  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age  ;  and  that  princess,  whom  evoi 
the  hurry  of  business  and  the  pursuits  of  ambition  could  not, 
in  her  more  advanced  3rears,  disensage  entirely  from  the 
tender  passions,  seems  to  have  listened  to  the  insinuations  of  a 
man  who  possessed  every  talent  proper  to  captivate  the  aflec- 
tions  of  the  fair4  But  as  Henry  VIII.  had  excluded  his 
daughters  from  all  hopes  of  succession  if  they  married  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  executors,  which  Seymour  could  never 
hope  to  obtain,  it  was  concluded  that  he  meant  to  effect  his 
purpose  by  expedients  still  more  rash  and  more  criminal.  All 
tbe  other  measures  of  the  admiral  tended  to  confirm  this  sus- 
picion.    He  continued  to  attack,  by  presents,  the  fideli^  of 
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those  wlio  had  inoi6  immediate  access  to  Ae  king's  perwm : 
he  ^ndearored  to  seduce  the  young  prince  into  &  interest : 
he  found  means  of  holding  a  private  correspondence  with  him ! 
he  openly  decried  his  hrother^s  a4ministration ;  and  asserted 
that,  by  enlisting  Germans  and  other  foreigners  he  intended 
to  form  a  mercenary  army,  which  might  endeager  the  kmg's 
authority,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people :  by  promises  and  per- 
suasion he  brought  over  to  his  party  many  of  the  principal 
nobility ;  and  had  extended  his  interest  all  over  England :  he 
neglected  not  even  the  most  popular  persons  of  inferior  rank; 
and  had  computed  that  he  could,  on  occasion,  muster  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  composed  of  his  servants,  tenants,  and 
retamers :  *  he  had  already  provided  ^rms  for  their  use ;  and 
having  engaged  in  his  interests  Sir  John  Sharington,  a  corrupt 
man,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  he  flattered  himself  that 
money  would  not  be  wanting.  Somerset  was  well  apprised 
of  All  iheae  alarming  circumstances,  and  endeavored,  by  the 
most  friendly  expedients,  by  entreaty,  reason,  and  even  by 
heaping  new  favors  upon  die  admiral,  to  make  hii9  desist 
from  his  dangerous  counsels :-  but  finding  all  endeavors  in- 
effectual, he  began  to  think  of  more  severe  remedies.  The 
earl  of  Warwick  was  an  ill  instrument  between  the  Iwothers ; 
and  had  formed  the  design,  by  infiammg  the  quarrel,  to  raise 
his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

Dudley,  eari  of  Warwick,  was  the  son  of  that  Dudley, 
minister  to  Henry  VII.,  who,  having,  by  rapine,  extortion,  and 
perversion  of  law,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  public,  had  been 
[Sacrificed  to  popular  animosity  in  the  beginning  of  the  subse* 
quent  reign.  The  late  king,  sensible  of  the  iniquity,  at  least 
lllegaL'ty,  of  the  sentence,  had  afterwards  restored  young 
Dudley's  blood  by  act  of  parliament;  and  finding  him 
endowed  with  abilities,  industry,  and  activit^^  ^e  had  intrusted 
him  with  many  important  commands,  wad  had  ever  found  him 
successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  raised  him  to  the  dignity  , 
of  Viscount  Lisle,  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  admiral,  and 
gave  him  by  hid  will  a  place  among  his  executors.  Dudley 
made  still  further  progress  during  &e  minority ;  and  having 
obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick,  and  undermined  the^ 
credit  of  Southampton,  he  bore  the  chief  rank  among  ihtr 
protector's  counsellors.  The  victory  gained  at  Pinkey  was 
mudti  ascribed  to  his  courage  and  cwiduct ;  and  he  was  uni* 
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renally  regarded  ai  a  man  equally  endowed  with  the  talenli 
of  peace  and  of  war.  But  all  these  virtues  were  obscured 
oy  still  greater  vices ;  an  exorbitant  ambition,  an  insatiable 
avarice,  a  neglect  of  decency,  a  contempt  of  justice :  and  as 
he  fouflri  that  Lord  Seymour,  whose  abilities  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit  he  chiefly  dreaded,  was  involving  himself  in  ruin  by 
his  rash  counsels,  he  was  determined  to  push  him  on  the 
precipice,  and  thereby  remove  the  .chief  obstacle  to  \aa  own 
projected  sreatness. 

When  Somerset  found  that  the  public  peace  was  endangered 
by  his  brother^s  seditious,  not  to  say  rebellious  schemes,  he 
was  the  more  easily  persuaded  by  Warwick  to  empby  the 
extent  of  royal  authority  against  him ;  and  afler  depriving  him 
of  the  office  of  admiral^  he  si^ed  a  warrant  for  committing 
him  to  the  Tower.  Some  of  his  accomplices  were  also  taken 
into  custody;  and  three  privy  counsellors,  being  sent  to 
examine  them,  made  a  report,  that  they  had  met  with  very 
full  and  important  discoveries.  Yet  still  the  protector  sus- 
pended the  blow,  and  showed  a  reluctancolo  rum  his  brother. 
ne  oflbred  to  desist  from  the  prosecution,  if  Seymour  would 
promise  him  a  cordial  reconciliation,  and,  renouncing  all 
ambitious  hopes,  be  contented  with  a  private  life,  and  retire  into 
the  country.  But  as  Seymour  made  no  other  answer  to  these 
friendly  ofiers  than  menaces  and  defiances,  he  ordered  a 
charge  to  be  dmwn  up  against  him,  consisting  of  thirty-three 
articles ;  *  and  the  whole  to  be  laid  before  the  privy  council. 
^t  b  pretended,  that  every  particular  was  so  incontestably 
proved,  both  by  witnesses  and  his  own  handwriting,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt;  yet  did  the  council  think  proper  to  go 
in  a  body  to  the  Tower,  in  order  more  fully  to  examine  the 
prisoner.  He  was  not  daunted  by  the  appearance :  he  boldly 
demanded  a  fair  trial ;  required  to  be  confronted  .with  the 
witnesses ;  desii^ed  that  the  charge  might  be  left  with  him,  in 
order  to  be  considered ;  and  refused  to  answer  any  interroga- 
tories by  which  he  might  aceuse  himself. 

It  k  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  what  is  pretended,  them 
must  have  been  some  deficiency  in  the  evidence  against  Sey- 
mour, when  such  demands,  founded  on  the  plainest  principles 
r  of  law  and  equity,  were  absolutely  rejected.  We  shall  indeed 
conclude,  if  we  carefully  examine  the  charge,  that  many  of 
the  articles  were,  general,  and  scarcely  capable  of  any  proof 
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Moy  of.  theift,  if  troQ,  susceptible  of  a  more  AiTomUe  inter- 
pretation;  and  Aat  ^ough,  on  ^  whole,  8e3nsiou1r  appears  to 
have  been  a  dangerous  subject,  he  had  not  advanced  far  in 
those  treasonable  projects  imputed  to  him.  -  The  chief  part  of 
his  actual  guilt  seems  to  have  consisted  in  some  unw^prantsbte 
practices  in  the  admiralty,  by  which  pirates  were  protected, 
and  illegal  impositior^  laid  upon  the  merchants. 

But  &e  administration  had  at  that  time  an  easy  instrumeiil 
of 'vengeance,  to  wit,  &6  parliament ;  and  needed  not  to  give 
themselves  any  concern  with  regard  either  to  &e  guilt  of  the 
persons  whom  they  prosecuted,  or  the  evidence  which  could 
be  produced  against  them.  A  session  of  parliament  being 
held,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Seymour  by  bill  oi 
attainder;  and  the  young  king  being  induced,  after  much 
solicitation,  to  give  his  consent  to  it,  a  considerable  weight  was 
put  on  his  approbation.  The  matter  was  first  laid  before  tlie 
upper  house ;  and  several  peers,  rising  up  in  their  places, 
gave  an  account  of  what  they  knew  concerning  Lord 
Seymour's  conduct,  and  his  criminal  words  or  aetiont 
[1549.]  These  narratives  were  received  as  undoubted  ev2- 
dence ;  and  though  the  prisoner  had  formeiiy  engaged  many 

~  friends  and  partisans  among  the  nobility,  no  one  had  either 
the  courage  or  equity  to  move,  that  he  might  be  heard  in  his 
defence,«diat  the  testimony  against  him  should  %e  delivered  tii 
a  legal  manner,  and  that  he  should  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses.  A  little  more  scruple  was  made  in  the  house  of 
conlmons:  there  were  even  some  members  who  oljjected 
against  the  whole  method  of  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder 
passed  in  absence;  and  insisted,  that  a  formal  trial  should  be 
given  to  every  man  before  his  condemnation.  But  when  a 
message  was  sent  by  the  king,  enjoining  the  house  to  proceed, 
and  oferihg  that  the  same  narratives  shouki  be  laki  before 
them  which  had  satisfied  the  peers,  (hey  were  easily  prevailed 
on  to  acquiesce.*  The  bill  passed  in  a  full  house.  Near 
four  hundred  voted  for  it ;  not  above  nine  or  ten  against  it.f 
The  sentence  was  soon  after  executed,  and  the  prisoner  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.    The  warrant  was  signed  by  Somer- 

'  set,  who  was  exposed  to  much  blame,  cm  account  of  the 
violence  of  these  proceedings.  The  altem^  of  the  admiral 
seem  chiefly  \o  have  been  levelled  against  his  brother's 
usurped  authority;    and   though  his  ambitious,  enterprising 
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tharaeter,  eocouimgod  by  a  marriage  with  the  lady  EHzabelh 
«night  have  endangered  the  public  tranquillity,  the  prudence* 
of  foreseeing  ovib  at  such  a  distance  was  deemed  too  great, 
and  the  remedy  was  plainly  lUegaL  It  could  only  be  said, 
that  this  bill  of  attainder  was  somewhat  more  tolerable  than 
the  preceding  ones,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  inured  for 
here,  at  least,  some  shadow  of  evidence  was  produced. 

All  the  considerable  business  transacted  this  session,  besides 
the  attainder  of  Lord  SeyoMMir,  regarded  ecclesiastical  a&iiB, 
which  were  now  the  cluef  object  of  attention  throughout  the 
nation.  A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  had  been 
appointed  by  the  council  to  compose  a  liturgy ;  and  they  bad 
executed  the  work  committed  to  them.  They  proceeded  with 
moderation  in  this  delicate  undertaking;  they  retained  as 
much  of  the  ancient  mass  as  the  principles  of  the  reformen 
would  permit :  they  indulged  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, which  90  naturally  takes  place  in  all  great  innovations : 
and  they  flattered  themselves,  that  they  luid  established  a 
service  in  which  every  denomination  of  Christians  might  with- 
out scruple  concur.  The  mass  had  always  been  celebrated 
^  Latin ;  a  practice  which  might  have  been  deemed  absurd, 
bad  it  not  been  found  useful  to  the  clergy,  by  impressing  the 
people  with  an  idea  of  some  mysterious  unknown  virtue  in 
those  rites,  and  by  checking  all  their  pretensions  to  be 
fiimiliariy  acquainted  with  their  religion.  But  as  the  reform- 
ers pretended  in  some  few  particulars  to  encourage  private 
judgment  in  the  laity,  the  translation  of  the  liturgy,  as  well  as 
of  the  Scriptures,  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  seengied  more  con- 
fomiable  to  the  genius  of  their  sect ;  and  this  innovation,  widi 
the  retrenching  of  prayers  to  saints,  and  of  some  supersti- 
tious ceremonies,  was  the  chief  difference  between  the  olo 
mass  and  the  new  liturgy.  The  parliament  established  this 
form  of  worship  in  all  the  churches,  and  ordained  a  uniformity 
to  be  observed  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies.* 

There  was  another  material  act  which  passed  this  seasion. 
Tho  former  canons  had  established  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ; 
and  though  this  practice  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  policy  of 
Ihe  ccHirt  of  Rome,  who  thought  that  the  ecclesiastics  would 
be  more  devoted  to  their  spiritual  head,  and  less  dependent 
on  the  civil  magistrate,  when  freed  from  the  powerful  tie  of 
wives  and  children,  yet  was  this  institution  much  forwarded 
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hy  iStuB  prioeiples  6f  superstition  inherent  in  human  nature, 
lliese  principles  had  rendered  the  panegyrics  on  an  inviolate 
chastity  so  frequent  among  the  ancient  fathers,  long  before 
the  establishment  of  celibacy.  And  even  this  pailiamcnt, 
though  they  enacted  ^  law  permitting  the  marriage  of  priests, 
yet  confess  in  the  preamble,  '*  that  it  were  better  for  priests 
and  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  live  chaste  and  without 
marriage,  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  they  would  of  them* 
selves  abstain.^^  The  inconveniences  which  had  arisen  from 
the  compelling  of  chastity .  and  the  prohibiting  of  marriage, 
are- the  reasons  assigned  for  indulging  a  liberty  in  this  particu- 
lar.* The  ideas  of  penance  also  were  so  much  retained  iu 
other  particulars,  that  an  act  of  parliament  passed,  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  flesh  meat  dunng  Lent  and  other  times  of 
abstinence.f 

The  principal  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  religion 
were  now  abolished,  and  the  reformation,  such  as  it  is  enjoyed 
at  present,  was  almost  entirely  completed  in  England,  but 
the  doctrine  of  th^  real  presence,  though  tacitly  condemned 
by  the  new  communion  service,  and  by  the  abolition  of  many 
ancient  rites,  still  retained  some  hold  on  the  minds  of  men ; 
and  it  was  the  last  doctrine  of  Popery  that  was  wholly  aban* 
doned  by  the  people.|:  The  great  attachment  of  the  late  king 
to  that  tenet  might,  in  part,  be  the  ground  of  this  obstinacy : 
but  the  chief  cause  was  really  the  extreme  absurdity  of  the 
principle  itself,  and  the  profound  veneration,  which,  of  course, 
it  impressed  on  the  imagination.  The  priests,  likewise,  were 
much  inclined  to  favor  an  opinion  which  attributed  to  them  so 
miraculous  a  power ;  and  the  people,  who  believed  that  they 
mirticipated  of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  their  Savior,  were 
loath  to  renounce  so  extraordinary,  and,  as  they  imagined,  so 
salutary  a  privilege.  The  general  attachment  to  this  dogma 
was  so  violent,  that  the  Lutherans,  notwithstanding  their  sep- 
aration from  Rome,  had  thought  proper,  under  another  name, 
still  to  retam  it ;  and  the  Catholic  preachers  in  England,  when 
restrained  in  all  other  particulars,  could  not  forbear,  on  every 
occasion,  inculcating  that  tenet.  Bonner,  for  this  offence, 
among  others,  had  been  tried  by  the  council,  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  see,  and  had  been  committed  to  custody.  Gar- 
dinei,  also,  who  had  recovesred  his  liberty,  appeared  anew 

•  S  nd  8  Edward  VI.  cap.  21. 
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CBfmot(«7  to  the  authori^  whieh  e^tablitbed  tlie  Ute  mnoivp- 
tions;  and  he  seemed  willing  to  countenance  that  opinioa, 
much  favored  by  all  the  English  Catholics,  that  the  king  was 
indeed  supreme  head  of  the  church,  but  not  the  council  during 
a  minorit3\  Having  declined  to  give  full  8atisfacti9n  on  otitis 
head,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  further 
Effects  of  the  counciPs  dbpleasure. 

These  severities,  being  exercised  on  men  possessed  of  office 
and  authority,  seemed  in  that  a^e  a  necessary  policy,  in  order 
to  enforce  a  uniformity  in  public  worship  and  disciplme ;  but 
there  were  other  instances  of  persecution,  derived  from  no 
origin  but  the  bigotry  of  theologians ;  a  malady  which  seems 
almost  incurable.  Though  the  Protestant  divines  had  ven- 
tured to  renounce  opinions  deemed  certain  during  many  ages, 
they  regarded,  in  their  turn,  the  new  system  as  s«»  certain, 
that  they  would  staffer  no  contradiction  with  regard  to  it ;  and 
.they  were  ready  to  burn  in  the  same  flames  from  which  they 
themselves  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  every  one  that  had  the 
assurance  to  difier  from  Uiem.  A  commission,  by  act  of 
council,  was  granted  to  the  primate  ^and  some  others,  to 
examine  and  search  after  all  Anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contem- 
ners of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.*  The  commissioners 
were  enjoined  to  reclaim  them,  if  possible ;  to  impose  penance 
on  them,  and  to  give  them  absolution ;  or,  i^  these  criminals 
were  obstinate,  to  excommunicate  and  imprison  them,  and  to 
deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  arm :  and  in  the  execution  of 
this  chargCi  they  were  not  bound  to  observe  the  ordinary 
methods  of  trial ;  the  forms  of  law  were  dispensed  with  ;  and 
if  any  statutes  happened  to  interfere  with  the  powers  in  the 
jcommission,  they  were  overruled  and  abrogated  by  the  coun- 
cil. Some  tradesmen  in  London  were  brought  before  these 
commissioners,  and  were  accused  of  maintaining,  among  other 
opinions,  that  a  man  regenerate  could  not  sin,  and  that,  though 
the  outward  man  might  offend,  the  inward  was  incapable 
of  all  guilt.  They  were  prevailed  on  to  abjure,  and  were  dis- 
missed. But  there  was  a  woman  accused  of  hereticaUpravity, 
called  Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  so  pertinacious, 
that  the  commissioners  could  make  no  impression  upon  her. 
Ilei  doctrine  was,  "  that  Christ  was  not  trulj  incarnate  of  the 
Virgin,  whose  flesh,  being  the  outward  man.  was  sinfuUy 
begotten,  and  born  in*  sin,  and,  consequently,  he  could  take 
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BODe  <^  it ;  but  die  Word,  by  the  consent  of  the  mward  man 
of  the  Virgin,  was  made  fiesh.^'  *  This  opinion,  it  would 
seem,  is  not  orthodox  ;  and  there  was  a  necessity  for  deliver- 
ing the  woman  to  the  flames  for  maintaining  it.  But  the 
young  king,  though  in  such  tender  years,  had  more  sense  than 
all  his  counsellors  and  preceptors;  and  he  long  refused  to 
sign  the  warrant  for  her  execution.  Cranmer  was  employed 
to  persuade  him  to  compliance ;  and  he  said,  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  errors  in  other  points  of  divinity, 
and  those  which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  apostles* 
sreed :- these  latter  were  impieties  against  God,  which  the 
prince,  being  God^s  deputy,  ought  to  repress,  in  like  manner, 
as  inferior  magistrates  were  bound  to  punish  offences  against 
the  king's  person.  Edward,  overcome  by  importunity,  at  last 
submitted,  though  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  told  Cran- 
mer, that  if  any  wrong  were  done,  the  guilt  should  lie  entirely 
on  his  head.  The  primate,  afler  making  a  new  effort  to 
reclaim  the  woman  from  her  errors,  and  finding  her  obstinate 
ftgainst  all  his  arguments,  at  last  committed  her  to  the  flames. 
Some  time  after,  a  Dutchman,  called  Van  Paris,  accused  of 
the  heresy  which  has  received  the  name  of  Arianism,  was 
condemned  to  the  same  punishment.  He  suffered  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  he  hugged  and  caressed  the  fagots  that 
were  consumm|;  him ;  a  species  of  frenzy  of  which  there  is 
more  than  one  instance  among  the  martyrs  of  that  age.t 

These  rigorous  methods  of  proceeding  soon  brought  the 
whole  nation  to  a  conformity,  seeming  or  real,  with  the  new 
doctrine  and  the  new  liturgy.  The  lady  Mary  alone  contin- 
ued to  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  refused  to  admit  the  estab- 
lished mod^  of  worship.  When  pressed  and  menaced  on 
this  head,  she  applied  to  *Sb  emperor,  who,  using  his  interest 
with  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  the  English  ambassador,  procured  hei 
m  temporary  connivance  from  the  council.} 

•  Bumet*  YoL  u.  coll.  35.    Strype's  Mem.  Granm.  p.  18 L 
t  Burnet,  voL  ii.  p.  112.    Strype's  Mem.  Cranm.  p.  181. 
{  Heylin,  p.  102.    ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

EDWAKD.  VI. 

[1549.1  There  is  no  abuse  so  great  in  civil  society,  as  noi 
to  be  attended  with  a  variety  of  beneficial  consequences ;  and 
in  the  beginnings  of  reformation,  the  loss  of  these  advantages 
is  always  felt  very  sensibly,  while  the  benefit  resulting  from 
the  change  is  the  slow  effect  of  time,  and  is  seldom  perceived 
by  the  bulk  of  a  nation.  Scarce  any  institution  can  be  ima- 
gined less  favorable,  in  the  main,  to  the  interests  of  mankind 
than  that  of  monks  and  friars;  yet  was  it  followed  bynumy 
good  effects,  which,  having  ceased  by  the  suppression  of  moor 
asteries,  were  much  regretted  by  the  people  of  Bngland.  The 
monks,  always  residing  in  their  convents,  in  the  centre  of 
their  estates,  spent  their  money  in  the  provinces  and  among 
their  tenants,  afforded  a  ready  market  for  commodities,  were 
a  sure  resource  to  the  poor  and  indigent ;  and  though  tbeir 
hospitality  and  charity  gave  but  too  much  encouragement  to 
idleness,  and  prevented  the  increase  of  public  riches,  yet  did 
it  provide  to  many  a  relief  from  the  extreme  pressures  of  want 
and  necessity.  It  is  also  observable,  that  as  the  friars  were 
limited  by  the  rules  of  their  institution  to  a  certain  mode  of  liv- 
ing, they  had  not  equal  motives  for  extortion  with  other  men ; 
and  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  England,  as  they 
still  are  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  best  and  most  indul- 
gent landlords.  The  abbots  and  priors  were  permitted  to  give 
leases  at  an  under-value,  and  to  receive  in  return  a  large 
present  from  the  tenant,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still  prac- 
tised by  the  bishops  and  colleges.  But  when  the  abbey  lands 
were  distributed  among  the  principal  nobility  and  courtiers,  they 
fell  under  a  different  management :  the  rents  of  farms  were 
raised,  while  the  tenants  found  not  the  same  facilijty  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  produce  ;  the  money  was  oflen  spent  in  the  capi- 
tal,  and  the  farmers,  living  at  a  distance,  were  exposed  to 
ippresflion  from  their  haw  masters,  or  to  the  stiU  greatpr 
mpocity  of  the  stewwdii. 
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These  grievances  of  the  common  people  were  at  that  tJttm 
heightened  by  other  causes.  The  arts  of  manufacture  were 
much  more  advanced  in  other  European  countries  than  in 
England  ;  and  even  in  England  these  arts  had  made  greater 
progress  than  the  knowledge  of  agriculture ;  a  profession  whichi 
of  all  mechanical  employments,  requires  the  most  reflection 
and  experience.  A  great  demand  arose  for  wool  both  abroad 
and  at  home :  pasturage  was  found  more  profitable  than 
unskilful  tillage  :  whole  estates  were  laid  w^te  by  enclosures : 
the  tenants,  regarded  as  a  useless  burden,  were  expelled  their 
habitations  {  even  the  cottagers,  deprived  of  the  commons  on 
which  they  formerly  fed  their  cattle,  were  reduced  to  misery ; 
and  a  decay  of  people,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  the  former 
plenty,  was  remarked  in  the  kingdom.*  This  grievance  was 
now  of  an  old  date,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  alluding  to  it, 
observes  in  his  Utopia,  that  a  sheep  had  become  in  England  a 
more  ravenous  animal  than  a  lion  or  wolf,  and  devoured  whole 
villages,  cities,  and  provinces. 

T^  general  increase,  also,  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe, 
aAer  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  had  a  tendency  to 
inflame  these  complaints.  The  growing  demand  in  the  more 
commercial  countries  had  heightened  every  where  the  price 
of  commodities,  which  could  easily  be  transported  thither ;  but 
in  England,  the  labor  of  men,  who  could  not  so  easily  change 
their  habitation,  still  remained  nearly  at  the  ancient  rates, 
and  the  poor  complained  that  they  could  no  longer  gain  a 
subsistence  by  their  industry.  It  was  by  an  addition  alone 
of  toil  and  application  they  were  enabled  to  procure  a  main- 
tenance ;  and  though  this  increase  of  industry  was  at  last  the 
effect  of  the  present  situation,  and  an  effect  beneficial  to 
society,  yet  was  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  shake  off*  their 
former  habits  of  indolence ;  and  nothing  but  necessity  cuuld 
compel  them  to  such  an  exertion  of  their  faculties. 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  profusion  of  Henry 
Vin.  had  reduced  him,  notwithstanding  his  rapacity,  to  such 
diflliculties,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  remedy*  a  present 
necessity  by  the  pernicious  expedient  of  debasing  the  coin  ; 
and  the  wars  in  which  the  protector  had  been  involved,  had 
induced  him  to  carry  still  further  the  same  abuse.  The  usual 
consequences  ensued :  the  good  specie  was  hoarded  or  ex- 
Dorted ;  base  metal  was  coined  at  home,  or  imported  from 
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abroad  in  gieat  abundance ;  tbe  common  people,  who  reewtH 
their  wages  in  it,  could  not  purchase  commodities  at  the 
usual  rates :  a  universal  diffidence  and  stagnation  gf  conunerce 
took  place ;  and  loud  complaints  w^re  heard  in  eveiy  part  of 
Englapd. 

The  protector,  who  loved  popularity,  and  pitied  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  people,  encouraged  these  complaints  by  his  en- 
deavors to  redress  them.  He  appointed  a  commissi^Mi  for 
making  inquiry  concerning  enclosures ;  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation, ordering  all  late  enclosures  to  be  laid  open  by  a  day 
appointed.  The  populace,'  meeting  with  such  countenance 
from  government,  began  to  rise- in  several  places,  and  to  com- 
mit disorders ;  but  were  quieted  by  remonstrances  and  per- 
suasion. In  order  to  give  them  greater  satbfaction,  Som^iset 
appointed  new  commissioners,  whom  he  sent  every  where, 
with  an  unlimited  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
about  enclosures,  highways,  and  cottages.*  As  this  commis- 
sion was  disagreeable  to  the  gentry  and  nobility,  they  stig- 
matized it  as  arbitrary  and  illegal ;  and  the  common  people, 
fearing  it  would  be  eluded,  and  being  impatient  for  imflkediate 
redress,  could  no  longer  contain  their  fury,  but  sought  for  a 
remedy  by  force  of  arms.  The  rising  began  at  once  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  England,  as  if  a  universal  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  by  the  commonalty.  The  rebels  in  Wiltshire  were 
dispersed  by  Sir  William  Herbert :  those  in  the  neighboring 
■  counties,  Oxford  and  Glocester,  by  Lord  Gray,  of  Wilton. 
Many  of  the  rioters  were  killed  in  the  field:  others  were 
executed  by  martial  law.  The  commotions  in  Hampshire, 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  other  counties,  were  quieted  by  gentler 
expedients;  but  the  disorders  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk 
threatened  more  dangerous  consequences. 

The  commonalty  in  Devonshire  began  with  the  usual  com- 
plaints against  enclosures  and  against  oppressions  from  the 
gentry ;  but  the  parish  priest  of  Sampford  Courtenay  had  the 
address  to  give  their  discontent  a  direction  towards  religioa  * 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  in  the  present  emergencnr, 
made  the  insurrection  immediately  appear  formidable,  in 
other  counties,  the  gentry  had  kept  closely  united  with  gov- 
ernment ;  but  here  many  of  them  took  part  with  the  populace  ; 
among  others,  Humphrey  Arundel,  governor  of  St.  MichaePs 
Mount.    The  rioters  were  brought  into  the  form  of  a  regular 
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tnny^  which  amounted  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand*  Lord 
£us8el  had  been  sent  against  them  at  the  head  of  a  smaD 
force ;  but  finding  himself  too  weak  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field,  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and  begjan  to  negotiate  with  them; 
in  hopes  of  eluding  their  fury  by  delay,  and  of  dispersing 
them  by  the  difSculty  of  their  subsisting  in  a  body.  Their 
demands  were,  that  the  mass  should  be  restored,  Jialf  of  the 
abbey  lands  resumed,  the  law  of  the  six  articles  executed|. 
boly  water  and  holy  bread  respected,  and  all  other  particular 
grievances  redressed.*  l^e  council,  to  whom  Russel  tran»> 
mitted  these  demands,  sent  a  haughty  answer;  commanded 
the  rebels  to  disperse,  and  promised  them  pardon  upon  their 
immediate  submission.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  they 
marched  to  Exeter,  carrying  before  them  crosses,  banners^ 
holy  water,  candlesticks,  and  other  implements  of  ancient 
superstition  ;  together  with  the  host,  which  they  covered  with 
a  canopy .t  The  citizens  of  Exeter  shut  their  gates  ;  and  the 
rebels,  as  they  had  to  cannon,  endeavored  to  take  the  place, 
first  by  scalade,  then  by  mining  ;  but  were  repulsed  in  every 
attempt.  Russel  meanwhile  lay  at  Honiton,  till  reenforced 
by  Sir  William  Herbert  and  Lord  Gray  with  some  Grerman 
horse,  and  some  Italian  arquebusiers  under  Battista  Spinola. 
He  then  Tesolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Exeter,  which  was 
now  reduced  to  extremities.  He  attacked  the  rebels,  drove 
them  from  all  tlieir  posts,  did  great  execution  upon  them,  both 
IQ  the  action  and  pursuit^  and  took  many  prisoners.  Arunde) 
^and  die  other  leaders  were  sent  to  London,  tried,  and  executed. 
Many  of  the  inferior  sort  were  put  to  death  by  martial  law  :  ^ 
the  vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  principal  incendiaries, 
was  hanged  on  the  top  of  his  own  steeple,  arrayed  in  hit 
Popish  weeds,  with  his  beads  at  his  girdle. || 

The  insurrection  in  Norfolk  rose  to  a  still  greater  height, 
and  was  attended  with  greater  acts  of  violence.  The  nopuf 
iace  were  at  first  excited,  as  in  other  places,  by  complaints 
against  enclosures;  but  finding  their  numbers  amount  to 
twenty  thousand,  they  grew  insolent,  and  proceeded  to  more 
exorbitant  pretensions.     They  required  the  suppression  of  the 

♦  Harvard,  p.  292.    Holingshed,   p.  1003.    Fox,  vol.  ii.  p    066 
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g^Qtrj,  die  plsenig  of  new  couoseTlora  about  the  king,  and  the 
reestablishment  or  the  ancient  rites.  One  Ket,  a  tanner,  had 
assumed  the  government  over  them ;  and  he  exercised  his 
authority  with  the  utmost  arrogance  and  outnige.  Having 
taken  possession  of  Moushold  Hill  near  Norwich,  he  erected 
his  tribunal  under  nn  old  oak,  thence  called  the  oak  of  refor- 
mation ;  and  summoning  the  gentry  to  appear  before  him,  he 
gave  such  decrees  as  might  1)e  expected  from  his  cfaaractei 
and  situation.  The  marquis  of  Northampton  was  first  ordered 
against  him ;  but  met  with  a  repulse  in  an  action,  where  Lord 
Sheffield  was  killed.*  The  protector  affected  popularity,  and 
eared  not  to  appear  in  person  against  the  rebels ;  he  therefore 
sent  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men, 
levied  for  the  wars  against  Scotland  ;  and  he  thereby  afforded 
his  mortal  enemy  an  opportunity  of  increasing  his  reputation, 
and  character.  Warwick,  having  tried  some  skirmishes  with 
^e  rebels,  at  last  made  a  general  attack  upon  them,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  Two  thousand  fell  in  the  action  and  pursuit: 
Ket  was  hanged  at  Norwich  Castle,  nine*  of  his  followers  on 
the  boughs  of  the  oak  of  reformation ;  and  the  insurrection 
was  entirely  suppressed.  Some  rebels  in  Yorkshire,  learning 
the  fate  of  their  companions,  accepted  the  offers  of  pardon, 
and  threw  down  their  arms.  A  general  indemnity  was  soon 
after  published  by  the  protector.f 

But  though  the  insurrections  were  thus  quickly  subdued  in 
England,  and  no  traces  of  them  seemed  to  remain,  they 
were  attended  with  bad  consequences  to  the  foreign  interesto 
of  the  nation.  The  forces  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  which 
Bfiight  have  made  a  great  impression  on  Scodand,  weie 
diverted  from  that  enterprise ;  ai^d  the  French  general  ht^d 
leisure  to  reduce  that  country  to  some  settlement  and  com- 
Pjosure.  He  took  the  fortress  of  Broughty,  and  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword.  He  straitened  the  English  at  Haddington ; 
and  though  Lord  Dacres  was  enabled  to  throw  relief  into  ^ 
place,  and  to  reenforce  the  garrison,  it  wlets  found  at  last  very 
chargeable,  and  even  impracticable,  to  keep  possession  of  that 
fortress.  The  whole  country  in  the  neighborhood  was  hM 
waste  by  the  inroads  both  of  the  S^ols  and  English,  and  could 
afford  no  supply  to  the  garrison :  the  place  lay  above  thirty 
miles  from  the  borders ;  so  that  a  regular  army  was  neceasaiy 
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to  escort  any  provisions  thither :  and  as  the  plague  had  broken 

out  among  the  troops,  they  perished  daily,  and  were  reduced  * 
to  a, state  of  great  weakness.     For  these  reasons,  orders  were 
given  to  dismantle  fladdington,  and  to  convey  the  artillery 
and  garrison  to  Berwick ;  and  the  earl  of  Rutland,  now  cre- 
ated warden  of  the  east  marches,  executed  the  orders. 

The  kingof  France  also  took  advantage  of  the  distractions 
among  the  English,  and  made  an  attempt  to  recover  BoulognOt 
and  that  territory  which  Henry  VIII.  had  conquered  from 
France.  On  other  pretences,  he  assembled  an  army,  and, 
falling  suddenly  upon  the  Boulonnois,  took  the  castles  of  Sel« 
laque.  Blackness,  and  Ambleteuse,  though  well  supplied  with 
garrisons,  ammunition,  and  provisions.*  He  endeavored  to 
surprise  Boulenberg,  and  was  repulsed  ;  but  the  garrison,»not 
thinking  the  place  tenable  after  the'  loss  of  the  other  fortresses, 
destroyed,  the  works,  and  reti^pd  to  Boulogne.  The  rains, 
which  fell  ui  great  abundance  during  the  autumn,  and  a  pesti- 
lential distemper  which  broke  out  in  the  French  camp,  deprived 
Henry  of  all  hopes  of  success  against  Boulogne  itself ;  and  he 
retired  to  Paris.t  He  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gras- 
par  de  Coligny,  lord  of  Chatillon,  so  famous  afterwards  by  the 
name  (^  Admiral  Coligny;  and  he  gave  him  orders  to  form 
the  siege  early  in  the  spring.  The  active  disposition  of  this 
general  engaged  him  to  make,  during  the  wmter,  several 
attempts  against  the  place ;  but  they  all  proved  unsuccessful. 

Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and  galleys, 
endeavpred  to  make  a  descent  on  Jersey ;  but  meeting  there 
with  an  English  fleet,  he  conmienced  an  action,  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  decisive,  since  the  historians  of  the  two 
nations  differ  in  their  account  of  the  event.| 

As  soon  as  the  French  war  broke  out,  the  protector  endeav- 
ored to  fortify  himself  with  the  alliance  of  the  emperor ;  and 
he  sent  over  Secretary  Paget  to  Brussels,  where  Charles  then 
kept  court,  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  the  resident 
ambassador,  in  this  negotiation.  But  iiiat  prince  had  formed 
a  design  of  extending  his  dominions  by  acting  the  part  of 
champion  for  the  Catholic  religion;  and  though  extremely 
desirous  of  accepting  the  English  alliance  against  France,  his 
eapital  enemy,  he  thought  it  unsuitable  to  his  other  pretensbns 
to  enter  into  strict  confederacy  with- a  nation  which  had  broken 
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oiT  all  connections  with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  therefbro 
declined  the  advances  of  friendship  from  England,  and  eluded 
the  applications  of  the  ambassadors.  An  exact  account  is 
preserved  of  this  negotiation  in  a  letter  of  Hobby's  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  emperor,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Eng- 
lish ministers,  asserted,  that  the  prerogatives  of  a  king  of 
England  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  a  king  of  Fiance .• 
Burnet,  who  preserves  this  letter, subjoins,  as  a  paral  lei  instance, 
that  one  objection  which  the  Scots  made  to  marrying  their 
f^ueen  with  Edward  was,  that  all  their  privileges  wouki  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  great  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  Eog- 
land.t 

Somerset,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  emperor,  was 
inctined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Prance  and  Scotland  ;  and 
besides  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  such  ruiit* 
ous  wars,  he  thought  that  ther^  no  longer  remained  any  object 
of  hostility.  The  Scots  had  sent  away  their  qOeeo  ;  aa<f 
could  not,  if  ever  so  much  inclined,  complete  the  marriage 
contracted  with  Edward ;  and  as  Henry  VlII,  had  stipulated 
to  restore  Boulogne  in  1554,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  small 
moment  to  anticipate  a  few  years  the  execution  of  die  tr^ty. 
But  when  he  proposed  these  reasons  to  the  council,  he  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  his  enemies ;  who,  seeing  him 
unable  to  support  the  war,  were  determined,  for  that  very 
reason,  to  oppose  all  proposals  for  a  pacification.  The  fac- 
tions ran  high  in  the  court  of  England ;  and  matters  wers 
drawing  to  an  issue  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  proteetor. 

After  Somerset  obtained  the  patent  investing  him  with  rega! 
authority,  be  no  longer  paid  any  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
other  executors  and  counsellors ;  and  being  elated  with  his 
high  dignity,  as  well  as  with  his  victory  at  Pinkey,  he  thought 
Aat  every  one  ought,  in  every  thing,  to  yield  to  his  sentiments. 
All  those  who  were  nol  entirely  devoted  to  him  were  sure  to 
be  neglected ;  whoever  opposed  his  will  deceived  marics  of 
anger  or  contempt ;  |  and  while  he  showed  a  resolution  to 
govern  every  thing,  his  capacity  appeared  not  in  any  respect 
proportioned  to  his  ambition.  Warwick,  more  subtle  and  art- 
All,  covered  more  exorbitant  views  under  fairer  aj^pearances ; 
lind  having  associated  himself  with  Southampton,  who  had 
be^n  readmitted  into  the  councii,  he  formed  a  strong  party 
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who  vwn  detmmiieA  to  free  fteomlves  ftom  tte  ihveqr 
imposed  mi  them  by  the  protector. 

The  laalecontent  eounsellora  foaad  the  dispotntioa  «f  the 
nation  favorable  to  their  designs.  Tho  nobility  and  gentry 
were  ui. general  displeased  with  the  preference  which  Somer* 
set  seemed  to  have  given  to  the  people ;  and  as  they  ascribed 
all  the  insults  to  which  they  had  been  lately  exposed  to  his 
prociastination,  and  to  the  countenance  shown  to  the  multitude, 
they  apprehended  a  leoewd  of  the  same  disorders  from  his 
j>resent  affectation  of  popularity.  He  had  erected  a  court  of 
xequests  in  his  own  house  for  the  relief  of  the  people,*  and 
he  interposed  with  the  judges  in  their  behalf;  a  measure  which 
might  be  deemed  illegal,  if  any  exertion  of  prerogative  at 
,that  time  could  with  certainty  deserve  ^t  appellation.  And 
tlHs  attempt,  which  was  a  stretch  of  power,  seemed  the  mors 
impolitic,  because  it  disgusted  the  noUes,  the  surest  support 
of  monarchical  authority. 

,  But  though  Somerset  QOurled  the  people,  the  interest  which 
he  had  formed  with  them  was  in  no  degree  answeraUe  to  his 
ej^>ectations;  The  Catholic  pi^  who  retained  infioence  with 
the  lower  ranks,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and  took  advan- 
t^ige  of  every  opportuni^  to  decry  his  cciiduct.  The  attain- 
der and  execution  of  his  toother  bore  an  odious  aspect:  the 
introduction  of  foreign  teqps  into  the  kingdom  was  repre* 
sented  in  invidious  colors:  the  great  estate  which  he  had 
suddenly  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  church  and  of  the 
crowns,  rendered  him  obnoxious ;  and  the  palace  which  he  was 
building  m  the  Strand,  served  by  its  magnifeenee,  and  still 
more  by  other  circumstances  which  attended  it^  to  expose  him 
to  the  censure  of  the  public.  The  parish  church  of  St*  Mary, 
with  three  bishops^  houses,  was  puUed  down,  in  order  to  furni^ 
j^ratund  and  materials  for  this  structure :  not  content  with  that 
eaerilege,  an  attempt  was  made,  to  demolish  St.  Margaret^s, 
Westminster,  and  to  employ  the  stones  to  the  same  purpose ; 
hit  the  parishk>ners  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  chased  away  &e 

rtector^s  tradesmen.    He  then  laid  his  hands  on  )k  chapel  in 
PauPs  churchyard,  with  a  cl<Hster  and  chamel-bouse  be- 
longing to  it ;  and  these  edifices,  together  with  a  church  of 
^L^John  of  Jerusalem,  w^  made  use  of  to  nuse  his  palace. 
'  What  Tendered  the  matter  rmxc9  odious  to  the  people  was,  that 
the  tombs  and  other  monuments  of  the  dead  were  defaeed{ 
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«f|d  4m  hoam^  beifig  iAIftkA  BiW^y,  wevtd  tert^fl^  iMfediMC^ 
srated  ground.* 

AH^^ese  imprudenoes  wete  i^mai^Md  byScmievset^  ene-. 
mies,  who  resolved  to  take  advimtftge«f  ^em.  Lord  6t  John^ 
premdent  of  the  eotmcA,  the  eftrto  of  WanHckjBcHillimB^tcR}, 
and  Anmd^,  with  five  tneitihers  mord,  nM»t  at  Ely  ^inise, 
and,  a^nimidg  to  thetntekies  the  whole  po^er  cK  the  ceunciH 
began  to  act  independeHtl)F>^  the  pfOtedter,  >irhom  tliey  rep* 
reseoted  as  the  author  of  every  public  gifevanee^Dd  misfitf^ 
tvine.  They  wvote  letters  to  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  m 
England,  iitformihig  them  of  the  preseot  iiii^asure8,and  f^^Buif' 
ing  their  assistance :  tiiey  sent  for  the  Mayor  m4  afdertneh 
of  LcHidon,  B&d'  enjoiiied  them  1o  obey  their  ^Miieiift^  withoitt 
regard  to  any  ccmtfaiyerdesa  whic^  tliey  might  9>ec«lve  jfrem 
the  duke  of  SomerMft.  They  teid  the  •tiftHie  inj^Aiotions  -eb  iitib 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  e^kfjvessed  his  tetoc^iyCkHi  fo  coin- 
ply  with  them.  Next  day,  Rich,  lovd  clnaie^Dor,  ike  moHqulB 
«f  Nor^ampton,  the  earl  of  ShM^sr^bttry^^Str  l^homas  Ch^aiey, 
6hr  John  €iage.  Sir  Ralf^  da^is  and  ChieiP  Jnstioe  Moaftigas, 
joined  the  malecontetrt  <;oiinBellors ;  and  every  iii^mig  bcwe  s 
4>ad  aspect  for  the  pmlectorV  auli^rll|y.  iSeeiretaiy  Petrs, 
whom  he  had  seiit  to  treat  witli  iie  eouucQ^  ralher  clHjse  «d 
lemain  with  them:  the  eomKum  ooiiiieil  «if  ihe  tsit^^  toeing 
•applied  to,  dedto^d  with  ioie  voioe  their  iij)pfobK^4iii  ef  tbe 
new  measures,  and  their  vescdiilioA  of  sapporaig  ^e»i.f 

As  soon  as  the  protector  iheard  of  tile  ^feei^iaii^of  ^die  «m»> 
«elic»s,  he  rsMovwEl  te  king  ^K»m  iimntipeCDti  Ooint^"Wliffii»  lis 
then  resided^  ito  the  Cksde  of  Wiodftsr ;  Md  tlurfkillig  hii^  M^mit 
«nd  servants,  stenrad  siHolute  tO'deteid  himsdf  agsiost  utt.ltt 
enemies.  BtM  iobdiiig  dmit  no  man  of  HKiiik,  esreo^OrtiaiiMr 
«nd  P^t,«edlie»edte  4)hE&, {that !^e ^leople  iSd  mHioaeM  hm 
«ummoBs,  thatt  dieeit;r«tHl  Tlnver  IomI  4^!^bBaf^9fit»mia^ 
that  even  his  best  fennifls  thad  ideaerted  Mm,  Ins  iastitli  iK^es 
*Qf  wiccess,  and  hegtda  ttrayipiy  ^o  Ins-csiemi^  €or  ^aardms  afid 
•ibrg^v^ess.  No  ^sooner  imB  diis  despottdavey  nowih  tiMki 
«fiLord  Russel,  Sir  John  Bakery  speaker  «f  f&^e  hoMe  of  ODVh 
«ions,  mad  thMe  H^odaselloiis  moves'  wito  iotd  hitii«rto«rQ«iaiiied 
OButofs,  joinea  'die  pSBtty  of  Warwidc,  whcxm  eiteiy  one  wnam 
.TOgsrded  as^fluater*  The  ooancd  inibRQttd  like  ptafaUa,  t^ 
;procMnation,tif  ijteir  ae«ks» 
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princccaelB  Mifeyttikl  Bliaakedi  i&ike  miake  pwrpote ;  and  thef 
made  ikdclfesUes  to  the  kingy  in  which,  aAer  the  humblest  pit>t- 
eslatioBs  df  4ttty««kd  tebmiiseioB,  they  mfirnned  him  that  they 
were  the  eoilDcil  appotnled  hy  hk  lather  ibr  the  goyemcneKittif 
the  kiofdmid  -duting  his  cftiaonty ;  that  they  Y»d  ohesoi  tbo 
4iike  of  Someraet  ptolectof ,  ufideF  the  ei^press  eooditioa  that 
'  heshooid  gdide^  himself  1^  their  ad¥ice  and  dtteotion ;  that  he 
^hftd  uauppted  llie  w^hole  aii^rity,and  had  neglected,  aod  even 
i&eVefy  thing  Q|)posed,  their  eountel ;  that  h^  had  proceeded 
•IQ  that  height  €f  protM^mpitioa,  as  to  levy  fiMroe^i  against  theia, 
«i9fd  placis  these  foreeii  ahout  W  isois^esty^s  porscNi :  they  there- 
fore begged  that  4hey  might  he^'admitted  to  his  royal  fnresefiee« 
tiiat  he,  would  he  pleaeed  to  Tettsore  tihesa  to  lus  ccffifidanee,  askl 
4hat  Somerset's  setvaotto  nsu^t  be  dkiinissed.     Their  request 
was  coin(]4ied  w^i :  Saimonetoi^kalated  oo^ylbr getttie  treat- 
ment, which  was  promised  him.     He  was,  however,  aesit  to  the 
Tower,^  iN^th  some  of  hie  Mends  and  partisans,  amoog  whom 
was  Cecily  aRerwards  so  andch  distingQtshed.     Articdee  of  tn- 
^ietmeUt  were  exldbitod  ckgainst  him ;  t  of  which  the  chief,  at 
least  the  heat  lbylided,is  l&is  twunpatkiii  of  the  govermnent,  aad 
hk  taking  iiito  his  own  hands  the  whole  adnuiibtratbn  of 
aiaits.     The  ^ianse  of  his  pat^it,  which  invei^d  him  w^ 
<&hsolute  power,  «nlif»ited  by  a^  law,  was  achrer  objected  to 
him;  plaiz^  beoonse,  acoording  to  the  s^itimerits  of  these 
-lifiies^  that  power  was  ia  some  degrbe  iiavdhred  m  4fae  veiy  idea 
.of  r«(gal  aruthority* 

The  Ca&olies  we^  ofetMnely  elatod  wi^  this  «evol»6eB ; 

aad  as  they  liad  aM^rilh^d  9U  th^  kle  iiloovdtioto  to  Somcmetls 

««thori^,  l^ely  hdped^that  his'^I  would  pvepat^  the  i«rcy  for  tlto 

tpeCiini  of  ih^  ancient  IfeKgion.    BhI  Warwick,  who  now  here 

^«hief  sway  tii  the  tx>tificil,  was  entifely  iiidifiereat  with  regard 

to  ail  t^ese  >poims  of  dotttaKwersy .;  and  finding  that  the  pnaei- 

'^tes  of  the  irefoittiatieB  Aaiad  eimk  deeper  into  Edwasd^s  miad 

tiiftn  to  be  easily  eradabated,  he  wns  detormmed  to  comply 

with  '^e  yoimg  ;prifiee%  inclinations,  -and  tiot  to  haeiurd  his 

•4Merw«acqfiired  power  by  Hay  d^d«g&retis  «cito]?p(rise.    He  took 

^eare  veiy  early  to  a^presls  his  isttonticHis  of  sUppoftLag  the 

reformation ;  and  he  tiirew  such  discouragements  on  Seutil- 

>mpton,  who  tfteod  at  ^the  hetf d  t^  the  Rooianists,  and  whom  he 

eoimidered  «s^idaBgd9ous  ivral,  that  thtit  high-spin  tod  aoblo« 
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nan  retired  horn  tbe  council,  and  soon  after  died  from  vexa* 
tion  and  disappointment.  The  other  coanseHors,  who  had 
concurred  in  the  revolution,  received  their  reward  hy  promo- 
tions and  new  honors.  Russel  was  created  earl  of  Bedford : 
the  marquis  of  Nqrthampton  obtained  the  office  of  great  cham- 
berlain ;  and  Lord  Wentworth,  besides  the  office  of  chamber^ 
lain  of  the  household,  got  two  large  manors,  Stepney  and 
Hackney,  which  were  torn  from  the  see-of  London.*  A  coun- 
cil of  regency  was  formed  ;  not  that  which  Henr3r*swiU  had 
appointed  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  bemg 
•  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  was  the  only  legal  one,  but 
composed  chiefly  of  members  who  had  formerly  been  appointed 
by  Somerset,  and  who  derived  their  seat  from  an  authoiity 
.  which  was  now  declared  usurped  and  illegal.  But  such  niceties 
were,  during  that  age,  little  iiaderstood,and  still  less  regarded, 
in  England. 

A  session  of  parliament  was  held ;  and  as  it  was  the  usual 
maxim  of  that  assembly  to  acquiesce  in  every  administration 
which  was  established,  the  council  dreaded  no  opposition  from 
that  quarter,  and  had  more  reason  to  look  for  a  corroboratioa 
of  their  authority.  Somerset  had  been  prevailed  on  to  confess, 
on  his  knees,  before  the  council,  all  the  articles  of  charge 
against  him ;  and  he  imputed  these  misdemeanors  to  his  own 
rashness,  folly,  and  indiscretion,  iK)t  to  any  malignity  of  inten- 
^on.t  He  even  subscribed  this  confession ;  and  the  paper  was 
given  in  to  parliament,  who,  after  sending  a  committee  to  ex* 
amine  him,  and  hear  him  acknowledge  it  to  be  genuine,  passed 
a  vote,  by  which  they  deprived  him  of  all  hh  offices,  and  ^tfbd 
him  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land.  Lord  Sl  John  was 
created  treasurer  in  his^ph&ce,  and  Warwick  earl  marshal 
The  prosecution  against  him  was  carried  no  further.  His  fine 
was  remitted  by  the  king :  he  recovered  his  Hbe^ :  and  War- 
wick, flunking  that  he  was  now  sufficiently  humbled,  and  that 
his  authority  was  much  lessened  hy  his  late  tame  and  abject 
behavior,  readmitted  him  into  the  council,  and  even  agreed  to 
an  alliance  between  their  fan^lies,  by  the  marriage  of  his  own 
son.  Lord  Dudley,  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of 
'Somerset.^ 

During  this  sessbn,  a  severe  law  was  passed  against  nots.^ 

•h  was  enacted,  that  if  any,  to  the  number  of  twelve  personsi 

—  "■■'"■'  ■ I  i»^    ■■        .     1^ 

*  Heylin,  p.  85.    Bymer,  torn,  xv,  p.  226. 
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thould  meet  together  for  any  mattet  of  state,  and  being  required 
by  a  lawful  magistrate,  should  not  disperse,  it  should  be  trea* 
son;  and  if  any  broke  hedges,  or  violently  pulled  up  pales 
about  enclosures,  without  lawful  authority,  it  should  be  felony : 
any  attempt  to  kill  a  privy  counsellor  was  subjected  to  the  same 
penalty.  The  bishops  had '  made  an  application,  complaining 
that  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  power  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  civU  courts,  and  the  present  suspension  of  the 
canon  law ;  that  they  could  summon  no  offender  before  them, 
punish  no  vice,  or  exert  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  from 
which  diminution  of  their  authority,  they  pretended,  immoral* 
ityhad  every  where  received  great  encouragement  and  in- 
crease. The  design  of  some  was  to  revive  the  penitentiary 
rules' of  the  primitive  church;  but  others  thought,  that  such  an 
authority  committed  to  the  bishops  would  prove  more  oppres« 
sive  than  confession,*  penance,  and  all  the  clerical  inventions  ' 
of  ^e  Romish  superstition.  The  parliament,  for  the  present, 
contented  themselves  with  empowering  the  king  to  appoint 
thirty-two  commissioners  to  compile  a  body  of  canon  laws, 
which  were  to  be  valid,  though  never  ratified  by  parliament 
Such  implicit  trust  did  they  repose  in  the  crown,  with- 
out reflecting  that  all  their  liberties  and  properties  might  be ' 
afiected  by  these  canons.*  The  king  did  not  live  to  afiix 
ike  royal  sanction  to  the  new  cancHis.  Sir  John  Sharington, 
whose  <;rimes  and  malversations  had  appeared  so  egregious  at 
the  condemnation  of  Lord  Seymour,  obtained  from  parliament 
a  reversal  of  his  attainder.t  This  man  sought  favor  with- 
the  more  zealous  reformers ;  and  Bishop  Latimer  affirmed 
that,  though  formerly  he  had  been  a  most  notorious  knave, 
he  was  now  so  penitent  that  he  had  become  a  very  honest 
man. 

[1560.]  When  Warwick  and  the  council  of  regency  began 
to  exercise  their  power,  they  found  themselves  involved  in  the 
same  difficulties  that  had  embarrassed  the  protector.  The  wars- 
with  France  and  Scotland  could  not  be  supported  by  an  ex- 
hausted exchequer ;  seemed  dangerous  to  a  divided  nation ;  and 
were  now  acknowledged  not  to  have  any  object  which  even 
the  greatest  and  most  uninterrupted  success  could  attain.  The 
project  ef  peace  entertained  by  Somerset  had  served  them  as 
a  pretence  for  clamor  against  his  administration ;  yet,- after 
sending  Sir  Thomas  Cheney  to  tha  empexor,  and  making  afain 
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they  found  themaelvefl  obliged  to  listen  to  the  advaiieea  whidi 
Heory  made  tbem^  by  tbe  <;i^&al.  of  Gi^idottu  a  Floreo^oe^moi^ 
cbaat.  Tbe  ewt\  of  Bedford,  Sir  Jpba  Ma«MMh  Pai^t»  and  ?eU»^ 
were  sen^  over  to  Boulogne^  with  fuU  pofwers  to  negedatei.. 
The  French  king  absolutely  refused  to  pay  the  two  millioae  of 
crowns,  which  lus  predecessQr  h^d  apki^^wledged-tQ  be  due  to 
^  crowc^  of  Sngland  a»  arrears  oif  peasioos ;  and  s^,  that 
h^  never  would  Qonsent.  to.  leader  himself  tiibata^  to  any^ 
Minpe :  bui  he  oSbred  a.  sum  for  the  ii9inediat|9  restUutic^i  el 
Boulogne ;  aod  fouv  hundred  thovwsand  cr^wn^  were  at  last, 
agreed  on»  os^  half  to  he  pa|d  it|Aii)^€)diaite}y^  Ae  o^ber  m  An- 
gufit  followii^.  Sii;.  bo^tq,|^  wexe  given  &s  thf^  p^ifornaanoei 
s4  this  article.  Second!  was  G^^roprebeindad  m  the  t^fn^ty :  tb» 
English  stipulated  to  r«s(9i!e  L«^er  e^  Doi^i^  sMBid  tm 
di^^iaaolish  the  fortress^  o^  Ros^hurgh  aud:  SyniQiitb.*  No, 
sponer  waa  pei^e  coe^luded  with  Fiaai3et.thiM[|^  e^  piwdect  wa|^. 
entertained  of  a  close  alliazice  with  thai  kijif^doBQiii:  and  Il^^tii]^ 
w:iUingly  embraced:  a  p)rppf[^  so.  s^ta)>le  both  to*  his  iajteii$s|9 
and  his  inaUoationSi  An  agreeaieat  wm^  tiniie  after  wtA 
fomoed  for  a  naarri^e  between  £dwi^rd  aad  £lisKahetlH  i| 
daughter  of  FraoiQe-;  aa4  a)l  th^  artiples  w^pej  aAer  a  little^ 
negotiation*,  fuUy  settled :  t  but  this  project  never  took  efieot 

The  ioteoition  of  mfirryiiiig  the  king  to  a  d^Ai^^er^pf  Henry,, 
a  violent  perspcu;to^  of  the  ProtestaaUh^wa(^n0wisea>oceptal^. 
to  that  party  in  Englajcvi :  but  in  all  p^r  cespee^  die  oeush 
oil  WAS  steady  in  promoting  the  rpfoirroatioQ,  i^'m  ^l<^BQiagr 
the  laws  ag^st  the  Boma^ist^.  Several  pr^ii^  were  stiU 
addicted  to  that  oommupioi^;  and  tbpugb  tb^  qoadfh  9oi^: 
Qompliancesi  m  order  to  ^ye  their;  bisbo^ic9»  tbjey  retaitded^ 
as  much  as  they  safely  could,  the  execution  of  the  new  lawa^ 
«Mwi  g^ve  epuaten^p^  to  sjuph  inp<|i»beotA  a?^  were  ni^qpent 
oir  refractory,  A  resolution  was  tber^ fo]ie>  tfldc«»  to  se^  pna- 
teaces  fordepriviag  tho^e  prelates;  m^  theexeoiilioa;^^  t^ 
intention  was  tbe^  more  easy,  SiS.  they  hfid  all  c^  thQia  b^i^ 
obliged  to  take  commissions,  in  which  it  was  deekHPedvthiMr 
they  held  tbei^  sees  during  dip  kingV  pleac^uxe  only.  It  wa» 
thought  propegr  tp  begia  with  Gardinpr,  in  prdpc  1ip  sinke  a 
t(^rrpr  intp.  th^^  rest.    The.  ngiethpd  p;f  prooeeding:  a^aij»s|  bisa 

.*]Mu!iisttiwi.ii:i^r.U8.    Hayw«s4 1^  8i«»  811, 313.    ltyiq#«^TSl» 
*     t  Hayw«d,  g.  ?jlj|.    ^ey^  p.  104.    ^jn^  ifoxL  apc  y.  298^ 


Ss  idoloat,  Had  ^boA  acpiicels^  tu^  odor  oC  Uvvr  of  justice. 
jUttctioos  had  beea  giv^n  him  to  iaculcatA  ia  a  sernioa  "^he 
dutj  of  obedience  to  a.  king^evei^  duiiag  hLsi,iziinority  ;  and 
localise  he  had  neglected  this  topic,  he  had  been  thrown  into 
prison,  wad  had  been  there,  detained  during  two  years^  without 
being  s^^cused  of  aay  crime  except  dispbedience  to  this 
arbitrary  oooousiaiid.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  Secretary  Petre, 
a^  some  qthexs  of  the  comicij,  were  now  sent,  in  order  co 
try  his^  temper*,  and  endeavor  to  find  some  grounds  for 
depriving  him ;  \u^  professed  to  them  hig^  ptention  of  con-*  ■ 
forming  tp  the  i^etnment,  of  supporting  the  king^s  laws, 
sad  of  olBciatiog  hy  the.  new  lijtur^.  Thia  waa  not  the 
dispopitioii  which  they  expected  or  desired.*.  A  new  deputa* 
t|Qn  was  therefore  seat^  ^bp  carried,  him  sevea^l  articles  to 
subscribe.  He:  was^  required  to.  apkpowledg^  his  former  mis^ 
behavior,  and  to  confess  the  justice  of  his  confinement :  he 
'ifa^  li)cewise  to  e>wi|)  that  the  jkuiig  was  supreflqe  hc^ad  of  the 
cdiufph;  tha^  the  poMfejB  of  ni^kipg  and  difi|)eBsiiig  with  holy* 
days>  was  part,  of  th^.prezog^t^ye  i  tl^at  the  book  of  common 
j^a^yer  y^As  a ^ godly  and  o<ttxuri€|Xid&bl6  form;  that  the  king 
v^  a  co|iiplete  Bovex^^i^  his  ipinority ;  that  the  law  of  the 
6^  article^  y(m  justly  i^peaM  ;;  ^d  that  the  l|ing  had  fuU 
authority  to.  correct  «Bd.  tefptm  what  ¥ras  aipissin  ecdesiastical 
discipliBef  governmeat,  or  doctrinet  The  bishop  was  willing 
to  set  his  l^nd.  to  alL  the-  axtiqk^  eji^cep^  the  first :  he  main- 
t^iiofid  h}»  coQ^^CI  tc>  have  ))«e)i  HE^pfiepsfivef ;  and  declared, 
that  W  would  QOt  QVfi;^  }m9s»\f  guii^.of  fs^ults  which  he  had 
ii(BTe«  coii|i»itte4«t  . 

T^  coiiQpiU  fipdkig  that  h^  l^  g^ne  such  lon^^t  wero 
determined  to  prevent  his  full  compliancy  by  multiplying  th« 
(]^4iculties  i>pea  hjwiy  ^^  sciediog  him  oew  articles  to  sub- 
scribe* A  Lst  wa»,  sel^tsd  of  stieb  ^m\i$  as  they  thoughl 
wtH^ld  he  the  hajrdeet  of  dj^gi^sitiaii;  aod^  not  coat^nt  with  thiif 
rj^or>  they  alsq  imistodl  ot^  his  suhmisskKD,.and  his  ackoowledg? 
ipeat  of  past  errors.  To  msike  this  aubsefiption  roqre  mor- 
tifying, they  deixiand^d  a  promise,  that  he  would  recommend 
i^d  publish  all  the^  articles  fjjrom  the  pulpit :  but  Gfardinerr 
ilfbo  saw  tiiat  they:i^t^Dded  etthet  to  ruin  or  dishonor  himt  or 
/perhaps  btpth,  dete^rmiiited  not  to  |p(atify  hii^  enemies  hy  an; 
further  compliance :  he  still  maintained  his  innocence : 
»  I .11        II  II  — - 
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desiied  a  fkir  trial ;  and  reAised  to  subacribe  more  ardelea 
till  he  should  recover  his  liberty.  For  this  pretended  oflTencB 
his  bishopric  was  put  under  sequestration  for  three  months  ; 
and  as  he  then  appeared  no  more  compliant  than  before,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  try,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  condemn   him.     [1551.]     The  commissioners  were,  the 

Primate,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  Secretary 
etre,  Sir  James  Hales,  and  some  other  lawyers.  Gardiner 
objected  to  the  legality  of  the  commission,  which  was  not 
founded  on  any  statute  or  precedent ;  and  he  appealed  from 
the  commissioners  to  the  king.  His  appeal  was  not  regarded : 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  him :  he  was  deprived  of 
his  bishopric,  and  com^nitted  to  close  custody :  his  books  and 
papers  were  seized  ;  he  was  secluded  from  all  company ;  and 
K  was  not  allowed  him  either  to  aend  or  receive  any  letters  or 
messages.* 

Gardiner,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates,  had  agreed  to  hold 
his  office  during  the  king^s  pleasure :  but  the  council,  unwill* 
ing  to  make  use  of  a  concession  which  had  been  so  illegally 
and  arbitrarily  extorted,  chose  rather  to  employ  some  forms 
of  justice ;  a  resolution  which  led  them  to  commit  still  greater 
iniquities  and  severities.  But  the  violence  of  the  reformers 
did  not  stop  here.  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  Heathe  of 
Worcester,  and  Voisey  of  Exeter,  were  deprived  of  their 
bishoprics,  on  pretence  of  disobedience.  Even  Kitchen  of 
LandafT,  Capon  of  Salisbury,  and  Samson  of  Coventry,  though 
they  had  complied  in  every  thing,  yet,  not  being  supposed 
cordial  in  their  obedience,  were  obliged  to  seek  protection,  by 
sacrificing  the  most  considerable. revenues  c^  their  see  to  the 
rapacious  jcourtiers.t 

These  plunderers  neglected  not  even  smaller  profite.  Ad 
order  was  issued  by  council  for  purging  the  library  at  Wests 
minster  of  all  missals,  legends,  and  other  superstitious  vol- 
umes, and  delivering  their  garniture  to  Sir  Anthony  Aucher.| 
Many  of  these  books  were  plated  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
curiously  embossed ;  and  this  ftnery  was  probably  the  supers 
atition  that  condemned  them.  Great  havoc  was  likewise . 
made  on  the  libraries  at  Oxford.  Books  and  mannscripts 
^re  destroyed  without  distinction :  the  volumes  o£  divinity 
— ''  '     I  I  ^  ,     „  ,j| 

*  FoK,  vol.  u.  p.  784,  St  seq.    Burnet.    Heylixu    CoQier, 
t  OoodwindsPrvesul.  Angl.    S^ylin, p.  100. 
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BttlR^d  for  Aeir  rkh  l>inding :  thoso  of  liteiatard  were  eoB« 
'demned  as  useless :  those  of  geometry  and  astronomy  were 
supposed  to  contain  nothing  but  necromancy.*     The  univef- 

^ity  had  not  power  to  oppose  these  barbarous  violences: 
they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  own  revenues;  and 
expected  every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  earl  of 
'Warwick  and  his  associates. 

Though  every  one  besides  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the 
council,  llle  lady  Mary  could  never  be  brought  to  compliance ; 

'and  she  still  continued  to  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  to  reject 
the  new  liturgy.  Her  behavior  was,  during  some  time,  con- 
nived at ;  but  at  last  her  two  ehaptains.  Mallet  and  Berkeley, 

-  were  thrown  into  prison ;  t  and  remonstrances  were  made  to 
the  princess  herself  on  account  of  her  disobedience.  The 
council  wrote  her  a  letter,  by  which  they  endeavored  to  make 
her  change  her  sentiments,  and  to  persuade  her  that  her 
/eligioos  faith  was  very  ill   grounded.      They  asked    h&r 

''what  warrant  there  was  in  Scripture  for  prayers  in  an  unlijio^ni 
tongue,  the  use  of  images,  or  offering  up  the  sacrament  for 
the  dead ;  and  they  desired  her  to  peruse  St.  Austin,  and  the 
^her  ancient  doctors,  who  would  convince  her  of  the  errors 

•  of  the  Romish  superstition,  and  prove  that  it  was  founded 
merely  on  felse  miracles  and  lying  stories.|  The  lady  Maiy 
remained  obstinate  against  all  this  advice,  and  declared  her- 
self willing  to  endure  death  rather  than  relinquish  her  religion; 
i^e  only  feared,  she  said,  that  -she  was  not  worthy  to  suffer 
martyrdom  in  so  boly  a  cause :  and  as  for  Protestant  books, 
she  thanked  God,  that  as  she  never  had,  so  ehe  hoped  never 
to  read  any  of  them.  Dreading  fuitber  violence,  she  en- 
deavored to  make  an  escape  to  her  kinsman  Chafes ;  but  her 

^  design  was  discovered  and  prevented.^  -  The  emperor  reVnon- 
fitraied  in  her  behalf,  and  even  threatened  hostilities  if  libertv 
of  conscience  were  refused  her:  but  thou^  the  council, 
sensible  that  the  kingdom  was  in  no  condition  to  support  with 
honor  such  a  war,  Was  desirous  to  comply,  they  found  gre«t 
~  difficulty  to  overcome  the 'scruples  of  the  young  king.  He 
bad  been  educated  in  such  a  violent  abhorrence  of  tl^  mass 
and  other  popish  rites,  which  he  regarded  as  impious  and 
idolatrous,  that  he  should  participate,  he  thought,  in  the  sin, 

•  Wood,  Hist  and  AntJa  Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  271,  272. 
■^     t  Strype,  voL  iL  p.  249.  t  ^o*.  ▼ol-  ^    CoHifit.    BarMt 
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UhB  Mowed  kB^^amammn:  «ad«rHMfr  «^  tail4ie  ^^ _ 
tvoity  of  Crttnmer,  Bidley,  and  I'^uiet  prewled  somewhat 
.met  his  oppositioD,  he  bunt  ialo  toass ;  lamenting  his  .^isterV 
obstinacy,  and  bewailing  bis  own  hard  ftite*  that  he  mtwl  su^ 
bar  to  continue  in  auch  an  abominable  inode  of  weiship. 

The  gieat  ob^ect^  at  Mb  tkme,  of  andpathy  saaopBg  the 
Protestant  sects  was  Popery,  or,  .raoi<e.pn4>er)y  epedd^g,  tbe 
•Papists.    These  they  regarded  as  the  common  eiemy,  who 
-threatendd  every  oiomeat  to  overwhelm  tbe  evangafcsd  faitb, 
«nd  destroy  its  partisaas  by  fid»  and  swofd:  ^y  had  aat 
418  yet  had  leisure  to  att^ad  to  the  other  minute  diffiweooss 
.among  themselves,  which  afterwards  became  the  object  of 
:auoh  furious  quarrels  and  animesitifs,  and.thnew  the  whole 
kingdom  into  combustion.    Several  Luthemn  divines,  who 
had^  reputation  in  those  daj^,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  an^  othen, 
'Were  induced  to  take  shelter  in  En^^/md,  fran  the  persecu- 
tions which  the  emperor  eseroieed  in  Germany;  Md  th^ 
jneceived  protection  and  encouragement.    John  A-laeoo»  a 
Polish  nobleman,  b^g  expeUed  lus  country  by  the  ngcxs  ei 
the  Catholics,  setded  during  sometime  at  Embden  in  East 
'  Ffiexland,  whece  he  became  preacher  to  a  congregation  of 
the  reformed.    Fcn^seeiag  1^  {)evaecutions  which  ensued,  he 
femoved  lo  England,  and  brought  his  oongr^gatipn.alaQg  with 
^im.    The  council,  who  jregard  tiiem  as  industEioua,  useAil 
people,  and  desired  to  invite  >over  others  of  the  same  char- 
•«cter,  Aot^only  gave  them  the  church  of  Augustine  Friars  te 
.the  exevQiseof  their  religion,  :but'gfaBted  them  a-charler,  by 
-'Which  they  were  erected  into  a  corporation,  coasi^ing  of  dB 
•aupenntendent  and^ur  assisting  ministers.    This  eceleaiastioal 
'^establishment  was  4|uite  independent  of  the  church  of  £ng- 
'.land,,  and  difiered  from  it  inscKoae  rites  and  .ceremonies.* 

These  difiexenoes  >amQng  the  Protestants  were  mcoter  of 
tnumpli  to  the  Catholics  ;  who  insisted,  that  the  moment  men 
departed  from  the  a4;ithority  of  the  church,  they  lost  all 
criterion  of  .tath  and  falsehood  in  matters  of  r^igion,  and 
must  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  The  con- 
tinual vairiations  of  every  sect  of  Protest^ts  aiibrded  them 
the  same  topic  of  reasoning.  ,  The  book  of  common  prayer 
iOifFered  in  .England  a  newrevisal^  and  some  rites  and  cer^ 
ononies  wliichhadglven. offence  were  omitted.t  The  specji- 
fative  doctrines,,  or  the  metaphysics  of  religion,  were  ^so 
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further  divUipns  and  variations ;  ancl  the  compthng  of  them 
jbad  been  postponed  till  the  establishment  of  the  liturgy^  ^hich 
•was  justly  ragarded  as  a  more  material  olject  to  the  people. 
The  eternity  of  hell  torments  is  asserted  in  this  confession  of 
faith ;  and  care  is  also  taken  to  inculcate,  not  only  that  no 
.boathon^  how  virtuous  soever,  can  escape  an  endless  state  of 
<the  most  exquisite  misery,  but  also  that  every  one  who  pre* 
^mes  tQ»  maintain  that  any  pag^n  can  possibly  be  saved,  m 
himself  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  eterpal  perdition.* 

The  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  seemingly  fe^ 
.Tent,  went  not  so  far  ^s  to  make  them  peglect  their  owa 
temporal  concerns,  which  seem  to  have  ex^r  been  uppermost 
in  their  thoughts :  they  even  found  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
jmblic  interest,;  nay,  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which 
yna  at  that  time  very  little  the  object  of  general  study  or 
jattention.  The  trade  of  England  had  anciently  been  carried 
f^  altc^ether  by  foreigners,  phiefly  the  inhabitants  of  th^ 
Hanse  Towns,  or  Easterlings,  as  they  were  called  ^  and  in 
.^Hrder  to  encourage  these  merchants  to  .settle  in  England,  ^ey 
JMd  been  erected  into  a  corpora^lion  by  Henry  lU.^  had  ob« 
.tained  a  patent,  were  endowed  with  privileges,  ^nd  Mcere 
•exempted  from  several  he^vy  du|ies  paid  by  o^er  aliens.  So 
jignorant  were  the  English  of  commerce,  that  this  company, 
jp»iUilly  denominated  tpe  merchants  of  the  ^^  stil-yard,^^  en- 
jprossed^even  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward,  almost  the  whole 
^reign  trade  of  the  kingdom ;  ^^'^  ^  they  naturally  employed 
^e  shipping  of  their  own  country,  the  navigation  of  England 
iras  also  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  It  was  therefore 
thought  proper  by  the  council  to  seek  pretences  ipr  annulling 
^he  priviie.ge.s  of  this  corporation,  privileges  whith  put  them 
:iiearly  on  an  equal  footmg  with  Englishmen  in  the  duti^ 
.  ii^ich  they  paid  ;  and  as  such  patents  were,  during  that  age, 
^granted  by  Ihe  absolute  pfower  of  the  king,  men  were  the  less 
^nurpnsq^  to  find  them  revoked  by  the  same  authority.  Sev- 
eral remonstrances  were  made  against  this  innoyatjon  h^ 
:Xitiii)ec,  Hambm'gh,  asd  other  flanse  Towps ;  but  the  council 
.^persevered  in  their  resolution,  and  the  good  effect?  of  it  soon 
>eeame  visible  to  the  nation.  The  English  merchants,  by 
^Ibeir.  very  situation  as  natives,  had  advantages  above  foreigners 
Jn.the  purchase  of  cloth,,  wool,  ^nd  other  commodities;  though 
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these  advantages  had  not  hitherto  been  snfRclent  to  rouse  thenr 
industry,  or  engage  them  to  become  rivals  to  this  opulent 
company  :  but  when  aliens*  duty  was  also  imposned  tip<»  all 
foreigners  indiscriminately,  the  English  were  tempted  to  enter 
imo  commerce  ;  and  a  spirit  of  mdustry  began  to  appear  in 
the  kingdom.* 

About  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  made  with  Gustavus 
'Ericson,  king  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
If  he  sent  bullion  into  England,  he  might  etpoA  Englirii 
commodities  without  paying  custom;  that  he  sliould  carry 
bullion  to  no  other  prince;  that  if  he  sent  ozimus,  steel, 
copper,  etc.,  he  should  pay  custom  for  English  commodities 
as  an  Englishman ;  and  that  if  he  sent  other  merchandise,  he 
should  have  free  intercourse,  paying  custom  as  a  stranger.f 
The  bullion  sent  over  by  Sweden, ^ough  it  could  not  he  m 
great  quantity,  set  the  mint  to  work :  good  specie  was  coined, 
and  much  of  the  base  metal  fcNrmerly  issued  was  recalled :  a 
circumstance  wuich  tended  extremely  to  the  encouragement 
of  commerce. 

But  all  these  schemes  for  promoting  industry  were  likely  to 
^prove  abortive  by  the  fear  of  domestic  convulsions,  arising 
from  the  ambition  of  Warwick.  That  nobleman,  not  eon- 
tented  with  the  station  which  he  had  attained,  carried  furdier 
his  pretensions,  and  had  gained  partisans  who  were  disposed 
to  second  him  in  0vcry  enterprise.  The  kwt  earl  of  Nortb- 
umberland  died  without  issue  ;  and  as  Sir  Thomas  Pien^,  his 
brother,  had  been  Bttainted  on  account  of  &e  share  which  be 
had  in  the  Yorkshire  insurrection  durmg  the  late  reign,  the 
title  was  at  present  extinct,  and  the  estate  was  vested  in  the 
♦crown.  Warwick  now  procured  to  himself  a  grant  of  those 
ample  possessions,  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  north,  the  msst 
warlike  part  of  the  kingdom;  arid  was  dignified  with  the  title 
of  duke  of  Northumberiand.  His  friend  Paulet,  Lord  St 
John,  the  treasurer,  was  created,  first,  eari  of  Wiltshire,  then 
marquis  of  Winchester :  Sir  William  Herbert  obtained  the 
title  of  earl  of  Pembroke. 

But  the  ambition  of  Northumberland  made  him  regard  all 
increase  of  possessions  and  titles,  either  to  himself  or  his 
partisans,  as  steps  only  to  further  acquisitions.  Finding  that 
wraerset,  though  degraded  from  his  dignity,  and  even  lessened 
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in  the  public  opinion  by  his  spiritless  conduct,  sfll!  enjoyed  k 
considerable- share  of  popularity,  he  determined  to  ruin  the 
man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
meht  of  his  hopes.  The  alliance  which  had  been  contracted 
between  the  families  had  produced  no  cordial  union,  and  only 
enabled  Northumberland  to  compass  with  more  certainty  the 
destruction  of  his  rival.  He  secretly  gained  many  of  the 
friends  and  servants  of  that  unhappy  nobleman :  he  some- 
times terrified  him  by  the  appearance  of  danger ;  sometimes 
provoked  him  by  ill  usage.  The  unguarded  Somerset  often 
broke  out  into  menacing  exp^ssions  against  Northumberland : 
at  other  times  he  formed  rash  projects^  which  he  immediately 
abandoned  :  his  treacherous  confidants  carried  to  his  enemy 
cv6ry  passionate  word  which  dropped  from  him :  they  revealed 
the  schemes  which  they  themselves  had  first  suggested  :  *  and 
Northumberland,  thinking  that  the  proper  season  was  now 
come,  began  ta  act  in  an  open  manner  against  him. 

In  one  night,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Grey,  David  and 
John  Seymour,  Hammond,  and  Neu(Hgate,  two  of  the  duke^i 
servants,  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  were 
arrested  and  committed  to  custody.  Next  day,  the  duchess 
of  Somerset,  with  her  favorites  Crane  and  his  wife,  Sir  Miles 
Partridge,  Sir  Micbfiel  Stanhbpe,  Bannister,  and  others,  wai 
thrown  into  prison.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  had  all  akms 
acted  as  a  spy  upcm  Somerset,  accused  him  of  having  fbmiea 
a  design  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  nor(h,  to  attack  the 
gens  d'armes  on  a  muster  day,  to  secure  the  Tower,  and  td 
raise  a  rebellion  in  London :  but,  what  was  the  only  probable 
accusation,  he  asserted,  that  Somerset  had  once  laid  a  project 
for  murdering  Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke, 
at  a  banquet  which  was  to  be  given  them  by  Lord  Paget 
Crane  and  his  wife  confirmed  Palmer's  testimony  with  regard 
to  this  last  design ;  and  it  appears  that  some  rash  scheme  of 
that  nature  had  roally  been  mentioned,  though  no  regular  coo- 
spiracy  had  been  formed,  or  means  prepared  for  its  execution. 
'  Hammond  confessed  that  the  duke  had  armed  men  to  guard 
hhn  one  night  in  his  house  at  Greenwich. 

Somerset  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  the  marquis  of 

Winchester,  created   high    steward.'     Tvrenty-seven    peers 

'  composed  the  jury,  among  whom  were  Northumberland,  Penv 

broke,  and  Northampton,  whom  decency  shouki  have  hiadersd 
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Xhwi  (i^Ditai  enemy*  Somerset  was  accused  of  bjlgh  treason, 
QD  auuount  of  the  projected  insurrections,,  and  pf  felpny  in 
joying  a  design  to  muraer  privy  counsellors. 

^^e  nave  a  very  imperfect  .account  of  ail  state  trials  duriiyr 
Jlbat  «ige,  which  is  a  sensible  defect  in  o^r  history ;  but  it 
jappears  mat  some  iQore  regula^ty  was  Qbs6TV€Kl  in  the  maa- 
jlgement  of  ibis  pi^osecution  than  had  usually  been  employed 
jn  like  .cases*  The  witnesses  weie  at  least  examined  by  the 
l>rivy  council ;  and  though  they  .were  neither  produced  in 
court,  nor  coAfronted  with  the  prisoner,  (circumstances  xe- 
Huired  by  the  strict  principles  of  equity,)  their  deppdtic»)s 
,were  given  in  tp  the  jury.  The  proof  seems  to  have  been 
lame  with  regard  to  the  treasonable  part  of  the  charge ;  and 
jBomerset's  defence  was  so  satis&ctory,  that  the  peers  gave 
verdict  in  his  favor :  the  intentipn  alone  of  assaulting  the  privy 
counsellors  was  supported  by  toiierable  evidence ;  and  the  jury 
jiirouffht  him  in  guilty  of  felony.  The  prisi^ner  bln^self  con- 
fessed that  hie  had  expressed  lus  intention  i>f  murdering  North- 
jLunberland  and  the  other  lords  ;  but  had  not  formed  any  jeso* 
iiition  on  that  head : .  and  when  he  received  sentence,  he  asked 
jjiaffdon  of  tho^ejieersi for  the  designs  which. he  had  hearkened 
io  against  them.  The  people,,  by  wb^in  Somerset  was  belpved, 
Jxearing  the  first  piart  of  lus  sentence,  by  which  he  was  acquit- 
ted from  treason,  expressed  their  joy  by  loud  acclamations : 
^ut  their  satisfaction  ,was  suddenly  damped  on  Ending  that  be 
^as  condeflaned  to  death  fpr  felopy.* 

'  |[155!2.]  Care  had  been  taken  by  Northumberland's  etxus- 
^ries  to  prepossess  ^e  young  kmg  against  his  uncle ;  and 
]fisi  be  should  relent,,  no  access  was  given  to  any  .of.  Sonaer- 
set's  friends,^ and  the  prinqe  was  kept  from  reflection  by  a 
^continued  series  of  occupations  and  amusements.  At  last  the 
-pri^oper  wafi^  brought  to  the  spafibld  on  Tower  Hill,  amidst 
.j;r^at  crowds  of  spectators,  who  bore  him  such  jsipcere  ynd- 
Mess,  tbat  they  entertained  to  the  last  moment  the  fond  hopes 
;pf  his  pardpn.t  Many  of  them  rushed  in  to  dip  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  his  blood,  which  they  long  preserved  as  a  precious 
<elic;  aqd  some  of  them. soon  after,  when  Northumberland 
^et  with  a  like  doom,  upbraided  him  with  this  cruelty,  and 
,^isplayed  to  him  Aese,  syn^bbls  of  his  ,crime.    Son^erset, 
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jeeois  in^geoeral  to  Jiave  jarierited  a  better  fate  i^nai  the  fiaiults 
which,  he  coxnxaitted  were  owiog  to  ^weakness,  not  to^oy  ba4 
intentioD.  His  virtues  were  better  calculated  >for  private  thfioi 
for  public  life ;  and  by  his  want  of  penetration  and  iixmncai, 
be  wus  ill  fitted  to  extricate  himself  from  those  cabala  and 
^violences  to  which  that  age  was  so  much  addicted*  Sir 
Thomes  Arundel)  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  Sir  Miles  Partridge, 
.^and  Sir  Kalph  Yane^all  of  them  Somerset's  friends,  were 
broHght  to  4heir  trial,  condemned,  and  ei^ecuted :  great  inju»- 
tice  «eems  to  have  been  used  in  their,  prosecujtion.  Lord  4 
Paget,,  cbancdlor  of  the  duchy,  wea  on  some  p^cetenoe  tried 
in  the  star  chamber,  and  condemned  in  a  fine  of  six  thousaid 
poonds,  with  the  loss  of  his  <)ffice.  ,To  mortify  him  the  mot^ 
he  was  degraded  from  the  order  of  the  garter ;  as  unworthy* 
on  account  of  his  mean  birth,  to  share  that  honor.*  Lor^ 
•Sich,  chancellor,  was  also  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  on 
the  discovery  of  some  maxks  of  frietBidship  which  he  h«4 
shown  to  Somerset 

The  day  afkir  the  execution  of  Somerset,  a  sesmon  of 
^parliament  was  held,  in  which  further  ^clvances  were  made 
jtowards  the  establi^ment.of  the  reformation.  The  new 
liturgy  was  authorized;  and  penalties  were  i^nacted  a^n^ 
^m  those  who  absented  ^emselves  from  public  wor^p.'f'  To 
use  the  mass  had  already  been  prohibited  under  seveif 
penalties ;  so  t))at  the  reformer,  it  appears,  whatever  scope 
they  had  given  to  their  own  private  judgment,  in  disputiBg 
the  tenets  of .  the  ancient  religion,  were  reeved  not  to  allow 
the^ame  privilege  to  others,  and  .the  -pmctice^iiay  the  rear 
idoQtrine  of  toleratipn,  was  at  that  time. equally  unknown  to  a4 
eects  and  parties.  To  dissent  from  the  religion  of  the  mag^ 
.trate,  was  universally  conceived  to  be  as  criminal  as  taquee- 
iion  his  title,  or  rebel  against  his  authority. 
.  A  law  was  enacted  against  usury ;  that  is,  a^inst  taking 
Any  interest  for  money4  This  act  was  the  remains  of  ancient 
superstition ;  but  being  found  extremely  iniquitous  in  itself,  9M 
;Well  as  prejudicial  to  commerce,  it  was  afteiwards  repealed 
an  the  twelfth  of  Elizabeth.  The  common  rale  of  intereatf 
jAotwithstanding  the  law,  was  at  this  time  fourteen  per  cent.4 
A  bill  was  introduQe\i,  by  the  ministry  into  the  bouse  of 
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IprdSf  reoewing  those  rigorous  statutes  of  treason  irhteb  had 
been  .abrogated  in  the  ^ginning  of  this  reign ;  and  though 
the  peers,  by  their  high  station,  stood  most  exposed  to  these 
tempests  or  state,  yet  had  they  so  little  regard  to  public 
security,  or  even  to  their  own  true  interest,  that  they  passed 
the  bill  with  only  one  dissenting  voice.^  But  the  commons 
rejected  it,  and  prepared  a  new  bill,  that  passed  into  a  law,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  should  call  the  king,  or 
any  cf(  his  heirs  named  in  the  statute  of  the  thirty-jfiflh  of  the 
hist  reign,  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  the 
•  crown,  should  forfeit,  for  the  first  offence,  their  goods  and 
chattels,  and  be  imprisoned  during  pleasure ;  for  the  second| 
should  incur  a  "  prapmunire ;  ^  for  the  tBird,  should  be  attaint* 
ed  for  treason.  But  if  any  should  unadvisedly  utter  such  a 
slander  in  writing,  printing,  painting,  carving,  or  gra^ng,  he 
was,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  held  a  traitor.t  It  may  be 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  king  and  his  next  heir,  the  lady  . 
Mary,  were  professedly  of  different  religions ;  and  religions 
which  threw  on  each  other  the  imputation  of  heresy,  schism, 
idolatry,  profaneness,  blasphemy,  wickedness,  and  all  the 
opprobrious  epithet^  that  religious  zeal  has  invented.  It  was 
almost  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  people,  if  they  spoke  at 
all  on  these  subjects,  not  to  fall  into  the  crime  so  severely 
punished  by  the  statute ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  commons  for 
liberty,  though  it  led  them  to  reject  the  bill  of  treasons  sent 
tb  them  by  5ie  lords,  appears  not  to  have  been  very  active, 
Vigilant,  or  clearsighted. 

The  commons  annexed  to  this  bill  a  clause,  which  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  bill  itself,  that  no  one  should  bo 
convicted  of  any  kind  of  treason,  unless  tixe  crime  were  proved 
*b)*the  oathe  of  two  witnesses,  confronted  with  the  prisoner. 
The  lords  for  some  time  scrupled  to  pass  this  clause,  thou^ 
conformable  to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  equity.  But  the 
members  of  that  house  trusted  for  protection  to  their  present 
personal  interest  and  power,  and  negfected  the  noblest  and 
most  permanent  security,  that  of  laws. 

The  house  of  peers  passed  a  bill,  whose  object  was,  making 
a  provision  for  the  poor  ;  but  the  commons,  not  chcosing  that 
a  money  bill  should  begin  in  the  upper  house,  framed  a  new 
act  to  the  same  purpose.     By  this  act  the  churchwardens  were 
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empowered  to  cotleet  chaittable  cootribudons ;  and  if  any 
refused  to  giye,  or  dissuaded  others  from  that  charity,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  was  empowered  to  proceed  against  them. 
Such  large  discretfonary  powers  intrusted  to  the  prelatesg 
seem  as  proper  an  object  of  jealousy  as  the  authority  assumed' 
by  the  peers.* 

There  was  another  occasion  in  which  the  parliament  reposed 
an  unusual  confidence  in  the  bishops.  They  empowered  them 
to  proceed  against  such  as  neglected  the  Sundetys  and  holy* 
days.t  But  &ese  were  unguarded  cbncessibns  granted  to  the 
church:  the  genesfal  humor  of  the  age  rather  led  men  to 
bereave  the  ecctesiastics  of  all  power,  and  even  to  pillage 
them  of  their  property :  many  clergymen,  about  this  timci' 
Were  obliged  for  a  subsistence  to  turn  carpenters  or  tailors,' 
and  some  kept  alehouses.^  The  bishops  themselves  were 
generally  reduced  to  poverty,  and  held  both  their  revenues' 
and  spiritual  <^ce  by  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  tenure- 

Tonstal,  bishop  of  Dui4uim,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
prelates  of  that  agej  stilt  less  for  the  dignity  of  his  see,  than 
for  his  own  personal  merit,  hm  learning,  moderation,  human- . 
ity,  and  beneficence.  ^  He  had  opposed,  by  his  vote  and  author- 
ity, all  innovations  In  religion^  but  as  soon  as  they  were' 
enacted,  he  had  always  submitted,  and  had  conformed  to' 
every  theological  system  •  which  had  been  established.  Uis 
known  probity  had  made  this  compliance  be  ascribed,  not  to 
an  interested  or  time-serving  spirit,  but  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
which  led  lum  to  think  that  all  private  opinion  ought  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  great  concern  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity. 
The  general  regard  paid  to  his  tsharacter  had  protected  hira 
f^m  any  severe  treatment  during  the  administration  of  Sbm-' 
erset ;  but  when  Northumberland'  gained  the  ascendant,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  as  that  rapacious  nobleman  had 
formed  a  design  of  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  DuN 
hatn,  and  of  acquiring  to  himself  a  principality  in  the  northern, 
counties,  he  was  resolved,  in  order  to  cfiect  hid  purpose,  to 
deprive  Tonstal  of  his  bishopric.  A  bill  of  attainder,  there- 
fere,  on  pretence  of  misprision  of  tiisason,  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  peers  against  the  prelate ;  and  it  passed  with 
the  opposition  only  of  Lord  Stourton,  a  zealous  Catholic,  and 
of  Cranmer,  who  always  bord  a  cordial  and  sincere  friendship 

'  •5Mid6BdwMdVI.cap.  a,  .       f  6  aad  6  Bdwwd  YI.  osp.  t. 
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1%  tbe  l^ahop  o£  Dwham.  But< when  ihn^  Mtivja^  woidcHnA. 
to  the  coinmoiiBf  tbay  required  thi^t  wkIl^8||es. . should  l» ^ab» 
anaiaedi  that  Toastal  should  b^  aUpwed  to  defead  t^ixnsei^  iod 
that  ))»  should  be.  oonfrontod  with  his  atcusexs^;  and  whea 
these  demands  were  refused,  they,  rejected  the  bilL 

This  equity,  so  unusual  in  the  parliament  duriog  that  agia, 
was  ascribed,  by  Noithuaiberland  and  his  pasttsaqe,  ^ot  to  any 
regard  for  liberty  and  justiooy  but  to  the  {i^valeoce  of  Somer- 
setV  factioo  in  a  house,  of  cooiinoDs  whieh,  being  chosea 
during  the  administration  c^  that  a/pblexnan,  baA  been  aUnost 
entirely  filled  with  his  crei^ures.  Th^y  were  confirmed  ia 
this  ofanioD,  when  they  fpund  that  a^biil^  Estifjringthe  attainder 
of  SiHDejeset  and  hi»  acGom{rlices,.was^  also  rej^<^  fa^  ^ 
commons,  though  it  bad  passed  tbe  up^jar  hquse.  A^reeolutiost 
was  thmfcNQ^  taken  to  dissphre  the  parliaments  wbich  J|ad 
sitlen.  during  this  whele  r^ign  i  and^  soon  after  tQ  siHnipQn  ^ 
new  one,  ,  ^ 

Nprtbumheriand^  in  ocdoir  to  insiire  to  hinise}f  a  hcwse  of 
oommona  entii¥|ly  obsequious  to  his  will, -yenturod  on  an^x- 
pedient  wbicK  ooqld  not  have  been  piactiseds  or  eiren  imagined, 
u^  an  age  when  there  waa  my  idea  qf  co^iprehesuBipn  of  lib* 
^ty^  liet  eit^gad  thf&  king  to  write  d]?oular  let^rs  tp  all  the 
qberiQ*8,  'm  which  he  esjoicu^  theii^  tQ  ioyCocm  tbe  freehpl<d«»f 
that  they  were  required  to  choose  men  of  knowledge  an<£ 
experience  for  their  jrepieseatatives,  Ai^  ^  gep^ial  e^^ios* 
tation«  the  king  coutimied  in  these  words ;  *^  A^  y4et,  n^ei^ 
thelsiss,  our  nleasUxje  is,  that  wheo^e  ovpr  privy  council^  or  «m% 
of  Uienii  sbaiU  in  our  behi^fs  recoinin^nd  witbia  tha^r  jum^ 
diction  men  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  ifv  sucbi,  oaseii  t^(^  direct 
tions:  shaii  be  rej|prded  and .  followed,  as  tendu^.tc^  tbeLlBaim 
end  which  we  desire  ;  that  is,  to  have  this  9^mUy  (M>mp^f^ 
<»f.  the  pe)39n||  in  quit  realm  the.  bes^  fitted  to  give  advipc^ani 
p^  CQunset"!  Several  letters  wem  s^  (rom  tba  kio^ 
recommending  mem<bers  to  particular  counties.*,  SirEicham 

§ottQn  to  Hampshire ;  Sir  William  Fit^wiliiams  and  Sir  Henry 
evil  to  Berksiiire  ;  Sir  William  Drury  and  Sir  Henry  &n« 
^ngfield  to  Suffolk,  etc  ,  But  though  sprae  Qounties  ody^ 
received  this  species  ojf  cpnp^  d'^lire.  from  the  kin^;  the  rec-! 
Qmmendatioqs,  from  the .  prwy  council  add  the  Q9dU|isellos&^ 
^e  msry  fairly  presume,  woul^  eact^nd  tpjth&giapat^  partjif! 
not  the  whole,  of  the  kingdom. 

«  Btrype's  Ei5d£iflis8tickL  ICeixioris^,  volpX  Jg} 


raigor  of  -^  vm^  kiag,  when  tiu»  soyaL  a^tbority  ia.  u8ui^1I||l 
fF«^est;  ttM(tt/v«^  pi^tieatly  submitted  tQs  and  that  "it  g|i;^% 
80  little  mobi«g9  aa  acai>oely  to  be  takea  Dptice  of  by  a^^ir. 
Uiloma.  The  pabaiul  aod  laboiaoua  collector  Oibove  cited, 
yfko.  sever  qibHs  tha  saoat  trivial  matter,  is  the  only  parson* 
thai  haa  thought  tbii^H^amprpkblQ  letter  wort^.of  being  traDa* 
mitted  to  j^tefi^ 

[15&3<1  Th»  {NurUaipe^  anaweved  NorthumberlandVi  oik 
peialaliool.  Aa  Tooatal  had  beea  ii^  tlie  iotewai  derived  of. 
hda  btahopri6  u^.  a<a  arbitiaiy  maimer,  hy  the^eatenoe  qf  lay 
cawMPhiaiainffira  aiyp»kai>ed^  ta  try  hisa*  tb^  see  of  DDrbam  waa^ 
by  uct  of.  pafflboiea^  divided  iiit9  tinro.  bisbojpa^ca,  which  had. 
QOftaia  per^wa.  of.  the  «a«eiuie  aawg;^  A/qojl  Thfl^  ]«gsditi#i^ 
of  ite  m^  vl^b  inolnded  ^e  jurisdiction  of  «  Qooot  p^aUnaw 
unmga  giiMiii  by  tha  14ag  to  N<^umberlaiid;  aor  ifkU  t^  bi|t 
dmiMed^  but  dMk  i^pbleoa^a  had  «i|Iso  pui^oaed  to  make,  riob* 
pAuoder^  of  tbe  reveauot  aa  was.  thea  usual  with  the  oQiytiaqi' 
i|p|i^(iibv«^  %  budM>j^  became  yai^ 

The.  <9QnMiiQoa  {^^  thA  -ministry  aoother  mark  <>f  c^fltaobi* 
nwQJt^  whieh  was  at  tha^  time  the  most  sitaoera  of  ^py,  tha 
metl  eordi^  aftd  the  moat  diifiouU  to  ba  ohtaioj^ :  th^, 
gvaDted  a  supply  of  two.  sidmdies.  and  two  fifkoeotha.  Tor 
raodef  Aia  praaefii  th^  oapra  a^coeptable,  they  voted  a  preaoi*. 
Ua^  0e11twimn9.11  lop»g  %9(9U9atio^  <^  Somerset,  ^^  for  iaiK^vingi 
tha  king  19  ymX9k  wa#t»»g.hia  taaaaure,  eogagiog  hiiyi  ia  muok, 
d^amlbaaMlgttbar«oM^aI^igiviI^  occa^^  ibiaimitti^, 
hterabelKoa.''* 

The  detats  ofrtlam  cf^mn  n^m  M  this  time  aonaidec^bla*^; 
The  Uag  hod  tooeiv^d  fjnpaa  Fraai^e  fourkuadred  thoiwaa^^ 
orowaa  oa  deliveriag  Boulogpe ;  be  bad  reaped  profit  froa). 
t^  sale  of  aeiae  chaiKUry  lands ;  the  ch^xcheia  had  baeiv^ 
i^oUed  of  all  tbair  plate  and  rieh  omamei^i  which,  by  % 
^ree  of  coaaaU>withput:aay  pretence  of  law  or  equity,  ha4 
boen- ooayefted  ta^di^  king's  u^.:f  yet  suoh  had  been  th^^^ 
lapaeity  of  tbe  coortiai!a9  that  the  crown  owed  about  threap 
biiedml  tte)iiwAd;  pounds :  |  and  ^^eat  dilj^pidations  were  aJ^ . 
the  asana  tima.made  of,»the  rayal  demesnes*  The,  y^^^ 
pnnae  sboil^d,  among  other  i^iftm^n,  a  disposition  to  fr^igaiityi^ 
iMch,  had  ha  iUed,  wmU^MOm  baj^  r^Hbriev^d  tbeae  lo^ae^i 
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bdt  as  his  heiHh  was  dflclhimg  very  fast,  tbepresem  empgoess' 
df  the  exchequer  was  a  sensible  obstacle  to  the  execuUon  of 
those  projects  which  the  ambition  of  Northtunberlan^  had 
founded  on  the  prospect  of  EdwardVr  approaching  end. 

That  nobleman  represented  to  the  prince,  whorn  youth  aad 
ltd  infirm  state  of  health  made  susceptible  of  any  impresstoHf 
that  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth^  had  both  of  them 
been  declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  pariiametit ;  and  though 
Henry  by  his  wiW  had  restored  them  to  a  place  in  the  succes- 
siof),  the  nation  would  never  submit  to  see  the  throne  of  Eng-^ 
land  filled  by  a  bastard :  that  they  w^re  the  ktng^s  i^sten  by 
the  half  blbod  only ;  and  even  if  they  werd  legttimate^  could 
ritrt  enjoy  the  crown  as  his  heirs  and  successors :  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  stood  excluded  by  the  late  kitigHi  will ;  and 
being  an  alien,  had  lost  by  law  all  right  of '  inheriting  r  iMit  to 
mention  that,  as  she  was  4)etrothed  to  the  dauphin,  ehe  would, 
by  her  succession,  render  England,  as  she- had 'already  done 
Siiotland,  a  province  to  France :  that  the  certain  conseqaeaee 
of  his  sister  Mary^s  succession,  or  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
was  the  abolhkm  of  the  Protestant  retigion,  and  th^  repeal  of 
tiie  laws  enacted  in  favor  of  the  reformation,  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  usurpation  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome : 
that,  fortunately  for  England,  the  same  order  of-  succession 
whicli  justice  required,  was  irfso  the  most  conformable  to  pub- 
lic interest ;  and  there  was  not  on  any  side  any  just  ground 
for  doubt  or  deliberation :  that  when  these  three  princesses 
were  excluded  by  such  solid  reasons,  the  succession  devolved 
on  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  elder  daughter  of  the  French 
queen  and  the  duke^  of  Siiflfblk :  that  the  next  teir  of  the 
marchioness  was  the  lady  Janie  Grav,  a  lady  of  the  most  ami^ 
able  character,  accomplished  by  the  best  ediacationy^  both  ia 
literature  and  religion,  and  every  way  worthy  of  a  crown ; 
and  that  even  if  her  title  by  blood  were  doubtful,  which  there 
was  no  just  reason  to  pretend,  the  king  wa»  possessed  of  the 
sdme  power  that  his  father  enjoyed,  and  might  leave  her  the 
crown  by  letters  patent.  These  reasonings  made  impressioa 
-on  the  young  prince  ;  and  above. all,  bis  zealous  attachment 
to  the  Protestant  religion  nmde  him  apprehend  the  conse- 
quences  if  so  bigoted  a  Oatholic  as  his  sister  M«r^  should 
succeed  to  the  throne.  And  though  he  bore  a  tender  afiectioa 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  liable  to  ao  such  obj6ouoa« 
rae%pB  wer^  foand  to  persuade  him  that  he  4?ould  iM^.exclude 
the  one  sister,  on  aoeou^6fv31«8Ktt6uk6y,  without  giving  ab^ 
•a  ezclomoa  to  the  other. 


S]ywM0  Tt.  r^  pet 

NorthttmbedMkiy&iding  that  hisr  airgmsevts  W9re^  l^ely.  to 

*  operate  on  th^  king,  began  to  prepare,  the  other  parts  of  .his 
ache  one.  Two  sods  of  the  duke  of  Sufiblk  by  a  second  venter 
having  died  this  season  of  the  sweating  sickness^  that  title  waa 

<   edUinct ;  and  Northumberland  engaged  the  king  to  bestow  it 

on  the  marquis  of  Dorset.     By  means  of  this  favor^  and  of 

others  which  he  conferred  upon  him,  he  persuaded  the  new 

duke  of  Sufiblk  and  the. duchess,  to  give  their  dauglrter,  the 

lady  Jane,  in  marruige  to  his  fourth  son,  the  Lord  Guildford 

Dudley^     htf  order  to  fortify,  himself,  by  further,  alliances,  he 

negotiated   a.fnarriage  between  the  lady  Catharine   Gray, 

.-second  daughter  of  Su^lk,  and  Lo«i  Her bert^  eldest  son  of 

.  the  earl  of  Pembroke.     He  also  married  his  own  dau|^ter  to 

Lord  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon-*    Those 

BiarBiagesw^re  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  and  festiviQr ; 

-and  the  people,  who  hated  NcHrthumberUnd,  could  not  forbear 

expressing  their  indignation  at  seeing  such  public  demonstiS^ 

tions  of  joy  during  the  langaishing?state  oi  ifae  young  prijEiefi^^ 

>  health. 

Edward  had  been  seized  in  the  foregoing  year^  first  with 

•the  measles,  then  with  the  small-pox ;  but  having  perfectly 

recovered  from  both  these  distempers,  the  nation  entertamed 

^faopes  that  they  would  only  serve,  to  confirm  hia  health ;  apd 

he  had  af^rwards  made  a  prqgress  through  some  pacts  of^  the 

.  kingdom.     It  was  s^pected  that  he  had  there  oveiheated  him.« 

:  self  in  exercise  '^  be  ¥?as  seized  with  a  cougli,  which  piQOved 

.  obstinate,  and  gave  way  neither  to  regimen  nor  roedipinesr: 

.several  fatal  syaiptoms  of  consumption  appeared ;  and  thou^ 

it  was  hoped  that,  as  the  aeascm  advanced,  his  youth,  and  t^mi> 

peiance  might  g?Bt  the  better  of  the  malady,  roea  saw  with 

great  concern  his  Mobm.  a^  vigor  insensiblx  decay.    The 

.general  attaxshraent  to  the  young  prince,*  joined  to  the  hatred 

*  borne  the  Dudleys,  made  it  be  remarked,  that.  Edward  had 
eveiy  momenr  declined  in  health,  from  the  time  that  Lord 

:Bobert  Dudley  had  been  put  abcait  Turn  in  quality  of  geatls* 
Dsanof  the  bedchamber.  '        - 

.  .  The  lax^ishing  stal^  of  Edwa^rd^  health  made  Northum« 
bsriandthe  more  intent  o»  the^- execution  of  his  project. .  He 
;removed  AU  except  his  oivn  emissaries,  from  about  the  king ; 
.he  hiinself  attended- him  nHtb  the  greatest  assiduity :.  he.  pre- 
4fladed  Uie.  most  anxious  eenoem  for  his  health  and  welfare 
I.I  ■    ■■  ■  •        ■       •        .  ■.■.^«  I.    I  I    t-   " 

•  Hsr»».  P»  !»•*   fittwr«t>  «<». 


tftili^  ai^lHM  KMNtettis  lMr)Mr«^ae4  bntk^  fwttig  ^sWliiiS^  f^ 

^v.e  htottal  eoMMWt  to  ^  wittonHHft  f»rajMf)»d    Bit  tUhntvA 

MeMAgve,  elri^C  juafioe  ti(  the^otfnmoD  {>t6tts,t9h'  Joba  ^altat 

*  ^tMl  Sir  Tlieiiiitt  Bromley,  two  j«rdgl9«s  wtfli  the  ttftora^  ftttd 

%o9Mi0r*geD«ml',  w«fe  mimiMned  to  tho  coinieil,  tHiofti,  «tAe^ 

tiM  inlneNes  of  the  Intended  deed  were  read  to  thfe^m,  the  king 

Ye«(Ui»edthem  to  dfttw  thetn  tip  in  1h^  fbrrti  <yf  teitei^  pttlem. 

They  hesittited  lo  obey,  ftnd  <le8it«d  tiitt^  to  ^onmdet  «f  k. 

The  iBOM  they  tefteeted  the  greate/  dagger  they  feend  in 

^oiftflitehee.    The  wfttletftent  of  the  ero#«i  hy  flenty  Vfll. 

hftd  be«ii  Mttde  in  oonsequeooeof  an  lK$t<^f  Jtoifianv&nt ;  «knd 

hy  another  <^,  paesed  ih  Ihe  heginning  of  Htls  V^ign,  ^  wab 

deelak>eid  treason  in  aify  iaf  the  heir9,  thinr  -aldefd  tMr  "ahel- 

tom,  to  atlemft  «to  the  right  of  aisol%er,'  or  einmge  fhe  dfder  . 

d[  BuceesBiMi.    ^e  judges  pleads  thete  ir6«Mnis  heftve  Ihe 

M«incil.    They  «Dpged,  that  atKcih  %  patent  iM^aft  kifended 

^ouM  he  ^tltefy  tovaUd;  iSktU  it  ^irduTd  sulije^,  not  only  tite 

-^fadfea  Who  dieur  .it,  but  e¥ery  eomi^Hor  n^o'^i^gtted  H,  te  ihe 

pains  of  treason  5  and  that  the  only  proper  expedient,  kKf&tH^ 

'  firing  sah^tiOn't^  the  tiew^fttenttentv«tiS9ifif<eeh)g  its'^iarrtiBaDs  • 

fVom  danger,  Was  to  flnmxnoh  a  pariiament^  and  to  oh«MD  thh 

eoHsem  of  that  ^«eenat>ly.     Thfe  Iting  said^,  that  he  iiiteiidcid 

•n^rwar^  to  folloivf  6iat  ftiethod,  vM  w&M  didf  a  pa]4i«MMl, 

in  which  he  puti)Os^  tohai^  Ins  settiemem  Mttiled ;  %et  ii 

iheinean  time  he  teqoivied  the  ju^^Jes,  evi  fhe^  alleglMiee,  to 

4featrthe-pate«t  ^iii  the  'kmn  veered.    The  c(»smA  wld  A 

jtidge«,Mt^ei>r  vefAisal  wo«td  si^jeot^lt'Of^««n  to"^  fite 

'ofiii0as(»h    Ndnh«ni»berts»d  fai%  to  -MtMHiiigefe  Itse  mffpf^' 

nidn  of  tAiior;  «nd  said  ^t  h%  would  In  ¥tmMttB^%jtf 

^m  hii  so  just'a  imtee  asfhait  of  Ltfdy  HiH^  tfueneMMlOft. 

The  judges  wet«e  'x^ducM  lb  great  HtSccMes  IjWKicfc  4feto 

^dKRgers  from  the  fawvcriid  iS/n&at  <4t^di  ^wnti  ^fton  "tteivii. 

^ence  of  pitesetit  power  «)9d  amhority:* 

The  argnmeiils  wei%  eanvftdsed  in  ^teml  dli^Mnit  littW' 
Hbgs  between  fhe  eouncil  asid^the  judges,  and  no«oltitioli^$Oili 
be  ft»und  of  the  difficulties.  At  lasft,  Mpcftagtie  pKroposed  Ha 
^expediem,  whi<ih  satisfied  both  his  bfietlireii  and  %e  coaaael- 
lors.  Ife  ^se^t^  ^t^  a  sp^id  ooilttiMHBioti  «ii^ld  te  ipaflted 
*by  'fhe  kifig  and  emitted,  re^trivlii^  the  judges  ^  4mw  m 
-MUtent  for  ^  new  aotHement  of  the  eyown ;  and  that  a  p«»> 
«()a  sheiM  %ffmedlB«ely  %l^^  bofiaflted  tern  to  my    ^ 
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Ibe  pBLimt  wtfs  :<br«3ma,«ii4  imft^t^fo^beMibc^  of  d^dhmw 

2jNMhraikid  oo,  b;  tj^  vioient  teedMMes  of  NotftfawttboflaBd^  Id 
comply  ;  but  the  constancy  of  Sir.abmeB  1^b^¥4iq»  lhoo|j^ 
a  zealous  Protestant^  prefbrred  justice  on  this  occasion  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  party,  could  not  be  shaken  by  any  expedient 
The  chancellor  next  required,  for  his  greater  security,  that  all 
the  privy  counseH(»s  should  set  their  bands  to  the  patent :  ^ 
intrigues  of  Northumberland,  or  the  fears  <^  hisTiolence,  were 
so  prevalent  that  the  counsellors  complied  with  this  deiTAnd. 
Cranmer  alone  hesitated  during  some  time,  but  at  last  yielded 
to  the  earnest  and  pathetic  entreati'ee  of  the  king.*  Uecil,  at 
that  time  secretary  of  .state,  pretended  afterwards  that  he  only 
signed  as  witness  to  the  king's  subscription.  And  thus,  by  the 
king's  letters  patent,  (he  two  priocesses,  Mary  and  Elizab€|tfi, 
were  set  aside  ;  and  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  heirs  of  the 
duchess  of  Suffolk ;  for  the  duchess  herself  was  content  ta 
give  place  to  her  daughters. 

After  this  settlement  was  made,  with  so  many  inauspicioui 
circumstances,  £dward  visibly  declined  e^eiy  day,  and  small 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  To  make  matters 
worse,  his  physicians  were  dismissed  by  Northumberland's 
advice,  and  by  an  order  of  council;  and  he  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who  undertook  in  a  little 
time  to  realore  him  to  his  former  state  of  healdi.  After  the 
use  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad  i^mptoms  increased  to  ih^ 
most  violent  degree :  he  feh  a  difficulty  of  speech  and  breath* 
ing ;  his  pulse  failed,*his  legs  swelled,  his  cdor  became  livid ; 
and  many  other  symptoms  appeared  of  his  approaching  end. 
He  expired  at  Greenwich,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
tife  seventh  of  his  reign.  ^ 

All  the  English  historians  dweh  with  pleasure  on  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  this  young  <  prince  ;  whom  the  flattering  prom- 
ises of  hope,  joined  to  many  real  virtues,  had  made  an  object 
ef  tender  affection  to  the  public.  He  possessed  mildness  of 
disposition,  application  ta  stu4y  and  business,  a  capacity  to 
learn  and  judge,  and  an  attachment  to  equity  and  justice.  He 
seems  only  to  have  eontracted,  frq^  his  education,  and  £tom 
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[1553.]  The  title  of  the  princess  Mary,  after  the  demise 
of  her  brother,  was  not  exposed  to  any  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  and  the  objections  started  by  the  lady  Janets  partisani 
were  new  and  unheard  of  by  the  cation.  Thou^  all  the 
Protestants,  and  even  many  of  the  Catholics,  believed  the  maf- 
riage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  of  Arragon  to  be  unlawful 
and  invalid ;  yet,  as  it  had  been  contracted  by  the  parties 
without  any  criminal  intention,  had  been  avowed  by  their 
parents,  recognized  by  the  nation,  and  seemingly  founded  on 
those  principles  of  law  and  religion  which  then  prevailed,  few 
imagined  that  their  issue  ought  on  that  account  to  be  regarded 
as  illegitimate,  A  declaration  to  that  purpose  had  indeed 
been  extorted  from  parliament  by  the  usual  violence  and 
caprice  of  Henry ;  but  as  that  monarch  had  afterwards  been 
induced  to  restore  his  daughter  to  the  right  of  succession,  her 
title  was  now  become  as  legal  and  parliamentaiy  as  it  waa 
ever  esteemed  just  and  natural.  The  public  had  long  been 
familiarized  to  these  sentiments  :  dunng  all  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward,  the  princess  was  regarded  as  his  lawful  successor ;  and 
tiiovgh  the  Protestants  dreaded  the  effects  of  her  prejudices,  the 
extreme  hatred  universally  entertained  against  the  Dudleys,* 
who,  men  foresaw,  would,  under  the  name  of  Jane,  be  the  real 
sovereigns,  was  more  than'^sufficient  to  counterbalance,  even 
with  that  party,  the  attachment  to  religion.  This  last  attempt 
to  violate  the  order  of  succession  had  displayed  Northumber- 
land's ambition  and  injustice  in  a  full  light ;  and  when  the 
people  reflected  on  the  long  train  of  fraud,  iniquity,  and  cm 
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^,  by  which  that  pfroject  had  be«i  coodneted ;  that  die  Ihrai 
of  the  two  Se3nnoun,  as  woU  as  the  title  of  the  princoa»ea»  had 
been  saciifiqed  to  it ;  they  were  moved  by  indignaticm  to  exert 
themselves  in  opposition  to  such  criminal  enterprises.  The 
general  veneration  also  paid  to  the  memory  of  Henry  VIIL 
prompted  the  nation  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  posterity ;  and 
the  miseries  of  the  ancient  civil  wan  were  not  so  entirely  fo^ 
gotten,  that  men  were  willing,  by  a  departure,  from  the  law- 
ful heir,  to  incur  the  danger  of  like  bloodshed  and  confuaoo. 
Northumberland,  senmUe  of  the  exposition  which  he  must 
expeetyhad  caxefuUy  ooacealed.the  destinatioo  made  by  the 
king ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  two  princesses  into  bis  power, 
he  had  had  the  precaution  to  engage  the  council,  before  Ed- 
ward^s  death,  to  write  to  them  in  that  princess  name,  desiring 
their  attendance,  on  pretence  that  his  infirm  state  of  health 
required  the  assistance  of  their  counsel  and  the  consolation  of 
their  company.*  Edward  expired  before  their  arrival ;  but 
Northumberland,  in  order  to  make  the  princesses  fall  into 
the  snare,  kept  the  king^s  death  still  secret;  and  the  lady 
Mary  had  already  reached  Hoddesden,  within  half  a  day^s 
joumey  of  the  court.  Happily,  the  earl  of  Arundel  sent  h«r 
^  private  intelligence,  both  of  her  brother's  death,  and  of  the 
conspiracy  formed  against  her ;  t  she  immediately  made  haste 
to  retire  ;  and  she  arrived,  by  quick  journeys,  first  at  Kenning 
Hall  in  Norfolk,  then  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk ;  where  she 
purposed  to  embark  and  escape  to  Flanders,  in  case  she 
should  find  it  impossible  to  defend  her  right  of  successicm. 
She  wrote  letters  to  the  nobility  and  most  considerable  gentry 
in  every  county  in  England ;  commanding  them  to  assist  her 
b  the  defence  of  her  crown  and  person.  And  she  despatched 
a  mecRsage  to  the  council ;  by  which  she  notified  to  them,  that 
her  brother's  death  Was  no  longer  a  secret  to  her,  promised 
them  pardon  for  past  offences,  and  required  them  immediately 
lo  eive  orders  for  proclaiming  her  in  London.|: 

Northumberland  found  that  further  dissimulation  was  fruit- 
less :  he  went  to  Sion  House,§  accompanied  by  the  duk^  <rf 
Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of  the  nobility ;  and 
he  approached  the  lady  Jane,  who  resided  there,  with  all  the 
respect  usually,  paid  to  the  sovereign.  Jane  was  in  a  great 
medsuiQ  ignorant  of  these  transactions ;  and  it  was  with  equal 
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cmf  and  MniriM  ami  alie  meeived  inteUigeDee  of  thmi.^ 
Bhe  mm  a  tady  d  an  amiabb  penon,  an  engaging  didf  ostdoiii 
aceomplished  parts ;  and  being  of  an  equal  age  with  the  lata 
king,  she  had  received  all  her  eduoadon  with  him,  and  seemed 
even  to  possess  greater  facility  in  acquiring  every  part  of 
manly  and  polite  literature.  She  had  attained  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Boman  and  Greek  languages,  besides  mod* 
•m  tongues ;  *had  passed  most  of  her  time  in  an  applioaton  to 
learning ;  and  expressed  a  great  indifference  for  other  occupa^ 
tions  and  amusements  usual  with  her  sex  and  station.  Soger 
Aiieham,  tutcv  to  the  lady  Eiiasabeth,  having  one  day  paid  her 
a^  visit,  found  her  employed  in  reading  Plato,  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  engaged  in  a  party  of  hunting  in  the  park ; 
and  on  his  admiring  Uie  singularity  of  ber  choice,  she  told  htmi 
that  she  received  more  pleasure  from  that  author  than  the 
others  could  reap  from  cdl  dieir  sport  and  gayety.t  Her  h^art, 
full  of  this  passion  for  literature  and  the  elegant  arts,  and  of 
tenderness  towards  her  husband,  who  was  deserving  of  her 
affections,  had  never  opened  itself  to  the  flatterii^  allurements 
of  ambition  ^  and  the  intelligence  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne 
was  nowise  agreeable  to  her.  She  even  refused  to  accept  of 
the  present ;  pleaded  the  preferaUe  title  of  the  two  princesses ; 
expressed  her  dread  of  the  consequences  attending  an  enterprise 
so  dangerous,  not  to  say  so  criminal ;  and  desired  to  remain  in 
the  private  station  in  which  she  was  bom.  Overcome  at  last 
by  the  entreaties^  rathw  than  the  reasons,  of  her  father  and 
fiither-in-law,  and  above  all  of  her  husband,  she  submitted  to 
their  will,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  relinquirii  her  own  jud^p* 
ment.  It  was  then  usual  for  the  kings  of  En^and,  afler  theit 
accession,  to  pass  the  first  da3rs  in  the  Tower ;  and  Northumber* 
land  immediately  conveyed  thither  the  new  sovereign.  AB 
the  counsellors  were  obli|^  to  attend  her  to  that  fortress  ;  and 
by  this  means  became,  m  reality,  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
KorthumberiMid,  whose  wiU  they  were  necessitated  to  obey.  Qiw 
ders  were  given  by  the  council  to  proclaim  Jane  throu^iout  the 
kingdom ;  but  these  orders  were  executed  only  in  London,  and 
the  neighborhood.  No  applause  ensued:  the  people  heard 
the  proclamation  with  silence  and  concern :  some  evenr  ex* 
pressed  their  acorn  and  contempt ;  and  one  Pot,  a  vintner's 
apprentice,  was  severely  punished  for  this  offence.    The  Prot* 

*  Godwin  in  KsanSI*  p.  82a    SBiyiiiip  pw  149;    Bam0t»  voL  ii 
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Msnt  teachers  tbemaelvet,  who  were  employed  to  convBi60 
•he  people  of  Jane's  title,  found  their  eloquence  fruitless  ;  and 
Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  who  preached  a  sermon  to  dial 
purpose,  wrought  no  effect  upon  hw  audience. 

The  people  of  Suffolk,  meanwhile,  paid  their  attendance  on 
Mary.  As  they  were  much  attached  to  the  reformed  con^ 
munion,  they  could  not  forbear,  amidst  their  tenders  of  duty, 
expressing  apprehensions -for  their  religion;  but  when  the 
assured  them  that  she  never  meant  to  change  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward, they  enlisted  themsdves  in  her  eause  with  zeal  and 
afiection.  The  nobility  and  gentry  daily  flocked  to  her,  and 
brought  her  reenforcement  The  eails  of  Bath  and  Sussex, 
the  eldest  sons  of  Lord  Wharton  and  Lord  Mordaunt,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drury,  Sir  Henry  Benningfield,  Sir  Henry  Jemegan, 
persons  whose  interest  lay  in  the  neighborhood,  appeared  a* 
the  head  of  their  tenants  and  retainers**  Sir  Edward  Has 
tings,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  haying  received  a 
commission  from  the  council  to  make  levies  for  the  lady  Jane 
m  Buckinghamshire,  carried  over  his  troops,  winch  amounted 
to  four  thousand  men,  and  joined  Mary.  Even  a  fleet  which 
had  been  sent  by  Northumberland  to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Suf- 
folk, being  fwced  into  Yarmouth  by  a  storm,  was  engaged  to 
declare  for  that  princess. 

Northumberland,  hitherto  blinded  by  ambition,  saw  at  last 
the  danger  gather  round  him,  and  knew  not  to  what  hand  to 
turn  himself.  He  had  levied  forces,  which  were  assembled  at 
London ;  but  dreading  the  cabals  of  the  courtiers  and  counsel- 
lors, whose  compliance,  he  knew,  had  been  entirely  the  result 
of  fear  or  artifice,  he  was  resolved  to  keep  near  the  person  ot 
the  lady  Jane,  and  send  Suffolk  to  command  the  army.  But  the 
counsellors,  who  wished  to  remove  him,t  working  on  the  filial 
tenderness  of  Jane,  magnified  to  her  the  danger  to  which  her 
father  would  be  exposed ;  and  represented  tlmt  Northumber- 
land, who  had  gained  reputation  hy  fcnrmerly  suppressing  a 
rebellion  in  those  parts,  was  more  proper  to  command  in  that 
enterprise.  The  duke  himself,  who  knew  the  slender  capacity 
of  Suiffoik,  began  to  think  that  none  but  himself  was  able  to 
encounter  the  present  danger ;  and  he  agreed  to  take  on  him 
Ine  command  of  the  troops.  The  counsellors  attended  on  him 
-'   ■  -■■_■-. 
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ftt  hw  departure  with  the  highest  protestations  of  attachment, 
and  none  more  than  Arundel,  his  mortal  enemy.*  As  he 
went  along,  he  remarked  the  disafTection  of  the  people,  which 
foreboded  a  fatal  issue  to  his  ambitious  hopes.  "  Many,"  said 
be  to  Lord  Gray,  "  come  out  to  look  at  us,  but  I  find  not  one 
who  cries,  God  speed  you !  "  t 

The  duke  had  no  sooner  reached  St  Edmondsbury,  than  he 
found  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  ^six  thousand  men,  too 
weak  to  encounter  the  queen^^  which  amounted  to  double 
the  number.  He  wrote  to  the  council,  desiring  them  to  send 
him ,  a  reenlbrcement ;  and  the  counsellors  immediately  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity  to  free  themselves  from  confinement. 
They  left  the  Tower,  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  Northumber- 
land's commands  ;  bat  being  assembled  in  Baynard's  castle,  a 
house  belonging  to  Pembroke,  they  deliberated  concerning  the 
method  of  shaking  off  his  usurped  tyranny.  Arundel  began 
the  conference,  by  representing  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
Northumberland,  the  exorbitancy  of  his  ambition,  the  criminal 
enterprise  which  be  had  projected,  and  the  guilt  in  which  he 
h$id  involved  the  whole  council ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  the 
only  method  of  making  atonement  for  their  past  offences,  was 
by  a  speedy  return  to  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  law- 
ful sovereign.^  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Pembroke,  who, 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  sword,  swore  he  was  ready  to  fight 
any  man  that  expressed  himself  of  a  contrary  sentiment.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  were  immediately  sent  for, 
who  discovered  great  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  they  re- 
ceived to  proclaim  Mary.  The  people  expressed  their  appro- 
bation by  shouts  of  applause.  Even  Sufiblk,  who  commanded 
in  the  Tower,  finding  resistance  fruitless,  opened  the  gates, 
and  declared  for  the  queen.  The  lady  Jane,  af^r  the  vain 
pageantry  of  wearing  a  crown  during  ten  days,  returned  to  a 
private  life  with  more  satisfaction  than  she  felt  when  the  roy- 
alty was  tendered  to  her :  ||  and  ^he  messengers  who  were 
sent  to  Northumberland  with  orders  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
found  that  he  had  despaired  of  success,  was  deserted  by  all  hii 
followers,  and  had  already  proclaimed  the  queen,  with  exterior 
marks. of  joy  and  satisfaction.^!     The  people  every  where,  on 
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ibe  <ioeefi  «  approach  to  Loodon,  gavf  aeiinble  eipiOMiuM  ef 
their  loyalty  and  attachment ;  and  the  lady  Elizabeth  met 
ber  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  which  that  princess  had 
levied  in  order  to  support  their  joint  title  against  the  usurper.* 
The  queen  gave  orders  for  taking  into  custody  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  fell  on  his  knees  to  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
that  arrested  him,  and  abjectly  begged  his  life.f  At  the  same 
time  were  committed  the  earl  of  Warwksk,  his  eldest  son. 
Lord  Ambrose  and  Lord  Hen^  Dudley,  two  of  ffis  younger 
sons.  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  hts  brother,  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
and  Sir  John  Gates.  The  queen  afterwards  confined  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  La4y  Jane  Gray,  and  Lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley. But  Mary  was  dfesirous,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to 
acquire  popularity  by  the  appearance  of  clemency ;  and  be- 
cause the  counsellors  pleaded  constraint  as  an  excuse  for  their 
treason,  she  extended  her  pardon  to  most  of  them.  Suffolk 
himself  recovered  his  liberty ;  and  he  owed  this  indulgence,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  contempt  entertained  of  his  capacity. 
But  the  guilt  of  Northumberland  was  too  great,  as  well  as  his 
ambition  and  courage  too  dangerous,  to  permit  him  to  entertain 
any  reasonable  hopes  of  life.  When  brought  to  his  trial,  he 
only  desired  permission  to  ask  two  questions  of  the  peers 
appointed  to  sit  on  his  jury  ;  whether  a  man  could  be  guilty  of 
treason  that  obeyed  orders  given  him  by  the  council  under  the 
great  seal ;  and  whether  those  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
guilt  with  himself  could  sit  as  his  judges.  Being  told  that 
me  creat  seal  of  a  usurper  was  no  authority,  and  that  persons 
not  Tying  under  any  sentence  of  attainder  were  still  innocent 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  might  be  admitted  on  any  jury,  | 
he  acquiesced,  and  pleaded  ^ilty.  At  his  execution,  he  made 
profession  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  told  the  peopte  that  they 
never  would  enjoy  tranquillity  till  they  returned  to  the  ftdth  of 
their  ancestors :  whether  tha;t  such  were  his  real  sentiments, 
which  he  had  formerly  disguised  from  interest  and  ambiUiMi, 
or  that  he  hoped  by  this  declaration  to  render  the  queen  more 
favorable  to  his  family.^  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  Sir  John 
Gates  suflbred  with  him ;  and  this  was  all  the  blood  spilled  on 

•  Burnet,  voL  iL  p.  240.    Heylin,  p.  1^.    Stowe,  ^  618. 
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■AW.  an 

•eeoont  of  80  dangeroof  and  crinml  an  enlbfpibea^i&wt  tbi 
rigfate  of  the  soTereigii.  Sentence  was  pronounced  againat  tbe 
lady  Jane  and  Lord  Guildford,  but  ^dthout  any  present  imen* 
tkm  of  putting  it  in.  execution.  The  youth  and  innoooBce  of 
the  persons,  neither  of  whom  had  reached  their  aeyonteenth 
year,  pleaded  sufficiently  in  their  favor. 

When  Mary  first  arrived  in  the  Tower,  the  duke  d  Norfolk^ 
i^o  had  been  detained  prisoner  diving  all  the  last  reign; 
Courtney,  son  of  die  marquis  of  Exeter,  who,  without  b«og 
charged  with  any  orime,  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  pua« 
ishment  ever  since  his  fath^'s  attainder;  Gardiner,  Toiwtal 
and  Bonner,  who  bftd  been  confined  for  their  adhenng  to  the 
Catholic  cause,  appeared  before  her,  and  impk»ed  her  clem- 
ency and  protection.*  They  were  all  of  &em  restored  to  their 
liberty,  and  immediately  admitted  to  her  confidence  and  favor. 
Norfolk^s  attainder,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  passed  in  par- 
liament, was  represented  as  null  and  jnv^d ;  because,  aoaoag 
other  informalities,  no  special  matter  had  been  alleged  against 
htm,  except  wearmg  a  coat  of  arms  which  he  and  his  ances- 
tors, without  giving  any  ofience,  had  always  made  use  c^,  in 
the  face  of  the  court  and  of  the  whde  nation.  Courtney  soon 
after  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Devoni^iire;  lund  tbou^ 
educated  in  such  close  confinement  that  he  was  altoget^r 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  he  soon  acquired  all  the  acoom* 
plishments  oi  a  courtier  and  a  geeUeman,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable fjgun;  during  the  lew  yean  which  he  lived  after  ha 
recovered  his  liberty .t  Besides  |)^<mning  all  those  popular 
acts,  which,  though  they  only  a^eted  indmduals,  were  very 
acceptable  to  the  nation,  the  queen  endeavored  to  ingmtiate 
herself  with  the  public  by  granting  a  general  pardon,  thaogh 
with  some  exceptions,  and  by  remitting  the  subsidy  voted  to 
h&t  brother  by  the  last  parliament  X 

The  joy  arising  from  the  succession  of  the  lawful  heir,  and 
from  the  gracious  demeanor  of  the  sovereign,  hindered  not  die 
people  from  being  agitated  with  great  anxiety  concerning  the 
state  of  religion ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  tiie  nation  inclined  to  the 
Protestant  communion,  the  apprehensions  entartamed  eoocem- 
ing  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  the  new  queen  were  pret^ 
ipncnd.    'Die  legitimacy  of  Mary^  birth  had  appeared  to  \k 
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■omewlNit  coRiieeled  with  the  pnpa!  authcmty ;  and  ttot|)iiiM^a, 

heing  educated  whh  her  mother,,  had  imbibed  the  strongesf 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  communion,  and  the  highest  aver- 
tion  to  those  new  tenets,  whence,  she  believed,  all  the  misfor- 
unos  of  her  family  had  originally  sprung.  The  discourage- 
iTtentjB  which  she  lay  under  from  her  father,  though  at  last  they 
•  bfought  her  to  comply  with  his  will,  tended  still  more  to  in- 
erease  her  disgust  to  the  reformers ;  and  the  vexatious  whipJi 
the  protector  and  the  council  gave  her  during  Edward^s  reignt 
had  no  oJier  effect  than  to  confirm  her  farther  in  her  preju- 
dices. Naturally  of  a  sour  and  obstinate  temper,  and  irritated 
by  contradiction  and  misfortunes,  she  possessed  all  the  quali- 
ties fitted  to  compose  a  bigot;  and  her  extreme  ignorance 
rendered  her  utterly  incapable  of  doubt  in  her  own  belief,  or 
of  indulgence  to  the  opinions  of  others.  The  nation,  therefore, 
had  ^at  reason  to  dread,  not  only  the  abolition,  but  the  per- 
aecuHoB  of  the  established  religion  from  the  zeal  o^  Mary ;  and 
k  was  not  long  ere  abe  discovered  her  intentions. 

Grardiner,  Sooner,  Tonstal,  Day,  Heath,  and  Vesey,  wen 
reinstated  in  Uieir  sees,  either  by  a  direct  act  of  power,  or, 
what  is  nearly  tlie  same,  by  the  sentence  of  commisnoners 
appointed  to  review  their  trial  and  condemnation.  Though 
^e  bishopric  of  Durham  had  been  dissolved  by  authority  of 
parliament,  the  queen  erected  it  crnew  by  letters  patent,  and 
replaced  vTonstal  ui  his  regaHties  as  well  as  in  his  revenue. 
On  pretence  of  discouraging  controversy,  she  silenced,  by  an 
aet  of  prerogative,  all  the  preachers  throughout  England,  except 
such  as  should  obtain  a  particular  license ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  none  but  Oathoiics  would  be  fitvored  mth  this 
privilege.  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  Coverdale,  biahop  of 
Exeter,  Eidley  of  London,  and  Hooper  of  Glocestwr,  were 
thrown  into  prison ;  whither  old  Latimer  also  was  sent  soon 
aAer.  The  zealous  bishops  and  priests  were  encouraged  in 
fteir  forwardness  to  revive  the  mass,  though  contrary  to  the 
present  laws.  Judge  Hales,  who  had  discovered  such  con- 
stancy in  defendmg  the  queen's  title,  lost  all  his  merit  by  an 
opposition  to  those  illegal  practices ;  and  being  committed  to 
ctistody,  was  treated  with  such  severity,  that  he  fell  into  frenzy, 
and  killed  himself.  The  men  of  Suffolk  were  browbeaten 
because  ihey  presumed  lo  plead  the  promise  which  the  queen, 
when  they  enlisted  themselves  in  her  service,  had  given  them 
of  maintaining  the  lefonned  setigioa :  one  in  particular  was 
iet  in  the  pillory,  because  be  had  been  too  peremptory  i  * 


'/^ecal(ing  t».h«r  i&eoipry'tlia  eapigeaMOte  which  she  lud  taken 

on  that  occasion.  And  though  the  ^ueen  still  promised  in  a 
public  declaration  before  the  council,  to  tolerate  those  who 
differed  from  her ;  men  foresaw  that  this  engagement,  like  the 
former,  would  prove  but  a  feeble  security  when  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  religious  prejudices. 

The  merits  of  Cranmer  towards  the  queen  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  had  been  considerable ;  and  he  had  successfully  em- 
ployed his  good  offices  in  mitigating  the  severe  prejudicfMS 
which  that  monarch  had  entertained  against  her.  But  the 
active  part  which  he  had  borne  in  promoting  her  mother^s 
divorce,  as  well  as  in  conducting  the  reformation,  had  made 
him  the  object  of  her  hatred ;  and  though  Gardiner  had  been 
eaually  forward  in  soliciting  and  defending  the  divorce,  he  had 
afterwards  made  sufficient  atonement,  by  his  sufferings  in  de- 
fence of  the  Catholic  cause.  The  primate,  therefore,  had  rea- 
son to  expect  little  favor  during  the  present  reign ;  but  it  was 
by  bis  own  indiscreet  zeal,  that  he  brought  on  himself  the 
first  violence  and  persecution.  A  report  bemg  spread  that 
Cranmer,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  fhe  queen,  had  promised  to 
officiate  in  the  Latin  service,  the  archbishopt  ti«  wIpeofT  this 
aspersion,  published  a  manifesto  in  his  own  defexKse.  Among 
other  expr^isions,  he  there  said,  that  as  the  devil  was  a  liar 
from  the  l/eginning,  and  the  father  of  lies,  he  had  at  this  time 
stirred  up  his  servants  to  persecute  Christ  and  his  tn>e  reliffioo: 
that  this  infernal  spirit  now  endeavored  to  restore  the  Latin 
satisfactory  masses,  a.  thing  of  his  owp  invention  and  device ; 
and  in  order  to  effect  his.  purpose,  had  &isely  made  use  of 
Cranmer's  name  and  authority :  and  that  the  mass  is  not  only 
without  foundation,  either  ip  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  practice 
.  of  the  primitive  church,  but  likewise  discovers  ^lain  contra- 
diction to  antiquity  and  the  inspired  writinLs,  Lud  is  besides 
replete  with  many  horrid  blasphemies.*  On  the  pubbcatipn 
of  this  infiamraatory  paper  CiHmner  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  was  tried  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  concurring 
with  the  lady  Jane,  and  opposing  the  queen's  accession. 
Sentence  of  high  treason  was  pronounced  against  him  and 
though  his  guilt  was  shared  with  the  whole  privy  council  and 
waj  even  less  than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  this  f«en- 
cence,  however  severe,  must  be  allowed  entirely  legal*    Thv 

•  Fsx,  voL  iU.  p.  9i.    Heylin,  p.  25.    fi^odwin,  p.  836.    Bumst* 
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IWBiTcd  ibr  a  mora  cruel  puniihineiit 

Prter  Martyr,  teeiog  a  penecutioii  gstheniig  against  Ae 
nft>rmen^  deiired  leave  to  withdraw;  *  and  while  some  zealous 
Oatlwliea  roored  for  his  eommitment,  Grardiner  both  pleaded 
that  he  had  come  over  by  an  invitation  ftom  the  gDvenuneat, 
and  generously  furmshed  him  with  supplies  for  &  JDumey: 
but  as  bigoted  zeal  still  increased,  his  wife^  body,  which  Irnd 
been  interred  at  Oxford,  wa^  afterwards  dug  up  by  pubfe 
orders,  and  buried  in  a  dfnngfaill.t  The  bones  of  Bucer  and 
Fagius,  two  foreign  reformers,  were  about  the  saixie  time  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  at  Cambridge.  \  John  A-lasco  was  first 
silenced,  Aen  ordered  to  depart  me  kingdom  with  his  congre- 

SidoD.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  Protestants  followed 
m ;  and  the  nation  thereby  lost  many  useful  hands  for  arts 
and  manofbetures.  Several  English  Protestants  also  took 
shelter  in  foreign  parts ;  and  every  thing  bore  a  dismal  aspect 
for  the  Teformation. 

During  this  levohstion  of  the  court,  no  protection  was  ex- 
pected by  Protestants  from  the  Parliament  which  was  sum- 
moned to  assemble.  A  zealous  reformer^  pretends^  that 
great  violence  and  iniquity  were  used  in  the  elections;  but, 
besides  that  the  authonty  of  tfiis  writer  is  inconsiderable,  that 
practiee^  as  the  necessities  of  government  sehlcmi  required  it, 
Iiad  not  hitherto  been  often  employed  in  England.  There 
stiH  remained  such  numbers  devoted  by  opinion  or  aflbetion  to 
itaHor  principles  of  the  ancient  religion,  tnat  the  authority  of 
thiB  crown  was  able  to  give  such  candidates  l3ie  preference  in 
roost  elections;  and  all  those  who  hesitated  to  comply  with 
^  coun  religion,  rather  declined  t(Jdng  a  seat,  which,  while 
'  it  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  could  afterwards 
sfTord  them  no  protection  against  the  violence  of  prerogative. 
h  soon  appeared,  thereft>re,  that  a  majority  of  the  commons 
would  be  obsequious  to  Mary*&  designs ;  and  as  the  peers  were 
mostly  attached  to  the  court  from  mterest  or  expectations,  litde 
opposition  ^Was  expected  from  Aat  quarter. 

In  opening  the  parliament,  the  court  showed  a  contempt  of 
the  laws,  by  celebrating,  before  the  two  houses,  a  mass  of  Ae 
HolyOhost  in  the  Latin  tongue,  attended  with  all  the  ancient 

•Heylimp.26.    GM«i%p.SM.    CfHun.  lima.  p.  U7. 
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\  Beale.  But  Fox,  wha  Jivsd  at  the  tiia«»  and  k  very  miinissli 
Ids  nazntiveB,  wj%  nothinf  el  the  matter.    See  voL  lii  p^  la^ 
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TViylor,  iHihop  of  laaetin^  bainBg  lefowd  to  kaeel  at  this  t 
vice,  wwsereietyhaQdM^afidwisTideBtljthraiteiitof  (he 
iioiMe.f  The  qjeen,  however,  «liU  letaiped  the  titie  of 
•upveineheadof  the  ehoBch  of  England;  and  k  mu  genenlly 
pi«teiided,  liait  the  inteotra  of  iSt  court  ivaa  only  to  reKnre 
veligion  to  the  laae  coadhioo  in  which  it^  had  heea  left  by 
Henry;  b*jt  dmt  the  edier  abnaes  of  popery,  which  wmm  the 
meet  grievous  to  the  natkin,  wmdd  never  be  revived. 

The  first  hill  passed  hy  the  partiane^  was  of  a  popidar 
natwe,  and  abolished  e^^ery  species  of  treason  net  contakaed 
in  the  statute  of  Edward  IS.,  and  every  species  of  feloay 
i^st  did  not  siMst  befoK  the  fimt  of  H«uy  VIIL|  The 
parliament  next  deelafed  the  que^i  to  he  legkimate,  mtified 
tiie  marriage  of  Henry  with  Cathanne  ci  Armgon,  and  ui- 
■nlled  te  divorce  pronounced  fay  Craain^,^  whom  diey 
gveady  blamed  on  that  account  No  nlentiol^  howevev^  is 
made  of  ^he  pope's  authcri^,  as  any  grooad  of  the  marria§e. 
All  Uie  statutes  of  King  Ecfward  with  legard  to  rdigion  were 
repealed  by  die  vote.t|  The  attainder  of  the  duke  ef  Norfolk 
waa  reversed ;  and  diis  act  of  justice  was  nuxe  reasonable 
tbuk  like  declaring  of  that  ^rttamder  invalid  without  furUier 
snithority.  Many  clauses  of  the  riot  act,  passed  in  the  kte 
Toiga,  were  revived :  a  stqi  wliieh  eluded  in  a  great  measnre 
the  pc^olar  sisctale  enacted  at  te  dnt  meeting  dT  pariia- 
nent 

Notwidistanding  ^  eoraf^ianoe  of  ibe  two  faeusss  wath 
the  queeti\r  iselaatiens,  they  had  still  a  leserve  in  certsan 
SLftieleB;  and  her  choice  of  a  faasbaadym  partiealar,was  of 
0uc^  unportance  to  national  intmrest,  tiiat -they  were  determined 
not  to  submit  tamely^  in  tiist  respect,  to  her  will  and  pbaause. 
There  were  thiee  muriageelJ.  ecmeeming  wioeh  it  was.sap- 
posed  that  Maiy  had  delibecated  i^r  her  aocesuon.  T£e 
fi  rst  person  proposed  to  her  was  Coartney ,  eadr  of  Devonsaiie, 
iwho,  heiftg  an  Enn^man  Dearly  aited  to  the  crown,  could 
flot  M  of  being  aoc^plable  to  the  nation ;  and  as  he  was  loi 
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I  ICaxia,  bsss*  i.  oasj^  V   By  this  repssl,  though  it  wv  in  gea«nd 
popi:4ar,  the  clsuie  of  6  sad  e  Edward  YL  cap.  11,  was  lost^  whieh 
required  the  eonfroatii^  of  two  witnfiisei  in  <»fter  to  prove  an^f 
treai9on. 
.  i  Marise,  aw*  it  elq^  t.  I  tUanm,  sttM.  ii.  Mp»  1. 

q  Thusn.  Bb.  H.  eap.  t. 


9S  nsTOKf  mr  mKoiax^, 

'  an  «ni^rQiriM*K>B  iM  mUt^uBj  h^  ba4  Timfaiy  gaiiied  on  Hie 
aueen?s  affectiODS,*  and  hints  imere  dropped  him  oF  her  fttvor- 
able  dispoakioos  towards  biin.t  But  that  oobieinan  neglected 
these  overtures ;  and  seemed  Ta^r  to  attach  himself  to  the 
lady  Elizaheth,  whose  youth  and  agreeable  convenMtioa  he 
|Meferred  to  all  the  power  and  grandeur  of  her  sister.  Thii^ 
ehoioe  oceamNied  a  great  coldness  in  Mary  towards  DpYon- 
ahire ;  and  nade  her  break  out  in  a  declared  aojmosity  agah»t 
Elizabeth.  The  ancient  quarrel  between  their  mothers  had 
•uak  deep  into  the  maligBant  heart  of  the  queen ;  and  a(W 
the  declaratioi^  made  oy  parliafneiit  in  favor  of  Catharine's 
marriage,  she  wanted  net  a  pretence  lor  representing  the 
birth  of  her  swter  as  illegitimate.  The  attachment  of  £fix- 
abeth  to  the  reformed  rei^on  offended  Mary's  bigotry ;  imd 
as  the  young  prineess  had  made  some  difficult  in  di^ruisiBg 
her  sendments,  violent  menaces  had  been  employed  to  bring 
her  ta  compliance.!  But  when  the  queen  found  that  Elm- 
wbeih  had  obstructed  her  views  in  a  point  which,  peiiiaps, 
touched  her  stfll  more  nearly,  her  resentment,  excited  by 
pride,  no  longer  knew  any  bounds,  and  the  princess  was 
visibly  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.^ 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  priest's  orders,  was 
another  party  proposed  to  the  queen ;  and  ^re  appeared 
»imy  reasons  to  induce  her  to  make  choice  of  thia  prelate. 
The  high  character  of  Pole  for  virtue  and  humanky ;  the  great 
regard  paid  him  by  the  Catholic  church,  of  which  he  had 
BCNBirly  reached  the  highest  dignity  on  the  death,  of  Paul  III. ;  || 
the  queen's  auction  for  the  eountess  of  Salisbury,  bis  modier, 
who  had  once  been  her  governess .;  the  violent  animosity  to 
whksh  he  had  been  exposed  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 

^e  Ron^sh  communkm;  att  these  considerations  had  a 
po^yerful  influence  on  Mary.  But  ^  cardinal  ^  was  bow  in 
ane  decline  of  life;  and  havmg  contracted  habits  of  study 
and  retirement,  he  :«ras  rapreseated  to  her  as  unqualified  for 
&e  bustle  of  a  court  and' the  hurry  of  businea6.5T  The  que«]« 
therefore,  dropped  all  thoughts  of  that  alliance :  but  as  she 
entertained  a  great  regard  for  Pole's  wisdom  and  virtue,  she 
still  intended  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  in  the  admin- 
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of  her  govemiieat  .Ske^ieerotly  eatAred  into  m 
ncigotiatioa  with  ComoieDdoQe,  an  agent  of  Cardinal  Dandino, 
legate  at  Brussels;  she  sent  assurances  to  the  pope,  then 
Julius  IIL,  of  her  earnest  desire  to  reconcile  herself  and  her 
kingdoms. to  the  holy  see ;  and  ^he  desired  that  Pole  might  be 
appointed  legate,  for  ^e  performance  of  that  pious  office.* 

These  two  marriage  being .  rejected,  the  queen  cast  her 
myB  towards  the  emperor^s  &mily,  from  which  her  mother 
waa  descended,  and  which,  during  her  own  distresses,  had 
always  afforded  her  countenance  and  protection.  Charles  V«« 
who  a  few  years  before  was  almost  absolute  master  of  Ger- 
many, bad  exercised  hia  power  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner, 
4bat  he  gave  extreme  disgust  to  the  iMition,  who  apprehended 
the  total  extinction  of  their  liberties  from  the  encroachments 
of  that  monarch«t  Religion  had  served  him  as  a  pretence 
for  his  usurpations ;  and  from  the  same  principle  he  met  with 

.  ^t  opposition  which  overthrew  his  grandeur,  and  dashed  all 
his  ambitious  h<^)^.  Maurice,^  elector  of  Saxony,  enraged 
that  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,,  who,  by  his  advice,  and  on  his 
assurance^  had  put  himself  into  the  emperor's  hands,  should 
be  uiigustly  detained  a  prisoner,  formed  a  secret  conspiracy 
ampog  the  Protestant  princes ;  and,  covering  his  intentions 
with  the  most  artful  disguises,  he  suddenly  marched  his  forces 
against  Charles,  and  narrowly  missed  becoming  master  of  his 
person.  The  Protestants  flew  to  arms  in  every  quarter  ^  and 
iheir  insurreetionv  aided  by  an  invasion  from  France,  reduced 
ibe  emperor  to  such  difficulties,  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  terms  of  peace  which  insured  the  independency  of  Ger- 
many. To  retrieve  his  honor,  he  made  an  attack  on  France ; 
and  laying  siege  to  Metz  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  he  conducted  the  enterprise  in   person,  and   seemed 

.  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  succeed  in  an  undertaking 
which  had  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe.  But  the  duke  of 
Guise,  who  defended  Metz  with  a  garrison  composed  of  the 
bravest  nobility  of  France,  exerted  such  vigilance,  conduct, 
and  val<^,  that  the  siege  was  protracted  to  the  depth  of 
iMinter;  and  the  emperor  found  it  dangerous  to  persevere 
any  longer.  He  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army  into 
the  Xow  Countries,  much  dejected  with  that  reverse  of 
fortune  which  in  his  declining  years,  had  so  fatally  overtaken, 
him. 
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Ko  iocmer  did  ChaAv  tav  0r  As 'AmA  of  B«imh4«  Mi 
die  ^TicemAan  of  hik  klMwonmn  Ifeiy  to  dw  eiown  of  Eag- 
land,  than  he  formed  the  scheme  of  seqwiiiiig  dmt  kmg^am 
to  his  hittvly ;  and  h^  hoped  hy  this  ioeideirt  to  bslaace  ail 
the  losaes  which  he  had  sustained  In  Qettemny.  Hie  eon 
Philip  was  a  widower ;  and  though  be  was  onlr  twenty-^even 
years  of  age,  eleven  years  Tounger  Aaii  we  quean,  thb 
objection,  it  was  thought,  would  be  oveifooked,  and  there  was 
DO  reason  to  despair  of  her  stiH  hairing  a  nutnefoos  issue. 
Hie  emperor,  tfierp>f&re,  hnmediately  sent  ofer  aa  agent  to 
sisnify  his  intentions  to  Mary ;  who,  pleased  witfi  die  suppeit 
of  so  powerful  an  alliance,  and  glftd  to  imite  heis^  moie 
closely  with  her  mother's  family,  lo  which  she  was  efer 
strongly  attached,  readily  embraced  the  prc^xisal.  Norfolk, 
Atundel,  and  Fsget,  gave  dieir  adTice  for  the  match :  and 
Gardiner,  who  was  become  prime  minister,  and  who  had  beea 
promoted  to  the  office  of  chancellor,  finding  how  Maiy^s 
mclinatiotts  lay,  seconded  Ihe  prefect  of  the  Spwanh  alManee. 
At  the  same  time  he  represented,  bodi  to  her  and  tiie  omperor, 
the  necessity  of  stopping  all  fbrther  imKyradoas  •  in  rriigioBlt 
till  ^  completion  of  me  marriage.  He  observed,  ^hnt  the 
parliament  amidst  all  &eir  compliances  had  diseorered  evi- 
oeot  symptoms  of  jealousy,  and  seemed  at  present  defewniioed 
to  grant  no  farther  concessions  in  favor  of  the  Oathoye 
religion :  that  dwugh  they  might  mtAae  a  sacrifice  -to  tta«ir 
sovereign  of  some  speenlative  piinctples  wych  dMy  itid  not 
well  comprehend,  or  of  some  mas  wl^h  seemed  not  of  mmj 
great  moment,  they   had  imbibed  such  strong    prejudiees 

r'nst  the  pretended  usnrpatbos  and  exactions  ot  the  eeitrt 
Rome,  that  they  would  with  great  diffictdty  be  agidn 
brought  to  submit  to  its  authority :  t&t  the  <fatnger  of  leauraing 
the  abbey  lands  would  alarm  the  nobility  and  gentry,  ani 
induce  th^m  to  encourage  the  prepossessions,  whieh  were  hot 
too  ffeneral  amojlg  the  people,  agunst  the  doctrine  and  wor strip 
of  the  Catholie  church :  that  much  pains  had  been  taken  to 
prejudice  the  nation  against  the  Spanish  alliance ;  and  if  that 
point  were  urged  at  the  same  time  with  fiirther  changes  in 
religion,  it  Would  hazard  a  general  revolt  and  insurrection : 
that  the  marriage  being  once  completed  would  give  authority 
to  the  queen^s  measures,  and  enable  her  afterwards  to  forwnra 
the  pious  work  in  which  she  was  engaged :  and  that  it  was 
even  necessary  previously  to  reconcile  the  people  to  die  mar- 
tisfi^  by  rendering  the  conditions  eztremefy  IkvonAle  to  the 


"BttgR*^  iiait  fiiBli  m  mm  mm  U  1mm»  in  Ami  «iir 
independemey,  «iid  te»  eotiM  powMriou  of  their  aneiast 
laws  and  pmilegefl,* 
-  The  empefor^  w^!  aoquainUKl  vitfa  the  prodcnoe  and  expa- 
ifettee  of  GanHiie^  nawmad  to  aU  then  reaaoat,  and  he 
endeaT(»nd  ta  temper  the  aed  of  Maij,  bj  lepneeaonqg  the 
necesmty  of  preeecdiag  gMliiailjr  ia  te  great  w«k  of  con- 
anting  the  natioii.  Ummg  thai  Oardiaal  Pole,  more  ebeeie 
m  his  niligkiaa  ophuoae^  aad  kae  guided  by  the  nasiuie  of 
human  p<£cy,  aller  haimg  isat  ooiitraiy  adviee  to  te  queea, 
had  set  out  on  his  joartiej  to  Eagiand,  wfaeie  he  was  to  extt> 
cise  liis  legatine  coBHBtssion,  he  thought  proper  to  slop  him  at 
Dillinghen,  a  town  on  the  Danube ;  and  he  afterwaids  obtained 
Mary*8  consent  for  this  detention.  The  negotiation  for  the 
marriage  meanwhile  proceeded  apaoe ;  and  Uaary^a  inteatioas 
of  espoosh^  Philip  beoane  gaamllf  known  to  the  natkn 
^The  commons,  who  hoped  that  th^  had  gained  te  i^neen  by 
the  concessions  winch  tiiey  had  alieady  made,  wafe  alanned 
to  hear  that  shb  was  lesolvad  to  oantmet  a  Ibiaign  alllanoe ; 
and  they  sent  a  eommiiiee  to  renMxaitmte  in  strong  tsnas 
against  tiwt  dangerous  measure.  To  prevent  fiir&er  appli- 
cations of  the  same  kini^  she  thoagfat  pnipar  to  dissolve  the 
parliament. 

A  convocation  bad  been  summoned  at  ikm  same  time  wi0i 
iSae  parliament ;  and  the  aMjerity  here  alao  appeared  to  be  of 
the  court  religion.  An  effisv  was  vary  frankly  made  by  ^ 
Bomanists,  to  diqmte  oenoeamlnff  tiw  pointB  eontioveited 
between  the  twT>  communions;  ami  as  tmnsafaatantiatba  war 
the  article  whiph  of  alt  -odMrs  they  deemed  the  cleamtt  and 
founded  on  the  mostfrreeiatlble  avgunreats,  they  ehoae  to  try 
tiieir  strength  by  defendhig  it  The  PMestants  puriied  tte 
dispute  as  ihr  as  the  damor  and  noise  of  their  antagonists 
would  permit ;  and  Ai«y  Ayodly  imagined  that  they  had  ob- 
tained some  adretttage,  When,  in  the  couree  of  the  debate^  they 
nbHffed  the  OathoKcs  to  avow  ^at,  aeoonhng  to  their  dootfine, 
Chnst  had  in  his  last  supper  held  hknseif  in  his  hand,  and 
had  swallowed  and  eaten  hhnself.f  This  triumph,  however, 
was  confined  only  to  their  own  pai^ :  the  Somanists  maia- 
tatned,  ^t  their  ehamiHena  had  oieoriy  the  better  of  the  day ; 
diat  their  adversaries  were  blind  and  obstinate  heretics ;  that 
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men  to  contest  such  self-evkfeot  priocip)«s;  aod  that  the 
severest  punishments  were  due  to  their  perverse  wickedness. 
*8o  pleased  were  they  with  their  superiority  in  this  favorite 
point,  that  they  soon  after  renewed  ih^  di«q>ute  at  Oxford ; 
and,  to  show4bat  they  feaned  ao  ibroe^f  learning  or  abilities, 
whei«  reason  was  ao  evident  on  their  mde,  they  vent  tiiither 
CmiBiaf ,  Latimer^  and  Ridley,  under  a  guard,  to  try  whether 
those  renowned  controversialists  could  find  any  appearance 
of  argument  to  defend  their  balHed  principles.*  The  issue 
of  the  debate  was  very  different  from  what  it  appemred  to  be  a 
few  years  before,  in  a  famous  conference  held  at  the  same 
place  during  the  roign  of  Edward. 

[1554.1  After  the  parliament  and  convocation  were  djp- 
missed,  the  new  laws  with  regard  to  religion^  though  they  had 
Deen  anticipated  in  most  places  by  the  zeal  of  the .  XI^athQlics, 
oountenanced  by  government,  were  still  more  openly  pot 
in  execution :  the  mass  was  every  where  reestablished  ;  and 
marriage  was  declared  to  be  incompatiUe  with  any  spiritual 
'  office.  It  has. been  assarted  by  some  writers,  that  three  fourths 
of  the  clergy  were  at  this  time  deprived  of  their  livings, 
though  other  historians,  more  accurate,!:  have  estimated  the 
number  of  sufierers  to  be  far  short  of  this  proportion.  A  vis- 
itation was  appointed,  in  order  to  reatcre  more  perfectly  the 
mass  and  the  ancient  rites.  Among  othei:^  articles,  the  gobb- 
.  missiooMS  were  enjoined  to  forlwi  tl^e  oath  of  supremacy  to 
be  taken  by  the  clergy  on  their  receiving  any  benefice.^  It 
-  js  to  be  observed,  that  this  oath  had  been  ^established  by  the 
^aws  of  Henry  VIIL,  wbich  were  still  in  fojce. 

This  violent  and  sudden  change  of  religion  inspired  the 
Protestants  with  great  discontent ;  ami  even  af&cted  indifier- 
ent  spectators  with  concern,  by  the  hardships  to  which  so 
many  individuals  wen;  on  that  account  exposed.  But  the 
Spanish  match  was  a  poiat  of  more  general  concern,  and  dif- 
fused universal  apprehension  for  the  liberty  and  independenae 
of  the  nation.  To  obviate  all  clamor,  the  articles  of  marriage 
weie  drawn  as  favomble  as  possible  for  the  interests  and 
tecority,  and  even  gr&ndeur  of  England*  It  was  agreed,  that 
though  PhiKp  sliould  have  the  title  of  king,  the  administration 
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^kiuld  be  eatirely  in  theqneen ;  that  no  foreigner  AoxAd  be 
capable  of  enioyin^  any  office  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  no  inno- 
vation should  be  made  in  the  English  laws^  cuetonis^and  priv- 
ileges ;  that  Philip  should  not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without 
her  consent,  nor  any  of  her  children  without  the  consent  of 
the  nobility  ;  that  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  be 
settled  as  her  jointure ;  that  the  male  issue  cif  this  marriage 
should  inherit,  together  with  England,  both  Burgundy  and  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  that  if  Don  Carlos,  Philippe  son  by  his 
former  marriage,  should  die,  and  his  line  be  extinct,  the 
queen's  issue,  whether  male  or  female,  should  inherit  Spain, 
Sicily,  Milan,  and  all  the  other  dominions  of  Philip.*  Such 
was  the  treaty  of  marriage  signed  by  Count  Egmom  and  three 
other  ambassadors,  sent  over  to  England  by  the  emper(H*.t 
-  These  articles,  when  published,  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the 
nation.  It  was  ufuversally  said,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  England,  would  verbally  agree  to  any  terms ; 
and  the  greater  advantage  there  appeared  in  the  conditions 
which  he  granted,  the  more  certainly  might  it  be  concluded 
that  he  hsud  no  serious  intention  of  observing  them :  that  the 
usual  fraud  and  ambition  of  that  monarch  might  assure  the 
naticm  of  such  a  conduct :  and  his  son  Philip,  while  he  inherited 
these  vices  from  his  father,  added  to  them  t3nninny,  sullenness, 
pride^  and  barbarity,  more  dangerous  vices  of  bis  own :  that 
£ngland  would  become  a  province,  and  a  province  to  a  king- 
dom which  usually  exercised  the  most  violent  authority  over 
all  her  dependent  dominions:  that  the  Netherlands,  Milan, 
Sicily,  Naples,  groaned  under  the  burden  of  Spanish  tyranny  ; 
and  throughout  all  the  new  conquests  in  America  there  had 
been  displayed  scenes  of  unielenting  cruelty,  hitherto  imknown 
in  the  history  of  mankind :  that  the  inquisition  was  a  tribunal 
invented  by  that  tyrannical  nation,  and  would  infallibly,  with 
all  their  other  laws  and  institutions,  be  btroduced  into  Eng- 
land; and  that  the  divided  sentiments  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  religion  would  subject  multitudes  to  this  iniquitous 
tribunal,  and  would  reduce  the  whole  nation  to  the  most  abject 
servitude.^ 

These  complauits  being  difiused  every  where,  prepared  the 
people  for  a  rebellira  ;   and  had  any  fordgn  power  given 
>  .  .  .        ,  .  ,         -        ■■      I 
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dielB  enemmgemeiit,  sr  any  gveat  nan  an^esrai  to  liewi 
HMm,  the  eomequenee  might  have  proved  ftital  to  tlie  queeo'a 
authority.  But  the  kkig  of  Pianee,  ^oogh  engaged  in  hosdli- 
tiea  with  the  emperor,  refaaed  to  cooeur  in  any  proposal  for 
an  insurrection,  lest  be  should  alKird  Mary  a  pretence  for 
declarittg  war  against  him.*  And  the  more  pi  xd^st  part  of 
he  nobility  thought  that,  as  the  evils  of  ^  Spanish  allianee 
wen  only  dreaded  at  a  distance,  manefs  were  not  yet  ftiUy 
prepared  for  a  general  revolt.  Some  peiaons,  however,  more 
turbulent  than  the  rest,  believed  that  k  would  be  safer  ti 
prevent  than  to  redress  grievanees ;  and  they  formed  a  eon- 
sptmcy  to  rise  in  arms,  and  declare  again^  the  qneen^s  mar- 
riage with  Philip.  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  purposed-  to  raise  Kent; 
Sir  Peter  Carew,  Devonshire ;  and  tiiey  engaged  the  dufce  of 
Suffolk,  hy  the  hopes  of  recoverii^  tine  crown  for  the  lady 
Jane,  to  attempt  raising  the  midland  coanties.t  Caiew^s  impa- 
tience Of  apprehensions  engaged  him  to  break  the  concert, 
and  to  rise  in  arms  before  tlw  day  appointed.  He  was  aoon 
suppressed  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  conitrained  to  fly  into 
Prance.  On  this  intelligebee,  Soflblk,  dreading  an  arrest, 
suddenly  left  Ao  town  with  his  brothers,  Lcnrd  Thomas  and 
Lord  Leonard  Gray,  and  endeavored  to  raise  the  people  in 
the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Leicest^,  where  his  interest  lay ; 
but  he  was  so  closely  pursued  hy  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  that  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
peiee  his  followers,  and  being  discovered  in  his  concealment, 
he  was  earned  prisoner  to  London,]:  Wiat  was  at  first  more 
soecessful  in  his  attempt ;  and  having  pcrtilished  a  declaration^ 
at  Maidstone  in  Keht,  against  the  queen*s  evil  counsellors,  and 
against  the  Spanish  match,  without  any  mention  of  religion, 
the  people  began  to  flock  to  his  standard.  The  dnke  of  Nor- 
folk, with  Sir  Henry  Jernegan,  was  sent  agltinst  him,  at  the 
head  of  die  guards  and  some  other  troops,  reenforced  with 
five  hundred  Londoners  commanded  by  Bret :  and  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  rebeti  at  Rochester,  where  they  had  fixed 
their  headquarters.  Sir  Geo!^  Harper  here  pretended  to 
desert  from  them ;  but  having  secretly  gained  Bret,  these  two 
maleu>Blent8  so  wrought  on  the  Lcmdoners,  that*  the  whole 
body  deserted  to  Wiat,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  con 
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(toBwia^lhmrMlifeeoaMy.  RdvMk,  diMdbg  the 
ooQtagton  of  die  example,  knmediatelf  retieatt«l  with  hie 
IroofNs  aod  took  shelter  in  the  eity.* 

After  this  proof  (^  the  dkponti<»  of  the  p^H>ple,  espeeielly 
of  the  Londooers,  who  wefe  mostly  Procestants,  Wiat  was  «i* 
eoaraged  to  proceed;  he  led  his  fcftceu  to  SocrtfawaiiCf  where 
he  le^iired  of  the  queen  that  she  should  put  the  Tower  into 
his  haiids^  should  Miver  four  counsellors  as  hostages,  and  in 
order  to  insure  the  liberty  of  the  aatscA,  should  imiBNsdislsly 
marry  an  Englishman.  Finding  tet  the  Mdge  was  secured 
mgainst  him,  and  that  the  city  was  overawed,  he  marched  up 
to  Kingston,  where  he  passed  the  river  with  four  thousand 
men ;  and  retimnig  towunfe  London,  hqped  to  encourage  his 
partisans  who  had  engaged  to  deelavs  for  him.  He  had  im- 
pfudeatly  wasted  so  nweh  ^me  at  Southwark,  and  m  his 
march  from  Kingston,  that  the  eritMal  season,  on  which  all 
popular  commotions  depeml,  was  entirely  lost:  though  he 
entered  Westminst^  without  resistaooe,  his  foUowem,  finding 
that  no  person  of  note  joined  him,  insensibly  fell  off,  and  he 
was  at  last  seised  near  Temple  Bar  by  Sir  Maurice  Berfcetey.t 
Four  hundred  persons  are  aaid  to  have  sufiered  for  this  lebeU 
lion :  (  four  hundred  more  were  conducted  belbre  ^  queen 
with  ropes  about  their  necks:  and  fiilling  on  their  knees, 
leceived  a  pardon,  and  were  dismissed.  Wiat  was  condemned 
and  executed  :  as  it  had  been  reported  that,  on  his  examimt* 
tion,  he  had  aocused  the  lady  Elisabeth  and  the  earl  of  Devon- 
^re  as  accomplioes,  he  took  care,  on  the  scaffold,  bef<»e  the 
whole  people,  fully  to  acquit  them  of  having  any  share  in  his 
wbellion. 

The  lady  Eiiaabeth  had  been,  during  some  tkne,  treated 
5vtA  great  hamhoess  by  her  sister ;  and  many  studied  instan* 
oee  c^  discouragemeiit  and  disrespeot  had  been  practised 
•gainst  her.  She  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  court  alW  the 
countess  of  Lenox  and  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  as  if  she  w^re 
not  legitimate?^  her  friends  were  discountenanced  on  every 
oooaeion :  and  while  her  virtues,  which  were  now  beeome 
eminrat,  drew  to  her  the  attendance  of  all  the  young  nobility, 
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and  mndered  her  ^e  favorite  «f  the  Bftlkm;*  Ihe  tnaleyotence 

of  the  queen  9tUl  discovered  itself  every  day  by  fresh  symp- 
toms, and  obliged  the  princess  to  retire  iata  the  ccHuitry. 
Mary  seized  the  opportunity  of  this  rebellion ;  and  hoping  to 
involve  her  sister  in  some  appearance  of  guilt,  sent  ibr  her 
under  a  strong  guard,  committed  her  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  strictly  examined  by  the  council.  But  the  public 
dpclaration  made  by  Wiat  rendered  it  impracticable  to  employ 
against  her  any  false  evidenee  which  nught  have  offered ;  and 
tliO  prineess  made  so  good  a  defence,  &at  tiie  queen  found 
herself  under  a  necessity  of  releasing  her.t  In  order  to  s^ 
her  out  of  the  kingdom,  a  marriage  was  offered  her  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy ;  aiMl  when  she  declined  the  proposal,  ^le  was 
committed  to  custody  under  a  strong  guard  at  Wodestoke.} 
The  earl  of  Devonshire,  though  equally  innocent,  was  con- 
fined in  Fothertngay  Castle. 

But  this  rebellion  proved  still  more  fatal  to  the  lady  Jane 
Gray,  as  well  as  to  her  husband  :  the  duke  of  SuSblk^s  guilt 
was  imputed  to  her;  and  though  the  rebels  and  malecontents 
seemed  chiefly  to  rest  their  hopes  on  the  lady  Elizabeth  and 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  queen,  incapable  of  generosity  or 
elemeoey,  determined  to  remove  every  person  from  whom  the 
least  danger  could  be  apprehended.  Warning  was  given  the 
lady  Jane  to  prepare  for  death ;  a  doom  which  she  had  long 
expected,  and  which  the  innocence  of  her  life,  as  well  as  the 
misfortunes  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  rendered  nowise 
unwelcome  to  her»  The  queen^s  zealt  under  color  of  tender 
mercy  to  the  prisoner's  soul,  induced  her  to  send  divines,  who 
harassed  her  with  perpetual  disputation  ;  and  even,  a  reprieve 
Ibr  three  days  was  granted  her,  in  hopes  that  she  would  be  per- 
suaded during  that  time  to  pay,  by  a  timely  conversion,  some 
r^ard  to  her  eternal  welfare.  The  lady  Jane  had  presence 
of  mind,  in  .those  melancholy  cireumstances,  not  only  to  de- 
fend her  religion  by  all  the  topics  then  in  use,  but  also  to  write 
a  letter  to  her  sister^  in  the  Gieek  language  I'm  which,  besides 
sending  her  a  copy  df  the  Scnptures  in  that  tongue,  she  ex- 
iHMTted  her  to  maintain,  in  every  fortune,  a  like  steady  perse- 
verance.    On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  husband,  Ldd 
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Guildford,  desired  permission  to  see  her ;  but  she  refused  her 
consent,  and  informed  him  by  a  message,  that  the  tendemeas 
of  tlieir  parting  would  overcome  th^  fortitude  of  both,  and  would 
too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  that  constancy  Which  their 
approaching  end  required  of  them :  their  separation,  she  said, 
would  be  only  for  a  moment ;  and  they  would  soon  rejoin  each 
other  in  a  scene  where  their  affections  would  be  forever  united,  ^ 
and  where  death,  disappointment,  and  misforuines,  could  no 
longer  have  access  to  them,  or  disturb  their  eternal  felicity.* 

It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane  and  Lord 
Guildford  together  on  the  same  scaffold  at  Tower  Hill ;  but  the 
council,  dreading  the  compassion  of  the  people  for  their  youth, 
beauty,  innocence,  and  noble  birth,  changed  their  orders,  and 
gave  directions  that  she  should  be  beheaded  within  the  vergp 
of  the  Tower.  She  saw  her  husband  led  to  execution  ;  and 
having  given  him  from  the  window  some  tolren  of  her  remem- 
brance, she  waited  with  tranquillity  till  her  own  appointed 
hour  should  bring  her  to  a  like  fate.  She  even  saw  his  head- 
less body  carried  back  in  a  can  ;  and  found  herself  more  con- 
firmed by  the  reports  which  she  heard  of  the  constancy  of  his 
end,  than  shaken  by  so  tender  and  melancholy  a  spectacle. 
Sir  JSphn  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower,  when  he  led  her  to 
execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some  small  present, 
which  he  might  keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her :  she 
gave  him  her  table-book,  on  which  she  had  just  written  three 
sentences  on  seeing  her  husband ^s  dead  body ;  one  in  Greek, 
another  in  Latin,  a  third  in  English.t  The  purport  of  them 
was,  that  human  justice  was  against  his  body,  but  divine  mercy 
would  be  favorable  to  his  soul ;  that  if  her  fault  deserved  pun- 
ishment, her  youth  at  least,  and  her  imprudence,  were  worthy 
of  excuse ;  and  that  God  and  posterity,  she  trusted,  would 
show  her  favor.  On  the  scaffold  she  made  a  speech  to  the 
bystanders ;  in  which  the  mildness  of  her  disposition  led  her 
to  take  the  blame  wholly  on  herself,  without  uttering  one  com- 
plaint against  the  severity  with  which  she  had  been  treated. 
She  said,  that  her  offence  was  not  the  having  'aid  her  hand 
u[)()n  the  crown,  but  the  not  injecting  it  with  sufficient  con- 
stancy ;  that  she  had  less  erred  through  ambition  than 
tln'o'igh  reverrnre  to  her  parents,  whom  she  had  lieon  tani;ht 
bo  respect  and  obey :  that  she  willingly  received  deaib,  as  ine 
only  satisfaction  which  she  could  now  make  to  the  injured 
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»;  and  though  her  infriiigenient  of  the  hrnu  had  been  eon* 
•UmiMd,  the  wou  j  show^  by  her  voluntary  aubnuasion  to  theii 
■enteace,  that  she  was  desirous*  to  atone  for  that  diaobedieDca 
into  which  too  much  filial  piety  had  betrayed  her :  that  she 
had  juedy  deserved  this  punishment  for  being  made  die  instru- 
floeot,  though  the  unwilling  instrument,  of  the  ambition  ^ 
others ;  and  that  the  story  of  her  life,  she  hoped,  might  at  least 
be  useful,  by  proving  that  innocence  excuses  not  great  mi» 
deeds,  if  ikiey  tend  anywise  to  the  destruction  of  the  common* 
wealth.  Af^r  uttering  these  words,  rito  caused  herself  to  be 
disrobed  by  her  women ;  and  with  a  ste^y  serene  couolt^ULiiop 
submitted  herself  to  the  executioner.* 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed 
soon  after  i  and  would  have  met  with  m<Nne  compassion,  had 
not  his  temerity  been  the  cause  of  hb  daughter's  untimely 
end.  Lord  Thomas  Gray  lost  his  life  for  the  same  crime.  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  tried  in  Guildhall ;  but  there  ap* 
pearing  no  satisfactory  evidence  agamst  him,  he  was  able,  by 
making  ah  admirable  defence,  to  (^tain  a  verdict  of  the  jury 
in  his  ftivor.  The  queen,  was  so  enraged  at  this  disappuinfe* 
ment,  that,  instead  of  releasing  him  as  the  law  required,  she 
recommitted  him  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  him  in  close  confine- 
ment during  some  time.  But  her  resentm^it  stepped  not 
here ;  the  jury,  being  summoned  before  the  council,  were  all 
sent  to  pris<Hi,  and  afterwards  fined,  some  of  them  a  thousand 
pounds,  others  two  thousand  apiece.f  This  violence  proved 
mtal  ta  several;  among  others  to  Sir  John  Throgmorton, 
brother  to  Sir  Nicholas,  who  was  condemned  on  no  better 
evidence  than  had  formerly  been  rejected.  The  queen  filled 
the  Tower  and  all.  the  prisons  with  nobility  and  gentry,  whom 
fteir  interest  with  the  nation,  rather  than  any  appearance  of 
guilt,  had  made  the  objects  of  her  suspicioii ;  and  finding  that 
she  was  universally  hated,  she  determined  to. disable  the  peo> 
pie  from  resistance,  by  ordering  general  musters,  and  direct* 
ibg  the  commissioners  to  seize  their  arms,  and  lay  them  up  in 
forts  and  caatles.J 

Though  the  government  labored  under  so  general  an  odium, 
die  queen's  authority  had  received  such  an  increase  from  the 
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wppfeiedcm  <^  Wiat^s  rebeUion,  that  the  mlniatvy*  doped  to  fia4 
ft  compliaQt  dispondon  in  the  new  pariiaooept  which  was  sum- 
mooed  to  assemble.  The  emperor  also,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  same  end,  had  borrowed  no  less  a  sum  than  ibur  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  which  he  had  sent  over  to  England  to  be 
distributed  in  bribes  and  pensions  among  the  mcinbiers  :  a  per- 
nicious practice,  of  which  there  had  not  hitherto  been  any 
instance  in  England^  And  not  to  give  the  public  any  alavm 
with  regud  to  the  church  lands,  the  queen,  notwith^andiag 
her  bigotry,  resumed  her  tide  of  sups^me  head  of  the  churoli, 
which  she  had  dropped  three  months  before,  Gardiner,  the 
ehancellor,  opened  the  session  by  a  speech;  in  which  he 
asserted  the  queen's  hereditary  title  to  the  crown ;  maintained 
her  right  of  choosing  a  husband  for  herself;  observed  bow 
proper  a  use  she  had  made  df  that  right,  by  giving  the  prefer* 
ence  to  an  old  ally,  descended  from  the  house  of  Burgundy ; 
and  remarked  the  failure  of  Henry  VIII/s  posterity,  oi  whom 
there  now  remained  none  but  the  queen  and  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth. He  added,  that,  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniencies 
which  might  arise  from  di^rent  pretenders,  it  was  necessary 
to  invest  the  queen,  by  law,  with  a  power  of  disposing  c^  the 
crown,  and  of  appointing  her  successor :  a  power,  he  said, 
which  was  not  to  be  thought  unprecedented  in  Englandy^inoe 
it  had  ibrmeriy  been,  conferred  on  Henry  VIII.*  • 

The  parliament  was  much  &posed  to  gratify  the  queen  in 
all  her  desires ;  but  when  ^e  liberty,  independency,  and 
▼ery  being  of  the  nation  were  in  such  visible  danger,  they 
could  not  by  any  means  be  brouf^t  to  compliance.  They 
knew  both  the  inveterate  hatred  which  she  bore  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  and  her  devoted  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria  r 
^ey  were  acquainted  witii  her .  extreme  bigotry,  which  woula 
lead  her  to  pos^pcme  aU  c<»i8ideratkMis  of  justice  or  national 
ttaterest  to  the  estaUiahment  of  the  Catholic  religioii :  thoY 
remarked,  that  Gardiner  had  carefully  avwied  in  his  speech 
the  giving  to  Elizabeth  the  appeUation  pf  the  queen^s  sister; 
ud  they  dience  concluded  that  a  design  was  fcurmed  of  ex- 
cluding her  as  illegitimate :  they  expeeted  that  Mary,  if  invested 
with  such  a  power  as  she  required,  would  make  a  will  in  hei 
fausband\i  favor,  and  thereby  render  England  forever  a  prov« 
iaee  to  the  Spaobh  manaitshy ;  aad  they  were  the  more  alarmei 
widi  these  pitjeets,  as  they  heacd  that  ?bil^>'s  descent  irooi 
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Ae  house  of  Lancaster  was  earafulTy  insisted  on,  and  that  h» 
was  publicly  represented  as  the  tnie  and  only  ben*  by  right  of 
inheritance. 

The  parliament,  therefore,  aware  of  ^eir  danger,  were 
determined  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  precipice  which 
lay  before  them.  They  could  not  avoid  ratifjring  the  articles 
of  marriase,*  which  were  drawn  very  favorable  for  England ; 
but  they  declined  the  pasnng  of  any  such  law  as  the  chancel- 
lor pointed  out  to  them :  tlwy  would  not  so  much  lus  declare 
it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  the  queen^s  hus- 
band while  she  was  alive ;  and  a  bill  introduced  for  that  pur- 
pose was  laid  aside  afler.the  first  reading.  The  more  effectu- 
ally to  cut  off  Philip^  hopes  of  posseswng  any  authority  in 
England,  they  passed  a  law  in  which  they  declared,  ^^  that  her 
majesty,  as  their  only  queen,  should  solely,  and  as  a  sole 
queen,  enjoy  the  crown  and  sovereignty  of  Imt  realms,  with 
all  the  preeminences,  dignities,  and  rights  diereto  belonging, 
m  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  after  her  marriage  as  before, 
without  any  title .  or  claim  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Spain, 
either  as  tenant  by  courtesy  of  the  realm,  or  by  any  other 
means.^  t 

A  law  passed  in  this  parliament  for  reerecting  the  bishopric 
of  Dtnrham,  which  had  been  dissolved  by  the  kst  parliamem 
of  Edward.t  The  queen  had  already,  by  an  exertion  of  her 
power,  put  Tonstal  in  possession  of  that  see  :  but  though  it 
was  usual  at  that  time  for  the  crown  to  assume  authority  which 
might  seem  entirely  legislative,  it  was  always  deemed  more 
sare  and  satisfactory  to  procure  the  sanction  of  parliament 
Bills  were  introduced  for  suppressing  heterodox  opinions  con- 
tained in  books,  and  for  reviving  the  law  of  the  six  articlesi 
together  with  those  again«it  the  Lollards,  and  agamst  heresy 
and  erroneous  preaching ;  but  none  of  these  laws  could  past 
fhe  two  houses :  a  proof  that  the  parliament  had  reserves  even 
in  their  concessions  with  regard  to  religion  ;  about  which  th^ 
seem  to  have  been  less  scrupulous.  The  queen,  therefore, 
finding  that  they  wottld  not  serve  all  her  purposes,  finished  the 
session  by  dissolving  them. 

Mary*s  thoughts  were  now  entirely  employed  about  receiv- 
mg  Don  Philip,  whose  arrival  she  hourly  expected.  This  prin* 
eess,  who  had  lived  so  many  years  in  a  very  reserved  and 
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prfvatQ  nattoer,  wMwif  ub^  pro^fQl  or  liqmof  t  haribiud, 
W9M  8o  flvniuen  with  ^ffiM^tioa  for  her  youog  coosojrt,  whom 
•be  had  never  seen^  that  «he  waited  with  thos  utmost  impatience 
for  tha  QQonpletioii  of  ^  marriage ;  and  every  <4)6ta€le  wm 
to  her  a  9Qurce  of  awety  and  discontent*  $be  complained 
ttf  Philip's  delays  «9  afl^cted ;  ai¥i  she  could  9ot  conceal  her 
▼ezattony  tfai^,  though  she  brought  him  a  kingdom  as  her 
dowry,  be  tieated  her  with  such  neglect  that  he  had  never 
yet  faVoved  her  with  a  single  ktter.f  H^  fondness  was  but 
the  more  increased  by  this  supercilious  treatment ;  and  when 
she  found  that  her  subjects  had  entertained  the  greatest  aveJ^ 
aion  for  the  ev/^nit  to  which  ahe  directed  her  fondest  wisbea» 
she  made  the  whole  English  nation  the  object  of  her  resendr 
ment.  A  aquadron,  und^r  Uie  command  of  Lord  E^ngham, 
luid  been  fitted  out  to  copvoy  Philip  from  Spaio>  where  he 
then  resided ;  but  the  admiral  informing  her  that  the  discon* 
teats  ran  very  high  among  the  seamen,  aqd  that  it  waa  iMt 
m&t  for  PhiUp  to  intrust  himself  in  their  hands,  she  gava 
curders  to  dismiss  them.|  She  ^en  dreaded  leat  the  French 
fleets  being  tnaaters  of  the  sea,  might  iateraept  her  husband ; 
and  every  rumor  of  danger,  every  b)ai«t  of  wiod,  threw  heft 
into  panics  and  oonvulaiona.  Her  health,  and  even  her  uiader* 
(Standing,  were  visibly  hurt  by  this  extrema  impatienee ;  aud 
(die  was  struck  with  a  new  apprehension  leat  her  person, 
impaired  by  time  and  blasted  by  sickness,  should  prove  dia« 
sgreec^le  to  her  future  conaort.  Her  glass  discovered  to  hei 
bow  haggard  ^e  waa  become  ;  and  whea  ahe  remarked  the 
decay  of  her  beauty,  ahe  koew  not  whether  ahe  ought  mora 
to  df^ire  or  apprehend  the  arrival  of  Philip^.^     ; 

At  last  came  the  «iament  so  impatiently  expected ;  and 
sews  was  brought  the  queeo  of  Philip^  arrival  at  Southampton.  || 
A  few  Aiya  after  they  were  qtiarried  in  Westminster ;  and 
having  made  a  pompous  entry  into  London,  where  Philip  dia- 
played  bia  wealth  with  grealt  oa^nlation,  she  carried  him  Ui 
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Windsor,  the  palace  in  whieh  they  afterwaids  resided.  The 
prince's  behavior  was  ill  calculated  to  remove  the  prejudices 
which  the  English  nation  had  entertained  against  him.  He 
was  distant  and  reserved  in  his  address ;  took  no  notice  of  the 
salutes  even  of  the  most  considerable  noblemen ;  and  sd 
intrenched  himself  in  form  and  ceremony  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  inaccessible :  *  but  this  circumstance  rendered  him 
the  more  acceptable  to  the  queen,  who  desired  to  have  no 
company  but  her  husband's,  and  who  was  impatient  when  she 
met  with  any  interruption  to  her  fondness.  The  shortest 
absence  gave  her  vexation  ;  and,  when  he  showed  civilities  to 
any  other  woman,  she  could  not  conceal  her  jealousy  and 
resentment 

Mary  soon  found  that  Philip's  ruling  passion  was  mmlMtion, 
and  that  the  only  method  of  gratifying  him  and  securing  his 
ailections  was  to  render  him  master  of  England.  The  inter- 
est and  liberty  of  her  people  were  considerations  of  small 
moment  in  comparison  of  her  obtaining  this  favorite  point 
She  summoned  a  new  parliament,  in  hopes  of  finding  them 
entirely  compliant ;  and,  that  she  might  acquire  the  greater 
authcnrity  over  them,  she  imitated  the  precedent  of  the  former 
reign,  and  wrote  circular  letters,  directing  a  propeT  choice  of 
inember8.t  The  zeal  of  the  Catholics,  tl^  influence  of  Span- 
ish gold,  the  powers  of  prerogative,  the  discouragement  of 
the  gentry,  particularly  of  the  Protestants ;  all  th^e  causes, 
seconding  the  intrigues  of  Gardiner,  had  procured  her  a  house 
of  commons  which  was  in  a  great  measure  lo  her  satisfiiction ; 
and  It  was  thought,  from  the  disposition  of  the  nation,  that 
she  might  now  safely  omit,  on  her  assembling  the  partiament, 
the  luie  of  •*  supreme  head  of  the  church, "  though  inseparably 
annexed  by  law  to  the  crown  of  EngUnd.!  Cardinal  Pole 
had  arrived  in  Flanders,  invested  with  legatine  powers  from 
the  pope :  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, the  parliament  passed  an  act  reversing  his  attainder  and 
restoring  his  blood ;  and  the  queen,  dispensing  with  the  old 
statute  of  provisors,  granted  him  permission  to  act  as  legate. 
The  cardinal  came  over ;  and,  after  being  introduced  to  the 
king  and  queen,  he  invited  the  parliament  to  reconcile  them* 
selves  and  &e  kingdom  to  the  apostolic  see,  from  which  they 
■   '■      I  ■■ '  I      I        ■     I    I  I       III  ■■■   I         I 

*  Baker,  p.  82e« 

t  Mem.  ef  Oranm.  p.  844.    Strype't  Bed.  Mem.,  roL  iii.>  lU,  lU 
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had  been  so  long  and  so  unbap{>ily  divided.  This  menage 
was  taken  in  good  part ;  and  both  houses  voted  an  address  to 
Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a 
most  horrible  defection  from  the  true  church  ;  pfofessing  a  sin-, 
cere  repentance  of  their  past  transgressions ;  declaring  their 
resolution  to  repeal  all  laws  enacted  in  prejudice  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  praying  their  majesties,  that,  since  they  were 
happily  uninfected  with  that  criminal  schism,  they  would  inter- 
cede  with  the  holy  father  for  the  absolution  and  forgiveness 
of  their  penitent  subjects.*  The  request  was  easily  granted. 
The  legate,  in  the  name  of  his  holiness,  gave  the  parliament 
and  kingdom  absolution,  freed  them  from  all  censures,  and 
received  them  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  pope, 
then  Julius  IIL,  being  informed  of  these  tmnsactions,  said  that 
it  was  an  unexampled  instance  of  his  feiichy  to  receive  thanks 
from  the  English  for  allowing  them  to  do  what  he  ought  to 
give  them  thanks  for  performing.t 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme-  zeal  of  those  times  for  and 
against  popery,  the  object  always  uppermost  with  the  nobilt^ 
imd  gentry  was  their  money  and  estates :  they  were  not 
brought  to  make  these  concessions  in  favor  of  Rome  till  they 
had  received  repeated  assurances,  from  the  pope  as  well  as 
the  queen,  that  the  plunder  which  they  had  made  on  the 
ecclesiastics  should  never  be  inquired  into ;  and  that  the 
abbey  and  church  lands  should  remain  with  the  present  pos; 
sessors.^  But  not  trusting  altogether  to  these  promises,  the 
parliament  took  care,  in  the  law  itself^  by  which  they  repealed 
the  former  statutes  enacted  against  the  pope's  authority,  to 
insert  a  clause,  in  which,  besides  bestowing  validity  on  all 
marriages  celebrated  during  the  schism,  and  fixing  the  right 
of  incumbents  to  their  benefices,  they  gave  security  to  the 
possessors  of  church  lands,  and  freed  them  from  aH  danger  of 
ecclesiastical  censures.  The  convocation  also,  in  order  to 
remove  apprehensions  on  that  head,  were  induced  to  presen 
a  petition  to  the  same  purpose ;  1|  a«d  the  legate,  in  hia 
master^s  name,  ratified  all  these  transactions.  It  now  ap- 
peared that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  queen  and  king, 
the  power  of  the  papacy  was  efiectually  suppressed  in  Eng- 

*  Fox,  vol.  liL  p.  8.  Heyliot  p.  42.  Bnmet,  voU  ii  p.  293.  Qod« 
win,  p.  247.  t  Father  Paul.  Ub.  iv. 

t  Heylin,  p.  41.  (  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  8. 

I  Heylin,  p.  43.  I  nd  %  PhiL  and  ]4ar.  o*  8.  Strype,  voL  m 
p.  169. 
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kadt  and  ioYinctUe  b«rriere  fixed  agai&st  its  i^eitabliriiineQt. 
For  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  for  the 
present  restored,  their  property ,^on  which  their  power  much 
depended,  was  irretrievably  lostf^'and  no  hopes  remained  of 
recovering  it  Even  these  arbitrary,  powerful,  and  bigoted 
princes,  while  the  transactions  were  yet  recent*  could  not 
regain  to  the  church  her  possessions  so  lately  ravished  from 
her ;  and  bo  expedients  were  left  to  the  clergy  for  enriching 
themselves  but  those  which  they  had  at  first  practised,  and 
which  had  required  many  ages  of  ignorance,  barbarisnit  and 
•uperstition  to  produce  their  effect  on  mankind.* 

The  parliament,  having  secured  their  own  posaesmae,  were 
jBBote  indifferent  with  regard  to  religioB,  or  even  to  the  lives 
of  their  feUow-c^tiaeBs :  they  revived  the  old  sanguinary  laws 
against  heretic%t  which  had  been  rejected  in  the  foreier  par- 
liament :  they  aleo  enacted  several  statutes  agaioet  eedkious 
words  and  rumors ;  j:  and  they  made  it  treason  to  imagine  or 
attempt  the  death  of  Philip  duiing  his  marriage  with  the 
^ueen«^  Each  parliament  hitherto  had  been  induced  to  go  a 
Btep  farther  than  their  pradeoesaors ;  but  none  of  them  had 
entirely  lost  all  regard  to  national  interests.  Their  hatred 
against  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  their  suspicion  of  Philip's 
pretensions,  still  prevailed  ;  aed  though  the  queen  attempted 
|Q  get  her  husband  declared  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown, 
and  to  have  the  administration  put  into  his  hands,  she  failed 
m  all  her  endeavors,  and  could  not  so  much  as  procure  the 
parliament  s  consent  to  his  coronation.jl  All  attempts  like- 
wise to  obtain  subsidies  from  the  commons,  in  order  to  support 
the  emperor  in  his  war  against  France,  proved  fruitless  :  the 
usual  animosity  and  jealousy  of  the  English  against  that  king- 
dom seemed  to  have  given  place,  for  th^  present,  to*  like 
passions  against  Spain.  Philip,  sensible  of  the  prepossessions 
entertained  against  him,  endeavored  to  acquire  popularity  by 
procuring  the  release  of  several  prisoners  of  distinction  ;  Lord 
Henry  Dudley,  Sir  George  Harper,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ion,  Sir  Edmond  Warner,  Sir  William  St.  Lo,  Sir  Nicholas 
Arnold,  Harrington,  Tremaine,  who  had  been  confined  from 


*  See  note  TT,  at  "the  end  of  the  volume, 
t  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mar.  o.  S. 
t  1  and  2  Phfl.  and  Mar.  c.  3,  9. 
f  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  10. 
I  Qodwin,  p.  MS.    Baker,  p.  812. 
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tha  suspieiens  or  resentneot  of  die  oooit.*  Bat  nothiog  was 
more  agreeable  to  tbe  imtion  than  his*|Mratectbg  the  lady 
Elizabeth  from  the  sfite  and  malice  of  the  queen,  and  restor* 
ing  her  to  liberty.  This  measttre  was  not  the  effect  of  any 
generosity  in  Philip,  a  aentiment  of  which  he  was  wholly 
destitute ;  but  of  a  refined  policy,  which  made  him  foresee 
that,  if  that  princess  were  put  to  death,  the  next  lawful  hetr 
was  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose  succession  wonld  foreTer  annex 
England  to  the  Crown  of  France.  The  earl  of  Devonshire 
also  reaped  some  beneiit  from  Philips  afiectalion  of  popuknty, 
and  recovered  his  liberty :  but  that  nobleman,  finding  himself 
exposed  to  suspicion,  be^^d  permission  to  travel ;  f  and  he 
soon  after  died  at  Padoa,  from  poison,  aa  is  pretended,  gives 
htm  by  the  imperiaiista.  He  was  the  eleventh  and  last  earl 
of  Devonshire  of  that  noble  finpily,  one  of  the  most  illustxioiis 
m  Europe. 

The  queen^B  extrepie  desiie  of  having  issue  had  made  het 
fondly  give  credit  to  any  appearance  of  pregnancy ;  and 
when  the  legate  was  introduceicl  to  her^  she  fancied  Uiat  she 
felt  the  embryo  sdr  ia  her  wonib.|  Her  iatterers  compared 
this  motion  of  the  infknt  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  who 
leaped  in  his  mother's  belly  at  the  salutation  o{  the  Virgin.^ 
Despatches  were  immediately  sent  to  inform  foreign  courts  of 
this  event :  orders  were  issued  to  give  puolic  thanks :  great 
rejoicings  were  made :  the  family  of  the  young  prince  was 
already  settled  ;  ||  for  the  Catholics  held  themselves  assured 
that  the  child  was  to  be  a  male  :  and  Bonner,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, made  public  prayers  be  said,  that  Heaven  would  please 
to  render  him  beautiful,  vigorous,  and  witty.  But  the  nation 
still  remained  somewhat  incredulous ;  and  men  were  per* 
suaded  that  the  queen  labored  under  infirmities  which  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  having  children.  Her  infant  proved 
only  the  commencement  of  a  dropsy,  which  the  disordered 
state  of  her  health  had  brought  upon  her.  The  belief,  how- 
ever,  of  her  pregnancy  was  upheld  with  all  possible  care  ;  and 
was  one  artifice  by  which  Philip  endeavored  to  support  his 
authority  in  the  kingdom.  [1555.]  The  parliament  passed 
a  law,  which,  in  case  of  the  queen's  demise,  appointed  him 

•  Heylin,p.39.    Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.    Stowe»p.626.    D6pdchfls 
de  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  146,  147. 
t  HeyUn,  p.  40.    Godwin,  p.  349. 

iB^p^chea  de  XosUles,  vol.  iv.  p.  25. 
Bomety  vol.  li.  p.  292.    Godwin,  p.  348.  |  Heylin,  p.  46. 
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proteetor  daring  the  minority ;  and  the  kifig  and  queen,  find 
ing  they  could  obtain  no  farther  concessions,  came  unexpect- 
edly to  Westminster  and  dissolved  them. 

There  happened  an*  incident  this  session  which  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Several  members  of  the  lower  house, 
dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  the  parliament,  but  finding 
tfiemsel  ves  unable  to  prevent  them,  made  a  secession,  in  order 
to  show  their  disapprobation,  and  refused  any  longer  to  attend 
the  house.*  For  this  instance  of  contumacy  they  were  indicted 
in  the  king^s  bench,  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament :  six 
of  them  submitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  paid  their 
fines :  the  rest  traversed  ;  and  the  queen  died  before  the  afiair 
was  brought  to  an  issue.  Judging  of  the  matter  by  the  subse* 
quent  claims  of  the  house  of  commons,.and,  indeed,  by  the 
true  prineipiesof  free  goveranoent,  this  attempt  of  the  queen^s 
ministers  must  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  but  it 
gave  little  umbrage  at  the  time,  and  was  never  called  in  ques- 
tion by  any  house  of  commons  which  afterwards  sat  during 
this  reign.  The  count  of  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador, 
aays  that  the  queen  threw  several  memben  into  prison  for 
their  freedom  of  speech.t 

*  Coke's  Institntes,  p&rt  ill.  p.  17.    Strype's  Memon  voL  L  p.  165. 
t  Vol.  V.  p.  296. 
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MART. 

[1555.]  Thb  success  which  Craidiner,  from  his  cautious 
and  prudent  conduct,  had  met  with  in  goyeming  the  parlia- 
ment, and  engaging  them  to  concur  both  in  the  Spanish  match 
and  in  the  re^stablishment  of  the  ancient  religion,  —  two  points 
to  which,  it  was  believed,  they  bore  an  extreme  aversion, — had 
so  raised  his  character  for  wisdom  and  policy  that  his  opinion 
was  received  as  an  oracle  in  the  council ;  and  his  authority,  as 
it  was  always  great  in  his  own  party,  no  longer  su^erod  any 
opposition  or  control.  Cardinal  Pole  himself,  though  more 
beloved  on  account  of  his  virtue  and  candor,  and  though  su- 
perior in  birth  and  station,  had  not  equal  weight  in  public 
deliberations  ;  and  while  his  learning,  piety,  and  humanit}' 
were  extremely  respected^  he  was  represented  more  as  a  good 
man  than  a  great  minister.  A  very  important  question  was 
frequently  debated  before  the  queen  and  council  by  these  two 
ecclesiastics ;  whether  the  laws  lately  revived  against  heretics 
should  be  put  in  execution,  or  should  only  be  employed  to 
restrain  by  terror  the  bold  attempts  of  these  zealots.  Pole  was 
very  sincere  in  his  religious- principles ;  wad  though  his  mod- 
eration had  made  him  be  suspected  at  Rome  of  a  tendency^ 
towards  Lutheronisra,  he  was  seriously  persuaded  of  the 
Catholic  doctrineS)  and  thought  that  no  consideration  of  humaa 
policy  ought  ever  to  come  in  competition  with  such  important 
interests.  Gardiner,  on  the  c<mtrary,  had  always  ma^e  his 
religion  subservient  to  his  schemes  of  safety  or  advancement ; 
and  by  his  unlimited  complaisance  to  Henry,  he  had  shown 
that,  had  he  not  been  pushed  to  extremity  under  the  late 
minority,  he  was  sufficiendy  disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
his  principled  to  the  established  theology.  This  was  the  welU  ^ 
known  character  of  these  two  great  counsellors  ;  yet  such  is 
the  prevalence  of  temper  above  system,  that  tho  benevolent 
idisposition  of  Pole  led  htm  to  advise  a  tderaticm  of  the  heretic 
oal  tenets  which  he  highly  blamed ;  while  the  severe  mannexsi 
of  Gardiner  inclined  him  to  support  by  persecution  that  religion 
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which,  at  the  hottom,  he  regarded  with  great  indifference.* 
This  circumstance  of  public  conduct  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  and  from  being  the  object  of  deliberation  in  the 
council,  it  soon  became  the  subject  of  discourse  throughout  the 
nation.  We  shall  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the  topics  by  which 
each  side  supported,  or  mi^t  hate  supported,  their  scheme 
of  policy  ;  and  shall  display  the  opposite  reasons  which  have 
been  employed,  with  regard  to  an  argument  that  ever  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  so  much  canvassed. 
^*-  The  practice  of  peMecotioo,  said  the  defenders  of  Pok^s 
opinion,  id  the  scandal  of  all  religion ;  and  the  theological 
animoMty,  so  fierce  and  vioieat,  far  from  being  an  argiun  Jtit  of 
men's  conviction  in  their  opposite  sects,  is  a  certain  proof  that 
they  have  never  reached  any  serious  persuasion  with  regard  le 
thesd  remote  and  sublime  subj^ctai  iEven  those  who  are  the 
Bsost  impatient  of  contradictiOB  hi  other  cot^roverstea^  ass 
mild  and  moderate  in  comparison  of  polemieal  diviaes ;  and 
wherever  a  todays  knowledge  and  eaoperieoce  give  ym  a  peiw 
feet  assurance  in  his  own  opinion,  he  ragards  wi|h  eontemp^ 
lather  than  mi^^^  the  oppoaitioa  and  mistakes  of  othejss.  But 
while  men  zealously  mamtais  whst  they  Neither  clearly  com* 
prebend  nor  ontbely  believe,  they  are  idutken  in  their  imagined 
iuth  by  the  opposite  persuasioii,  or  even  doubte,  of  other  men  \ 
and  vent  on  Amr  antagonists  diat  impatience  whick  is  the 
natural  result  of  so  disagreeable  a  state  of  the  understandings 
They,  then  easUy  emhisace  any  preteneeforreprosenting<ippo» 
B^»ts  as  impious  and  profane ;  and  if  they  can  also  find  a 
dolor  fctf  connectiag  1^8  violeooe  with  the  interests  of  civil 
govermneat,  tfaey*cafi  bo  boger  be  restrained  from  giving 
oncolktrolled  scope  to  v^mgeanee  and  resentment  But  surely 
nevor  eiiterprise  was  move  unfbrtmiate  than  that  of  fonnding 
^eiaeeiilaon  iifion  policy^  or  eadeanranag,  £sr  the  sate 
to  settle  an  entire  uniformity  of  ofrinion  in  questions  which,  ct 
all  others,  are  least  subjected  to  thecnterion  of  hwten  reaaoab 
The  universal  and  uneontradieted  prevalence  of  one  opinion 
in  rehgiottfl  subjects  can  be  owhag,  at  fir^  to  tiie  stu|>i€l  igao» 
^  rsfioe  alone  and  barbarism  of  the  people,  who  never  indu^>e 
dwrnsdves  in  any  speeuiatiott  or  inqciiTy ;  and  there  is  ne 
;  vxpedieBt  for  inamtaining  that  unifermity  so  londly  WMighft 
/  Mer,  hot  by  banbhiog  forever  all  eoriostty,  and  all  in^Mrove* 
/     SMsm  in  scienee  and  evltivsiMii.    It  zmf  not  i^eed  appeir 

•»    II     'i   I     "■■■■■'i.r    ii-     •     iM     .>■■  J  IP       ■  ■".I'miV.ii'lii.    "i'i   lii  ,   i..ii.iii^    »iii>*ii  i<    ifWi 


*^diffieahto  diftdc,  hyn,  steady  sererity,  the  £nt  begiimiDgB  of 
eootrorerey  ;  bnt  besides  that  this  policy  exposes  forever  the 
people  to  ail  the  abject  terrom  of  superstition,  and  the  magis* 
trate  to  the  endless  encroachments  of  eeclesiastics,  it  also 
renders  men  so  delioate  that  ^»y  can  never  endure  to  heat 
of  oppositiofn^  and  they  will  some  time  pay  dearly  for  that 
&ise  tmnquillity  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  indulged. 
As  healthful  bodies  are  ruined  by  too  niee  a  regimen,  and  ar« 
tfaeieby  icbadered  incapable  of  bearing  the  unavoidable  inci- 
dents of  haman  life,  a  people  who  never  were  allowed  ta 
imagine  that  ihetr  principles  coold  be  contested  fly  out  into 
the  most  outrageous  violence  when  any  event  land  such  events 
ure  common)  produces  a  faction  among  ^ir  clergy,  and  gives 
-Tise  to  any  diiierence  in  tenet  or  opinion.  Bat  whatever  may 
.be  said  in  favor  of  suppressing,  by  persecution,  the  first  begin- 
-aiogs  of  foet«sy,  no  soiid  argument  can  be  alleged  for  extend- 
iog  severity  towards  multitudes,  or  endeavoring,  by  capital 
:puniriiments,  to  eortirpate  an  opinion  which  has  diffused  itself 
«fBong  men  of  every  rank  and  station.  Besides  the  extreme 
'barbarity  of  such^n  attempt,  it  commonly  proves  ineffectual 
1o  the  putpose  intended,  and  serves  only  to  make  men  more 
obstinate  in  their  persuasioEn,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  proselytes.  The  melancholy  with  which  ^e  fear  of 
death,  tortiim,  and  persecution  inspipes  the  cectaries,.  is  the 
^proper  disposittoB  for  fostering  veligionszeal :  the  prospect  of 
eternal  rewayde,when  brought  near,  overpowers  the  dread  of 
temporal  punisfaments :  thei^lory  of  martyrdom  stimulates  «li 
4te  more  furious  zealots,  especially  the  leaders  and  preachers : 
<wfaei»  a  violentr  animosity  is  excited  by  oppression,  men  natu*- 
sftlly  pass  fn>m  hating  the  persons  of  their  tyrants  to  a  more 
▼ioleot  abhorrence  of  their  doctrines :  and  the  spectators, 
me^ed  with  pity  towards  the  supposed  martyrs,  are  easily 
iseduced  to  embrace  those  principles  which  can  inspire  men 
^ith  a  constancy  that  appears  almost  supernatulral.  Open  the 
idoor  to  tolemtbn,  mutual  hatred  relaxes  ampngthe  sectaries^ 
their  attachment  to  their  particiilar  modes  of  religion  decays ; 
the  common  occupations  and  pleasures  of  life  succeed  to  the 
acrimony  of  disputation ;  and  the  same  man  who,  in  other  ciiv 
oumstances,  would  have  braved  0ames  and  tortures,  is  induced 
to  change  his  sect  from,  the  smallest  prospect  of  favor  and 
mdvancement,  or  even  from  the  frivolous  hope  of  becoming 
move  lashionable  in  his  principles.  If  any  exception  can  be 
admitted  to  tbki  maixim  of  tfd«ratioa>at  wiil  only  he  wbsie  ft 
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theology  altogether  new,  nowise  conneeted  whk  the  ancieiit 

religion  of  the  state,  is  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
may  easily,  at  one  blow,  be  eradicated,  without  leavii^  the 
seeds  of  future  innovation.  But  as  this  exception  would  imply 
some  apology  for  the  ancient  pagan  persecutions,  or  for  the 
extirpation  of  Christianity  in  China  and  Japan,  it  ought  surely, 
on  account  of  this  detested  consequence,  to  be  rather  buried 
in  eternal  silence  and  obtirion. 

Though  these  arguments  appear  entirely  satisfactory,  yet 
such  is  the  subtlety  of  human  wit,  that  Gardiner  and  the  other 
enemies  to  toleration  were  not  reduced  to  silence  ;  and  they 
still  found  topics  on  which,  to  maintain  the  controversy.  The 
doctrine,  said  they,  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  founded  on  the 
most  flagrant  impiety,  and  supposes  such  an  indifference 
among  ail  religions,  such  an  obscurity  in  theologiccd  doctrines, 
as  to  render  the  church  and  magistrate  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing with  certainty  the  dictates  of  Heaven  from  the  mere  fictions 
of  human  imagination.  If  the  Divinity  reveals  principles  to 
mankind,  he  will  surely  give  a  criterion  by  which  they  may 
be  ascertained ;  and  a  prince  who  knowingly  allows  these 
principles  u>  be  perverted  or  adulterated,  is  infinitely  more 
criminal  than  if  he  gave  permission  for  the  vending  of  poison, 
under  the  shape  of  food,  to  all  his  subjects.  Persecution  may, 
indeed,  seem  better  calculated  to  make  hypocrites  than  con- 
verts ;  but  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  habits  of  hypocrisy 
often  turn  into  reality ;  and  the  children,  at  least,  ignorant  of 
the  dissimulation  of  their  parents,  may  happily  be  educated  in 
more  orthodox  tenets.  It  is  absurd,  in  opposition  to  coosidera- 
tioos  of  such  unspeakable  importance,  to  plead  the  temporal 
aind  frivolous  interests  of  civil  society;  and  if  matters  be 
thoroughly  examined,  even  that  topic  will  not  appear  so  uni- 
versally certain  in  favor  of  toleration  as  by  aome  it  is  repre- 
sented. Where  sects  arise  whose  fundamental  principle  on 
all  sides  is  toT-execrate,  and  abhor,  and  damn,  and  extirpats 
each  other,  what  choice  has  the  magistrate  left  but  to  take 
part,  and  by  rendering  one  sect  entirely  prevalent,  restore,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  public  tranquillity  ?  The  political  body, 
being  here  sickly,  must  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  in  a  state 
of  sound  health  ;  and  an  affected  neutrality  in  the  prince,  or 
even  a  cool  preference,  may  serve  only  to  encourage  the 
hopes  of  all  the  sects,  and  keep  alive  tiieir  animosity.  The 
Protestants,  hr  from  tolerating  the  religion  of  their  anceston, 
•regard  it  as  an  impious  and  d^estable  idolatiy ;  and  during 
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the  late  minoTityt  when  they  were  entirely  xxm/^tn^  ihey 
enacted  very  severe,  though  not  capital,  panishments  against 
all  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  even  against  such  as 
barely  abstained  from  their  profane  rites  and  sacraments.  Nor 
are  instances  wanting  of  their  endeavors  to  secure  an  imagined 
orthodoxy  by  the  most  rigorous  executions :  Calvin  has  burned 
Servetus  at  Geneva ;  Cranmer  brought  Arians  and  Anabaptista 
to  the  stake ;  and  if  persecution  of  any  kind  be  admitted,  the 
most  bloody  and  violent  will  surely  be  allowed  the  most  justi- 
fiable, as  the  most  effectual.  Imprisonments,  fines,  contiscyu 
lions,  whippings,  serve  only  to  irritate  the  sects,  without  dis- 
abling them  from  resistance :  but  the  stake,  the  wheel,  and 
the  gibbet,  must  soon  terminate  in  the  extirpation  or  banish- 
ment of  all  the  heretics  inclined  to  give  disturbance,  and  in  the 
entire  silence  and  submission  of  the  rest. 

The  arguments  of  Gardiner,  being  more  agreeable  to  the 
cruel  bigotry  of  Mary  and  Philip,  were  better  received ;  aoji 
though  Pole  pleaded,  as  is  affirmed,*  the  advice  of  the 
emperor,  who  recommended  it  to  his  daughter-in-law  not  to 
exercise  violence  against  the  Protestants,  and  desired  her  to 
consider  his  own  example,  who,  aAer  endeavoring  through  his 
whole  life  to  extirpate  heresy,  had  in  the  end  reaped  nothing 
but  confusion  and  disappointment,  the  scheme  of  toleration 
was  entirely  rejected,  it  was  determined  to  let  loose  the  laws 
in  their  full  vigor  against  the  reformed  religion ;  and  England 
was  soon  filled  with  scenes  of  horror,  which  have  ever  since 
rendered  the  Catholic  religion  the  object  of  general  detestation 
and  which  prove,  ^at  no  human  depravity  can  equal  revenge 
and  cruelty  covered  with  the  mantle  of  religion. 

The  persecutors  began  with  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
a  man  eminent  in  his  party  for  virtue  as  well  as  for  learning. 
Gardiner's  plan  was  first  to  attack  men  of  that  character, 
whom,  he  hoped,  terror  would  bend  to  submission,  and  whose 
example,-either  of  punishment  or  recantation,  would  naturally 
have  influence  on  the  multitude :  but  he  found  a  perseverance 
and  courage  in  Rogers,  which  it  may  seem  strange  to  find  in 
human  nature,  and  of  which  all  ages  and  all  sects  do  never- 
theless furaish  many  examples.    Rogers,  beside  the  care  of 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Heylin,  p.  47.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
CSMirles  gave  any  auch  advice  r  ftn*  he  himself  was,  at  this  very  time, 
proceedmg  with  apreat  violence  in  persecuting  the  reformed  in  Haa- 
ders.    Bentlvogho,  part  L  lib.  i. 
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"his  o#n  preservation,  lay  un^er  oiheir  poWerib!  temptations  to 
compliance  :  he  had  a  wife  whom  he  teliderly  loved,  atid  ten 
children  ;  yet  such  was  his  iserenity  after  his  eondettinatidti, 
that  the  jailers,  it  is  said,  wsdced  him  fli'om  a  sound  sleep  when 
(he  hour  of  his  execution  approached.  He  had  desired  to  see 
his  wife  before  he  died ;  but  Gardiner  told  him  that  he  was  a 
priest,  and  could  not  possibly  have  a  wife  ;  thus  joining  insult 
to  cruelty.     Rogers  was  burned  in  Smithfield.* 

Hooper,  bishop  of  Glocester,  fiad  been  tried  at  the  same 
lime  with  Rogers ;  but  was  sent  to  his  own  diocese  to  be  exe- 
cuted. This  circumstance  was  contrived  to  strike  the  greater 
terror  into  his  flock  ;  but  it  was  ia  source  of  consolation  to 
l^ooper,  who  rejoiced  in  giving  testimony,  by  his  death,  to  that 
doctrine  which  he  had  formerly  preached  among  them.  Whea 
he  was  tied  to  the  stake,  a  stool  was  set  before  hinr,  and  the 
queen's  pardon  laid  upon  it,  whieh  it  was  still  in  his  power  to 
merit  by  a  recantation ;  but  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed,  and 
cheerfully  prepared  himself  for  that  dreadful  punishment  to 
which  he  was  sentenced.  He  suffered  it  in  its  full  sevierity : 
the  wind,  which  was  violent,  blew  the  flame  of  the  reeds  from 
his  body  :  the  fagots  were  green,  and  did  not  kindle  easily  : 
all  his  lower  parts  were  consumed  before  his  vitals  were 
attacked:  one  of  his  hands  dropped  off:  with  the  other  \ie 
continiied  to  beat  his  breast :  be  was  heard  to  pray,  and  to 
exhort  the  people;:  till  his  toog;ue,  swollen  with  the  violenoe 
of  his  agony,  could  no  longer  permit  him  utterance,  lie  was 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  b  torturet  which  he  bore  with  inflex- 
ible constancy.t 

^aoders  was  burned  at  Coventry:  a  pardon  was  also 
offered  him ;  but  he  rejected  it,  and  embraced  the  stake,  say- 
11^, "  Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ ;  welcome  everlastiog 
life.''  Taylor,  parson  of  Hadley,  was  punished  by  fire  in  that 
i>lace,  surrounded  by  his  ancient  friends  and  parishioners. 
When  tied  to  the  stake,  he  rehearsed  a  psalm  in  English  :  one 
of  his  guards  struck  him  on  the  mouth,  and  bade  him  speak 
Latin  :  another,  in  a  rage,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
his  halbert,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  his  torments. 

There  was  one  Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  inflamed 
with  such  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  that  having  been  engaged  in 

♦  yoat,  roL  ilL>  lid.    Burnftt,  Vbl.  a.  p.  I502. 
t  Tox,  VOL  liL  p.  145,  ete.    Barndt,  Vol.  IL  p.  0)2.    Heylih.  p.  i8> 
40.    Godwin,  p.  S49. 


Aspute  with  (tb  Arlan,  lie  snlt  tn  hfs  ft^ersfttpr^  Urn,  to  8ho# 
the  gr&at  detestation  which  he  had  entertained  against  thai 
heresy.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  treatise  fo  justify  this  unman- 
nerly expression  of  teal :  he  said,  thiit  he  was  led  to  it  in 
order  to  relieve  the  sorrow  conceived  From  such  horrid 
hlasphetny,  and  to  signify  how  unworthy  such  a  miiscreant  was 
*of  being  admitted  into  the  society  of  any  Christian.*  Philpol 
Was  a  Protestant ;  and  falling  now  Into  the  hands  of  people  a^ 
zealous  isis  himself,  but  more  powerful,  he  was  condetnned  to 
the  flames,  and  suffered  at  Smithlield.  It  seems  to  be  abnost 
k  general  rule,  that  in  all  religions,  except » the  true,  no  man 
wiU  suffer  martyrdom  who  would  not  also  inflict  it  willingly  on 
all  that  differ  from  him.  The  same  zeal  for  speculative  opin- 
ions is  the  cause  of  both. 

The  crime  for  which  ahnost  all  the  -ftotestants  were  con- 
demned, was  their  refusal  to  acknowlefdg^  the  real  presence. 
Gardiner,  who  had  vainly  expected  that  a  few  examples  would 
strike  a  terror  into  the  reformers,  finding  tile  woi^  daily  multi- 
ply upon  him,  devolved  the  invidious  office  on  others,  chiefly 
on  Bonner,  a  man  of  profliigate  manners,  and  of  a  brutal  char- 
acter, who  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  torments  of  the  unhappy 
B^erers.f  He  sometimes  whipped  the  prisotiers  with  his  own 
hands,  till  he  was  tired  with  the  violence  of  the  es^ercise :  he 
tore  out  the  bieard  of  a  weaver  who  refused  to  relinquish  his 
T-eligioh  ;  and  that  he  might  give  him  a  specimen  of  burning, 
he  held  his  hand  to  the  candle  till  the  sinews  and  Vdns  shrutA 
'and  bursty 

It  IS  needtess  tb  be  pafticnfar  in  enumerating  *!!  the  crcrel- 
ties  practisied  in  England  during  the  course  of  three  years  that 
these  persecutions  lasted :  the  savage  barbarity  on  the  onie 
hand,  and  the  patient  constancy  on  the  other,  are  so  similar  in 
all  those  martyrdoms,  that  the  narrative,  Httl«  agreeable  in 
itself,  would  never  be  relieved  by  any  variety.  Human  nature 
appears  not  on  any  occasion  so  detestable,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  absurd,  as  m  thesfe  religious  persecutions,  which  sink 
men  below  infernal  spirits  in  wickedness,  and  below  the  beasts 
in  folly.  A  few  instances  only  may  be  worth  preserving,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  warn  zealous  bigots  forever  to  avoid  such 
odious  and  such  fruitless  barbarity. 

Fertar,  bishop  of  St  David's,  was  burned  in  his  own  diocese ; 

•  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  261,  ftnd  CoQ.  Ko.  58. 

t  HeyUn,  p.  47,  4$.  J  Fox,  vol.  liL  p.  187. 
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•nd  his  «ppc«l  to  Cardkwl  Pole  was  not  attended  to.*  Bid 
ley,  bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer,  fonnerly  bishop  of  Wor 
cester,  two  pvelates  oekbmted  for  learning  and  virtue,  perished 
together  in  the  same  6ames  at  Oxford,  and  supported  each 
other's  coDStancy  by  their  mutual  exhortations.  Latimer,  when 
lied  to.  the  stake,  called  to  his  companion,  ^^  Be  of  good  cheer, 
brother ;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England,  as, 
I  trust  in  Grod,  shall  never  be  extinguished/'  The  executionera 
bad  been  so  merciful  (for  that  cleniency  may  more  naturally 
hfi^  ascribed  to  them  than  to  the  religious  zealots)  as  to  tie  bags 
of  gunpowder  about  these  prelates,  in  order  to  put  a  speedy 
period  to  their  torbires :  the  explosion  immediately  killed  Lati- 
mer, who  was  in  extreme  old  age;  Eidley  continued  alive 
during  some  time  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.t 

One  Hunter,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  an  apprentice,  hav- 
ing been  seduced  by  a  priest  into. a  dispute,  had  unwarily  de- 
nied the  real  presence.  Sensible  of  his  danger,  he  immediately 
absconded ;  but  Bonner,  laying  hold  of  his  father,  threatened 
him  with  the  gceatest  severities  if  he  did  not  produce  the  young 
man  to  stand  his  trial.  Hunter,  hearing  of  the  vexations  to 
which  his  father  was  exposed,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself 
to  Bonner,  and  was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  that  barfoarw 
ous  prelate.  - 

Thomas  Haukes,  when  conducted  to  the  stake,  dgreed  with 
his  friends,  that,  if  he  found  the  torture  tolerable,  he  would  . 
make  them  a  signal  to  that  purpose  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 
His  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  he  suffered  so  supported  him, 
Aat  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  the  signal  agreed  on  ;  and  in 
that  posture  be  expired4  This  example,  with  many  othen 
of  like  copstancy,  encouraged  multitudes  n9t  only  tosufler^  but 
even  to  court  and  aspire  to  martyrdom. 

The  tender  sex  itself,  as  they  have  commonly  greater  pro- 
pensity to  religion,  produced  many  examples  of  the  most  in- 
flexible courage  in  supporting  the  professicm  of  it  against  all 
the  fury  of  the  persecutors.  One  execution  in  particular  was 
attended  with  circumstances  which,  even  at  that  time,  excited 
,  astonishment  by  reason  of  their  unusual  barbarity.  A  woman 
in  Guernsey,  being  near  the  time  of  her  labor  jvhen  brought 
to  the  stake,  was  thrown  into  such  agitation  by  the  torture,  that 

•  Fox,  voL  ilL  p.  216. 

t  Bunxet,  vol.  ii.  p.  318.    Heylin,  p.  52. 

I  ^ox,  vol.  SL  p.  265. 
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bcMr  belly  bwnt,  and  die  w«8  deliv>ered  ia  the  nudiKt  of  the  fla^^ 
One  of  the  guards  immediately, snatched  the  infant  from  the 
fire;  and  attempted  to  aave  it ;  but  a  magistrate  who  stood  by 
ordered  it  to  be  thrown  back ;  being  determined,  he  said,  that 
nothing  should  survive  which  sprang  from,  so  obstinate  and 
heretical  a  parent* 

The  persons  condemned  to  these  punishments  were  not 
convicted  of  teaching,  or  dogmatizing,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished religion :  they  were  seized  merely  on  suspicion ;  and 
articles  being  offered  them  to  subscribe,  they  were  immedi- 
ately, upon  their  refusal,  condemned,  to  the  flames.t  These 
instances  of  barbarity,  so  unusual* in  the  nation^  excited  hat* 
ror ;  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs  was  the  object  of  admira^ 
tion ;  and  as  men  have  a  principle  of  equity  engraven  in  their 
minds,  which  even  false  religion  is  not  able  totally  to  oblit^ 
erate,  they  were,  shocked  to  see  persons  of  proUty,  of  honor 
«f  pious  dispositions,  exposed  to  punishments  more  severe  than 
were  inflicted  on  the  greatest  ruffians  for  crimes  subversive  of 
civil  society.  To  exterminate  the  whole  Protestant  party  was 
known  to  be  impossible ;  and  nothing  ceuld  appear  more  in- 
iquitous, than  to  subject  to  torture  the  most  conscientious  and 
courageous  among  them,  and  allow  the  cowards  and  hypo- 
crites to  escape.  Each  martyrdom,  therefore,  was  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  sermons  against  Popery ;  and  men  either  avoided 
Buch  horrid  spectacles,  or  rcftumed  from  them  full  of  a  violent, 
though  secret^  indignation  against  the  persecutors.  Bepeated 
orders  were  sent  from  the  c(»ineil  to  quicken  the  diligence 
of  the  magistrates  in  searching  out  heretics ;  and  in  some 
places  ^e  gentry  were  constrained  to  countenance  by  their 
presence  those  barbarous  executions.  These  actsxif  violence 
tended  only  to  render  the  Spanish  government  daily  more 
odious ;  and  Philip,  sensible  of  the  hatred  which  he  incurred, 
endeavored  to  remove  the  reproach  from  himself  by  a  very 
gross  artifice  :  he  ordered  his  confessor  to  deliver,  in  his  pres- 
ence, a  sermon  in  favor  of  toleration ;  a  doctrine,  somewhat 
extraordinary  in  the  mouth  of  a  Spanish  friar4  But  the  court, 
finding  that  Bonner,  however  shameless  and  savage,  would 
not  bear  alone  the  whole  infamy,  soon  threw  off  the  mask ; 
and  the  unrelenting  temper  of  the  queen,  as  well  as  of  the 
king,  appeared  without  control.    A  bold  step  was  even  taken 

•  Fox»  vol.  iii.  p.  747.    Heylin^  p.  61.    Bnznet,  vol.  iL  p.  837. 
t  Burnet^  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  t  Heylin,  p.  66. 
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fbWRfds  introdtiein^  tim  inqnisitiofi  hUo  %i9^JMMi.  A»  ^diift 
tnshops^  courts,  though  exfremety  nrtsiiemy,  «iid  not  cimfineci 
by  any  ordinary  fonns  of  lew,  appeared  liot  to  be  mrestecl 
with  sitfficient  potrer,  a  commisflnon  was  AfVpointe^,  by  authoiw 
fty  of  6ie  queen%  preiogative,  tnore  «fi^teal)y  to  exttrpftto 
heresy.  Twenty-one  persons  were  named ;  bdt  any  three 
were  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  Whole.  The  eotnmlssioB 
Tuns  \n  these  terms :  **  That  '^lee  many  false  nmio«B  we«s 
published  amortg  the  subjects,  and  many  heretical  -opkiiotis 
were  also  spread  among  them,  the  commissioeeA  were  to 
inqunre  into  those,  either  b^  presentmenls,  by  witnesses,  or  any 
vther  political  way  they  coirid  devise,  and  to  searoh  after  afi 
1)ei«sies ;  the  brttigers  in,  die  sellers,  the  readers  <yf  ail  hoTOl^ 
ical  books :  they  were  to  exatiiine  and  punish  ail  misbehave 
iors  Or  negligences  in  any  dhurch  or  <^pel ;  and  to  try  M 
priests  that  did  not  preach  the  sacrecment  of  the  alter ;  aft 
persons  that  did  not  hear  mass,  or  come  to4heir  parish  cbureb 
to  service,  that  wotdd  not  go  in  ptoeeasicms,  or  did  not  talte 
bofy  bread  or  holy  water;  and  if  fhey  found  any  that  did 
lob^nately  persist  in  *sadh  heresies,  fl»ey  Were  to  put  theoi 
into  the  bands  oftheir  ordinaries,  to  be  punished  aocoirding  1» 
the  spititual  laws ;  giving  the  commisBiotlerB  fill  power  to 
im)ceed  as  ^ieir  discrvtidin  and  consciences  should  direct 
TOem,  and  to  lise  all  sudh  means  as  fhisy  w«^td  iffvent  for  the 
searching  of  the  ptiemiaes;  empowerii^  ftfem  ako  to  call 
befbre  t^m'Bncb  witnesses  as  ^hey  pleased,  a^d  to  f&^ae  th^n 
to  make  bath  of  such  things  ^  might  discover  #fiat  they 
sought  after.'' •  Some  civil  powers  were  also  ^ven  the  «oHf 
mfssioners  to  punish  vagabonds  anfd^tiarrelsome  persons. 

To  bring  the  methods  of  proceeding^in -England  fltftl  nea#ot 
'to  Ihe  practice  of  the  ingmsftion,  tetters  were  written  to  Lord 
North  and  others,  enjeimng  them  **  to  put  to  the  torture  such 
obstinate  persons  as  would  not  confess,  and  there  to  order 
them  at  rtJeir  discretion."  t  ^Secret  spies,  also,  and  informers 
were  empl03red,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  Iniquitous 
tribunal.  Instructions  were  given  to  rtie  justices  of  peace, 
"  that -they  should  call  secretty  before  them  one  or  two  hon- 
est persons  within  their  Innits,  or  more,at  their  discretion,  and 
command  them  by  oath,  or  otherwise,  that  they  shall  secretly 
learn  and  search  out  such  persons  as  shall  evil  behave  them- 
selves in  church,  or  idly,  or  sball  despise  openly  by  words  the 

■      '  '      *     I        •    I  'ill  ■  I      I    IW,       I   l»        It        I        ,  .1  ,^,      f  ,M         ^,,    ,  ,. ^ 
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motion,  or  teli  toy  seditious  tales  or  news.  And  also  that  the 
same  persons.  So  to  be  appointed,  shall  declare  to  the  same 
justices  of  peace  the  ill  behavior  of  lewd  disordered  penons, 
whe^ier  it  shaH  be  for  ushig  unlawful  games,  and  such  other 
light  behavior  of  such  suspceted  persons ;  and  (hat  ^  samo 
information  shall  be  given  liecretly  to  the  justiees ;  and  the 
Mime  justices  shall  call  such  accused  persons  befove  them,  and 
examine  them,  without  declaring  by  whom  they  were  accused. 
And  that  the  same  justices  shall,  upon  thek  exanniiiation,  punish 
the  offenders  according  as  their  ofiences  diali  appear,  upon 
the  accusement  and  examination,  by  their  diterciti<m,  either  by 
open  punishment  or  by  good  abearing.'*  *  In  some  respects 
tins  tyrannical  edict  even  exceeded  the  oppression  of  the  inqui* 
•  sition,  by  introducing  into  every  part  of  government  the  same 
itiiquities  which  that  tribunal  practises  fbr  the  extirpation  of 
hereisy  only,  and  wb»ch  are  in  some  measure  neeessary,  wher- 
ever that  end  is  earaestly  pursued.  - 

But  die  court  had  devised  a  more  expeditious  and  summary 
method  of  supporting  orthodoxy  than  even  the  hiqinsition 
itseHf.  They  issued  a  proclamation  against  books  of  heresy, 
,  treason,  and  sedition,  and  declared,  *^  that  whosoever  had  any 
of  these  books,  and  did  not  presently  bum  them,  withoirt  read- 
ing them  or  showing  them  to  any  other  person,  should  be 
esteemed  rebels,  and  without  any  further  delay  be  exeeuted  by 
martial  law."  t  From  the  state  of  the  English  government 
during  that  period,  it  is  not  so  much  the  illegality  of  these 
proceedings,  as  their  violence  and  their  pernicious  tendency^ 
which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  censure. 

We  have  thrown  together  altnost  all  the  proceedings  against 
heretics,  though  cafri^  on  during  a  course  of  three  years,  that 
we  may  be  obliged  as  little  as  possible  to  return  to  such  shock- 
ing violences  and  barbarities*  It  is  computed  that  in  that  time 
two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons  were  brought  to  the 
stake,  besides  those  who  were  punished  by  imprisonment,  fines, 
and  confiscations.  Among  those  who  vullbred  by  fire  were  five 
bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen,  eighty- 
four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labor- 
ers, fifty-five  women,  atid  four  children.  Hiis  persevering 
cruelty  appears  ostoiiisliing ;  3ret  is  it  much  inferior  to  what 

•  Burnet,  vol.  liL  p.  !2^6,  247. . 
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hM  been  pncdied  in  other  countries.  A  great  ai]th3r*  com* 
putes  that,  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  from  the  time  that  the  edic* 
of  Char&es  V.  was  promulgaled  against  the  reformers,  there 
bad  been  fiAy  thcmsand  persons  hanged,  beheaded,  buried 
alire,  or  burnt,  on  account  of  religion  ;  and  that  in  France  the 
number  bad  also  been  considerable.  Yet  in  both  countries,  as 
the  same  author  subjoins,  the  progress  of  the  new  c^lnions, 
instead  of  being  checked,  was  rather  forwarded  by  these  pei^ 
sectttions. 

Tlie .  burning  of  hejpptics  was  a  very  natural  method  of 
reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  Somish  communion ;  and 
little  solicitation  was  requisite  to  engage  the  pope  to  receive 
the  strayed  flock,  from  which  h3  reaped  such  considerable 
profit ;  yet  was  there  a  solemn  embassy  sent  to  Kome,  con- 
sisting of  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  created  Viscount  Montacute, 
the  &hop  of  £ly,  and  Sir  £dward  Came,  in  cnrder  to  cany 
the  submissions  of  England,  and  beg  to  be  readmitted  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church*t  Paul  ^V.,  after  a  short  inter- 
val, now  filled  the  papal  chair;  the  most  haughty  pontiflTthat 
during  several  ages  had  been  elevated  to  that  dignity.  He 
was  offended  that  Mary  jitill  retained  among  her  titles  that  of 
queen  of  Ireland ;  and  he  a&med  that  it  belonged  to  him 
alone,  as  he  saw  cause,  either  to  erect  new  kingdomis  or  ahol-  ' 
ish  the  old ;  but  to  avoid  all  dispute  with  the  new  converts, 
he  thought  proper  to  erect  belaud  into  a  kingdom,  and  he 
then  admitted  the  title,  as  if  it  had  been  assumed  from  his  con- 
cession. This  was  a  usual  artifice  of  the  popes,  to  give  allow- 
ance to  what  they  could  not  prevent4  and  afterwards  pretend 
that  princes,  while  they  exercised  their  own  powers,  were  only 
acting  by  authority  from  the  papacy.  And  though  Paul  had 
at  first  intended  to  oblige  Mary  formally  to  recede  from  this 
title  before  he  would  bestow  it  upon  her,  he  found  it  prudent 
to  proceed  in  a  less  haughty  manner.^ 

Another  point  in  discussion  between  the  pope  and  the  Eng- 
lish ambasssadoTs  was  not  so  easily  terminated.  Paul  insisted 
that  the  property  and  possessions  of  the  church  should  be 
restored  to  the  uttermost  farthing ;  that  whatever  belonged  to 
God  could  never,  by  any  law,  be  converted  to  profane  uses; 
and  every  person  who  detained  such  possessions  was  in  a  state 

•  Father  Paul,  lib.  V.  t  Heylin,  p.  4£. 
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oieieroal  danmatiQn ;  that  he  would  wiUingly,  in  coDsideiatioii 
of  the  humble  submissioiis  of  the  finglish,  make  thera  a 
present  of  these  ecclesiostioal  revenues ;  but  such  a  concessioi^ 
exceeded  his  power,  and  the  people  might  be  certain  that 
Ml  great  a  profanation  of  holy  things  would  be  a  perpetual 
anathema  upon  them,  and  would  blast  all  their  future  felicity  ; 
that  if  they  would  truly  show  their  filial  piety,  they  must 
lestore  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  Komish 
church,  and  Peter's  pence  among  the  rest;  nor  could  th^y 
expect  that  this  apostle  would  open  to  them  the  gates  of  para- 
dise,  while  they  detained  from  him  his  patrimony  on  earth.* 
These  earnest  remonstrances  beiog  transmitted  to  England, 
though  they  had  little  influence  on  the  nation,  operated  power« 
fully  on  the  queen,  who  was  determined,  in  order  to  ease  her 
conscience,  to  restore  all  the  church  lands  which  were  still  ia 
the  possession  of  the  crown ;  and  the  more  to  dii^lay  her  zeal, 
she  erected  anew  some  convents  and  monasteries,  notwith- 
standing  the  low  condition  of  the  exchequer.t  When  this 
measure  was  debated  in  council,  some  members  objected,  that 
if  such  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  were  dismembered, 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  would  fall  to  decay ;  but  the  queen 
jeplied,  that  she  preferred  the..salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such 
kingdoms  as  England*^  These  imprudent  measures  would 
not  probably  have  taken  place  so  easily,  had  it  not  been  £ag 
the  death  of  Grardiner,  which  happened  about  tlus  time ;  the 
gieat  seal  was  ^ven  to  Heathe,  archbishop  of  York,  that  an 
ecclesiastic  nught  still  be  possessed  of  that  high  oflice,  and  be 
better  enabled  by  his  authority  to  forward  the  persecutions 
against  the  reformed.    . 

These  persecutions  were  now  become  extremely  odious  to 
the  nation ;  and  the  effects  of  the  public  discontent  appeared 
in  the  new  parliament,  summooed  to  meet  at  Westminster.^ 
A  bill  II  was  passed  restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths  and 
first-fruits,  and  all  the  impropriations  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown ;  but  though  this  matter  directly  concerned 
none  but  the  queen  herself,  great  opposition  was  made  to  the 
bill  in  the  house  of  Commons.  An  application  being  made  for 
a  aubsidy  during  two  years,  and  for  two  fifteenths,  the  latter 

•  Father  Paul,  lib.  v.    HeyUn,  p.  45. 

t  D^pAches  de  NoaiUes,  vol  It.  p.  312. 

t  Heylin,  p.  53,  65.    HolingBlied^  p.  1127.    Speed,  p.  826. 
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WRfl  refused  by  the  commons ;  Hfid  many  memVen  said^  that 
while  the  crown  was  thus  despoiKng  itself  oL  its  revenue,  it 
was  in  vain  to  bestow  riches  upon  it  The  parliament  reject- 
ed a  bill  for  obliging  the  exiles  to  retimi  under  certuin  penal- 
ties, and  another  for  incapacitating  such  as  were  remiss  in 
die  prosecution  of  heresy  from  being  justices  of  peace.  The 
queen,  finding  the  intmctable  humor  of  the  conmionB,  though* 
proper  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  which  began  to  prevail  in  parlia 
ment  was  the  more  likely  to  be  vexatious  to  Mary,  as  she  was 
otherwise  in  very  bad  humor  on  account  of  her  husband^s 
absence,  who,  tired  of  her  importunate  lore  and  jealousy,  and 
finding  his  authority  extremely  limited  in  England,  had  laid 
hold  of  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  her,  and  had  gone  over 
last  summet  to  the  emperor  m  Flanders.  The  indiiflference 
and  neglect  of  Philip,  added  to  Ihe  disappointment  m  her 
imaging  pregnancy,  threw  her  into  deep  melancholy ;  and 
1^  gave  vent  to  her  spleen  by  daily  enforcing  the  pcraecu* 
lions  against  the  Protestants,  and  even  by  expressnons  of  rage 
against  all  her  subjects ;  by  whom  she  knew  herself  to  be 
hated)  and  whose  opposition,  in  refusing  an  entire  compliance 
With  Philip  was  the  cause,  she  believed,  why  he  had  al^nated 
his  aflTections  firora  her,  a^  afbrded  her  so  little  of  his  com- 
pany.* The  less  return  her  love  met  with,  tiie  more  it 
increased  ;  and  she  passed  most  of  het  time  in  solhnde,  where 
she  gave  vent  to  her  pasmon,  either  in  tears,  or  m  writing 
fixid  epistles  to  Philip,  who  seldom  returned  her  any  answer, 
and  scarcely  deigned  to  pretend  any  sentiment  of  love  oi 
even  of  gratitude  towards  her.  The  chief  part  of  ge^vemmeoA 
to  which  she  attended,  was  the  extortmg  of  money  from  hex 
people,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  demands ;  and  as  the  parliamenl 
had  granted  her  but  a  scanty  supply,  she  had  reeourse  to 
expedients  very  violent  and  irregular.  She  levied  a  loan  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds  upon  a  thousand  persons,  of  whose 
compliance,  either  on  accoant  of  their  riches  or  their  afibctions 
to  her,  she  held  herself  best  assured  :  but  that  sum  not  suf- 
ficing, she  exacted  a  general  loan  on  every  one  who  possessed 
twenty  pounds  «  year.  This  imposition  lay  heavy  on  the 
gentry,  who  were  obliged,  many  of  them,  to  retrench  theif 
expenses  and  dismiss  their  servants,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  comply  with  her  demands:  and  as  these  servants,  acctetomed 
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to  idleoew,  and  haviaig  no  mmm  of  MiteiiltAce,  tiommomlj 
betook  theniaelvesto  tbeA  and  robbeiy,  tlie  queen  published  a 
proclamation,  by  which  she  obliged  their  forioer  masten  to 
take  them  back  to  their  service.  She  levied  siyty  thousand 
marks  on  seven  thousand  yeomen  who  had  not  contributed  to 
the  former  loan ;  and  she  exacted  thirty-six  thousand  pounds 
more  from  the  merchants.  In  order  to  engaise  some  Londonera 
to  comply  more  willingly  with  her  multiplied  extortions,  she 
passed  an  edict  prohibiting  for  four  months  the  exporting  of 
any  English  cloths  or  kerseys  to  the  Netherlands ;  an  expedient 
which  procured  a  good  market  for  such  as  had  already  sent 
any  quantity  of  cloth  thither.  Her  lapacipuaness  engaged 
bertogive  endless  disturbance  and  interruption  tocommerce« 
The  English  coospany  settled  in  Antwerp  having  refused  her 
a  loan  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  she  dissembled  her  resent- 
ment till  she  found  that  they  had  bought  and  shipped  great 
4|aantities  of  cloth  for  Antwerp  fair,  which  was  approach* 
iflg :  she  then  laid  an  embargo  on  the  ships,  and  obliged  tha 
merchants  to  grant  her  a  loan  of  the  forty  thousand  pounda 
at  first  demanded,  to  engage  for  the  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  more  at  a  limited  time,  and  to  submit  to  an 
arbitrary  imposition  of  twenty  shillings  on  each  piece-  Some 
time  aft^,  she  was  informed  that  ike  Italian  merchants  had 
ahipped  above  forty  thousand  pieces  of  cloth  for  the  Levant, 
for  which  they  were  to  pay  her  a  crown  a  piece,  the  usual 
imposition  :  she  struck  a  bargain  with  the  merchant  adven- 
turers in  LrfmdoB ;  prohibited  the  foreigners  from  making  any 
exportation;  and  received  from  the  English  merchants, ia 
^onsidemtion  of  this  iniquity,  the  sum  of  fiily  thousand  pounds, 
amd  an  impesitkm  of  four  crowns  on  each  piece  of  cloth 
which  they  should  export.  She  attempted  to  borrow  great 
Hums  abroad ;  but  her  credit  was  so  low,  that  though  she 
ofiered  fourteen  per  oent.  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  a  loan 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  she  could  not  obtain  it  till  she 
compelled  the  city  of  London  to  be  surety  for  ber.*  All 
these  violent  expedients  were  employed  while  she  herself  wa4 
in  profound  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  had  visibly  np 
occasion  for  money  but  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  husband, 
who  gave  attention  only  to  his  own  convenience,  and  showed 
himself  entirely  indifferent  about  her  interests. 

*  Godwin,  p.  369.  Cowper's  Chronicle.  Burnet,  toI.  ii.  p.  369. 
Carte,  p.  330,  333,  337,  341.  Strype's  Memor.  voL  iii,  p.  428,  668. 
Annali^  toL  u  p.  16. 
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Philip  wai  now  become  master  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
new  woridf  and  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  dominions 
in  Europe,  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V. ;  who,  though  still  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  had 
taken  a  disgust  to  the  world,  and  was  determined  to  seek,  in 
the  tranquillity  of  retreat,  for  that  happiness  which  he  had  in 
vain  pursued  amidstthe  tumults  of  war  and  the  restless  projects 
of  ambition.  He  summoned  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  seating  himself  on  the  throne  for  tlie  last  time,  explained 
to  his  subjects  the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  absolvend  them 
from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and,  devolving  his  authority  on 
IHiilip,  told  him,  that  his  paternal  tenderness  made  him  weep 
when  he  reflected  on  the  burden  which  he  imposed  upon 
him.*  He  inculcated  on  him  the  great  and  only  duty  of  a 
prince,  the  study  of  his  people's  happiness ;  and  represented 
now  much  preferable  it  was  to  govern  by  affection,  rather 
than  by  lear,  the  nations  subjected  to  his  dominion.  Hie 
cool  reflections  of  age  now  discovered  to  him  the  emptinesi 
of  his  former  pursuits ;  and  he  found  that  the  vain  schemes 
of  extending  his  empire  had  been  the  source  of  endlesi 
opposition  and  disappointment,  and  kept  himself,  his  neighbors, 
and  his  sabjects,  in  perpetual  inquietude,  and  had  frustrated 
the  sole  end  of  government,  the  felicity  of  the  nations  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ;  an  object  which  meets  with  less  opposi- 
tion, and  which,  if  steadily  pursiKd,  can  alone  convey  a 
lasting  and  solid  satisfaction. 

[11^.]  A  few  months  after,  he  resigned  to  Philip  his 
other  dominions ;  and  embarking  on  board  a  fleet,  sailed  to 
Spain,  and  took  his  journey  to  St  Just,  a  monastery  in 
Estremadura,  which,  being  situated  in  a  happy  climate,  and 
amidst  the  greatest  beauties  of  nature,  he  had  chosen  for  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  When  he  arrived  at  Bui^os,  he  found, 
by  the  thinness  of  his  court,  and  the  negligent  attendance 
of  the  Spanish  grandees,  that  he  was  bo  longer  empeior; 
uid  thoi^  this  observation  might  convince  him  still  more  of 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  make  him  more  heartily  demise 
what  he.  had  renounced,  he  sighed  to  find  that  all  former 
adulation  and  obeisance  had  been  paid  to  his  fortune,  not  to 
his  person.  With  better  reason  was  he  struck  with  the 
ingratitude  of  his  son  Philip,  who  obliged  him  to' wait  a  long 
time  foi'  the  payment  of  the  small  pension  which  he  had 
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reseiveu ;  &iid  this  disiipp^mitiii^it  in  his  douMStic  6it|oynieDls 
gaye  him  a  senable  concern.  He  pursued,  faow^sver,  his 
resolution  with  inflexible  constancy ;  and  shutting  himself  up 
m  his  retreat,  he  exerted  such  self-command,  that  he  restrained 
even  his  curiosity  from  any  inquiry  concerning  the  transac- 
tions of  ^e  world  which  be  had  entirely  abandoned.  The 
fencing  against  the  pains  and  infirmities  under  which  ha 
labored  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time ;  and  during  the 
intervals  he  employed  his  leisure,  either  in  examining  the 
controversies  of  theology,  with  which  his  age  had  been  so 
much  agitated,  and  Which  he  had  hitherto  considered  only  in 
a  pcJitical  light,  or  in  imitating  the  works  of  renowned  artistB, 
particularly  in  mechanics,  of  which  he  had  always  been  a 
great  admirer  and  eneoaragef.  He  is  said  to  have  here  dis- 
covered a  propensity  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  to  have 
frequently  dbropped  Mnts  of  this  unexpected  alteration  in  hii 
sentiments.  Having  amused  himself  with  the  construction  of 
clocks  and  watches,  he  thence  remarked,  how  impracticable 
tbe  object  was  in  which  he  had  so  much  employed  himself 
during  his  grandeur ;  and  how  impossible  that  he,  who  never 
«ould  frame  two  machines  that  would  go  exactly  alike,  could 
erer  be  a)[>le  to  make  all  mankind  concur  in  the  same  belief 
and  opinion.    He  survived  his  retreat  two  years. 

The  emperor  Charles  had  very  early  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  found  die  difficulty  of  governing  sudi  distant  do* 
minions ;  and  he  had  made  his  brother  Ferdinand  be  elected 
king  of  die  Romans,  with  a  view  to  his  inheriting  the  imperial 
dignity,  as  well  as  his  German  dominions.  But  having  after- 
wards enlarged  his  schemes,  and  formed  plans  of  aggrandizing 
his  family,  he  regretted  that  he  must  dismember  such  eop> 
fliderable  states  *  and  he  endeavored  to  engage  Ferdinand,  by 
the  most  tempting  ofiera,  and  most  earnest  solicitations,  to 
yiekl  up  his  pretensions  in  favor  of  Philip.  Finding  his 
attempts  fruitless,  he  had  resigned  the  imperial  crown  with 
his  other  dignities;  and  Ferdinand,  according  to  common 
ferm,  applied  to  the  pope  for  his  coronation.  The  arrogant 
pontiff  refused  the  demand;  and  pretended  that,  though  on 
the  death  of  an  emperor  he  was  obliged  to  crown  the  prince 
elected,  yet,  in  the  case  of  a  resignation,  the  r^ht  devolved 
lo  the  holy  see,  and  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  appoint 
an  emperor.  The  conduct  of  Paul  was  in  every  thing  con* 
Ibrmable  to  these  lofly  pretensions.  He  thundered  always  ft 
Jie  ears  of  all  anibasaaikn,  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  th|. 
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the  earth ;  that  he  would  not  QeetwtoiQ  raonaiicbs  tp  p^veleiMi  to 
a  faroiliarity  or  equality  with  him  ;  that  it  belonged  to  him  to 
alter  and  regulate  kingdoms ;  that  he  wee  9u«cc^9eor  of  thoee 
who  had  deposed  kings  and  emperors ;  and  that,  rather  thai^ 
submit  to  any  thing  below  hi^  dignity,  he  would  set  fire^  to  the 
lour  onroers  of  ths  world.  He  went  so  &r  as^  at  taUe,  in 
the  presence  of  many  persons,  and  even  openly,  in  a  public 
aonsistory,  lo  say,  that  he  wojoid  not  admit  any  kie^ga  kit  his 
companions ;  they  were  all  his  subjeots,  and  he  would  hold 
them  under  these  feet :  so,  saying,  he  ^tamped  on  Uio  giound 
with  hk  old  and  infirm  liiaabs :  fox  be  was  now  past  fomvcora 
years  of  age.* 

The  world  oould  not  forbear  making  a  oompansoa  b^tweoi 
Charle»  V.,  a  prinqe  who,  though  educated  amidst  wigca  and 
kitrigue»  <^  state,  had  prevented  the  decline  of  age,  ai^  had 
descended  from  the  throne,  in  order  to  set  ^art  an  interval 
for  thought  and  reflection ;  and  a  priest  who,  in  the  e^tvemity 
of  old  age,  exulted  in  his  dominion,  and  frpm  sestless  ambition 
and  revenge  was  throwing  all  nations  inV>  combustim.  Paul 
had  entertained  the  most  inveterate  animosity  agaiast  the 
house  of  Austria ;  and  though  a  truce  of  fivo  y^ars  bad  been 
concluded  between  France  and  Sp^in,  he  exoited  Henry  by 
his  solicitations  to  break  it,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in 
recovering  Naples,  and  the  dominions  to  which  he  laid  daim 
hi  Italy  ;  a  prefect  which  had  ever  proved  hurtful  to  the  pred- 
(Ksessors  of  that  monarch!  He  hiioself  engaged  in  hoatilitiet 
with  the  duke  of  Ahra,  viceroy  of  Ni^>ies ;  and  Gui^e  being 
sent  with  forces  to  support  him,  the  renewal  of  war  bei- 
tween  the  two  erowns  seemed  almpst  inevitable-  Philip, 
though  less  warlike  than  his  father,  was  no  less  anpibitiouss 
and  he  tnwted  that,  by  the  intrigues  of  tbe  cabinet,  wheif^,  hs 
belieyed,  his  caution,  and  aecrecy,  and  prudence  g^ve  bioi  the 
vuperiori^,  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  all  his  einenuest  and 
extend  his  authority  and  dominion.  For  this  reason^  aa  well 
AS  from  the  desire  of  settling  his  new  empire,  'he  wished  to 
maintain  peace  with  France  ;  but  when  he  found  diat,  without 
sscriiichtg  his  honor,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  overlook  the 
hostile  attempts  of  Henry^  he  prepared  for  war  with  greal 
industry.  In  order  to  give  himself  the  x^ote  advantage,  ha 
was  desirous  of  embarking  England  in  the  quarrel ;    and 
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lliou^  the  'qoeei\  was  of  heTsetf  extremeiy  averse  to  diat 
measure,  he  hoped  that  the  devoted  fondness  which,  notwith* 
standing  repeated  instances  of  his  indifTerence,  she  still  hare 
to  him,  would  efTectually  second  his  applications.  Had  the 
matter  indeed  depended  solely  <m  her,  she  was  incapable  of 
resisting  her  hushand^s  commands ;  but  she  hat!  litttf  weight 
with  her  council,  still  less  with  her  people ;  and  her  govern- 
fnent,  which  was  every  day  becoming  tnoie  odious,  seemed 
onable  to  maintain  itself,  even  during  th^  most  profound  tran- 
t}ttillity,  much  more  if  a  war  were  kindled  with  France,  and, 
what  seemed  an  inei^ble  eonsequence,  widi  Scotland,  sup- 
ported by  that  powerful  kingdom. 

An  act  of  barbarity  was  this  year  exercised  in  England, 
which,  added  to  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
tended  to  render  the  government  extremely  unpopular.  Crem* 
mer  had  long  been  detained  prisoner;  but  the  queen  now 
determined  to  bring  him  to  punishment ;  and  in  order  the  mora 
fully  to  satiate  her  vengeance,  she  resolved  to  punish  him  for 
heresy,  rather  than  for  treasim.  He  was  cited  by  the  pope 
to  stand  his  trial  at  Rome  ;  and  though  he  was  known  to  bo 
kept  in  close* custody  at  Oxfcxd,  he  was,  .upon  his  not  appear- 
ing, condemned  as  contumacious.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London, 
md  Tfairlel^  of  Ely,  were  sent  tb  degrade  him^  and  the 
former  executed  the  n^lancholy  oeremony  with  all  the  jaj 
find  exultation  which  suited  his  savage  nature.*  The  impl«« 
cable  spirit  of  the  queen,  not  satisfied  with  the  eternal  dam* 
nation  of  Cranmer,  which  she  believed  inevitable^  and  with 
the  execution  of  Uiat  dreadful  sentence  to  which  he  was  con* 
demned,  prompted  her  also  to  seek  the  ruin  of  his  honor  and 
the  infamy  of  his  name.  Persons  were  employed  to  attack 
bim,  not  in  the  way  of  disputadon,  against  which  he  was 
i^fficiently  armed,  but  by  flattery,  insinuation,  and  address, 
by  representing  the  dignities  to  which  his  character  still  enti- 
tled him,  if  he  would  merit  them  by  a  redantation  ;  by  givhijg 
lK)pes  of  long  et^oymg  those  powerful  friends,  whom  his 
beneficent  disposition  ha^  attached  to  him  during  the  course 
of  his  prosperity .t  Overcome  by  the  fond  lose  of  life,  ter^ 
rified^by  the  prospect  of  those  torturss  whkh  awaited  him, 
he  allowed,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  the  sentiments  of  nature  to 
^prevail  over  his  resoluticm,  and  he  agreed  to  subscribe  the 
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4oetiiii6«  of  fte  |«pal  mtpmumcy  aaS  ^  tbe  seal  pir«eiio0. 
The  court,  equally  perfidious  and  enieU  were  determined  thaA 
Ikis  recanlatioa  should^  avail  him  nothiog ;  and  they  aeat 
orders  that  he  should  be  requii«d  to  ackoowledge  his  erran 
in  church  before  the  whole  people,  and  that  he  should  theooe 
he  immediately  earned  to  executioo.  Cranaaer,  whetJier  that 
he  had  received  a  secret  iDtimatioa  of  th^ir  design,  or  had 
repented  of  his  weakness,  sui^urised  the  audience  by  a  coi^ 
trary  declaration.  He  said,  d»at  he  was  well  apprised  of  the 
obedience  which  hp  owed  to  his  sovereign  and  the  laws ;  hut 
Ihis  du;y  extended  no  further  than  to  submit  patieatly  to  their 
comniands,  and  4o  bear  withput  i^esistanoe  wbfttever  havdships 
flioy  should  impose  ij^fion  hioi :  that  a  superior  duty,  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  oUi^d  ^m  to  speak  truth  on  aU 
ooQa8ioos,aodnot  terelinquish,  bya  base  denialythe  holy  doctrine 
wluch  the  Supreme  Being  had  revealed  to  mankind  :  that  there 
was  one  miscarriage  in  his  life,  of  which,  above  all  others,  he 
eeverely  repented ;  the  insincere  declaratioB  of  faith,  to  which 
he  had  the  weakness  to  consent,  and  which  the  fear  of  death 
«lone  had  extorted  fVom  him :  that  be  took  this  opportunity  of 
atoning  for  hi$  error,  by  .a  sincere  and  open  recantation  ;  and 
was  willing  to  seal  with  his  blood  that  doctrine  which  he  firmly 
helieved  to  be  cooununicated  from  Heaven ;  and  that  as  his 
hand  had  erred  by  betraying  his  heart,  it  should  first  be  pun- 
ished by  a  severe  but  just  doom^  and  should  first  pay  the 
ibrfelt  of  its  of&nces.  He  was  thence  led  to  the  stake  amidst 
the  insults  of  the  Catholics;  and  having  now  suqinkoned.up 
all  the  force  of  his  mind,  he  bore  their  scorn,  as  well  as  tW 
torture  of  hi^  pumshment,  with  sii^gialar  fordtude*  He 
etretehed  out  his  han4i  and  withput  betraying,  either  hy  his 
countenance  or  motions,  the  least  sign  of  weakness,  or  even 
of  feeling,  he  held  it  ia  the  Barnes  till  it  was  entirely  con- 
sumed. His  ihois^hts  seemed  wholly  occupied  with  refiectioias 
on  his  former  ft.ult ;  and  he  called  alo^d  several  times,  *^  Tins 
hand  has  oSended*"  Satisfied  wi^  that  atonement,  he  ^thea 
discovered  a  serenity  in  his  countenance  ,  and  whejn  the  fire 
•attacked  hb  Jjfody^  he  seemed  to  l>e  quite  insensible  of  his 
.outward  sufiierings,  and  by  the  foroe  of  hope  and  resolutioa  to 
have  collected  his  mind  altogether  within  itself,  and  to  repel 
the  fiuy  of  the  flasfvss.  It  is  pretended,  that  af^er  his  bodf 
-was  consumed,  his  heart  was  found  entire  and  untouched 
amidst  the  ashes  ;  an  ev^st  jvhioh^  as  it  was  the  en-^blem  of 
his  constancy,  #as  fondly  betieved  by  ike.  zealous  Protertantik 


4i0  WM  uykwHnfiy m  tnan  of  otent;  potsesied  of  ieimiing 
and  ci^wcity,  and  adoraed  with  eaador,  sinoerity,  aad  beoefi- 
cenee,  and  all  tbose  virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him 
useful  and  afmiabie  in  society.  His  laoral  aualkies  procured 
him  uaiTenal  respect ;  and  the  oounne  or  his  martyrdom, 
though  be  fell  dioit  of  the  ri^  inflexibUi^  observe^  in  many, 
nade  him  ^e  horo  of  the  Pn^eatant  parly.* 

AAer  Cranmer^s  death,  Cairdinal  Pole)  who  had  now  taken 
priest's  oideis,  was  iastailed  in  the  a&S  of  Caaterfoury ;  and 
was  thus,  fay  this  officfltfas  well  as  by  his  commissioB^f  legate, 
placed  at  ^  head  of  the  chnrch  of  England.  But  though 
lie  was  averse  to  a]l  aangninary  methods  of  converting  h^- 
•tics,  and  deemed  the  refonaation  of  the  devgy  the  moM 
•ciei^yal,  as  die  more  faiudable  expedient  for  t^t.  purposOff 
be  Ibund  his  autfaonty  too  weak  to  oppose  the  barbarous  aaA 
ibigoted  deposition  of  ^  queen  and  of  her  counsellois.  He 
himself,  he  knew,  had  been  suspected  ef  Ltttheranlsm  $  and 
^Bs  Paul,  the  reif^ng  pope,  was  a  furious  persecutor,  and  his 
personal  enemy,  he  was  pronged,  by  the  modesty  of  his  diii- 
posidon,  to  reserve  his  credit  for  other  ooeasions,  in  whioh  bo 
had  a  greater  probability  of  sueeess.^ 

[1557.]  The  great  obfoct  of  the  queen  was  to  engage  the 
nation  in  the  war  which  was  kindled  between  France  and  Spain ; 
<9md  Cardinal  Pole,  with  many  other  counsellors,  openly  and  zeal- 
.ously  opposed  this  measure.  Besides  insisting  on  the  marriage 
aitides,  which  provided  against  such  an  attempt,  they  repve- 
sented  the  violence  of  the  dosEieidc  fiictiona  in  England,  and 
tbe  disordered  slate  of  the  fiaaAces;  and  they  foreboded, 
Aat  the  tendency  of  all  tb^ese  measures  was  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  io  a  total  dependence  on  Spasisii  counsels.  Philip 
had  come  to  London,  in  order  to  support  his  partisans ;  and  hn 
tdld  the  qneen  that,  bT  he  were  not  gratified  in  iso  reaaonaUe  a 
request,  he  never  more  woo&d  set  foot  in  En^^and,^  This 
declaration  extremely  hetghtened  her  zeal  for  promoting  his 
.Aterests,  and  "bvereoming  the  inflexibility  of  her  counciL 
Alter  employing  other  menaces  of  a  more  violent  nature,  she' 
threatened  to  dismiss  all  of  them,  and  to  appoint  counsellor 
more  obsequious ;  yet  could  she  not  proeure  a  vote  for  deelar- 
ii\g  war  with  France.     At  length,  one  Stafford,  and  some 
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otfier  coDspimtDfB,  were  Elected  in  ft  design  ef  mifpriaiiil; 
Scarborough ;  *  and  a  confession  being  extorted  iix»m  them, 
that  they  had  been  enooaraged  by  Henry  in  the  attempt^  the 
qneen*8  importunity  prevailed ;  and  it  was  determined  to  make 
this  act  of  hostility,  with  others  of  a  like  secret  and  dpubtfd 
nature,  t]^  ground  of  the  quarrel.  War  was  accordingly 
declared  against  France ;  and  prepamtions  were  every  when 
made  for  attacking  that  kingdom. 

The  revenue  of  Ebgland  at  that  time  .Iktle  exceeded  three 
hundre<M)ou8and  pounds.t  Any  considerabie  suppiiea  could 
scarcely  be  expected  from^parliament,  considmng  the  pfesent 
disposition  of  the  nation";  and  as  the  war  would  sensibly 
diminish  that  toincli  ansiog  from  the  custcmis,  the  finances, 
it  was  foreseen,  would  fyi  short  even  <^  the  ordinary  charges 
oi  government,  and  must  still  more  prove  unequal  to  the 
expenses  of  war.  But  though  the  queen  owed  great  arrears 
to  all  her  servants,  besides  the  loans  extorted -from  her  subjects, 
these  considerations  had  no  infhience  with  her ;  and  in  order 
to  support  her  warlike  preparations,  the  continued  to  levy 
Taooey  in  the  same  arbitrary  and  violent  manner  which  she 
had  formerly  practised.  She  obliged  the  city  of  London  to 
supply  her  with  sixty  thousand  pounds  on  her  husband^s  entry ; 
she  levied  before  the  legal-  time  the  second,  year's  subsidy 
voted  by  parliament^  she  issued  anew  many  privy  seals,  by 
which  she  procured  loans  from  her  -people ;  and  having 
equipped  a  fteet,  which  she  could  not  victual  by  reason  of  the 
dearness  of  provisions,  she  seized  all  the  com  she  could  fibd 
in  Suffblk  and  Norfolk,  without  paying  any  price  to  the  owners. 
By  all  these  expedients,  assisted  by  the  power  of  pressing, 
she  levied  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  sh»  sent  over 
to  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Pembrc^e.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  prevent  any  disturbancs 
at  home,  many  of  the  most  considerable  gentry  were  thrown 
into  the  Tower;  and  lest  they  should  be  known,  the  Spanish 
practice  was  followed :  &ey  either  were  carried  thither  in  the 
night-time,  or  were  hoodwinked  and  muffled  by  the  guards 
who  conductedthem.j:  ^ 

The  king  of  Spain  had  assembled  wsk  army,  which,  aftnr 
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Ae'jtaiedim  of  tlie  Eo^ish,  «noi»ted  to  above  sixty  thoutuid 
laen^  conducted  by  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  great* 
est  captains  of  tbe  age.  The  constE^le  Montmorency,  who 
commanded  the  French  army,  bad  not  half  ^  number  to 
oppose  toiiim.  The  duke  of  Siivoy,  afler  menacing  Mariem- 
bourgh  and  Bocroy,  suddenly  sat  down  before  St.  Quintia : 
and  as  the  place  was  weak,  and  ill  provided  with  a  garrison^, 
he  ei^)ected  in  a  few  days  to  become  master  of  it  Bu 
Admiral  Ck>lig]Ly,  governor  of  the  province,  thinking  his  honor 
interested  to  save  sq  important  a  fortress,  threw  himself  into 
St.  Quintin,  with  some  troops  of  French  and  Scottish  gensdar^ 
mery;  and  by  his  exhortations  and  example  ^animated  the 
flotdiers  to  a  vigorous  defence.  He  despatched  a  messenger 
to  his  uncle  Montmorency^  desiring  a  supply  of  men ;  and  the 
constable  approached  the  place  with  his  whole  army,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  entry  of  these  succors.  But  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
felling  on  tiie  reenforcementr  did  such  execution  upon  them, 
&at  not  above  five  hundred  got  into  the  place.  He  next 
made  an  attack  on  the  French  army,  and  put  them  to  total 
n>ut,  killing  four  thousand  men,  and  dispersing  the  remainder. 
In  this  unfortunate  action  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France 
were  either  slain  or  token  prisoners :  among  the  latter  was  the 
old  constable  himself^  who,  fighting  valiantly,  and  resolute  to 
die  rather  than  survive  his  defeat,  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  thus  fell  alive  into  their  bands.  The  whole  king* 
dom  of  France  was  thrown  into  consternation:  Paris  was^ 
attempted  to  be  fortified  in  a  hurry :  and  had  the  Spaniards 
]»esently  xiuuxiiied  thither,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  B»t  Philip  was  of  a  cautious  temper ;  and  he 
de^termined  first  to  take  St.  Quintin,  in  order  to  secure  a  com* 
municaticm  with  his  own  dominions.  A  very  little  time,  it  was 
expected,  would  finish  this  enterprise ;  but  the  bravery  of 
Coligny  still  prolonged  the  siege  seventeen  days,  which  proved 
the  safety  of  France.  Some  troops  were  levied  and  assembled. 
Ck>uriefs  were  sent  to  reeaU  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  army 
from  Italy :  and  the  French,  having  recovered  from  their  firsi 
panic,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Philip,  a^r 
taking  Ham  and  Catelet,  found  the  season  so  far  advanced, 
that  he  could  attempt  no  other  enterprise :  he  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  retired  to  winter  carters. 

But  the  vigilant  activity  of  Guise,  not  satisfied  with  seourifi^ 
fte'frontiera,  pronmted  him,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  plan  an 
emeiq^rise  ytUok  France,  diir^  b^  greatest,  anoceases,  bad 
37* 
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dhfft^  i^aigAfWM)  M  iini)MrMtnNiMt)  arc  kw  Miivflpj  rtMiujjtiC  ^v 
undertakttig.  CSftlais  was  ki  Aat  age  deemed  an  inipff^^iaibl# 
fertress;  and  as  it  was  knofWn  to  be  the  ftit'orite  of  tke  £^QgH^ 
ntion,  by  whom  k  eoutd  easily  be  suc^e^yred,  th^  reooi^ety  ef 
that  place  by  Prance  was  considered  as  fotaUy  deepefafe. 
But  Coligny  had  remafked,  ^at  as  iSh>  town  of  Calais  waa 
flurrouAded  with  laarriies,  which  duHisg  the  *#laieT  were  im- 
passable^ except  oiv*er  a  dike  guarded  by  two  caslies^  ^.  Agatha 
and  Newnam  Bridge,  the  Engti^  wew  of  bte  aecastomed, 
oil  acooQiit  of  the  lowneasr  qf  their  finances,  t9  dkimiss  a  gteai 
part  of  the  garrisofi  at  the  end  of  aatumik,  and  to  recall  ikem 
m  the  spring,  at  which  time  alone  they  judgedtheir  attendance 
EtecesBfltfy.  On  this  etrcumetance  he  had  fouiMled  the  dsmgo 
of  making  a  sivdden  attack  on  Oalaiis;  he  had  caused  the 
jSlace  to  -be  secrecy  viewed  hy  some  engme^fS;  tod  a  plift 
of  th^  whole  enterprise  hei»g  foimd  amoog  hie  papei^,  H 
served,  thoogh  he  himsetf  waa  maidto  prtsoner  on  the  talcing 
df  St.  Quinin,  to  suggest  the  projeet  of  that  and«»l8dLiBg,  a»4 
to  direct  the  measures  of  ^e  duk«  of  (Mse^ 

Several  bodies  of  troops'  defiled  towards  the  fenders  on 
various  pietenoes }  and  the  whole,  being  suddenly  aiseeinMedy 
fbrmed^  an  army,  with  which  u^lse  m^de  an  uinexpected 
march  towards  Calais.  At  the  same  tivhe,  a  great  numb^  of 
Ftonch  ships,  being  ot^teA  hito  the  Channel,  lincfief  color  of 
cruising  on  the  English,  composed  a  fleet  whkih  made  an 
8ttii6k  by  sea  on  the  fortifications.  The  Pt^nch  aedaulted  8t« 
Agatha  with  thiee  thousand  arqu^busiers ;  and  the  garrisott, 
though  they  made  a  vigo«oi»s  deience,  weit^'-siaien  obliged  tn 
obandon  the  place,  and  retreat  to  Newnam  Bi^dge.  The  sn^ 
of  Ais  laltef  place^  wae  immediatdy  uftdetiaken,  awl  at  thil 
Mufne  l^me  the  iteet  battered  tike  ririMnk,  winch  guiinlod  ilie 
entrance  of  the  harhdr ;:  and  bottl  these  castto  seemed  e:kp«MMl 
to  imminent  danger.  The  governor.  Lord  WentwortJi,  waa  a 
brave  officer ;  but  ftnding  that  the^  greater  part  of  hiis  w^^k 
garrison  was  enclosed  in  the  castle  of  Nefwnam  Bridge  and  the 
risbank,  he  ordered  them  to  ^pitulafe,  and  to  join  him  in  Calais^ 
which,  without  their  aseisfance,  he  was  laftterly  imaUe  to  defend. 
The  garrison  of  Newndim  Biidge  Waa  so  happy  aa  to  e^^ 
this  purpose  ^  bitt  ^^  of  the  riebank  could  not  oheun  such 
favorable  conditions,  and  wem  obliged  to  surrender- at  di»^ 
nt^dtion. 

[IdM.]  Theduk«ofGuk«,nowholdiagGidaiayedMded 
by  sea  azi^  iMtd,  tSi^ug^  hteiself  eeeuM  ef  iiuiioeviiiit  mlm 


Ifut  ill  Older  to  pmreiit  all  acoident)  he  dsla]^ 
Qoea  momeat  the  attack  of  the  place.  He  planted  his  bat« 
t»tM  ai^inst  the  castle,  where  he  noade  a  laige  breach ;  and 
having  ordered  Andeloft,  Cc^igny's  brother,  to^in>the  fossee, 
he  oommaiided  aa  assault,  which  socceeded ;  and  the  French 
made  a  lodgement  in  the  castle.  On  the  night  following, 
W^otworth  attempted  to  recover  this  poet;  hut  having  lost 
tw&  hmidred  dien  in  a  furious  attack  which  he  made  upon  it,* 
he  Ibund  lus  garrison  so  weak,  that  he  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
hU«.  Ham  and  Ghitsnes  fell  soon  aiVsr ;  and  thus  the  duke 
«f  Giiisa,  in  e^ht  days,  duiing  the  depth  of  winter,  made 
himself  master  of  this  stroni^  fortiresa,  that  had  cost  Edward 
HI.  ^  a  skge  of  eleven  months,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  which  had  that  very  year  l^eo  vietcnrioas  in  the  battle 
of  Crecy.  Hie  Bi^li^  had  held  it  above  two  hundred 
y«ars ;  and  jm  it  gave  them  An  easy  entraBce  into  France,  il 
was  vegafded  as  the.  most  important  possessimi  bsionging  to 
the  crowa.  The  joy  ef  the-  Freiioh  was  extreme,  as  well  ast 
Hie  glory  aaquired  by  G«iise  $  w^  at  the  time  when  all  £a- 
tepe  knagiiied  Fraace  to  be  SQfflk  by  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
fk.  Qttintin,  had^  m  q^poutiofi  to^  English,  and  their  alliei^ 
llie  Spamai^,  acquired  pogeeoaiotn  of  a  place  which  no  former 
king  0i  France,  eves  during  tlie  distiactions  of  the  civil  wars 
between  the  houses  of  York  aad  Lancaster,  had  ever  venturedl 
fi9  atiempt.  The  Eo^ish^  on  the  other  hand,  bereaved  of  this 
tahiable  fortreaa,  murmiired  loudly  against  the  improvidencd 
of  the  queen  aad  fa^  cocmeil ;  who^  after  ^figaging  in  a  fruit* 
toss  war  for  tiie  sske  oi  forei^  interests,  had  thus  exposed 
th^  nation  to  oo  aevere  a  disgr^se.  A  ir&»iiiry  exhausted  by 
ej^ieotiei,  and  burdened  w^Hh  debts;  a  peo]^e  divided  an(| 
delected  I  a  Sdvetielgtt  tiegligent  oi  her  peopie^s  welfare^ 
WeKs  eifcumstaacos  wh»sh,  notwithstanding  ^le  Ibk  offers  and 
promises  of  Philip,  gste^  tiieiR  smiall  hopes  of  recovering 
Calais.  And  as  the  Scots,  instigated  by  Pr^ch  counsels, 
began  to  move  on  the  b<M^disni»  they  were  now  B<%essitatod 
father  to  look  to  tfaeir^fenoe  at  home,  than  to  think  of  foreign 
sionquests« 

AfW  the  peace  wliic^,  ki  4^<mBeit|«HM!ioe  of  Ring  Edward'i 
trea^  with  Henry,  to6k  p4ace  beiweeft  Scotland  and  England^ 
tfie  queen  doWager,  on  pretenee  of  vi^iing  her  dau^ter  and  . 

Iwut  vnlAliAncL.  mtk^M  a    i niiTmnr    tA    piWiTu^a  s.  aha  fiAA. . G&JTXlAa 
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rioag  widi  her  the  eaib  of  Hmiaej,  Sadmbad^  Mum^mI» 
And  many  of  the  principal  nobilky.  Her  eeeiet  design  wa% 
to  take  meanres  for  ei^pAg^g  the  earl  ni  Anan  to  resign  to, 
her  the  gorefoment  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  her  brodieis,  die 
duke  of  Guise,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrame,  and  die  duke  of  - 
Aumale,  had  uncontrolled  influence  in  the  court  of  France, 
she  easily  peisoaded  Henry,  and  by  his  authoriQr  the  Scottish 
nobles,  to  enter  into  her  measures.  Having  also  gained 
Camegy  of  Kinnaird,  Panter,  bishop  of  Ross,  and  Gavin 
Hamilton,  commendator  <^  Kilwinning,  three  creatures  of  the 

S»Temor%  she  peisuaded  bun,  by  their  means,  to  <M»seiit  to 
is  lesignaoon ;  *  and  when  every  thing  was  thus  prepared 
fi»r  her  purpose,  die  took  a  journey  to  Scodand,  and  passed 
through  England  in  her  way  thith^.  Edward  received  Ynex 
with  great  req>ect  and  civility ;  though  he  could  not  forbear 
attempting  to  renew  the  old  treafy  for  his  marriage  with  her 
daughter ;  a  marriage,  he  said,  so  happily  cakuliEited  for  the 
ImnquilUty,  interest,  and  security  of  both  kingdoms^  and  the 
only  means  of  insuring  a  durable  peace  between  them.  For 
his  part,  he  added,  he  never  eould  entertain  a  c<»dial  ami^ 
fi»r  any  other  husband  whom  she  should  choose ;  nor  was  it 
easy  for  him  to  forgive  a  man  who,  at  the  same  dme  that  he 
disappointed  so  natuml  an  alliance,  had^bweaved  him  of  a 
bride  to  whom  his  affections,  from  his  earliest  in&ncy,  had 
been  entirely  engaged.  The  queen  dowager  eluded  these 
applications,  by  telling  him,  that  if  any  measures  had  been 
taken  disagreeable  to  him,  they  were  entirely  owmg  to  the  * 
imprudence  of  the  duke  of  Soraeaset,  who,  instead  of  era^ixying 
courtesy,  caresses,  and  gende  offices,  the  proper  means  of 
mning  a  young  princess,  had  had  recourse  to  aims  and  vio* 
leBce,  and  had  constrained  die  Scottish  nohili^  to  send  thdr 
sovereign  into  France,  in  order  to  inteiest  that  kingdom  in 
protecting  dieir  liberty  and  iodependeBoe.t 

When  the  queen  dowager  arrived  in  ^Scotland,  die.foimd 
die  governor  very  unwilling  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  and 
k  was  not  till  after  many  delays  that  he  oould  be  persuaded  to 
resign  his  audu>rity.  But  finding  that  die  majority  of  the 
voung  princess  was  approaching,  and  that  the  queen  dowager 
bad  gained  die  affecdons  of  all  the  principlJ  nobility,  he 
thought  it  iDxxn  prudent  to  submit ;  and  having  stipulated  dial 
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Aedhould  be imAKni  nex;  hehr  to  the  orown« and  should  be 
fieed  from  giving  any  account  of  his  past  administration,  he 
placed  her  in  possession  of  the  fM>wer,  and  she  thenceforth 
assumed  the  name  of  regent.*  It  was  a  usual  saying  of  thie 
•  pnncess,  that,  provided  she  could  render  her  friends  happy, 
aikl  could  insure  to  herself  a  good  reputation,  she  was  entirely 
indi^r^Qt  what  befell  her;  and  though  this  sentiment  ie 
greatly  censured  by  the  zealous  reforraers,t  as  being  founded 
wliolly  on  secular  motives,  it  discovers  a  mind  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  government  of  kingdoms.  D^Oisel,  a  French- 
BEian,  celebrated  for  ci^pacity,  had  attended  her.  as  ambassador 
firom  H<enry,  but  in  reality  to  assist  her  with  his  counsels  in 
so  delicate  an  undertaking  as  the  administration  of  Scotland ; 
and  this  man  had  formed  a  scheme  for  laying  a  gene^l  tax 
on  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  support  a  standing  military  force, 
which  might  at  once  repel  the  inroads  of  foreign  enemies,  and 
check  the  turbulence  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  But  though  some 
of  the  courtiers  were  gained  over  to  this  project,  it  gave  great 
azfd  general  discontent  to  the  nation  ;  and.  the  queen  regenti 
after  ingenuously  confessing  that  it  would  prove  pernicious  to 
the  kingdom,  bad  the  prudenee  to  desist  from  it,  and  to  trust 
entirely  for  her  security  to  the  good  will  and  affections  of  hey 
subjects.^ 

.  This  laudable  purpose. seemed  to  be- the  chief  object  of  he9 
administration  ;  yet  was  she  sometimes  drawn  from  it  Jby  her 
connections  with  France,  and  by  the  influence  which  her 
^roUkers  had  acquired  over  her.  When  Mary  commenced 
hostilities  against  that  kingdom,  Henry  required,  the  queea 
regent  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  she  summoned  a  con- 
vention of  states  at  Newbottle,  and  requested' them  to  cmicut 
m  a  declaration  of  war  against  England.  The  Scottish  nobles, 
who  were  become  as  jealous  of  French  as  the  English  -were 
of  Spanish  influence,  refused  their  assent ;  and  the  queen  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem  in  order  to  effect  her 
purpose..  She  ordered  D'Oisel  to  begin  some  fortifications  at 
Eyemouth,  a  place  which  had  been  dismantled  by  the  last 
Ueeity  with  Edward ;  and  when  the  garrison  of  Berwick,  as 
she  foresaw,  made  an  inroad  to  prevent  the*^  undertaking,  she 
effeotually  employed  this  pretence  to  inflame  the  Scottish 
IMition,  and  to%.engage  them  in  hostilities  against  England.^ . 

•  12th  April,  1554.  f  Knox,  p..  89. 
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Tfie  Mitefpriie»,  b6^^v«f,  of  ^^Se^$l#  prdtt^^f^  nb  hitUmi 
tfian  «orne  inroads  on  fh#  bowJere :  when  II*Oiiel  df  hhyiself  coii* 
ducted  artilleiy  and  troops  V^  besiege  the  Cast!«  of  Werke,  hm 
was  recalled,  ftiMJ  shalj^y  rebuked  by  the  coutneil.* 

In  order  to  connect  Scotland  tnote  ck»ely  wilk  FraiNse,  anil 
to  increase  the  itiftoence  of  tbe  tatter  kingdom,  it  was  thou^ 
frroper  by  Henry  to  celebrate  the  marriage  between  ^te  younf 
^ueen  and  the  dauphin;  and  a  deputation  wa«  seni  by  t^ 
Bodttish  pnrliametit  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  bM  to  setfle  Ae 
terms  of  the  contract. 

The  clo0e  alliance  betw^n  Fiance  asfd  Scotland  tfrreateDod 
tery  nearly  the  repose  and  secnrity  of  Mary;  and  it  wa» 
foreseen,  that  though  #ie  factions  and  disorder^  whieh  caigfal 
iMturally  be  expected  in  the  Scottish  government  during  die 
absence  of  the  sovereign,  would  make  Jtt  power  leae  formi* 
daUe,  that  kingdom  woufd  at  least  aUbrd  to  Ihe  French  ei 
ttieans  of  invading  England.  The  queen,  ther^foie^  feund  il 
necessary  to  summon  a  pai^iament,  aiid  to  demand  of  them 
some  «i:qpplies  to  her  e^hanMed  exieheqtier.  A^  me^  iat 
emergency  tisualty  gives  great  advantage  to  the  pe<^ple ;  and 
ies  the  paiikments  during  this  reign  had  showii  ^^t,  where 
the  liberty  and  independency  of  tbe  kingdom  were  menaced 
with  imminent  danger,  they  were  not  entirely  overawed  %y  tiM 
court ;  we  Shall  naturally  expect  that  tiM  late  arbitrary  meth« 
ads  of  i»e:ttorting  money  should  at  least  be  d^nsuff^,  and  pef« 
haps  some  remedy  be  for  the  fbture  provided  against  ^em. 
The  commons,  however,  without  making  any  reflections  dn 
&e  past,  voted,  besides  ft  Afteea^,  a  subsidy  of  four  shillinga 
in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  ^iHingd  and  eightpence  oii 
goods.  The  olerg^  gra9ted  eight  shillii^  in  the  pound,  pay* 
•We,  as  was  also  the  sub^y  of  the  laity,  in  four  years  by 
equal  portions. 

The  parliament  also  passed  an  act,  confirming  all  the  sales 
and  grants  of  erown  lands,  whk^h  ei^r  were  already  made 
by  the  queen,  or  should  be  made  during  i^/ftven  ensuing 
yearsv  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  in  Mary's  present  d]i^>dsi* 
tion  and  situation,  this  power  would  be  followed  by  a  great 
alienation  of  the  royal  demesnes ;  and  nothing  could  be  mGrm 
ecmtrary  to  the  principles  of  good  government,  than  to  estab- 
lish a  prince .  with  v^  extensive  authority,  yet  permit  Mm  td 
be  reduced  to  beggary.     This  act  met  with  opposition  in  the 


tome  of  comnmsw  Obe  Copelj  t^remcA  hk  ietOB  lent  the 
^iiees,  und^r  oolar  of  the  power  there  gnuited,  might  ^ter  the 
tfoccesskm^  aiid  aHenate  ike  croirn  from  the  lawful  heir ;  hut 
his  words  were  thought  ^^  irrevereat  ^^  to  her  maj^ty:  he 
was  eommitted  to^  the  custody  of  the  seijeant  at  arms,  ami 
&0ugh  he  expiesced  scarrow  &a  his  offeiice,  he  was  oot  re- 
leased till  ^e  queea  was  applied  to  for  his  pardon. 

The  English  nation,  duriag  this  whole  reign,  were  unier 
great  appr^osions  with  regard  not  only  to  the  suoqession, 
tat  1^  life  of  the  lady  Elizabeth.  The  violent  hatred  whi<^ 
the  qneen  bore  to  her  broke  ovA  on  every  occasion ;  and  it 
required  all  the  authority  of  Hiilip^  as  well  as  her  own  great 
prtidence,  to  fveve&t  the  fetal  ^eto  of  it.  The  princess 
vetired  into  the  oountry,  lAd  knowing  that  she  was  surroimded 
with  spies,  she  passed  her  time  wholly  in  reading  and  study, 
intendeddled.  in  no  business,  and  saw  very  little  company. 
While  she  remawed  in  ih^is  situation,  which  for  the  present  was  * 
nielaneholy,  but  which  prepared  her  ia»nd  £9r  those  gieat  actbns 
by  which  her  life  was  aflerwards  so  much  diatingutshed,  pro 
posals  of  marriage  were  made  to  her  by  die  Swedish  ambas- 
sador, in  his  inaster's  name.  As  her  irst  questioi:!  was,  whether 
the  queea  had  beefi  infimned  of  these  proposals,  the  ambas* 
seder  t<^  her,  that  bis  master  tiiought,  as  he  was  a  gentleman, 
it  was  bis  dttty  first  to  make  his  addresses  to  herself,  and 
havmg  obtained  her  consent,  he  would  next,  as  a  kiuig,  apply 
1»  her  iMter.  But  die  princess  would  allow  him  to  proceed  no 
farther;  and  "die  queen, after  thankii^  her  for  this  instance 
dT  duty,  desired  to  know  how  s^  stood  affected  to  the  Swe- 
dish proposals.  £lizabedi,  though  exposed  to  many  preseitt 
dangers  and  mertilieations,  had  the.  magnanimity  to  reserpe 
herself  for  better  fortune ;  and  she  covered  her  refusal  with 
professions  of  a  passionate  attachment  to  a  single  life,  which, 
she  said,  she  infinitely  preferred  before  any  other.*  The 
princess  showed  like  prudence  in  concesding  her  sentiments 
of  religion,  in  complying  with  the  present  modes  of  worship, 
and  in  eluding  aU  questions  with  regard  to  that  delicate 
sal]3ect.t 
»i       '  '  ■     '     ■  "" ■    I  ■   .    I    I     .  ,       ■ 

•  Burnet,  vol.  ii.     CfolL  No.  37. 

t  .T)^e  ceAmon  nst  at  thftt  iimt,  gay«  6ix./Bichaid  Baker,  fbr  cato)ip 
mg  of  Psete9t«at8»  waa.  tba  i^al  presence ;  and  this  net  was  insed  to 
eafteh  tb*  lady  BUa^b^th ;  for  being  asked,  one  time,  what  she  thought 
of  the  words  of  Christ, «« This  is  my  body,"  wh«th«r  »hektho»ght  i^  t^ 
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• 

The  money  ^lurted  by  perikineDt  enabled  tbe  queen  to  fit 
out  a-fieet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail,  which,  being  joined  fay 
thiny  Flemish  ships,  and  carrying  six  thousand  land  foreee  on 
board,  was  sent  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Lord  CUntmi ;  the  land  foreee 
by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Butland.  But  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet  and  anny  was  so  dilatory  that  the  French  got 
inteltisenee  of  the  design,  and  weie  pre^Nwed  to  receive  them. 
The  Einglisfa  found  Brest  so  well  guarded  as  to  render  «i 
attempt  on  that  place  impracticable ;  bat,  landing  atConquet, 
they  plundered  and  burnt  the  towti,  with  some  adjacent  vilkugea, 
and  were  proceeding  to  commit  greater  disorders,  wiien  Eer^ 
simen,  a  Breton  gentleman,  at  the  bead  of  some  militia,  felt 
upon  them,  put  them  to  routy  and  droye  them  to  their  ships 
with  considerable  loss.  But  a  small  squadron  of  ten  English 
ehips  had  an  opportunity  of  amply  revenging  this  di^race  . 
'  upon  the  French.  The  mareschal  de  Thermos,  governor  of 
Calais,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Flanders,  wiUi  an  army  of 
^^mrteen  thousand  men,  and,  having  forced  a  pasaage  over  the 
Jiiver  Aa,  had  taken  Dunkirk  and  Be^  St.  Winoc,  and  bad 
advanced  as  far  as  Newport ;  but  CJount  Egmontoomtng  sud- 
tlenly  upon  him  with  superior  forces,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat ;  an4  being  overtaken  by  the  Spaniards  near  Gravelines* 
aad  finding  a  battle  inevitable,  he  ■  chose  very  skiUulLy  his 
gnwndjfor  the  engagement  He  fortified  his  lefl  wing  with 
all  'the  precautions  possible,  and  posted  his  right  along  the 
River  Aa,  which,  he  reaaonal^  tb<»ight,  gave  him  fuU  security 
from  that  quarter.  But  the  English  ships,  which  were  acci* 
dentiy  on  the  coast,  being  drawn  by  the  noise  of  the  firing, 
sailed  up  the  river,  and,  flanking  the  French,  did  such  execu- 
tfon  by  their  artillery  that  they  put  them  to  flight,  and  the 
Spaniards  gained  a  complete  victory,* 

true  body  of  Christ  that  waa  in  the  sacrament,  it  is  said  that,  after 
4ome  pausing,  she  thus  answered :  — 

<<  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it ; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  the  word  did  nake  it, 
That  I  believe,  and  take  it" 

'Whieh,  thaugh  it  may  seem  but  a  sUgbt  expression,  yet  hath  it  more 
Bolidneas  than  at  first  sight  ai^an ;  at  least,  it  senred  her  turn,  si 
that  tinie>  to  escape  the  net,  which,  by  a  direct  answer,  she  eoold  aei 
have  donok    Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  320. 

•  HoUngalied,  p.  1160.  ^ 


'  Mebifwliye  fhe  priBcipal  army  of  Ftanee  ooder  tiie  dtik» 
•f  Guise,  and  that  of  Spain  under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  ap» 
proached  each  other  on  the  fnmtien  of  Pioardy ;  and  as  the 
two  kings  had  come  into  their  respective  camps,  attended 
by  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  men  expected  that  some  great 
and  important  event  would  follow  from  the  emulation  of  these 
warlike  nations.  But  Philip,  diough  actuated  by  the  ambition, 
possessed  not  the  enterprising  genius  of  a  conqueror ;  and  he 
was  willing,  notwithstamfing  the  superiority  of  his  numbers, 
■nd  ibe  two  great  victories  which  he  had  gained  at  St.  Quintin 
and  Gravelines,  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  by  treaty.  Nego- 
tiations were  entered  inta  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  the  terms 
oflS»red  by  the  two  monarchs  were  somewhat  wide  of  each 
other,  the  armies  were  put  into  winter  quarters  till  the  prineea 
could  come  to  better  agreement.  Among  other  conditions, 
Henry  demanded  the  restitution  of  Navarre  to  its  lawful  owner; 
Philip,  that  of  Calais  and  its  temtory  to  England ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  negotiations,  news  arrived  of  &e  death  of  Mary ; 
and  Philip,  no  kn^r  ccmnected  with  England,  began  to  relax 
in  his  firmness  on  that  capital  article.  This  was  the  only 
eircumstance  that  could  have  made  the  death  of  that  princess 
be  regretted  by  the  nation. 

Mary  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  healtb ;  and 
halving  mistaken  her  drop^  for  a  pregnancy,  she  had  made 
use  of  an  improper  regimen,  and  her  malady  daily  augiftented. 
Every  reflection  now  tormented  her.  The  consciousness  of 
being  hated  by  her  subjects,  the  prospect  of  Elizabeth's  suo-f 
eossioH,*  apprehensions  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Catholic 
religion  stood  exposed,  dejection  for  the  loss  of  Calais,  con- 
cern for  the  ill  state  of  her  afiairs,  and,  above  all,  anxiety  for 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  who,  she  knew,  intended  soon  to 
depart  for  Spain,  and  to  settle  there  during  the  remainder  of 
ins  life,  —  all  these  melancholy  reflections  preyed  upon  her 
mind,  and  threw  her  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  she  died, 
af^er  a  short  and  unfortunate  reign  of  five  years  four  months 
and  eleven  days. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  many  wopds  in  drawing  the 
character  ^f  this  princess.  She  possessed  few  qualities  eiflier 
estimable  or  amiable  ;  and -her  person  was  as  little  engagmg 
as  her  behavk>r  and  address. ,  Obstinacy,  bigotry,  vidence^ 
crpelty,  malignity,  revenge,  ^nanny ;  every  circumstance  ot 
her  character  took  a  tincture  from  her  bad  temper  and  narrow 
understanding.  And  amidst  that  eomplication  of  vices  whksk 
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but  sineerity ;  a  <)Hality  which  she  eeems  to  have  maintuned 
throo^oat  her  whole  hfm;  except  in  the  beginiiifig  of  hmit 
miipky  when  the  neceeaity  of  her  affairs  obliged  he?  to  0iak» 
■Mne  promises  to  the  Protestents,  whkh  she  ceftaiiil}».iieTer 
iMleDded  to  perfbnn.  Bat  in  these  cues  a  weak,  bigoted 
woman,  under  the  govenHnent  of  priesis,  easily  finds  caetustiy 
Miffieient  to  justify  to  herself  the  violation  of  a.  pmmke.  She 
appears^  also,  as  well  as  her  father,  to  have  be^  8iiaoef>tiUe 
of  some  attachments  of  frienddhap ;  and  ^lat  without  ikie  car 
price  and  taoonstftncy  which  were  so  remarJsable  in  the  con- 
dnet  of  that  monarch.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  many 
oircumstances  of  her  life  she  gave  indioatioaaof  resolution  and 
vigor  of  mind,  a  quality  which  seems  tp  havo  been  ioherent  in 
her  family. 

Cardinal  Pole  bad  long  been  sickly  from  an  intermitting 
fever ;  and  he  died  the  same  day  wid^  the  queen,  about  six* 
teen  hours  aj^r  her.  The  benign  charaetejr  of  this  prelate, 
the  modesty  and  humanity  of  his  deportment,  made  him  be 
universally  beloved ;  insomuch  that  in  a  nation  wbere  the 
most  furious  perMcution  was  carried  on,  and  wh^e  the 
most  violent  religious  factions  prevailed,  entire  justice,  even 
by  most  of  the  retemens,  has  been  done  to  bis  Aierit  The 
haughty  pontiff,  Paul  IV.,  had  entertained  some  prejudiosa 
against  him  ;  and  when  England  declared  wwr  against  Henry, 
the  ally  of  that  pc^,  he  seized  the  oppoftunity  of  revenge ; 
and  revoking  Pole's  legatine  c<mimission,  appointed  in  his 
room  Cardinal  Peyto,  an  Obseavantine  friar,  and  confessor  lo 
the  queen.  But  Mary  would  never  permit  the  new  legate  to 
act  upon  Uie  commission  ;  and  Paul  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
sestore  Cardinal  Pole  to  his  authority. 

There  occur,  few  general  remarks,  besides  what  have 
already  been  made  in  the  course  of  our  narmtion,  with  regard 
to  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom  during  this  reign.  The 
naval  power  of  England  was  then  so  inconsiderable,  that  four- 
teen tliousand  pounds  being  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  fleet, 
both  for  repairing  and  victualling  it,  it  was  computed  that  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year  would  afterwards  answer  all  necessary 
charges.*  The  arbitrary  proceedmgs  of  the  queen  above 
mentioned,  joined  to  many  monopolies  granted  by  this  princess, 
as  well  as  by  her  father,  checked  the  growth  of  commeroe  * 

""  ■■     ■■■'  '     II.   ..    -     ...I J.   .|    I  11  ■■    ,.i  in     I Ill    ■  <m 
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wmA  90  amoh  te  laoMr^  m  aril  otiier  pinaee^  ift  iktftt]M  ^Mm 
w^re  not  permitted,  cht  did  not  find  it  neoeasarv,  to  proceed  m 
80  ^fmnnical  a  mfllniier. '  Acts  of  parliament,  both  ia  the  last 
leign  and  in  the  begiiming  of  the  present^  had  laid  the  sams 
impofiitioDa  ob  the  merchaots  of  the  still-yard  as  on  othw 
aliens ;  yet  the  queen,  immediately  after  her  marriage,  com* 
plied  with  the  solicitations  c^  the  emperor^  and  by  her  prerog^ 
ative  su^eeded  those  laws^*  Nobody  in  that  age  pvetonded 
to  question  this  exercise  of  prerogative.  The  historians  wr# 
*  eatirely  silent  with  regard  to  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  coUec- 
1km  of  pubhe  papers  that  it  is  handed  down  to  us. 

An  absurd  law  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  reign,  by 
which  ey^ry  one  was  prohibited  from  making  elodi  unieaa 
he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  The  law 
was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  ibe  queen ;  and  thia  plain 
Deascm  given,  that  it  had  occasioned  the  decay  of  the  woolJea 
xnanufactore,  and  had  ruined  several  towns.t  It  is.  strange 
that  EdwardV  law  should  have  been  reviyed  during  the  reigft 
of  £li{i^beth ;  and  still  more  strange  that  it  should  still  subset, 

A  passage  to  Archangel  had  been  discovered  by  the  £i^- 
lish  during  the  last  reign;  and  a  beneficial  trade  with  Mus* 
ooVy  had  been  established.  A  solemn  embassy  was  sent  by 
die  ezar  to  Queen  Mary.  The  ambassadors  were  i^ipwrecked 
ea  the  .coast  of  Scotland  ^  but  being  hospitably  entertained 
there,  they  proceeded  on  the  journey,  atid  were  received  at 
London  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity4  This  ^seenis  to  havi^ 
been  ^  first  intercourse  which  that  empire  had  with  any  of 
the  western  potentates  of  Europe. 

A  law  was  passed  in  this  reign,§  by  which  the  number  of 
horses,  arms  and  funuture^  v^is  fised  which  each  persoOt 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  [Hroperty,  should  be  prodded 
with  for  the  defence  oi  the  kingdom.  A  maa  <^  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  for  instance,  was  obliged  to  mamtain  at  his 
own  charge  six  horses  fit  for  demi-lances,  of  which  three  at 
least  to  he  furnished  with  sufficient  hames»,  9teel  saddles,  and 
weapons  proper  for  the  doBii-lances ;  and  ten  horses  fit 
for  light  horsemen,  with  furniture  and  weapons  proper  for 
them :  he  was  obliged  to  have  forty  corselets  furnished ;  fifty 
almain  revets,  or,  instead  of  them,  forty  coats  of  plate,  corselets 

•  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  364.  1 1  Mar.  Pari.  2,  cap.  7. 

t  Holingshed,  p.  732.    HeyliBi  p.  71. 
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or  hngmAiaeB  ftirfikhed  ;  forty  pikes,  tlAtty  loog  bows,  lliirty 
■heafe  of  arrows,  thirty  steel  caps  or  skulls,  twenty  black  bills 
or  halberts,  twenty  harquebuts,  and  twenty  morions  or  sallets. 
We  may  remark  that  a  man  of  a  thousand  marks  of  stock  was 
rated  equal  to  one  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  a  proof 
that  few  or  none  at  that  time  lived  on  their  stock  in  money, 
and  that  great  profits  were'  ixiade  by  the  merchants  in  the 
course  of  trade.  There  is  no  class  above  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year. 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  little  prtli^Tess  made  in  arts 
and  refinement  about  this  time,  from  one  circumstance ;  a 
roan  oi  no  less  tank  than  the  comptroller  of  Edward  VI.^s 
household  paid  only  thirty  shiUtngs  a  year  of  our  present 
money  /or  his  house  in  Channel  Row ;  ♦  yet  labor  and  provis- 
ions, and  consequently  houses,  were  only  about  a  third  of  the 
present  price.  Erasmus  ascribes  the  frequent  plagues  in 
England  to  the  nastiness,  and  dirt,  and  slovenly  habits  among 
the  people.  "  The  fk)ors,'*  says  he,  **  are  commonly  of  clay, 
strewed  with  rushes,  under  which  lies  unmolested  an  ancient 
eollecticHi  of  beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones,  spittle,  excrements 
of  dogs  and  cats,  and  every  thing  that  is  nas^.^'  t 

Hdingshed,  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  gives  a 
very  curious  account  of  the  plain,  or  rather  rude  way  of  living 
of  the  preceding  generation.  There  scarcely  was  a  chimney 
to  the  houses,  even  in  considerable  towns;  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled by  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  sought  its  way  out  at  the 
roof,  or  door,  or  windows :  the  houses  were  nothing  but  wat* 
ling  plastered  over  with  clay ;  the  people  slept  on  straw 
pallets,  and  had  a  good  round  lo^  under  thek  head  for  a  pil- 
low ;  and  almost  all  the  furniture  and  utensils  were  of  wood4 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  first  general  law  witb  regard  to 
highways,  which  Were  appointed  to  be  repaired  by  parish  duty 
ail  over  England.^ 

*  Nicholson's  Blstorical  Library.  f  Srasm.  EjiiBt.  432. 

{See  note  V,  at  the  end  of  the  vdame. 
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Stow«»  BidLer»  Speed*  Biondi,  Holiiigriied,  Baoon.  Some  late 
writers,  particularlj  Mr.  Ca3rte»  haTe  doubted  whether  Perkin  were  tax 
impostor,  and  haTe  eTen  asserted  him  to  be  the  true  Plantagenet.  But 
to  refute  this  opinion,  we  need  only  reflect  on  the  following  particu^ 
krs :  (1.)  Though  the.dreumstaBces  of  the  wars  between  the  two 
roses  be  in  general  inyobred  in  great  obscurity,  yet  is  there  a  most 
luminous  ray  thrown  on  all  the  transactions  during  the  usurpation  of 
Bichard,  and  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  by  the  nanrative 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  singular  magnanimity,  probitr,  and  judg- 
ment, make  him  an  evidence  beyond  aU  exception.  No  historian, 
either  of  ancient  or  mddem  times,  can  possibly  have  more  weight :  he 
may  also  be  justly  esteemed  a  contemporary  with  regard  to  the  mur^ 
der  of  the  two  princes;  for  though  he  was  but  five  years  of  age  when 
that  event  hi^ipened,  he  lived  and  wis  educated  among  the  chief 
actors  during  the  period  of  Bichard ;  and  it  is  plain  from  this  nana* 
t|ve  itself;  which  is  often  extremely  circumstantial,  that  he  had  the 
particulars  from  the  eyewitnesses  themselves.  His  authority,  therefc^rei 
IS  irresistible, 'and  sufficient  to  overbalance  a  hundred  little  doubts* 
and  scruples,  and  objections.  For  in  reality  his  narrative  is  liable  to  - 
no  solid  objection,  nor  is  there  any  mistake  detected  in  it.  He  says* 
indeed,  that  the  protector's  partisans,  particularly  Dr.  Shaw,  spread 
abrocMl  rumors  of  Edward  IV.'s  pre-contract  with  Elisabeth  Lucy ; 
whereas  it  now  appears  &om  record,  that  ^e  parliament  afterwardi 
declared  the  king's  children  illegitimate,  on  pretence  of  his  pre-con- 
tract with  lady  Eleanor  Talbot.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
neither  of  these  pre-contracts  was  ever  so  much  as  attempted  to  be 
pxoved;  and  why  might  not  the  protector's  fiattwers  and  partisans 
have  nuule  use  sometimes  of  one  f£lse  nunor,  sop&etimes  of  another  } 
Sk  Thomas  More  mentions  the  one  rumox  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
treats  them  both  lightly,  as  they  deserved.  It  is  also  thought  incred- 
ible by  Mr.  Carte,  that  Dr.  Shaw  should  have  been  encouraged  br- 
Kichard  to  calumniate  openly  his  mother  the  duchess  of  York,  with 
whom  that  prince  Uved  in  good  terms.  But  if  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  this  supporition,  we  need  only  suppose,  that  Dr.  Shaw  might  have 
soncerted  in  general  his  sermon  with  the  protector  or  his  ministers, 
and  yet  have  chosen  himself  the  particular  topics,  and  chosen  then 
very  foolishly.  This  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  caae,  by  th« 
i^fl|^ao«  into  wlueh  he  &U  alterwards)  and  by  ths  protsetov^s  vofUol 
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of  him.  (2.)  If  Bit  Thomas's  quality  ot  contemporary  bo  dkipntod 
with  regard  to  the  duke  of  Olocester's  protectorate,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  disputed  with  regard  to  Perkui's  imposture :  he  was  then  a  man, 
and  had  a  full  opportunity  of  knowing  and  examining  and  judging 
of  the  truth.  In  asserting  that  the  duke  of  York  was  murdered  by 
his  unole,  he  certainly  asserts,  in  the  most  express  terms,  that  Perjon, 
who  poisonated  him,  was  an  impoafeort  (9^  There  is  another  great 
genius  who  has  carefully  treated  this  point  of  history ;  so  great  a 
genius,  as  to  be  esteemed  with  justice  one  of  the  chief*omaments  of 
the  nation,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  sublime  writers  that  any  age 
or  nation  has  produced.  It  is  Lord  Bacon  I  mean,  who  has  related  at 
full  length,  and  without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  all  the  impos- 
tures of  Perkin  Warbeck.  U  it  be  oljeded,  that  Lord  Bacon  was  no 
contemporary,  and  that  we  have  the  same  materials  as  he  upon  which 
to  form  our  judgment ;  it  must  be  remarked,  that  lord  Bacon  plainly 
OMBposed  his  tiahoraDe  and  exact  history  from  many  records  «&d 
papevs  which  are  now  lost,  and  that  consequently  he  ia  always  to  be 
cited  as  an  original  histoarian.  It  were  very  strange,  if  Mr,  Carte's 
opinion  weM  just,  that^  asaong  aU  the  papers  which  Xaord  Baoon 
penised,  he  never  lb«md  any  reason  to  suspect  Pei^uti  to  be  the  tree 
Phnaitagenet  Hiete  was  iit  tbat  time  no  interest  in  defiiming  B£chard 
in.  BaeoB,  besides,  is  a  rery  unbiased  histedaa^  nowise  psliai  to 
Henrr ;  we  know  the  detail  of  that  prince's  oppte^re  gomnment 
from  hhn  alone.  It  may  only  foe  thought  that,  hi  summing  up  hii 
cauffact^,  he  lias  kid  the  colors  of  blame  more  fiiftitly  than  ^e  very 
flhets  he  mentioBs  seem  to  require.  Let  me  remark,  in  passing,  as  a 
■tllfpidavity,  how  much  l^Ush  hsitery  has  been  beholden  to  four 
neat  men  who  have  possessed  t3te  highest  dignity  isi  ^te  law,  More^ 
Bacon,  Glasendoi^  and  Whitlocke.  (4.)  But  if  eont«Aporary  evi^ 
dence  be  so  much  sought  after,  th^re  may  in  this  case  be  produced 
the  strongest  and  most  mfkdeniable  in  the  world.  The  queen  dowagm, 
ker  soA  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  a  man  of  exeeHent  understanding. 
84r  Sdward  Woodvillek  her  blotter,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  who  had 
mSfried  the  king's  i^ter,  Sir  John  Bourchio:,  Sir  Bobert  Wfllou^by« 
Sir  Giles  IDaubeney,  Sir  Thomas  Arund^  the  Couitneys,  the  Qtey** 
ikeys,  tiie  Talbots,  the  Stmiefa,  and,  in  a  word,  aH  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Yoik,  that  is^  tUte  men  of  chief  dignity  iHk  the  nation ; 
«&  tHjeae  gre«it  persons  wene  so  assumed  of  th6  miudet  et  l^o  two 
pfliMes,  that  they  ^Ued  to  ^e  earl  of  Richmond,  the  mortal  enemy 
if  their  par^  and  mmUy ;  fhej  projeeted  to  set  him  on  the  throne^ 
#luoh  Must  have  been  utter  ruin  to  them  if  the  princes  were  alive; 
tiAd  they  stipulate  to  marry  Mm  to  &e  prineess  ]^izabeth^  as  heir  tc 
tiie  crown,  who  in  that  oase  was  no  heir  at  all.  Had  each  of  those 
persons  written  the  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  wouM  he  not  have  said 
that  Bichard  rnisdered  his  nephews  ?  Or  would  thenr  pen  be  a  bet- 
ter declaration  than  their  actions,  of  their  real  sentiments  ?  (5.)  But 
we  have  another  eontcmporary  authority,  still  better  than  even  those 
great  persons,  so  much  interested  to  know  the  truth :  U  is  tiiat  of 
Jj^iehaid  htetself.  He  projeeted  to  marry  Mis  niee^  a  veiry  unusual 
alKanee  w  Bngtaad,  in  order  to  unite  het  title  with  his  own.  H* 
kftew,  therefore^  her  6tle  to  b6  giood :  for  as  to  the  deelar&tion  of  hf$f 
IBcigitimftey,  fts  it  "vrent  ttf&a  fto  proo^  or  even  pretence  of  pred^  VI 
#if«|kray»iet«i«0d  wift  IflsAcwimost  ee«ktemp«  by  the  natitfrni  «t4  m 
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il&  tluit  period,  -v^kiJK^lL  w«r«  «eande]misin  thexxualTeSy  angdlluid  bo  m«k» 
net  of  a«^ority.  It  wte  even  lo  mxtch  despned,  «b  not  to  oo  leTezted 
by  parliam^it  alter  Menry  and  EUxabeth  wore  oa  the  tisrorio.  (6.)  W* 
have  also,  as  contemporary  oyidence*  tlie  wdvenal  estal^kod  opinioA 
ef  ttio  age,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  This  point  was  regarded  as  sa 
iifi!i«ontrorerted,  that  when  Riehazd  notified  his  aceesson  to  the  oooxt 
of  fiance,  that  court  was  struiek  with  horror  at  his  abominable  ptark* 
eide  in  mtirderihg  both  Ms  nephews,  as  Philip  de  ComizMs  telk  w  ; 
8nd  tHs  sentiment  went  to  such  an  unttsual  height,  that,  as  we  leara 
from  the  same  author,  tlie  court  would  not  make  the  least  reply  toi 
Kim;.  (7.)  The  same  reasons  which  eonvineod  that  age  ef  ^e  pterin 
ode  stiH  subsist,  and  ought  to  carry  the  most  undoubted  eTideneo  to 
us ;  namely,  the  very  circumstence '  of  the  sadden  disappeanmoe  of 
tfie  princes  £rom  tko  Tower,  and  their  appearance  now&oae  else* 
Efvery  one  said,  *'They  htrTo  not  esci^ped  froini  l&eir  unele,  for  ho 
makes  no  searoh  after  tksmt  hie  has  not  conveyed  them:  eteewhere; 
for  it  i!r  hi»  business  to  deolftpe  so,  in  oidsr  to  remove  tbtb  inpataftion 
<tf  murder  from  himselfc  He  never  would  newttessly  aabject  himnelf 
to  t%e  ivl^imy  and  dangifet  of  being  esteemed  a'pazriesde,  withovl 
acquiring  the  secunty  Mtsdsding  that  otime.  They  were  in  hi*  eoam 
tody.  He  is  answerable  fat  them.  If  he  gsvas  bo  account  of  the9V 
as  ho  has  a  plam  x&terest  ift  tiioir  death,  he  must,  by  every  rule  of 
common  sense,  be  regarded  as  th)6  murdevsr.  His  flagrant  usurpatioii» 
as  well. as  his  other  treacherous  and  cruel  actibns,  msdces  so  bettac:  be 
expected  from  him.  He  could  not  si^,  with  Cain,  tiiat  he  Ttaa  not  his 
nephews*  keepeip.'*  Tlus  reasonisgy  which  was  irrefragable  at  the 
very  first,  became  every  day  stronger  from  I^cfaaid's  oontinued 
silence,  and  the  general  and  total  ignonnoe  of  the  place  of  thea» 
princes*  abode,  ^ohard's  reign  lasted  aboi^  two  years  beyond  thi» 
period ;  and  surely  he  could  not  have  found  s  better  expedient  for 
disappoinliiig  the  earl  of  KiehnaKMHd's  projeets,  aa  wdl  as  justifvin^ 
fils  own  charaoteirj  thmi  the  prodttoing  of  his  nephews.  (8.)  If  il 
were  necessary,  ami^  this  blaze  of  evkfcflDse^  to  produce  pzoofik 
irhichf  in  any  other  oase>  wovdd  have  been  regarded  as  conflideray% 
and  would  henre  carried  great  validity  with  them,  I^  might  mmditA 
Dighton  fkttd  Tyn^'s  eecoont  of  the  urarder.  Hue  last  gontlemfai 
especially  was  Hot  lately  to  suhfect  himseilf  to  tba  reproach  of  so  great 
tt  crime,  by  a»  imposture  w^^h,  it  ffippoars,  did  not  acquire  him  the 
frrvor  of  Henry.  (».)  The  duke  of  York,  being  a  boy  of  nine  year* 
ef  age,  could  net  have  made  his  escape  without  flte  assistance  of  somo 
elder  persons.  Would  it  not  have  been  ULesr  diief  ooncem  instancy 
Uf  convey  intelligenoe  of  so  great  an  event  to  l»s  mother,  the  queevi 
dowager,  to  his  aunt,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  to  the  ot^ircr 
friends  of  the  frmily?  The  duchess  protected  Simnel;  a  project 
which,  had  it  been  sucoessfrd,  tinust  have  ended  in  the  crowning  et 
Warwick  and  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York.  This,  among  nM»«y 
other  proofi9,  evinces  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  escape  of  that 
prince,  whidi  is  impossible  had  it  b^n^r^  (^ICK)  The  total  sUeiice 
vrith  regard  to  the  persons  idio  aided  him  in  his  eaeape,  as  ateo  with 
vegatd  to  the  place  e£  his  abode  during  more  than  eight  years,  ia  a. 
wafMmt  ptoot  ai  ttae  imposture.  (110  Perkin's  own^  aeeount  of  hii^ 
^i»iacBr«dibi»iaid«biutd^    Be  siid»  ItlM  amrdeeeMf 


plojvd  by  bis  tinde  to  UU  him  aad  Ins  bto&er ;  diey  pccpelnited  tiM 
erime  againit  his  brother,  but  took  cfMnpaasioiL  on  him,  and  allowed 
him  to  escape.  This  aoconnt  is  contained  in  all  the  historians  of  that 
age.  (12.)  Perkin  himself  made  a  full  confession  of  his  imposture 
ae  less  than  three  times ;  once  when  he  surrendered  himself  prisoner, 
a  second  time  when  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  at  Cheapside  and  West- 
minster, and  a  third  time,  which  carries  undoubted  eyidence»  at  the 
fiwt  of  the  gibbet  on  which  he.  was  h%pged.  Not  the  least  sumuse 
that  the  confession  had  CTcr  been  procnixed  by  torture ;  and  surely  the 
k»t  time  he  had  nothing  further  to  fear*  (13.)  Had  not  Henry  been 
assured  that  Perkin  was  a  ridiculous  impostor,  disavowed  by  the 
wh^ole  nation,  he  never  would  have  allowed  him  to  live  an  hour  ajBter 
he  came  into  his  power ;  much  less  would  he  havp  twice  pardoned 
lam.-  Bis  treatment  of  ike  innocent  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  in  reality, 
had  no  title  to  the  crown,  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  tiiis  reasoning, 
(14.)  We  know  with  certainty  whence  the  whole  imposture  came^ 
namely,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  She  had 
before  acknowledged  and  supported  Lambmrt  Simnel,  an  avowed 
imposter.  It  is  remarkable  that  Bfr.  Carte,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
weight  of  the  duchess's  testimony  in  favor  of  Perkin,  siippresses 
entirdv  this  material  fact:  a  strong  effect  of  party  prejudieesj  and  this 
authors  desire  of  blackening  Henry  YH.,  whose  hereditary  title  to 
the  crown  was  defective.  (IS.)  There  never  was,  at  that  time,  any 
evidence  or  shadow  of  evidence  produced  of  Perkin's  identity  with 
Bichard  Plantagenet.  Bichard  had  disappeared  when  near  nine  years 
of  age,  and  Perkin  did  not  appoar  tiU  he  was  a  man.  Coidd  any  one 
from  his  aspect  pretend  then  to  be  sure  of  the  identity  ?  He  had  got 
some  stories  concerning  Bichard's  childhood,  and  the  court  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  all  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  boy  of  liine  to  remark  or  re- 
member, was  easily  suggested  to  him  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  or 
Frion,  Henry's  secretary,  or  by  any  body  that  had  ever  lived  at  court. 
It  is  true,  many  persons  of  note  were  at  first  deceived ;  but  the  dis- 
contents against  Henry's  government,  and  the  general  enthusiasm  for 
the  house  of  York,  account  sufficiently  for  thu  t^aporary  delusion* 
Everybody's  eyes  were  opened  long  before  Perkin's  death.  (16.)  The 
circumstance  of  finding  the  two  dead  bodies  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H. 
is  not  surely  indiflerent.  They  were  found  in  the  very  place  which 
More,  Bacon,  and  other  ancient  authors,  had  assigned  as  the  place  of 
interment  of  the  young  princes ;  the  bones  corresp<mded  by  their 
size  to  tite  age  of  the  princes;  the  secret  and  irregular  phiee  of  their 
Interment,  not  being  in  holy  ground,  proves  that  the  boys  bad  been 
secredy  murdered ;  and  in  the  Tower  no  boys  but  those  who  «re  vwy 
nearly  related  to  the  crown  can  be  exposed  to  a  vi<Aent  death.  If  wo 
compare  all  these  circumstances,  we  shall  find  that  the  inference  is 
just  and  strong,  that  they  were  the  bodies  of  Edward  V.  and  his 
brother,  the  Tery  inferenoe  that  was  drawn  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
sdvery. 

Since  the  puUi<»iti6n  of  this  History.  1^.  Walpole  has  published 
his  Histoiic  Doubts  concerning  Hichard  III.  Nothing  can  be  a 
stronger  proof  how  ingenious  and  a^eable  that  gentleman's  pen  is^ 
Aan  his  being  able  to  make  an  inquiry  conponing  a  remote  point  ol 
£agU^'  history»  aa  object  of  general  conversation.  Th«  teegoiag 
Bote  has  been  enlarged  on  aeoount  of  that  |wrfflTi»«aft> 


Note  B,  p.  69 

Bot.  Psrl  8  Houry  YIL  n.  17.  The  preamble  is  remarkable,  and 
tbows  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that  time^  **  The  lung,  our  Borereiga 
brd,  remembefeth  how,  by  eur  imlawfol  maintainaneea,  giving  of 
lireries,  signs,  and  toliens,  retainders  by  indentnres,  promises,  oathfl» 
writings,  and  other  embraceries  of  his  subjects,  imtrnedemeanings 
of  sherifis  in  mating  panndsr  snd  untrue  returns  by  taking  money, 
by  juries^  eto.  the  pidicy  ef  this  nation  is  jnost  subdued.*'  It  must 
indeed  be  confessed,  that  such  a  state  of  the  country  required  great 
discretionary  power  in  the  soyemgn ;  nor  will  the  same  maxims  of 
geremment  suit  such  a  rude  people,  that  may  be  proper  in  a  more 
adTaneed  stage  of  society.  The  establishment  of  tixe  star-chamber, 
or  the  enlargement  of  its  power,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  might 
hare  been^  as  wi<e  as  the  abolition  of  it  in  that  ef  Charles  L 


Note  C,  p.  72. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  has  lately- printed  a  household  book 
of  an  old  earl  of  that  fiunily,  who  lived  at  this  time.  The  author  hat 
been  favored  with  the  penuol  of  it ;  and  it  contains  many  curious 
particxdara,  which  mark  the  manners  and  way  of  Uving  in  that  rade^ 
not  to  say  barbarousr  age ;  as  well  as  the  prices  of  commodities.  I 
have  extracted  a  few  of  them  from  that  piece,  which  .gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  ancient  manners,  and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  monuments 
that  English  antiquity  affords  us ;  for-  we  may  be  confident,  however 
rude  the  strokes,  that  no  baron's  family  was  on  a  nobler  or  more 
splendid  footing.  The  family  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sizty^siz 
persons,,  masters  and  servants.  Fifty-seven  strangers  are  reckoned 
iq^KMx  every  day ;  on  the  whole»  two  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Two- 
pence halfpenny  are  supposed  to  be  the  daily  ezp^ise  of  each  fox 
meat,  drink,  and  firing.  This  would  make  a  groat,  of  our  present 
money.  Supposing  provisions  between  throe  and  four  times  cheaper, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  fourteenpence :  no  great  sum  fi>r  a  nobljS^ 
man's  hous^eeping ;  especially  considering  that  the  chief  expense . 
of  fi  family  at  that,  time  consisted  in  meat  and  drink ;  for  the  sum ' 
allotted  by  the  earl  for  his  ^ole  annual  expense  is  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  seventeen  shiUings  and  eiphtpence; 
meat,  drink,  and  firing  cost  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  po\mds 
eleven  shillings  and  twopence,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole ;  in 
a  modem  family  it  is  not  al)0ve  a  third,  (p.  157,  158,  159.)  The  whole 
expense  of  the  earl's  family  is  managed  with  an  exactness  that  is  very 
rigid,  and,  if  we  make  no  allowance  for  ancient  manners,  such  as 
may  se»n  to  border  on  an  extreme ;  insomuch  that  the  number  of 
pieces  which  must  be  cut  out  of  every  quarter  of  bee^  mutton,  pozk, 
veal,  nay,  stock-fish  and  salmon,  are  determined,  and  must  be  entered 
and  accounted  for  by  the  difierejlt  clerks  appointed  for  that  pprpose. 
If  a  servant  be  absent  a  day,  his  mess  is  struck  off.  If  he  go  on  my 
lord's  business,  board-wages  are  allowed  him,  ^ghtpence  a  dky  for  hit 
journey  in  winter,  fivepence  in  summer.  "When  he  stays  in  any  place^ 
twopence  a  day  are .  allowed  bim,  besides  the  maintenance  of  bit 


lume.  Somewliftt  above  a  qTuurter  of  wheat  is  allowed  for  ev«f| 
mouth  thraogbout  the  year ;  and  the  wheat  is  estimated  at  five  shii' 
lings  and  eightpence  a  quarter.  Two  hundred  aitd  fifty  quarters  of 
asalt  aia  allowed,  at  four  ahillfaigH  a.  quarter.  Two  hogsheads  ate  tc 
be  Blade  of  a  quavter,  which  amonntate  ahout  a  bottle  and  a  tl^rd  d 
beer  a  dinr  to  each  peiMn,  (p.  4,)  and  the  beer  will  sot  be^  very  strong 
One  huadccd  and  nine  fat  beeres  ase  to  be  bought  at  AlUiaUow-tidf^ 
at  thirteen  shillings  and  Ibuzpence  apieee ;  and  twenty-i^onr  hm 
beeves  to  be  bought  at  St  HeiUnis,  ajt  eight  shiHings  aiueoe.  These 
•pa  to  be  pui  into  the  pastures  to  feed;  and  are  to  aerye  fram  Mid- 
raninec  to  Michaetanas ;  which  isjeonseauecLtly  the  only  time  that  iha 
fcmar  aata  fnsah  beet  During  all  the  last  of  the  year  thegr  Hve  a» 
aalted  nseat.  (p.  5.)  One  hundred  and  siacty  gallons  of  xnuetaid  ace 
allowed  »  a  year,  .><rhioh  seems  indeed  r(k|uisitc  for  the  salt  bee& 
(p.  16.)  Six  hundred  and  forty-seven  sheep  are  aUewed,  at  twisty* 
pence  apiece;  aad  these  seem  also  to  be  all  eataslted»  eacept  hetwaea 
TAmm—  and  Michaelmas,  (p.  5.)  Only  twenty-five  hogs  are  allowed, 
at  two  shillings  apiece';  twenty-eight  yeaU,  at  twentypence;  forty 
tambs,  at  tenpence  or  a  shiUing.  (p.  7«)  These  seem  to  be  reserved 
.for  my  lord's  table,  or  that  of  tiie  upper  servants,  called  the  knights' 
tride.  The  other  servants,  as  they  eat  salted  meat  almost  tlu»ngh 
the  whole  year,  and  with  few  ot  no  yegetaldes,  had  a  Tery  bad  aid 
tmhealthy  diet ;  so  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  erroneous 
Ihan  the  magnsftcent  ideas  Ibrmed  of  **  &e  roast  beef  of  old  Bngland." 
We  muet  entertain  as  mean  an  idea  of  its  deanUness.  Only  aevesity 
ells  of  linen,  at  eightpence  an  ^  are  annually  allowed  ix  this  great 
Aun^y.  Ko  sheets  w«re  used.  This  linen  was  made  into  ei§^t  tables 
doths  for  my  lord's  table,  and  one  table-dtoth  for  the  knights,  (p.  16.) 
This  last,  I  si^ipose,  was  washed  only  once  a  monlh.  Only  Ib^ 
ahillings  are  allowed  for  washing  throughout  the  whole  year ;  aad 
most  of  it  seems  expended  on  the  linen  bSonging  to  the  chapeL.  The 
drinking,  however,  was  tolerable,  namely,  ten  tuns  and  two  hogsheads 
tif  Qascegay  wine,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  thirteen  shillings  aaA 
<foiarpe&ee  a  tun.  (p.  6.)  Only  ninety-one  doSEen  of  candles  for  the 
whole  year.  (p.  14.)  The  fomiiy  rose  at  six  in  the  morning,  duiad  at 
tea,  and  sup^ad  at  foinr  in  the  aftemboa.  The  gates  were  all  afaxst  at 
sine,  and  no  further  ingress  or  egress  permitted,  (p.  SU,  SIS.)  1^ 
lord  and  lady  have  set  on  their  table  for  break&st  at  seven  o'oioal^  lot 
the  morning  a  quart  of  be^,  as  msuh  wine ;  two  pieces  of  saH-^fiidi, 
six  red  herrings,  four  white  ones,  or  a  dish  of  sprats.  In  fieah  da^ 
half  a  chine  of  mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef  boiliML  (p.  73, 75.)  ^Sam 
is  ordered  to  be  said  at  six  o'elock,  in  order,  says  the  household  book, 
'^hat  all  my  lord's  servants  may  rise  early,  (p.  170.)  Only  twentyw 
four  fires  are  allowed,  beside  the  kitchen  ^nd  hall,  and  most  of  thcoa 
have  only  a  peck  of  coals  a  day  allowed  them.  (p.  99.)  After  Xiadjic* 
day,  no£res  permitted  in  the  rooms,  except  half-fires  in  my  load's 
and  lady's,  and  lord  Heroy's  and  the  nursery,  (p.  101.)  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  my  lord  kept  house  in  Ycnrkshire,  where  thitre  is  oar- 
taiiily  maoh  oold  weather  after  Lady-day.  Eighty  chaldeia  of  ooate; 
at  four  shillings  and  twopence  a  chalder,  suffices  throughout  ^a 
whale  year ;  and  because  coal  will  not  bum  without  wood,  says  tise 
household  book,  sixty-four  loads  of  great  wood  are  also  allowed,  at 
twelvofnixee  a  kMui  <p.  220    ^biaUaprtt^thatgrat^  vwr^iwttlMli 


«m4.  mtfWmtt  walkkt.  ^  It  S«  denied  Ik  t  ftwft  ]MttB«fiM«h«» 
Mpotn  to  be  boag^  bst  only  Sor  my  lord's  o«a  m€«i»  aad  thai  tkm 
mad  cmpooBBhaiXy  be  bonghit  far  twopenee  i^ieee*  leaa^  atid  fed  in  tb* 
fovStry ;  mad  master  cbamberiam  and  tbe  stewards  be  fed  vith  capoo^ 
if  ttteve  be  strangers  sitting  iritk  tliem."  (p»  102.)  Pigs  sre  to  bt 
bonsbt  at  threeyenoe  ov  a  gioat  a  piece ;  gerBie  at  tbe  same  prices 
ehickens  at  a  hdfpenny ;  hens  at  twopence,  and  only  for  the  above- 
mentioned  tables.  Here,  is  another  article.  **Item,  it  is  thought 
good  that  no  ploTers  be  boFught  at  no  season  but  only  in  Christmas 
and  principal  feasts,  and  my  lord  to  be  served  therewi^  and  his  board- 
end,  and  none  olber,  and  to  be  bought  for  a  penny  apiece,  or  a  penny 
hal4>enny  at  most."  (p.  108.)  Woodca<dM  are  to  be  bought  at  the 
same  |^ce.  Partridges  at  twopence,  (p.  14)4,  10€.)  Pheasants  ashil* 
ling ;  -peaiCooks,  the  same.  (p.  106.)  My  lord  keeps  only  twenty-serrea 
horses  in  his  stable  at  his  ow&  charge.  B3s  upper  servants  haiva 
fdlowance  fsr  mcbistaining  tiiek  own  hones,  (p.  12<.)  These  harses 
■are  six  gentle  horses,  as  Hiev  are  called,  at  hay  and  hard  mea^ 
throughout  the  whole  year,  four  palfreys,  three  hobbies  and  nags, 
three  sumpter  horses,  six  hoiBes  for  ihoee  servants  to  whom  my  lold 
fumi^es  a  horse,  two  sumpter  hones  more,  and  three  mill  hoArses, 
two  for  carrying  the  com,  and  one  for  grinding  it;  whence  we  may 
infer  that  nulls,  ei£her  water  or  windmiUs,  were  then  unknown,  si 
leastvery  rare ;  besides  these,  thore  are  seven  neat  troCttng  horses 
fbr  the  chariot  or  wagon.  He  allows  a  pedc  of  oats  a  day,  besides 
loaves  made  of  beans,  for  his  principal  horses ;  the  oats  at  twenty- 
pence,  &e  beans  at  two  shillings  a  quartec  The  load  of  hay  ts  at 
-two  shillings  and  eightpence.  When  my  lord  is  on  a  journey,  he 
carries  thixty-six  horsemen  along  with  him ;  together  with  bed  and 
other  accommodation,  (p.  167.)  The  urns,  it  seems,  could  afford 
nothing  tolerable.  My  lord  passes  the  year  in  three  country  seats,  aH 
in  Yeikshire;  Wrysd,  Ledtenfteld,  and  Topelyffe ;  but  he  has  furni- 
ture only  for  one.  He  carries  every  thing  along  with  lam,  bed% 
tables,  chairs,  kitchen  utensils,  all  which,  we  may  conclude,  were  so 
coarser  that  they  could  not  be  spoilt  by  the  carriage ;  yet  seventeen 
carts  and  one  wagon  suAte  for  the  ^vdiole.  (p.  391.)  One  cax< 
^tzffices  for  all  his  kitchen  utensils,  cooks'  beds,  etc.  (p.  388.)  One 
remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  ^e  has  eleven  priests  in  his  houses 
besides  seventeen  persons,  chanters,  musicians,  etc.  belonging  to  h|p 
chapel ;  yet  he  has  only  two  cooks  for  a  family  of  two  htkndred  and 
twenty-three  persons,  (p.  325.J  ♦  Their  meals  were  certainly  dressed 
in  the  slovenly  manner  of  a  ship's  company.  It  is  amusinp;  to  observe 
the  pompous  and  even  royal  style  assumed  by  this  Tartar  chief.  He  does 
not  give  any  orders,  though  only  for  the  right  making  of  mustard,  but 
it  is  introduced  with  this  preamble  :  "  It  seemeth  good  to  us  and  our 
council."  If  we  consider  the  magnificent  and  elegant  manner  in 
which  the  Venetian  and  other  Italian  noblemen  then  lived,  with  the 
{progress  made  by  the  Kalians  in  literature  and  tiie  fine  arts,  we  shall 
not  wonder  that  they  considered  ^e  ultramontane  nations  as  bar- 
barous.   The  riemif^  also  seem  to  have  much  exceed  the  English 

♦  In  snoUer  place  meatwm  ia  made  of  four  cooka.  {p.  38a.)  But  I  ninp-^  that 
the  two  fcrvante,  called  in  p.  325  grpom  of  the  larder  and  cWld  of  tbt  iciintiy ,  Ri» 
)B  p.  388,  comprehended  in  tbe  nuufber  of  eooln. 


■ttd  twm  IM  Tnn€k  T«ft  tlia  carl  is  tometfaBM  not  «Mciait  in  gai^ 
voflty ;  his  payi,  foi  mttmoe,  aa  ammal  pension  al  a  groat  a  year  to 
my  Mj  of  Walsingtiain,  iot  her  interest  in  hesTen :  the  same  sum  to 
tlMhily  bloo4  at  £les.  (p.  837.)  No  mention  is  anywhere  made  of 
plate ;  1>ut  only  of  the  hiring  of  pewter  Tesi^^s.  The  t 
•U  to  have  bought  their  own  clothes  from  their  wag»vk 


Kon  J),  p.  122. 

Frotestant  writers  hsTO  imagined,  that  becanse  a  man  could  pur* 
ehaae  lor  a  shilling  an  indulgence  for  the  most  enormous  and  unhwd* 
of  criioes,  Uiere  must  necesMurily  hare  ensued  a.  total  dissolution  of 
ttorahty*  and  consequentlT  of  ciTil  sodety,  firom  the  practices  of  the 
Bomish  church*  Ijiey  do  not  consider,  that  after  all  these  indul* 
gences  were  promulgated,  there  still  remained  (besides  hell  fire)  the 
ptuishment  by  the  civil  magistrate,  the  injEamy  of  the  world,  and 
secret  remorses  of  conscience^  which  are  the  great  motlYes  that 
operate  on  mankind.  The  philosophy  of  Cicera<,  who  allowed  of  an 
Blytium*  but  rejected  all  Tartarus,  was  a  much  more  umyersal  indul- 
gence than  that  preached  by  Arcemboldi  or  Tetzel;  yet  nobody  wiU 
suspect  Cicero  of  any  design  to  promote  immorality.  '  The  sale  of  in- 
dulgences seems,  thereCdre,  no  more  criminal  than  any  other  cheat  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other  church.  The  reformersi  liy 
entirely  abolishing  purgatory,  did  really,  instead  of  partial  indul- 
gences sold  by  the  pope,  give,  gratis,  a  general  indulgence  of  a.  aimilar 
nature,  for  all  crimes  ud  offences,  wi&out  exception  or  distinction* 
The  souls  once  conugied  to  hell  were  never  supposed  to  be  redeem- 
able by  any  price.  There  is  on  record  only  one  instance  of  a  damned 
aoul  that  was  saved,  and  that  by  the  special  intercession  of  the  Virgin. 
See  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  An  indulgence  saved  the  penMn  who 
purchased  it  from  purgatory  only. 


KoTB  E,  p.  142. 

It  is  said,  that  when  Henry  heaz^  that  the  commons  made  a  great 
difficulty  of  granting  the  required  supply,  he  was  so  provoked  that 
he  sent  for  Edward  Montague,  one  <^  the  members,  who  had  a  con* 
oiderable  influence  on  the  house;  and  he  bciing  introduced  to  his 
migesty,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  him  speak  in  these  words : 
'*  Ho  !  man :  will  they  not  suffer  my  bill  to  pass  ? "  And  laying  his 
hand  on  Montague's '  head,  who  was  then  on  his  knees  before  him» 
«  Oct  my  bill  passed  by  to-morrow,  or  else  to-morrow  this  head  of 
yours  shall  be  off."  This  cavalier  manner  of  Henry  succeeded ;  fiir 
next  day  the  bill  passed.  CoUins's  British  Peerage.  Grove's  life  of 
Wolsey.  We  are  told  by  Hall,  (fol.  38,)  that  Cardinal  Wolsey 
endeavored  to  terrify  the  citizens  of  London  into  the  general  loan 
^exacted  in  1526,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  **  it  were  better  that  some 
should  suffer  indigence  than  that  the  king  at  this  time  should  lack; 
and  therefore  beware  and  resist  not,  nor  ruffle  not  in  this  case,  tot  it 
may  fortune  to  cost  some  people  their  heads."  Such  was  the  atyk 
employed  by  this  king  and  his  yninitftofg, 
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NoTB  P,  p.  177. 

The  &r8t  article  of  the  charge  against  the  car  linal  is  hi^  procttring 
the  legatine  power,  which,  however,  as  it  was  certainly  done  with  the 
king's  consent  and  permission,  could  he  nowise  criminal.  Many  of 
the  other  articles  also  regard  the  mere  exercise  of  that  power.  Some 
articles  impute  to  him,  as  crimes,  particular  actions  which  were  natu- 
ral or  unaToidable  to  any  man  that  was  prime  minister  with  so  unlim- 
ited an  authority ;  such  as  receiving  first  all  letters  from  the  king'a 
ministers  abroad,  receiving  first  all  visits  &om  foreign  ministers,  do- 
siring  that  all  applications  should  be  made  through  him.  He  was 
also  accused  of  naming  himself  with  the  King,  as  if  ho  had  been  his 
fellow  ->  **  the  king  and  I.*'  It  is  re|H>rted  that  sometimes  he  even  put 
his  own  name  before  the  king's  —  **  ego  et  rex  meus."  But  this  mode 
of  expression  is  justified  by  the  Latin  idiom.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his 
whispering  in  Uie  king's  ear,  knowing  himself  to  be  affected  with 
Tcnereal  distempers^  is  an  article  against  him.  '  Many  of  the  charget 
are  general,  and  incapable  of  proof.  Xx>rd  Herbert  goes  so  £eu:  as  to 
affirm,  that  no  man  ever  fell  from  so  high  a  station  who  had  so  few 
real  crimes  oboeoted  to  him.  This  opinion  is  perhaps  a  little  too  favor- 
able to  the  cardinal.  Yet  the  refutation  of  the  articles  by  Cromwell* 
and  their  being  rejected  by  a  house  of  commons,  even  in  this  arbi- 
trary reign,  is  almost  a  demonstration  of  Wolse/s  innocence.  Henry 
was,  no  doubt,  entirely  bent^on  his  destruction,  when^  onhis  faUure 
fyv  a  parliamentary  impeachment*  he  attacked  him  upon  the  statute 
'  ox  provisosB,  which  aiforded  him  so  little  just  hold  on  that  minister. 
For- that  this  indictment  was  subsequent  to  the  attack  in  parliamenti 
appears  by  Cavendish's  life  of  Wolsey,  asxd  Stowe,  (p.  55 1«)  and 
more  certainly  by  the  very  articles  of  impeachment  themselves.  P«» 
Uamentary  History,  vol.  uL  p.  42,  article  7.  Coke's  Inst,  part  !▼• 
fbL89. 


Note  Gh,  p.  X83. 

Bven  Judging  of  this  question  by  the  Scripture,  to  which  the  appeal 
was  every  moment  made,  the  arguments  for  the  king's  cause  appe'Br 
but  lame  and  imperfect  Marriage  in  the  degree  of  affinity  whieh 
had  place  between  Henry  -'and  Catharine,  is,  indeed,  prohibited  in 
IiOviticus  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  interpret  that  prohibition  as  a  part  of 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  or  municipal  law ;  and  though  it  is  there  said, 
in  the  conclusion,  that  the  Gentue  nations,  by  violating  those  degrees 
of  consanguinity,  had  incurred  the  divine  displeasure ;  the  extension 
of  this  maxim  to  every  precise  case  before  specified,  is  supposing  the 
Scriptures  to  be  composed  with  a  minute  accuracy  and  precision, 'to 
•  which,  we  know  with  certainty,  the  sacred  penmen  did  not  think 
proper  to  confine  themselyes.  The  descent  of  mankind  from  one 
common  fiithcr  obliged  them,  in  the  first  generation,  to  marry  in  the 
nearest  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Instances  of  a  like  nature  occur 
among  the  patriarchs ;  and  the  marriage  of  a  brother^s  widow  wa%  in 
oertain  cases,  not  only  permitted,  but  even  enjoined  as  a  pesHWe  pr»- 
•apt,  bytheMosaioallaw.    Itisin  vain  to  tay  that  tins  p«o<pt  WW 
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an  exception  to  the  rale,  and  an  exception  confined  merely  to  tlu 
Jewish  nation.  Th6  inference  is  still  just,  that  such  a  marriage  can 
contain  no  natural  or  moral  turpitude ;  otherwise  God«  who  ia  the 
author  of  all  purity,  would  never,  in  any  case,  Lave  eiijoined  it. 


NOTB  H,  p.  191. 

Bishop  Burnet  has  given  us  an  aeeount  of  the  number  oi  IriUs 
requisite  for  Cranmer's  installation.  By  one  bull,  directed  to  the 
Idng,  he  is,  upon  the  royal  nomination,  madjs  archMshop  of  Canter- 
bury. By  a  second,  directed  to  himself^  he  is  also  made  acrchbiiAap. 
By  a  third,  he  is  absolved  from  aU  censures.  A  fourth  is  directed  to 
the  sufiragans,  requiring  them  to  receive  and  acknowledge  him  as 
archbishop.  A  fifUi  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the  same  purpose. 
A  sixth  to  the  clergy  of  Cantezburv.  A  seventh  to  aU  the  laity  in 
his  see.  An  eighth  to  all  that  held  lands  of  it.  By  a  nin^  he  waa 
ordered  to  be  consed'ated,  taking  the  oath  that  was  m  the  pontificaL 
By  a  tenth  the  paU  was  sent  him.  By  an  eleventh  the  archbiahop  of 
York  and  the  bishop  of  London  were  required  to  put  it  on  him. 
These  were  so  many  devices  to  draw  fees  to  offices  which  the  popes 
had  erected,  and.disposed  of  for  money.  It  may  be  worUi  obeerving, 
that  Cranmer,  before  he  took  the  oatl^to  the  pope,  made  a  {Hrotesta- 
tion,  ^at  he'  did  not  intend  thereby  to  restrain  himself  from  any  tlung 
that  n«  was  bound  to,  either  by  lus  duty  to  Qt>d,  the  king,  or  the 
•ountiy;  and  that  he  renotmced  everything  in  it  that  was  contz«ry 
to  any  of  these.  This  was  the  invention  of  some  casuist,  and  not 
very  compatible  with  that  strict  sincerity,  and  that  scmpuloua  con- 
acience,  of  which  Cranmer  made  profession.^  Collier,  voL  iL  ib  CoQ 
No.  22.    Burnet,  yol.  L  p.  128,  129. 


~NoTB  I,  p.  203. 

Here  are  the  terms  in  which  the  king's  minister  expressed  himsdf 
to  the  pope.  *<An  non,  inquam,  sanctitas  vestra  pleroaque  habel 
quibuscum  arcanum  aliquid  crediderit,  putet  id  non  imnua  c^timi 
esse  ^uam  si  uno  tantum  pectore  contineretur;  quod  multo  magia 
serenissimo  AngUse  regi  evenire  debet,  cui  singuli  in  suo  re^o  sunt 
subject^  neque  ellam  velint,  possunt  regi  non  esse  fidelissimL  Yas 
namque  illis,  si  vel  parvo  momento  ab  mius  voluntate  recederent." 
Le  Grand,  torn.  iii.  p.  113.  The  king  once  said  publicly  Wore  the 
eotmcil,  that  if  any  one  spoke  of  him  or  his'  actions  in  terms  which 
became  them  not.  he  would  let  them  know  that  he  was  master.  **£! 
qu'il  n'y  auroit  si  belle  tdte  qu'il  ne  fit  voler."    Id.  p.  218. 

KoTB  K,  p.  22«. 

This  letter  contains  so  much  namre,  and  even  elegance,  «■  to  de- 
larve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  without  any  alteration  in  fba 
MLpression.    It  is  aa  fc^owa :  -~ 

**  SiXf  your  gnwie'>a  disii^easure  and  m  .  . :  .  ,^^nmant  are  things  ao 
atifi^o  unto  me,  as  what  to  writ^  «r  w        " .      >ie,  I  am  aiUigiAm 


■IpMMOrt*  WbeMM  ^11  Mild  uixto  ma  (w&Ung  m«  t»  conlbw  a  truAt 
and  so  obtain  your  fovmr)  by  such  an  one  whom  you  know  to  be 
mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  reeeired  this  message  by 
him,  4luui  I  ri^tly  conceiyed  your  meaning ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  con- 
fessing a  tnith  indeed  may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  will« 
ingness  and  duty  perform  your  command. 

••  But  let  not  your  grace*  ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife  will  ever 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought 
thereof  preceded.  And,  to  speak  a. truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more 
loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found 
in  Anne  Boleyn ;  with  which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have 
.contented  myself^  if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure  had  been  so 
.pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exalta- 
.tioB  or  received  queenahip,  but  that  I  alwajrs  looked  for  auch  an 
alteration  as  I  now  find ;  for  the  "ground  of  my  preferment  being  on 
no  surer  foundation  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I 
knew  was  fit  and  sufiicient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  object. 
You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and  com- 
panion, far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If  then  you  £ound  me  wor- 
thy of  such  honor,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad 
counsel  of  mine  oaemies  with<&aw  your  princely  favor  from  me ; 
neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards 
your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife, 
and  the  infant  princess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let 
ine  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my 
accusers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth 
shall  fear  no  open  shame ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence 
cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and 
slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that 
whatsoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be  freed 
^from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine  oflhnce  being  so  lawfully  proved, 
your  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  punishment  en  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your 
affection,  already  settled  on  that  party  for  whose  sake  I  afn  now  as  I 
am,  whose  name  I  eould  some  good  while  sinee  have  pointed  unto, 
your- grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  tiiereui. 

<*  But  if  you  have  ahready  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my 
death,  but  an  infamous  riander,  must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your 
desired  happiness ;  then  I  desire  of  God,  that  he  wUl  pardon  your 
great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  instruments  thereof; 
and  that  he  will  not  call*  you  to  a  strict  aeconnt  for  your  unprincely 
and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  generitl  judgment-seat,  where  both  you 
bid  myself  must  shortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judgment,  I  doubt  not, 
(whatsoever  the  world  may  think  of  me,)  mine  innocence  shall  be 
openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

<*  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear  the 
burden  6f  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not  toueh  the 
innocent  souls  a£  those  poor  gentlemen,  who  (as  I  understand,)  are 
likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my  rake.  If  ever  I  have  found 
fkvor  in  your  mght,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been 
pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request ;  and  I  will  so 
l«aye  to  trouble  your  graee  taiy  fiirther,  with  ttine  earnest  prayeca  te 
theTi^iity  to  have  your  graee  in  hm  food  keeping,  and  to  «ireet  ymi 
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in  dl  ycrar  aetiMif.    From  my  doleftil  prifoii  in  tlie  Tourer,  tidt  rislh 

«<  Your  moft  loyal  and  orer  futhfui  wilb, 

"  ANNE  BOLBtN/ 


NoTB  L»  p.  234. 

A  proposal  had  formerly  been  made  m  the  conTocation  for  th« 
aliolition  of  the  lesser  monasteries ;  and  had  been  much  opposed  by 
Bishop  Fisher,  "who  ^ras  then  alive.  He  told  his  brethren,  that  this 
^as  furly  showing  the  king  the  way  how  he  might  come  at  the 
greater  monasteries.  **  An  axe,"  said  he,  «  which  wanted  a  handle^ 
came  upon  a  time  into  the  wood,  makins  his  moan  to  the  great  tten, 
thai  he  wanted  a  handle  to  work  withal,  and  for  that  cause  he  was 
constrained  to  sit  idle ;  therefore  he  made  it  his  request  to  them,  that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  one  of  their  small  saplings  within 
the  wood  to  nudie  him  a  handle ;  who,  mistrusting  no  guile,  granted 
him  one  of  their  smaller  trecB  to  make  him  a  handle.  But  now  be- 
coming a  complete  axe,  he  fell  so  to  work  within  the  same  wood,  that 
in  process  of  time,  there  was  neither  great  nor  small  trees  to  be  found 
in  the  place  where  the  wood  stood.  And  so,  my  lords,  if  you  grant 
the  king  these  smaller  monasteries,  you  do  but  make  him  a  handle^ 
whereby,  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  may  cut  down  all  the  cedars  within 
your  Lebanons."    ifi.  Bailie's  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher,  p.  108* 


NoTB  M,  p.  244. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  with  regard  to  the  suppression  of  monis- 
teries  to  be  found  in  Ckike's  Institutes,  4th  Inst.  chap,  i  p.  44.  .  It  ii 
irorth  transcribiitg,  as  it  shows  the  ideas  of  the  EngUsh  govemment; 
entertained  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  even  in  tlus  time 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  when  he  wrote  lus  Institutes.  It  clearly 
appears,  that  the  people  had  tiien  Httle  notion  of  being  jealous  of 
their  lib^es,  were  desirous  of  making  the  crown  quite  independent, 
uid  wished  only  to  remove  from  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  tb 
burdens  of  government.  A  large  standing  army,  and  a  fixed  rev* ' 
enue,  would,  on  these  conditions,  have  been  regarded  as  great  bkat 
ings ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  prodigsdity  of  Henry,  and  '. 
his  little  suspicion  that  the  power  of  the  crown  could  ever  fail,  tliat 
the  BngUsh  owe  all  their  present  liberty.  The  title  of  the  chapter  in 
Coke,  is,  ••  Advice  concerning  new  and  plausible  Projects  and  Offers 
in  Parliament."  "  When  any  plausible  project,"  says  he,  **  is  made  in 
parliament,  to  draw  the  lords  and  commons  to  assent  to  any  act, 
(espeeially  in  matters  of  weight  and  importance,)  if  both  houses  do 
give  upon  the  matter  projected  and  promised  their  consent,  it  shall 
be  most  necessary,  they  being  trusted  for  the  commonwealth*  to  have 
the  matter  projected  and  promised  (which  moved  the  houses  to  con- 
sent) to  be  established  in  the  same  act,  lest  the  benefit  of  the  act  be 
taken,  and  the  matter  projected  and  promised  never  performed,  and 
to  the  houses  of  pariiament  perform,  not  the  trust  yepoeed  in  themr  m 
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|t  ftU  out  (taking  one  exampla  for  mmaj)  in  the  feign  of  Henxy  YIIL 
On  the  king's  b^alf^  the  members  of  both  houses  were  informed  in 
parliament,  that  no  king  or  kingdom  was  safe  but  where  the  kmg  had 
'three  abilities :  1.  To  live  of  his  own,  and  able  to  defend  his  kingdom 
upon  any  sudden  inrasion  or  insurrection.  2.  To  aid  his  confederatcSf 
otherwise  they  would  never  assist  him.  3.  To  reward  liis  well- 
deserving  servants.  Now,  the  project  was,  that  if  the  parliament 
would  give  imto  him  all  the  abbeys,  priories,  friaries,  nunneries,  and 
other  monasteries,  that,  forever  in  time  then  to  come,  he  would  take 
order  that  the  same,  should  not  be  converted  to  private  uses ;  but  first* 
that  his  exchequer  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  should  be  enriched ; 
secondly,  the  kingdom  strengthened  by  a  continual  maintenance  of 
&>rty  thousand  well-trained  soldiers,  with  skilful  captains  and  com<^ 
niuiders ;  thirdly,  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  the  subject,  who  never 
afterward**,  (as  was  projected,)  in  any  time  to  Qome,  should  be  charged 
with  subsidies,  fifteenths,  loans,  or  other  common  aids ;  fourthly,  lest 
ttie  honor  of  the  realm  should .  receive  any  diminution  of  honor  by 
.  the  dissolution  of  the  said  monasteries,  there  being  twenty-nine  locdi 
of  parliament  oi  the  abbots  and  priors,  (that  held  of  the  king  *  per 
oaroniam,'  whereof  more  in  the  next  leaf^)  that  the  king  would  cre- 
ate a  number  of  nobles,  which  we  omit.  The  said  monasteries  were 
given  to  the  king  by  authority  of  divers  ants  of  parliament,  but  no 
provision  was  therein  made  for  the  said  project,  or  any  part  thereof" 


Note  N,  p.  252. 

Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  (vol.  ii.  p.  152,)  has  preserved 
an  account  which  Cromwell  gave  of  this  conference,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  the  king's  ambassador  in  Germany,  "The  king's 
maiesty,"  says  Cromwell,  "  for  the  reverence  of  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  did  sit  openly  in  his  hall,  and  there  presided  at  the  dis- 
putation, process,  and  jucUpnent  of  a  miserable  heretic  sacramentary, 
who  was  burned  the.  twentieth  of  November.  It  was  -a  wonder  to 
see  how  princely,  with  how  excellent  gravity,  and  inestimable  majes- 
ty, his  highness  exercised  there  the  very  office  of  supreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  How  benignly  his  g^ace  essayed  to  convert 
the  miserable  man;  how  strong  and  manifest  reasons  his  highness 
alleged  against  him.  I  wish  the  princes  and  potentates  of  Christen- 
dom to  have  had  a  meet  place  to  have  seen  it.  Undoubtedly  they 
should  have  much  marvelled  at  his  majesty's  most  high  wisdom  and 
Judgment,  and  reputed  him  no  otherwise  after  the  same,  than  in  a 
manner  the  mirror  and  light*  of  all  other  kings  and  princes  in  Chris- 
tendom." It  was  by  such  flatteries  that  Henry  was  engaged  to  make 
his  sentiments  the  standard  to  all  nankind ;  and  was  determined  to 
enforce,  by  tke  severest  penalties,  his  **  strong  "  and  **  manifest"  reft* 
tons  for  transubstantiation« 


NoTB  O,  p.  254. 

Than  »  a  story,  that  the  duka  of  Norfolk,  meeting,  soon  after  thja 
art  was  passod,  ona  of  his  chaplains,  who  was  auspectad  of  fkroriag 
89» 


4Si  NOTKB. 

the  refbmation,  said  to  him,  **^<sw,  sir,  what  think  yott  of  fbjt  law 
to  hinder  priests  from  having  wives  ?  "  "  Yes,  nay  lord,**  repUea  titt 
ehaplain,  **  you  have  done  that ;  but  I  will  aiumrer  ibr  it  you  ( 
hinder  men's  wives  from  having  priests." 


KoTi  P,  p.  865.  » 

To  show  hew  much  Henry  sported  with  law  and  commmi  8cm»; 
how  sen^ely  the  parliament  followed  all  his  caprices,  and  how  much 
both  of  ^em  were  lost  to  aU  sense  of  shame,  an  aet  was  passed  this 
•ession,  declaring  that  a  precontract  should  be  no  ground  for  imwirlUng 
a  marriage ;  as  S  that  pretext  had  not  been  made  use  of  both  in  the 
ease^  Anne  Boleyn  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  But  the  king's  intentiom 
in  this  law  is  said  te  be  a  design  of  restorkig  the  princess  Elizabeth 
to  her  right  eS  legitimacy ;  and  it  was  his  oharaeter  never  to  look 
fivther  than  the  present  otgect,  without  regarding  the  inconsiatency. 
of  his  conduct.  The  parliament  made  it  high  treason  to  deny  the 
dissoltttion  ot  Meaty's  marriago  with  Anne  of  Cleves.    Herbert. 


Note  Q,  p.  274. 

It  was  enacted  by  this  parliament,  that  there  should  be  trial  of 
treason  in  any  county  where  the  king  should^appoint  by  oomnusflion. 
The  statutes  of  treason  had  ^een  extremely  multiplied  in  this  reign ; 
aikd  such  an  expedient  saved  trouble  and  charges  in  trying  that 
crime.  The  same  parliament  erected  Ireland  into  a  kingdom ;  and 
Henry  henceforth  annexed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  to  his  othdr 
titles.  This  session  the  conmions  Qist  began  the  practice  of  fre^g 
any  of  thdr  members  who  were  arrested,  by  a  writ  issuM  by  the 
apeaker.  Formerly  it  was  usual  for  them  to  apply  for  a  writ  from 
^laaeery  to  that  purpose.  This  precedent  increased  the  authority  of 
the  commons,  .and  had  afterwards  important  consequences.  Holing- 
flhedv  p.  955,  956*    Baker,  p.  289. 


NoTB  %  p.  291« 


'  The  perifeieutions  esE^rcised  during  James's  reign  are  not  to  be  a»- 
inribed  to  his  bigotry,  a  vice  of  which  he'keems  te  have  been  as  free  aa 
Francis  I.  «r  the  emperor  Ghades,  both  of  whom,  aa  well  aa  James, 
ehowed,  in  dilFbrettt  periods  of  their  lives,  even  an  inclination  to  the 
Hew  doctrines.  The  extremities  to  which  all  these  princes  were  car- 
ried, proceeded  entirely  from  the  situation  of  afifaissdurii^  that  age, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  act  with  greater  temper  <a 
moderation,  after  they  had  embraced  the  resolution  of  st^>porting  the 
ancient  establishments.  So  Solent  was  the  propensity  of  the  timea 
towards  innovation,  that  a  bare  toleration  of  the  new  preachera  was 
•^Uivale^tt  to  a  ibtmed  des^  <rf  ehani^  the  ftaliflaal  i  " 


ffOTSS.  4(S3 


NoTB  S»  p.  381. 

•  Bpotewood,  p.  75.  The  same  author  (p.  92)  tells  us  a  story  which 
eonfirms  this  characi  er  of  the  FopUh  clergy  in  Scotland.  It  became  a 
gceal  dispute  in  thcj  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  whether  the  pater 
should  be  said  to  God  or  the  saints.  The  friars,  who  knew  in  general 
that  the  reformers  neglected  the  saints,  were  determined  to  maintain 
their  honor  with  great  obstinacy ;  but  they  knew  not  upon  what  topics 
to  found  their  doctrine.  Some  held  that  the  pater  was  said  to  God 
formalitert  and  to  saints  materialiter ;  others,  to  God  principaliter,  and 
to  saints  mtntM  principaUter ;  others  would  have  it  ukinuUe  and  turn 
uiHmate :  but  the  majority  seemed,  to  hold  that  the  pater  was  s&i  i  to 
Qod  capiendo  Btriete^  and  to  saints  capiendo  large.  A  simple  fellow, 
who  senred  the  sub-prior^  thinking  tKere  was  some  great  matter  in 
l^uid  that  made  the  doctors  hold  so  many  conferences  together,  asked 
him  one  day  what  the  matter  was  :  the  sub-prior  answering,  "  Tom,** 
(that  was  the  fellow's  name,)  **  we  cannot  agree  to  whom  the  pater- 
aoster  should  be  said."'  He  suddenly  replied,  "  To  whom,  sir,  should 
it  be  said,  but  unto  God?"  Then  said  the  sub-prior,  "What  shall 
we  do  with  the  saints  ? "  He  answered,  "  Give  them  aves  and  creeds 
enow,  in  the  devil's  name :  for  that  may  suffice  them."  The  answer 
going  abroad,  many  said,  "  that  he  had  given  a  wiser  decision  than  all 
the  doctors  had  done,  with  all  their  distinctions." 


Now  T,  p.  Ml. 

Another  act,  passed  this  session,  takes  notice,  in  the  preamble,  that 
the  eity  of  York.  fo:-merly  w^  inhabited,  waa  now  much  decayed; 
insomuch  thrit  .iiimy  of  the  cures  could  not  afford  a  competent  main- 
tenance to  the  incumbents.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  magis- 
trates were  empowered  to  unite  as  many  parishes  as  they  thought 
proper.  An  ecolesiastical  historian  (Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  230)  thinks  that 
this  decay  of  York  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dissolution  of  mon- 
astmes,  by  which  the  revenues  f^  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
lived  at  a  distance 

A  very  grievous  tax  was  imposed  this  session  ux>on  the  whole  stock 
and  moneyed  interest  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  upon  its  indus^.  It 
was  a  shilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  during  three  years,  on  every  pet- 
son  worth  ten  pounds  or  iMwards;  the  double  on  aliens  and  deni- 
xens  These  last,  if  abover  twelve  years  of  age,  and  if  worth  teas 
than  twenty  shillings,  were  to  pay  eightpence  yearly.  Every  wether 
was  to  pay  twopence  yearly ;  every  ewe,  tiireepence.  The  woollen 
manufactures  were  to  pay  eightpence  a  pound  on  the  value  of  all  the 
doth  they  made.  These  exorbitant  taxes  on  money  are  a  proof  that 
few  people  lived  on  money  lent  at  tntereat ;  for  this  tax  amounts  to 
half  of  the  yearly  income  of  all  money-holders,  during  l^kiw  years, 
estimating  their  interest  at  the  rate  allowed  by  law ;  and  was  too 
grievous  to  be  borne,  if  many  persons  had  betei  afibeted  by  it,  H  Is 
remarkable,  that  no  tax  at  afl  was  laid  upon  kod  thia  Beasi<ni«  l!ha 
prato  of  merchandise  were  commonly  «>  Wgh,  that  it  wm  la^ppoaM 
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It  coidd  bear  fhis  impoiition.  The  most  absurd  part  of  the  l*«tr  seema 
to  be  the  tax  upon  the  woollen  manu&ctures.  See  2  and  3  Ed- 
ward VI.  cap.  36.  The  subsequent  parliament  repealed  the  tax  on^ 
^ecp  and  woollen  cloth.  3 .  and  4  Edward  YI.  cap.  23.  But  they 
continued  the  other  tax  a  year  longer.     Ibid. 

The  clergy  taxed  themselves  at  six  shillings  in  the  x)OUXid,  to  be 
paid  in  three  years.  This  taxation  was  ratified  in  parliament,  which 
bad  been  the  common  practice  since  the  reformation,  implying  that 
tlie  clergy  hav.  no  legislative  power,  even  over  themaelves.  See  3 
■nd  3  Edward  VI.  cap.  35. 


NoTB  U,  p.  412. 

The  pope  j^t  first  gave  Cardinal  Pole  powers  to  transact  only  with 
regard  to  the  past  fruits  of  the  church  lands ;  but  being  admoniahed 
of  the  danger  attending  any  attempt  towards  a  resumption  of  the 
lands,  he  enlarged  the  cardinars  powers,  and  granted  him  authority 
to  insure  the  future  possession  of  the  church  lands  to  the  present 
proprietors.  There  was  only  one  clause  in  the  cardinal's  powers  that 
has  given  occasion  for  some  speculation.  An  exception  was  made  of 
auch  cases  as  Pole  should  think  important  enough  to  merit  the  being 
communicatdd  to  the  holy  sec.  But  Pole  simply  ratified  the  pOsses- 
iion  of  all  the  church  lands  ;  and  his  commission  had  given  him  fcdl 
powers  to  that  purpose.  See  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vii.  p.  264, 
266.  It  is  true,  some  councils  have  declared,  that  it  exceeds  even  the 
power  of  the  pope  to  alienate  any  church  lands ;  and  the  pope, 
according  to  his  convenience  or  power,  may  either  adhere  to,  or 
recede  from,  fiiis  declaration.  But  every  year  gave  solidity  to  the 
right  of  the  proprietors  of  ch\irch  lands,  and  diimnished  the  authority 
of  the  popes ;  so  tliat  men's  dread  of  popery  in  subsequent  times  was 
more  foundod  on  par^  or  religious  zeal,  than  on  very  solid  reaaooa. 


Nora  V,  p.  448. 

The  paMage  of  HoUngshcd,  in  the  Discourse  prefixed  to  his  His- 
tory, and  which  some  ascribe  to  Harrison,  is  as  follows.  Speaking  of 
tiie  increase  of  luxury :  *•  Neither  do  I  speak  this  in  reproach  of  any 
man,  God  is  my  judge ;  but  to  show  that  I  do  rejoice  rather  to  see 
how  God  has  blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts,  and  to  behold  how  that 
In  a  time  wherein  all  things  are  grown  to  most  excessive  prices,  we  do 
.yet  find  the  means  to  obtain  and  atchieve  such  furniture  as  hereto- 
fore, has  been  impossible.  There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  vil- , 
lege  where  I  remain,  which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvel- 
lously altered  in  England,  within  their  sound  remembrance.  One  is, 
tha  multitude  of  chimnies  lately  erected;  whereas  in  their  young 
days,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  most  upland- 
ish  towns  of  the  realm ;  (the  religious  houses  and  manor- places  of 
their  lorda  always  excepted,  a^d  pexadventure  some  great  personage;) 
but  moh  made  his  fire  flNKfixtst  a  reredoase  ^  the  hafl  where  "he  dined 
end  dreaaed  his  meat.    The  second  is,  the  great  ainendment  of  lodf- 


mig\  fBi».atid itoy» pvt fetheni  tmi  we.  ouinelTei  hare  lain  ftiU  oft 
upon  straw  pallettes  covered  only  with  a  sheet  under  coverlets  made 
^of  dagswaine.QX  hopharloto*.  (I  ^ise  their  own  terms,)  and  a  good 
roTuid  log  under  their  head  instead  of  a  bolster.  If  it  were  so,  that 
the  father  or  the  goodmau  of  the  house  had  a  matrass  or  flock-bed« 
and  thpj-eto  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himself 
to  be  as  wcU  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town,  so  well  were  they  con- 
tented. Pillows,  said  they,  were  thought  meet  only  for  women  in 
cMldbed.  As  for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet  above  them,  it  was 
well ;  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  fix>m 
the  prickling  straws,  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvass,  anc^  razed  their 
harrlened  hydes.  The  third  thing  they  tell  of  is,  the  exchange  of 
treeno  platers  (so  called,  I  suppose,  from  tree  or  wood)  into  pewter» 
and  wooden  spoons  into  silver  or  tin.  For  so  common  were  all  sorts 
of  trecne  vessels  in  old  time,  that  a  man  should  hardly  find  four 
pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  salt)  in  a  good 
farmer's  house."  Description  of  Britain,  chap.  x.  Again,  in  chap, 
xvi. :  "  In  times  past,  men  were  contented  to  dwell  in  houses  bxiilded 
of  saUow,  willow,  etc. ;  so  that  the  use  of  the  xwk  was  in  a  mamier 
dedicated  wholly  rnito  churches,  religious  houses,  princes'  palaces, 
navigation,  etc.,  but  now  sallow,  etc.,  are  rejected,  and  nothing  but 
oak  any  where  regarded.  And  yet  see  the  change ;  for  when  our 
houses  were  builded  of  willow,  then  haJ  we  oaken  men ;  but  now 
that  our  houses  are  come  to  be  made  of  uak,  our  men  are  not  only 
become  wiUow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is  a  sore 
alteration.  In  these  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  sufficient 
defence  to  keep  the  house  in  safety ;  but  now  the  assurance  of  the 
timber  must  defend  the  men  from  robbing.  Now  have  we  many 
chimnies;  and  yet  our  tenderlines  oompiain  of  rheums,  catarrhs, 
and  poses;  then  had  we  none  but  rereaosses,  and  ou£  h<)ads  did 
never  ache.  For  as  the  smoke  in  those  days  was  supposea  to  be  a 
sufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  house,  so  it  was  reputed  a 
far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man  and  his  family  from  the 
quacke  or  pose,  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few  were  acquainted." 
Again,  in  chap,  xviii. :  "  Our  pewterers  in  time  past  employed  the 
use  of  pewter  only  upon  dishes  and  pots,  and  a  few  other  tnfles  for 
service ;  whereas  now,  they  are  grown  into  such  exquisite  cunning, 
that  they  can  in  manner  imitate  bv  infrision  any  form  or  fashion  of 
cup,  dish,  salt,  or  bowl  or  goblet,  which  is  made  by  goldsmith's  craft, 
though  they  be  never  so  curious,  and  very  artificially  forged.  In 
some  places  beyond  the  sea,  a  garnish  of  good  flat  English  pewter  (I 
say  fiat,  because  dishes  and  platers  in  my  tune  begin  to  be  made  deep, 
and  like  basons,  and  are  indeed  more  convenient,  both  for  sauce  and 
keeping  tiie  meat  warm)  is  almost  esteemed  so  precious  as  the  like 
number  of  vessels  that  are  made  of  fine  silver."  If  the  reader  is  curious 
to  know  the  hour  of  meals  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  may  learn 
it  from  the  same  author.  "  With  us  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  students, 
do  ordinarily  go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to  supper  at  five, 
or  between  five  and  six  at  afternoon.  The  merchants  dine  and  sup 
seldom  bel&re  twelve  at'^noon  and  six  at  night,  espieciaUy  in  London. 
The  husbandmen  dine  also  at  high  noon,  as  they  call  it,  and  sap  at 
■even  or  eight ;  but  out  of  term  in  our  universities  the  scholan  mm 
ttttm." 


woo  fr^nfli* 

XTdiintt  mintUSm  WSXQBff  mi  finiff  flOCff  of  UdENMnBt  m  SfVd^dtMK 

fd  thd  ifternoon,  when  h»  Ead  itipp«l  1%eM  iibxM  are  «tQl  mm 
eaily.  It  U  lunrd  to  tell,  why,  ill  oyer  t&e  worl^  «i  tho  age  beeomea 
more  luzurioiu,  the  houn  become  later.  li  it  the  6ro«rd  of  amnee- 
menti  that  push  on  the  houn  gradually?  or  are  the  people  of  fiMhioa 
better  pleased  with  the  secrecy  and  silence  of  nocturnal  hours,  when 
the  industrious  vulgar  are  all  gone  to  rest  ?  In  rude  ages,  men  hare 
bw  musements  or  oeeupftlMms  but  what  daylight  aUbrds  them. 


mm  di^  tchl^  oe 


PhiUipMy  Sampson^  S^  Co/s  PMtcaiicm. 

ORETTON.—mONTHORPE,  THE  PIONEER 
PREACHER.  By  Paul  Cbsttok.  18mo.,  doth»  50  cmtii 
fun  gilt,  75  cents. 

■*  Few  antboD  luv«  made  ajDon  lapid  adnBeemeiit,  or  cained  a  mora 
leady  or  sure  hoM  opon  the  aabctiou  of  tfaa  pubUe,  than  has  Ptol  Gnf- 

MARTIN  MERRIVALE,  JUS  M  MAR^ 

A  new  story  by  Paul  Cbbttok.    Ulnstnted  by  IB  fbll  page  and 
22  initial  illustrations  by  Billings.    1  toL,  12mo.,  doth,  f  1.50. 

«<The  geaiw of  the. writer  has  nuie  the  sCoiy  as  lidi  as  Hie  licit  li 

.iaint"— i»ajfc 

JOALE.  — HINTS  ON  HEALTH;  WITH  FA^ 

MILIAR  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR   TBE   TREATMENT 

AND  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  SKIN,  HAIR,  TEETH, 

EYES,  4(7.,  4(7.     By  Wk.  Edwabd  Coatb,  H.  B.     Iteo.. 

doth.    Fiioe  50  cents. 

*<  Conuins  the  beet  and  meet  practical  hints  we  have  ever  read.   Tt  is 
mvaluabls ;  kad  no  lady  or  fentteroan  should  firil  to  posssss  tt.— .As.  M 

OROFTON.  — GENESIS  AND  GEOLOGY; 
OR,  AN  INVESTIGA'nON  INTO  THE  RECONCILI- 
ATION OF  THE  MODERN  DOCTRINES  OF  GEOL- 
OGY WITH  THE  DECLARATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
By  Dbnis  CsoPTOir,  B.  A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edwabs 
Hzsoxooes»  D.  P^  IX.  ]>.    iOsao^,  doth.    Prioe  56  oentB^ 


••WhiEtersc  Pnsidsat  ffiteheock  vvHas  or  taidenes  on  the  islationa  of 
leolocy  to  the  Bible  Is  of  the  very  hicbest  authority  j  as  yet  he  is  our  guide 
la  this  disputed. Held.  The  learned  Kitio  ssgaids  tb»  work  of  inestimable 
value.'*  — PJUL  Ckriaikn  Cknmde. 

CURTIS.  — THE  INVENTORS   MANUAL; 

ORi  LEGAL  PRINCIPLES,  AND  GUIDE   TO    THE 

PATENT  OFFICE.     By  Gmxaom  Xigxhoa  Cubxu,  Esq. 

I2mo.,elot]L    Priee  ;f  1.00. . 

«The  author  of  this  woik  has  MMHied  Ms  mom  With  ths  law  of 
patents,  as  its  able  expositor.  In  this  work  its  legd  principles  -*  all  neces- 
saiy  for  the  hiventor  to  Imow,  in  order  to  obtafai  and  retam  a  patent— are 
lucidly  given.  It  will  undoubtedly  beeeOBo  a  staadaid  OMiaal  te  a  daily 
enlarging  iatersst. — Some  JoumaL 


T%illipSj  SampwMiy  4*  ^^'^  PtihlicfiHohs 
CARLTLR.—  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  STUR^ 

LIXO,    By  Tboxas  CabIiTLI.    Second  edition.    12mo.,  cloth. 
Price  S1.00. 

.  **  A  model  binpraplnr.    TIm  nnblwt  tribute  fmro  Us  vranaest  fri'tnd,  and 
tna  AnMt  thing  we  tliiiik  Cariyle  has  ever  written.*' —  Lon^  LU.  0%ietU, 

**  Carlyle  has  nbown.  in  hiti  Life  of  Sterlius,  that  the  intefext  of  a  bi.ig- 
raphy  i«  quite  inde|i«ndeiit  of  the  renown  of  ita  giil^ect ;  and  that  si^nerior 
intelleaiial  and  moral  oiiatitie«>  when  hallowed  by  tfte  eeiiUmeait  of  love 
and  revealed  by  appreciative  reoognitjon,  fona  the  moat  attractive  baaia  of 
a  memoir.*'  —  A  7*.  T^mekarmmu 


•-, ESSAYS;     BEING   A    SERIES    OF 

BIGHT  '* LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS,**  By  fFO^Ai 
Cakltlb.    Ixno.,  cloth.    Price  50  cents. 

**  Thev  have  all  the  pecuUaritiee^  Wffnr,  oriKieality,  and  point  for  whhk 
CarlyTe  U  no  fkimxia,  and  camuit  fail  to  be  univerxally  read.**  —  iSoy  Vuk 

**  'rerae,  witty,  Mtirical,  and  Wfttlen  in  the  atyle  aod  with  the  s|firit,ol 
Carlyle.**  —  Froe.  ./awsMi. 

CROLT.—  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  BRIT' 

ISH  POETS,  \yith  a  few  Introductory  Obeervatione.  By 
Ber.  Geohgb  C&olt.  12dio.,  cloth,  doth  gilt,  and  morocco  . 
Price  Sl-00  to  52.60. 

COLLINS,  VRAY,  AND  BEATTIE'S  POET- 
ICAL WORKS,  With  a  memoir  of  each.  12mo.,  cloth, 
clo^  gilt,  and  morocco.    Price  51.00  to  52.50. 

CAMPBELL.— TIIE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

THOMAS  CA  MPBBLL, .  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Lifb.  12mo., 
doth,  doth  gilty  and  ^morocco,  vith  portrait.  Price  $1.00  to 
52.50. 

COWPER.—  THE    WORKS    OF    WILLIAM 

COIVPRR;  HJS  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  POEMS,  Non 
first  completed  by  the  mtroditction  of  Ct.wper's  private  corre- 
spondence. Edited  by  the  ^v.  T.  S.  Okxmsuawe,  A.  M. 
F.  S.  A.  One  volume,  8vo.,  elegantly  iUustrated,  and  OOund  ia 
doth,  Hbrary  style,  doth  gilt,  moroeco,  half  calf,  Turkey  fell 
gat,  sad  Turk^v  uitiqoe.    Price  f aOO  ♦o  56.00. 


PhUUpiy  Sampson,  Sf  O0J9  PublicaHcm. 

MER  VEY.  —  MEDITA  TIONS  AND  CONTEM- 
PLATIONS. B>  J.ucM  Bbbtst,  a.  M.  Towbich  to  pre- 
fixed tbe  life  of  the  Auikor.  IdoLO.,  eloti^  %\J3^i  oloth  fUt 
$IJ6Q ;  moroceo,  52»60. 

HOWITT,    COOK,    AND    LANDON.  —  TEE 

.POETICAL  WORKS  OF  MARY  HOWITT,  ELIZA 
COOK,  AND  LBTITIA  ETLANDON,  12ibo.,  cloth,  51-Wi 
doth  giH»  $lMi  moroceo,  $2.60. 

HEMANS.—  TBE  POETICAL   WORKS   OF 

FELICIA  HEUANS.  Complete  in  one  volume.  With  a 
Memoir  by  lira.  L.  H.  Sioou&Ninr.  A  new  edition,  from  the 
last  London  edition^  with  all  the  introductory  notes.  £1^ 
gantly  illustrated  from  original  designs.  Bound  in  cloth,  library, 
cloth  gilt,  morocco,  half  calf,  Turkey  gilt,  and  Turkey  antique. 
Price  53«00  plain,  54.00  gUt,  5O.OO  Tnrkey. 

**  The  BKMt  atennt  sdition  pnblisbsd  in  this  coantiy.    Hn>  Bi|BiinMgr*a 
memoir  is  beauti&Uy  written."— £.  Adotttu9r 

•  THE  POETICAL   WORKS  OF  MRS. 


FELICIA  REMANS.  A  new  edition.  lUustrated  with  steel 
engraTings.     12mo^  cloth,  j^. 00;  cloth  gilt,  5I.AO ;  moroceo, 

HEROINES  OF  SHAKSPEARE      Compming 

the  principal  Female  Characters  in  the  Plays  of  the  great  Poet. 
Engraved  under  the  direction  of  D.  L.  Olover,  from  drawings 
by  eiainent  artists.  One  volume,  8vo.;  36  plates.  Cloth,  53.00 ; 
cloth  gilt,  54.00;  morocco,  5^-00;  half  calf,  56.00;  Turkey 
full  gilt,  56.00 ;  Turkey  antique,  56.00. 

BITCHCOCK— OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOLO- 
GY OF  THE  GLOBE,  AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  PARTICULAR.  With  two  colored  G^graphical  Mape» 
and  Sketches  ef  charaoteriatic  Amoican  Fossils.  By  Si>WAB» 
HnotfoccK,  B.  P.,  LL.  D.    8^0.,  cJnth.    Price  51.2S. 


STANDARD    BRITISH   POETS.     Edit^   by 

£pBi  Sabobnt  .  12mo.»  with  tlegaat  portvsits ;  boulid  in  olotht 
•lotti  gilt,  half  m14  ^^  <i^  Turlwj  morocoo ;  yaryiiig  in  pne% 
from  j^l  to  54*00. 

It  ifl  the  Intentioo  of  th«  editor  to  Imim,  In  a  cheap,  •legaot,  and  onifima 
ieriee,  a  Family  and  Behooi  Libnry  of  the  Standard  British  Poetsi  TMs  n 
iniended  to  ctmipride  those  poeta  only  whose  works  are  unexceptionable, 
»Rd  can  be,  with  propriety,  placed  in  the  hands  of  tiie  young  of  both^aezea. 
Tlie  necessity  of  suco  a  select  series  must  be  obvious  to  all  parents  who  aie 
auAclently  finiiliar  with  literature  to  know  that  some  of  the  favorite  writera 
of  a  century  ayu  are  nut  suitable  eowpaBiooB  fv  the  young  of  eitliw  sex  at 
the  present  day. 

Tbeie  have  ainady  been  puWiabed  of  thia  ■ariea  the  Ocmptate  Poatieal 
Works  of 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL, 

SAMUEL  ROGEftS,  * 

THOMAS  OftAT, 

otrVE^GbtlDJlMftH, 

THOMAS  HOOD 

llwie  Will  be  folksi«red  ttaua^dtetely  by  the  Complete  Footir«l  tVorks  of 
Thoinmn,  and  at  abort  intcjrvata  by  all  tlie  Standard  Britiifa  Poeta  who  rjin 
be.  with  propriety,  admitted  into  a  series  of  this  debcri  ption.  OT  the  writem 
•eleeted,  weahall  give  the  eomplete  works,  withthewotseof  th««uihon 
without  oniiaaion  or  abbreviationv  with  aucb  other  notes  a0,4n  the  editor^ 
Judfroent,  may  be  desirable,  and  with  biographical  notices.  Of  the  Cakp- 
aiu.  and  Roosaa,  published  a  few  months  liince,  we  select  a  few  notices 
from  the  nnmerous  nivorable  critkiams  of  which  tbey  have  been  mads  the 
subject. 

'«•  This  oollisMlon  of  Campben*B  PKi^nii  is  more  nearly  eenplete  than  any 
that  has  been  previoaaly  made."— JWrU  AmuricKn  Bmriem. 

"The  chief  feature  in  thi«  beautiful  edition  of  Campbell's  Poereaisthe 
very  full  and  excellent  life  of  the  poet  by  Mr.  Sargent."'-.  CikrisCnw  Jlnan- 
■nar. 

"  Thia  is  tb«  finest  Ubraiy  edition  of  Campbell  that  we  have  «ver  aaen.** 

**  The  chief  feature  of  this  series  is  the  cafeful  edittng,  full  eoUection  c^ 
the  writings,  and  complete  personal  and  literaiy  hlstniy  in  prefatoiy  me- 
aiain.  Mr.  Sargent'a  memoirs  of  the  two  aothon  |Mblidbeo  thna  far  an 
full  of  out<of-the-way  reading,  addisg  greatly  to  the  uaual  stock  of  knowl- 
edge,  touching  the  poets,  in  the  way  of  anecdote  and  literary  history,  and 
contributing  many  hitherto  unecllected  poems,  from  the  magasinea  and  else- 
where. Their  writinas  are  *houseiu>ld  words' with  the  praseat  ganera- 
tion.»»-JV.  r.CfcMrdkjuim.  *^  ^ 

•'  We  are  tiad  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  found  ao  complete  an  editor  in  this 
sooatiT  w  Mr.  Sarjrent,  whu!«e  agreeable  sketch  of  faia  life  la  well  wmHiy  to 
be  prefixed  ti»  these  sweet  and  graceftil  poems.  Rogers  should  be  popular  In 
the  Unlt«d  Statex,  inasmuch  a8  he  ha>«  been  tbrtmgh  life  one  of  the  boKt 
friends  and  most^incere  admirers  of  our  country  which  Lnglaud  ever  had.'* 
—  W.  0.  BaTAffT,  Esq.,  JV.  Y.  Evening  PosL 

"  This  volume  relleetd  the  higliest  credit  on  the  editor  and  pnMishers,  for 
Its  typographical  accuracy  and  beauty,  quality  of  paper,  and  whole^ietting 
ap.  It  supplies  a  decided  want,  and  must,  4ve  think,  eommand  the  amirfest 
aatronage."  — A*,  r.  CAruttas/N^trer. 


PkiBipi,  AifQMott,  ^  €b.'<  ISibUeaii&m. 
SABBATH  6CM00L  MINSTREL.    Bjr  Uk  Ftn.    TOm 

SCBOOt  fk^NGS  irOR  TOR  MlLLTOy,    By  Aba  tm 
imd  J.  W.  GsEBir.    Btlf  ibotind,  20  eentt. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,    Bf  AajlTvo.    New 
edition,  rotiaed.    Half  bovnd,  20  eeats.* 

IT^ircoafjB'S  SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HE- 
BREWS'.   Parts  land  2.    Price  lo  cents. 

SHAK&PEAEE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Em- 

beUlshed  witb  40  steel  enpaTinga.  Superb  edltfon.  E%bt  toI- 
vmes,  Imperial  %yo.  Muslin,  516.00;  Ubraiy  style»  520LOO; 
ealf  backs  and  corners,  ^2ISSiO\  motecco  books  and  comers, 
526.00 ;  morocco,  fuU  |^t,  540.D0. 

This  is  known  as  the  Boston  Illustrated  Heroine  Edition,  which 
received  the  unquaHfled  commendation  of  the  entire  press  of  tke 
country,  for  clearness  of  type,  beauty  of  paper,  and  etegiiieo  of 
illustration,  as  bong  tke  fisest  a&d  most  snaxptoottS  edition  ever 
published  in  America. 

.^It  wfU  be  known  as,  $ur  iaxeitimeSt  ib»  Bosftm  Sbakipeare.**— JSBnm 
JounuU, 

**  Ws  hare  for  vSars  desired  to  teS  tliB  imiOortal  bard  of  Aton  drened 
to  Mcfa.  etyle  ia  tlU«.»~  St,  IniB  JUv«ilit. 
.,  "The  Uttst,  in  eveiy  niipect, .eve^  published  ia  ABDerica.'>^JV.  O. 

**  The  paper  is  ibpahb,  and  ibe  eyB  luxiuriatea  as  ii  w«nd#n  oHw  such 
elegant  typography.  We  advise  all  who  wLita  aeupecb  edition  to  eiamine 
tbS  tltlfuk  of  tbis.*»~  LovisviBe  JourmaL 

SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With 

a  fine  portrait.  Eight  Tolumes,  Syo.  Muslin,  extra,  5^0.00; 
librsry  style,  512.00;  morocoo  backs  and  comers,  (IfijOO. 

The  above  is  thO  celebrated  Boston  Edition  of  the  great  drama- 
til^;  and  in  its  typograi^y  is  withent  arival  in  tlys  country. . 

SHAKSPEARWS  COMPLETE   WORKS.     40 

illustrations.    Eight  Tolumes,  12mo.,  mnsHn.    Mce  50*00. 


PkSl^  Sampmm^  4*  Co:$  PuMkaiimt. 

.m^mmm  ■  ■■  ■  —    ^i  ■     ■      i  i    ■    ■  ii  ii  ■  i 

SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.   Con- 

taining  all  hU  Flays  and  Poems,  accurately  printed  from  tk« 
ooneeted  «»py  of  Geo.Steyeas,  Esq^  with  a  Glossary  and  liotM, 
and  a  Memoir  by  Chalmers.  Embellished  with  a  fine  portrait 
and  12  stoel  illustrations.  One  yolume,  8to.  Muslin,  jS.OO ; 
library  style,  53.50;  musUn,  gilt,  $%M\  morocco,  gilt,  54^; 
half  calf,  gat,  5-5.00 ;  half  calf,  aatique,  55.00 ;  Turkey  moroo 
60,  gilt«  59.00 ;  Turkey  moroceo,  antique,  56.00.  Two  volumes, 
muslin,  53.50;  library  style,  53.75.;  fuh  gilt,  55.00;  morocco, 
fuU  gUt,  56.00. 

CABINET  EDITION   OF  SHAKSPEARE^S 

COitPLETB  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  With  life  «f  the 
ftuthor,  glossartal  notes,  fte.  Eight  volumes,  16mo.  Muslin 
giit  backs,  54.60 ;  muslin,  full  gUt,  »tta,  59.00^;  half  calf; 
antique  and  gilt,  512.00;  Turkey  moroceo,  520.00. 

SHAKSPEARE'S    COMPLETE    POETICAL 

WORKS.  With  notes,  illustratiTe  and  explanatory.  Large 
13rao.    Muslin*  51.00;  mutUn,  gilt,  51.50;  morocco,  52.50. 

SCOTT.  —  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
With  all  his  Introductions  and  Notes;  also,  Various  Readings 
and  the  Editor's  Notes.  Elegantly  illustrated,  and  two  fine 
pettraifs.  ftfo.,  cloth,  53.00;  libraTy  style,  53.50;  doth  gilt, 
54.00;  morocco,  5^*00;  half  calf,  55.00;  Turkey  ^  and  Tar- 
key  antique,  56.00. 

•^  Decidedly  the  nuMt  sisgavt  and  convenient  edition  ever  paUifltasd.*' — 


THE   POETICAL    WORKS    OF   SIR 

WALTER  SCOTT.  Including  •*Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
"Marmion,"  «»The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "The  Vision  of  Bon 
Roderick,"  and  Ballads,  Lyrical  Pieces,  and  Songs.  A  new 
edition,  wit)',  portrait.  12mo.,  cloth,  51100;  oktii  gilt,  5L5ei 
morocco,  5^.50. 


PliiUips,  SampsoHy  ^  Co*s  Puliieations, 
CRETTOK— FATHER  BRIGHTHOPES;  OR, 

A^  OLD  CLERGYMAN'S  VACATION,    ByPAULCMT 
TON.    l8mo.,  cloth»  60  cents ;  cloth  full  gilt,  75  cents. 

**  Another  book  of  the  *ai»i»y*  and  *  Shady  ^  Side  literatun,  and  dociil- 
edly  tJie  best  oiie  we  iiave  ever  wtA.** -^ Mommg  Star. 

"•  The  uliject  ef  tlikr  eliaraiing  little  story  is  to  i»iiow  the  beautiful  eflect 
of  piety  In  tUe  fkmily.  The  uionJ  leiaMMi  is  pure  and  iinoreMi va "  —  C 
Herald,  DetroiL 

"  There  is  a  charm  about  this  little  Tolume  which  one  does  not  easily 
fbrget."  —  H'ureegter  PalUtlium. 

"  We  take  particular  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  leadeiB  to 
W^  —  BttgtoH  Po^ 

**  A  ca^iital  koimI  Htoty  is  thisi."  —  TravdUr, 

"  The  huur  yuu  Mpeml  reading  it  will  ever  be  remembered  as  amoAg  ths 
pleananteKt,  and  the  lesson  ta^tvlit  will  n^^^r  be  fcwgot."  —  C.  RerieWi 

**  A  book  uiiqiiestioiiabiy  moral,  profoundly  religious,  leaping  alive  with 


I  uuquestiouabiy  moral,  profoundly  religious,  leaping  i 

ug  with  (iliarpnes8  of  t—   —  •= —  --  ■— 

lime  passages.**  — JV*.  Y,  Mirror, 


fun,  bcidtling  with  (iliarpnes8  of  wit,  never  tedious  even  iu  itt  most  sub 

»—jv.  r,r- 


^ HEARTS  AKD  FACES;    OR,  HOME 

LIFE  UNVEILED.    By  Paul  Ckevton.    Cloth,  50  cent*; 
cloth  full  gilt,  75  cents. 

**  A  collection  of  home  stoiies ;  their  aim  is  social  impravement,  and 
they  convey  many  a  g(H)d  lesson.'*  —  J^ewark  JIdvertiger. 

**  Eich  of  thene  tales  is  a  delightful  little  domestic  sketch,  forcibly  ap> 
pealint!  to  our  beKl  feelings  and  principles,  and  fraught  with  a  distinctive 
and  beneficial  moral."  — St.  JoknU  ObMrver, 

**  These  slight  stories  convey  weighty  morals,  and  some  ef  them  are 
amusiirgly  told.**—  /^A/L  RtgUter, 

'*  Twelve  of  tlie  frer-hesi  and  healthiest  stories  of  domestic  life  that  we 
have  seen  for  a  Iom  lime  are  packed  away  in  this  compact  little  volume  " 
—  i»ft«.  Atrtrtia.      -  * 

**•  Simple  and  nsUirar.**  —  Puritan  Reeordtr, 

BURR  CLIFF,   ITS   SUHrSHlNE  AND 

ITS  CLOUDS,    By  Paul  Creyton.    ISmo.,  cloth, 60  cente ; 
full  gilt,  75  cento. 

«•  A  bright  and  pithy  little  rtory.»»—  TVave/ler. 

<*  It  y  witty,  entertaining,  and  at  times  very  beautifbl  and  pathetic**— 
Baltimore  TVua  Union. 

**  Vou  win  laugh  and  weep  all  the  way  thrmigh.**  — fssez  Co.  ^••eman. 

"  Another  effin  to  unfold  a  si»i)i)e  and  eanieMt  piety  in  giving  sunsliine 
to  tiie  afTaiivt  ol'  common  life.**  —  lyatekmnn  and  Observer. 

^  daniiot  fail  to  awaken  and  sustain  the  interest  of  the  leader.**—  TVsf 

**  One  of  the  books  that  must  be  read.**  —  Life  Boat 
"  Another  of  those  bright,  sparkling  gems  from  tlte  pea  of  that  iHnyf 
s  eloome  author.**  —  M^noburyport  Umen. 
'*  The  most  touchiBg  dedication  we  have  ever  xeed.*'  —  C  Rmnm 


OOLMAN.  — EUROPEAN  LIFE  AND  MAN- 
NERS; IK  FAUJLIAR  LETTERS  TO  FRIENDS.  By 
Hbnbt  Colman.    Two  volumes,  12mo.,  clotk    Price  $lJBh. 

**  No  man  has  had  to  fln«  a  chance  to  gain  a  thorough  insight  into  tha  VU 
ord  ktetiiian  of  Bunme,  both  in  tiM  cities  and  the  country,  anMmf  the  htg b 
V  >/  lo-n-.  u  luw  Mr.  Colman.  He  has  given  nn  the  reauite  in  a  very  fanci* 
MUng  aLxioe%  making  one  of  the  mmt  readable  and  iUBtiuctive  books  of 
.havel  »e  kave  ever  read.    It  will  live  te  yean."  ~r  "   " 


EUROPEAN    AGRICULTURE    AND 

RURAL  ECONOMY.  From  personal  ObMrvatioiu  Bj 
Hbitkt  Couiuw,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultiiral  So- 
ciety of  Bnglaiid,  and  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  ef 
the  United  8tai«e  und  of  France.  9vo.,  finely  iUuatrated,  doth, 
library  style,    ^lee  5^.00. 

**  Indispeniiable  to  any  perMm  following  agricultoral  pnrraits,  and  aboald 
«e  in  the  naiids  of  evett  *■  Farmer*  throughout  the  country." — in.  Farmar. 

**  The  most  valuable  book  for  the  agricultural  community  that  hae  been 
;«blitlied  for  yean.  It  eontaina  facts  and  auggestions  which,  if  acted  on, 
s/ould  increase  the  wealth  of  the  fiurmen  immensely.  —  CuUuMttr. 

CHENET.—PEEP  AT  THE  PILGRIMS  IN 

1636.    By  Mrs.  H.  N.  Chsnrt.    12mo.,  cloth.    Price  jgl.0O. 

**  The  variona  eharaeten  who  figure  In  the  tale  are  all  drawn  with  l 
nadterly  hand ;  the  colloquy  is  beuitifully  natural  and  simple ;  tlie  inci- 
donts  varied,  abundant,  and  exciting }  the  language  and  style  of  the  work 
are  elaaaicalfy  elegant  and  pleasing ;  while  the  high  moral  and  religious 
tone  pervading  the  whole  confen  upon  It  a  charm  and  a  value  which  uotk- 
in%  eitie  could  create.  In  all  the  range  of  fiction  we  know  not  wliere  we 
eriuld  find  a  mon  exquisitely  drawn  or  lovable  character  than  that  of  the 
heroine ;  while  the  manly,  honorable,  and  estimable  hero  Is  welt  por- 
trayed ;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  a  perusal  of  tlie  fovea  and  adven- 
tuiee  of  Mafor  Atherton  and  Miriam  Grey,  combined  with  tbe  fiiithful  his- 
Uiric  and  oiimestic  picture  of  tlie  Pilgrims  of  1638,  will  amply  reward 
those  who  undeitake  the  taek."  —  ft.  JUn*«  GbMntr. 

"  One  of  the  few  American  novels  relating  to  tbe  fint  settlement  of  th* 
country  which  have  merit  enough  to  obuin  a  fiecond  perasal.  Mijor  Ath- 
erton, Miriam  Grey,  and  Feiegnne  White  wiU  anain  live  in  the  midst  ol 
Its.*'  — JtMim^A  ^^ 

COUNTRY  SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS 

OR,  LIFE  IN  TBE  VILLAGE.    With  numerottt  < 

ings.    16mo.,  cloth.    Price  60  cents. 
'  A  vaif  pi»ttx  juvenile.  *♦ 


I'h^jmfSamp9(m^  ^  CoJs  PMicatioiH. 

WOOD  WOUTK—THE  AMERICAN  MISCEL^ 
LANY  OF  BNTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  ByFaAN. 
CIS  C.  WooDWOBTH.  Elegantly  iUostnted.  In  ten  Tolumet, 
12q^.    Cloth,  75  cents  per  Tolums. 

**Tbe  plan  of  this  work  is  stmilar  to  that  of  *ChamtMn*  Miacelia^y,* 
which  has  been  so  popular  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  It  is  eifpecially 
•dapied  ID  fiimily  naaing,  and  ftnns  <me  of  tlM  cbeapesi  titHe  libzwlee  of 
American  literature  exunL** 

**  It  cottuins  matter  that  will  intertet  peraone  of  all  agee,  md  eonveyt 
•did  information  <»  a  iai^  variety  of  topics.'*  ->  Bi^ffUo  Vonriar, 

**  It  may  well  be  introduced  into  every  family."  -.  A*,  f.  Recorder, 

**  We  earnestly  commend  the  book  to  all  the  triends  of  Juvenile  improre- 
«ittnt.>*  ~  £»«>  CMmiy  Fifwimm. 

**  A  mass  of  choice  Juvenile  nadiiig,  rarely  if  ever  eqaalled.**—  Okie 


*  With  any  boy  or  gtrl  wiK»  loves  to  read,  this  intereeting  work  will  be 
a  decided  favorite."  —  EL  A  Ledger, 

«*9o  peient  seeking  a  gift  for  a  beloved  eWm  med  look  tetlMff  for  a 
tolume  sure  to  pleaee.  Interest,  and  instruct." — Atoitnrtif  /a^inrsr. 


tmCLE  FRANK'S  BOYS  AND  GIRLS' 

LIBRAE  T,  A  beautiful  series,  oomprising^  six  toIobms,  tqusn 
16mo.,  with  eight  tinted  engravings  in  each  Tolume.  ^he  fol« 
lowing  are  their  titles  respeotivcly :  — 

I.  THE  PEDDLKM'M  BOTf  er,  J*U  »•  ANiMled^ 
II.  THE  DiyiJfO  BELL;  or,  PmtU  tb  ht  aeugki  ftr, 

in.  THE  FOOH  OROAJr  GRijrDEii,  Mtd  edet  korie^ 

IV.  £.059  JtJfD  BMJfi   or,  8*09  U^t  Motto, 
V.  MIKE  MARBLE  i   his  OateheU  end  Oddities, 

YI.  rSE  WOIfDERrVL  LETTER  BAQ  OF  JF/T  CURiOVB. 

By  FnAKcas  C.  Wooqwobth.  Bound  in  sloth,  50  cents  per  yol- 
ume ;  cloth  gilt,  75  cents  per  volume. 

'*  A  most  capital  series  of  books  for  JuvenUe  leaders.**—  Wesliem  C 
JUveeets, 
"  Mr.  Woadworth  possesses  a  hsttpy  Acuity  of  catering  to  As  tastes  of 

the  young,  which  he  doe»  with  a  judicious  care  which  makes  his  works 
always  valuable  and  safo  for  the  youthfbl  reader  who  loves  fact  and  fiincy 
such  as  *  Uncle  Frank'  Is  ever  ready  to  deal  out  to  them.**^  Worcester 
Palladium, 


UNCLE  FRANK'S  PEEP  AT   THE 

BIRDS,    With  94  beautifully  chsntetedsdie  engnvings.    By 
Fbamcxs  C.  WoopwQRTH.    16nio.*  cloth.  50  dents :  olat^  ^t, 


PhUbps,  Sampson^  4*  ^'^  PuUkatiom. 
POPE.— THE  POETICAL    WORKS  OF  AI^ 

EXANDER  POPE.  To  vhich  U  prefixed  a  Life  of  tlM 
Author.  12ino.,  with  portrait.  Bound  in  cloth,  5^*^>  ^^ 
gilt,  S^-^i  morocco,  ^2.60.  # 

POLLOK.— COURSE    OF    TIME.     By  Rohp 

BftT  PoLLOK,  A.  M.  19mo.,  cloth,  60  centi ;  half  bountt^  di 
eeuti. 

PERCIVAL.— THE  PICTORIAL  LIBRARY 

OF  USEFUL  INFORMATIOX,  AND  FAMILY  ENCT- 
CLOPAiDJA,  Comprising  a  complete  Libr^y  of  usetul  and 
•nterUining  LIterafuie,  ileeigned  especially  for  Family  Read- 
ing ;  the  whole  compiled  from  the  moat  authentic  Sources.  By 
Walter  Percival,  A.  M.  Illustrated  with  250  engrayings. 
One  volume,  8vo.  Bound  in  doth,  53.00 ;  library  style  and 
0,  53.00. 


THE     UNIVERSAL    LIBRARY     OF 

LITERATURE,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MIRROR  X)F 
THE  WORLD,  Comprising  nearly  one  thousand  Articles  of 
nseful  and  instructiTe  Literature.  ^  Forming  a  complete  Family 
Library  of  useful  Heading.  Bdited  and  compiled  by  Waltbr 
Pbkcival,  a.  M.  Embellished  and  illustrated  ^rith  3o0  en- 
gravings. One  volume,  8vo.  Bound  in  cloth,  $Z.tllO;  library 
style  and  embossed  morocco,  53.60. 

SAIKES.—  THE  MARRIAaS    CONTRACT. 

By  Miss  Hab&zbt  Kaikes.    8vo.,  paper.    Price  25  cenU. 

REYNOLDS.  —  OUR     CAMPAIGN;       OR, 
THOUiWrs  ON  THE  CAREER  OF  LIFE,     By  Rev. 

£.  WtNCHRSTBR  Rbynolos.    12mo.,  cloth.    Price  88  cento. 

««  A  iMMtk  ofhi^h,  noble  thoufrtita,  Riifftested  by  ihe  facts  of  hi:«»ry  tad 
th«  ivveUtinnii  and  prtiniiiteK  uf  Christian i*y,  prufuiiiid  rrm ifilimr,  wbick 
have  shsarad  and  gtaddsnsd  tlis  paths  uf  ih«i*MUkds." 


48        PhiUtpi,  Sampson,  ^  Co*s  Publications. 
WATLAND,—  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INTEL- 

LECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY,    By  Francis  Wayland,  Presi 

dent  of  Brown  University.    12mo.,  cloth,  $IJ2&. 

**'  Tliiv  woric  imbodiet  th«  ripe  finiits  of  a  lifetiin«*  Ita  arnini;ement« 
condenMfiou,  and  periipicuity  are  every  way  admirable."— JWiliiiiMi/  /» 
UUiftf'tictr, 

"  Strong  fienne,  fiiin|4lvify  of  style,  and  excellent  method  characterize  thia 
Toliime  of  President  Wayland *>«."  — JV.  T.  Evening  Post. 

**  Will  «ii|)erKede  other  treatioeH  on  the  8iiii}eci  as  a  text  hook  for  anidenta. 
In  our  readings  of  tbt  book  we  have  not  met  with  an  ohncure  sentence.**— 

Bo^tOH  P04t. 

"  Or.  Wayland  is  a  deep  thinker,  a  clear  reaaoner^  and  has  such  a  com- 
mand of  lanKiiaqe  as  enables  him  to  present  his  opiuiona  in  a  clear  and  at- 
tractive form  **  —  Worcester  Palladium. 

**  i(  is  enough  to  say  of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
one  of  the  mnet  phikwophio  minds  of  the  eountiy  or  the  age.**  —  Writes 
Recorder,  , 

WEBSTER.— THE     IMPROVED     HOUSE- 

WIFE,  OR  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS;  with  engravitigs  for 
Marketing  atid  Carving.  By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Webster.  20th  thou- 
sand, revised,  with  Supplement  and  Perpetual  Calendar.  12a.o., 
cloth.    75  cents. 

*'  The  Improved  Flonsewife  is  Just  snch  a  work  as  a  good,  intellifent 
AoMriran  wife  and  mother.  aDer  thirty  yesrs'  experience,  wonid  give  lier 
danehterM  as  the  concentrated  and  available  ex|ierience  of  iier  life,  in  the 
duties  upon  wbirh  they  are  about  to  engage.'*  —  5L  John  Ifews. 

**  It  \*  pmnoujired  by  a  feuiale  friend  to  be  tlie  very  ttest  work  upon  the 
anhject*  of  wluch  it  treats  that  has  ever  been  pubiisiied.*'  —  Philadfipkia 
^vrlh  Jtmeriean, 

"  Wiien  generally  known,  this  book  wiil  he  priised  as  an  indispensable 
manual  to  every  housekeei»er.**  —  Providence  Hrrald, 

"A  most  excellent  wark."  —  A"**  Orleans  Picaytine, 

**  It'i  superiority  con6i.sti  in  it^  combining  economy  with  good  cooking." 
—  Herald, 

WILSON.  —  THE  RECREA  TIONS  OF  CHRIS- 
TOPHER north.  8vo.,  cloth,  with  portrait  Price  51.26. 
"We  have  exV^Hencod  unalloyed  |riea^ure  fntm  a  perusal,  and  we  eoiin- 

sel  our  reader-  who  valu"  reading  wliirli  conihines  the  rare-^t  enj«*yment 

with  the  iireate<t  lnstnirti(»n  ti»  pnrchHse  a  r<  |>y."—  A*  V.  Mirror. 
»«  Well   (  f  all  refr*"*lilnt:  »iil[€<tbat  have  niaile  «mr  iJrv  ujouth  wMer  in  this 

pereral  (l««ir:li  of  n!id  h  ii'or    nd  »'Uui>>rous  a  -lid.-,  tlii^  last  pfodurt  is  tlie 

rft-.  t  n'jr-  i:n{i  "—  Ofiio  St.'ife  to.,rnaf. 

"  SSi-rli  viva«iiy.  «nch  crtpliir  (lesrrii»!i(ui,  snrh  paintins  of  thrrlting  ex- 

pl.  it>!, 'un-  iipuie—,    111  I   fi'ipsv.  ,  nd  hp.-mty  of  tlniui;li\  lauguage,  and 

Biyr,  it  uo  I  I  be  dfRrnlt  to  Hioi  el  eMlier**."—  HitffaUi  Frftrrjui 
"••Tl  Ci-e  aU  ri'»'j»  e-^-'.ivs-  ^p;^r{?le  with  j'enliis.  expan<l  tli^  heart  with  their 

feiii.tiifv,  and  poi.etr.ite  it  with  their  path.M.    Tliev  movn  u*  inugiiter  and 

to  teir^;  and  add  by  tiieir  puiUaituiM,  notr  spieudor  to  natUN.*>*^UAtoiiy 

Knitkerbocker. 


42        PkiHipSf  Sampsorii  S^  Oo.*s  PublwationB. 
E8TELLK—THE    CHEERFUL   HEART,   A 

SILVER  LINING  TO  EVERY  CLOUD.  By  Esteile. 
16mo.,  copperplate  engraTingSy  Muslin,  50  cents  ;  full  gHt,  75c 
The  name  of  the  wthoreM  is  a  euHicient  recommendation. 

HALE.  —  KANZAS  AND   NEBRASKA,     The 

Histniy  and  Geography  of  those  Territories,  ^th  an  Account  of 
the  Native  Tribes  and  the  Emigration  now  in  Progress.  By  Ed- 
ward E.  Hals,  with  a  map.  1  toL,  daod^cimo.  Paper,  50 
eents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

«« A  book  for  the  tlmeB.»»— JV.  Y.  .Mirror, 

**Noone  shouM  (nil  lo  poMiaM  himeelf  of  the  infennatien  preaentsdta 
thin  annictive  volume.**  — JV.  y.  TVifrttiM. 

"  Should  be  in  the  handi*  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  future  con- 
tfition  of  Uiat  hnnenae  region.  We  warmly  commend  ic  to  aU.'*  —  Bbenrnf 
Traveller. 

^*  PerhRfM  no  two  Ten-itoriea  have  ever  awakened  more  intereat  to  all 
eitisenaof  the  United  States  than  those  which  have  given  a  name  to  the 
book  before  us.*'  —  Detroit  AdverUa^r. 

HIGGINS.—  THE  ANGEL  CHILDREN;  OR, 

STORIES  FROM  CLOUD  LAffD.     By  Miw  ChAslotti 

M.  HiOQiNS.  Muslin,  50  cents ;  fuU  gilt;  75  cts. 

**  In  this  woric  the  purest  fyrinciples— kwe,  gentleness,  crttedienee,  benev- 
otenee  — are  inculcated  in  the  most  original  and  attractive  mannerk  The 
ministry  of  angela  is  brought  home  to  the  reader  as  a  vivid  reality.  And  in 
eontemf»hiting  the  other  world,  and  the  usually  dreaded  paasage  cnither, 
while  under  the  influence  of  this  author,  the  mind  looks  forward,  not  only, 
without  fear,  hut  with  serene  (Measure.  The  close  of  each  stoiy  seems  like 
the  oeasing  of  a  solemn  yet  enchanting  strain  of  music,  on  which  the  aoul 
it  home  upwards,  while  the  glad  tear  starts  to  the  eye.*' 

ISABEL  CARROLLTON   A  PERSONAL  RE- 

TROSPECT*  An  American  NoveL  One  volume,  12mo. 
Price  75  cents. 

"  There  is  much  more  that  is  interesting  and  pleasing  in  this  volume  than 
its  modest  title  would  lead  one  to  expect.  There  is  a  vein  of  quiet  humof 
pervading  every  page,  which  carries  the  reader  along,  as  it  were,  by  a  gen- 
tie  epell— investing  the  most  trifling  occurrence  with  an  interest  almost 
fkseiBating."  —  Philadelphia  Evenrng  JtTws. 

"  It  is  a  charming  story.*'  —  JV.  F.  Journal  <^f  Commerce. 

**  It  is  told  with  an  ease,  a  grace  and  simplicirjfctliat  will  charm  the  lead- 
er, and  keep  htm  fascinated  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  vohime. 
Tfai  ladies  wUl  find  mueh  to  iBtevest  and  delight."  —  Cit^  Act,  CeUmkiu,  a 


PkiUips^  Sampson^  Sf  Oo^s  PtibHcations. 
STOWJS,  MRS.  H.  B.  —  SUNNT  MEMORIES 

OF  FOREIGN  LANDS.  Two  volumes,  12mo.,  with  illus- 
trations from  oiiginal  designs  by  Billings.  Cloth,  ^2;  cloth, 
gilt,  58;  half  calf,  p.60. 

It  is  noC  necessary  to  eulogize  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom 'a  Cabin.  The 
whole  world  knows  her.  That  work  —  oriptnal,  powerful,  and  ftartlin^  ia 
interest  —  has  commanded  a  wider  popularity  than  any  effort  uf  ancient  or 
modem  times,  and  has  placed  the  author  in  the  front  rank  of  living  writers. 
Certainly  no  woman,  living  or  dead,  has  achieved  a  triumph  so  brilliant, 
fame  so  wide-spread  and  permanent.  * 

As  the  originator  and  representative,  of  a  new  department  of  literature 
Mrs.  Stowe  was  invited  to  Europe.  Her  reception  was  such  as  has  been 
accorded  to  no  citizen  of  the  new  world  before.  The  common  people  — 
the  whol^  people  —  turned  out  with  shouts  such  as  royalty  never  heard,  to 
greet  the  woman  whose  genius  had  ainquered  all  hearts.  And  hereditary 
mibles,  authors,  statesmen,  and  artists,  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour, 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  her  honor. 

A  tour  like  this  no  woman,  no  untitled  iiersonj  no  mere  author,  ever 
made.  Whatever  of  interest  Great  Britain,  with  its  ten  centuries  of  growth, 
had  to  shew,  was  displayed  to  the  author  of  "  Unrle  Tom."  Hence  these 
**  SUNNY  MEMOBIES"  exhibit  pirtures  of  English  Life  and  Scenery 
which  can  be  found  in  no  other  book  of  travels. 

No  reader  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  will  neglect  the  opportunity  of  reading 
tfaej<^in><il of tiii"  tour.  % 

The  press  of  this  countiy  has  been  enthusiastic  In  its  oommeBdatloii. 

TME   COMPLETE  POETICAL    WORKS   OF 

WILLIAM  COLLINS,  THOMAS  GRAY,  AND  OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH,    "With  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 

This  volume  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  the  most  complete  edition  of  the 
poets  embraced  in  it  thst  has  yet  been  published,  containing  a  translation 
by  Qoldsmith  of  Vida*s  celebrated  poem,  T/u  Game  ^f  G&«w,  first  puMished 
In  the  present  year,  from  Goldsmith's  manuscript,  and  now  first  reprinted 
In  this  country. 

TffE    POETICAL    WORKS     OF .  THOMAS 

HOOD.    With  Memoir,  &c 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JAMES  THOM- 

SON,  in  one  volume. 

TODD.  —  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  HEN^ 

RY  KIRKE  WHITE.  Also,  containing  his  Melancholy  Hour*, 
"With  a  Memoir  by*RoBEiiT  Southey,  and  an  Introduction  by 
Bev.  John  Todd.  - 1  vol.,  12mo.,  uniforin  with  the  mbove. 


Ill  III'  1,11  — -■.  ■   ■  >>j> 

ABBOTT.— THE     ROLLO    BOOKS,    COM 

PLETB   IN  FOURTEEN   VOLUMES.     By  Rev.  Jacob 
Abbott.    16mo.,  cloth.    60  cents  per  Tolume. 


M0IJ.0  LRAHm^G  TO  TALK, 
HOLLO  LFJiHjriKQ  TO  READ, 
HOLLO  AT  WORK. 
HOLLO  A'i   i'LAr. 
HOLLO  AT  SCHOOL. 
HOLLO'S  VACATIOJf, 
^LL0*8  tLXPKRIMEjm. 


HOLLO'S  MU8RUM. . 
HOLLO'S  TRAVELS. 
HOLLO'S  COHRESFOITDFJirCH, 
KOLLO'S  PHILOSOPHY,  Wattr. 
HOLLOAS  PHILOSOPHY,  Air. 
HOLLO'S  PHILOSOPHY,  Fir%. 
HOLLO'S  PHILOSOPHY,  Skf. 


Tilt  ownt  popular  and  beat  aariaa  of  Juvenile  booka  ever  pubfutied.'* 


QEUS  or.  BEAUTY!  OR,  LITERARY  GIFT.  Edited 
bj  £xiLT  Pbrcitax.  Embellished  with  9  elegant  engravingi 
and  colored  iUuatratioDa.  Splendidly  bound,  morocco  extra, 
Miorted  fiolon,  fuU  gilt,  f  5.00 ;  white  calf,  55.60 ;  muslin,  ^4.00. 

THE  SOUVENIR  GALLERY.  An  illustrated  gift  book  for 
all  aeaaona.  An  elegant  quarto  volume,  printed  in  superb 
■tyle,  and  embellished  with  13  elegant  steel  messotint  engrav- 
lags.    Morocco,  gilt,  55.00. 

TBE  DIADEM.  A  Souvenir  for  the  Drawing  Room  and  Far* 
lor,  and  Gift  Book  for  all  seasons.  Illustrated  with  12  steel 
engruvings  by  the  first  artists.  Edited  by  Evilt  Pbrcital. 
One  handsome  quarto  volume,  muslin,  gilt,  extra,  $6.00;  mo- 
rocco, gilt,  extra,  55.50. 

THE  GIFT  BOOK  OF  GEMS.  A  Literary  OiTering  for  all 
■eaaons,  illustrated  with  8  fine  steel  mess  jtint  engravings  by 
the  first  artists.  Edited  by  Emilt  p£&cif  al.  Bound  in  mo- 
rocco, fun  gut,  8vo.  55.00. 

THE  ROSARY  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLR 

^  8vo.,  containing  6  fine  new  meszotint  engravings  from  cela- 

biated  Scripture  subjects.     Edited  by  Rev.  Edwako  £.  HAlJk 

Morocco,  full  gilt,  53.0C;  white  caU;5i.0O;  muslin,  fiill  gll% 

52.59. 


fkiaif$i  Sfnt^mn,  ^  ik:$  PMiefOhmM.       )f 


^ITCH€0(}K.^ RELIGION  OF  GBOLOGT 

AND    ITS    CONNECTED    SCIENCES,     By   Bdwabd 
HiTGBQocK,  p,  D^  hU  D.,  Pivnd^at  of  Axobarst  Collage* 
12mo.,  cloth^  with  a  oolored  leot^n  of  Hha  Mrth*s  wxUfi9, 
Ifinth  chouMBd.    Pricf^LSS. 
(*  Vtiy  vtluifti*,  ud  so  fl^aiMr  AooM  to«MMit  It.**— ebp.  ttir  l» 

*■  W«  hav*  not  met  with  aagr  oilMr  wofk  that  tlKom  «»  vneh  UglK  cB 
ttl«MibJeec"--Jir.  iritJMM. 

*«TiM  jityto  to  dtvMied  of  all  tiKW  iMjiiiieaUtiM  and  ot]>er  button  li 
pQpttUrity  vlitoli  bav«  axutted  in  Mtvioat  worka  of  tto  kUid ;  and  wo 
•tttmf  l]f  e(iHtm«Qd  and  r^^ofnqniiMr  U  lo  tlw  iStMitive  perusaL  of  owiy 
Otinking man  and  woman.'*—  C  Obswrvu; 


*W%  loeoianMitd  tbto  woik  m  tta*  afaliMrt  ozpoaitlgB  of  the  nlatioM  ot 

alogy  m  «■"-* ""  ....      ^        .  _    - . 

**  In  tidN  I 


feology  to  wU^m  publMwd.'*  —  CtrntnU  C.  Jidaata^ 
'*  In  tidM  ludd,  learned,  and  Imerexlhig  volume  the  ehjqnent  pmfeeeor 
I  ittcceeded  in  PeeoocHing  many  of  the  apparaat  eontradictions  between 


loretatioo  «tid  natnio.  We  ooauBeod  it  to  oil  etudenie,  both  of  tbec^^gjr 
and  geology,  and  to  the  general  reader,  aa  a  volaine  of  eoond  knowledje 
■ad  aittKcriyenaii  »*— liiwM  kmnml. 

HALE.— MARGARET  PERCIVAL ISAMER^ 
•  ICA.    Being  a  Sequel  to  "Mazgaret  PeroivaL"    Bdited  by 
Bev.  S.  E.  EiX9.    ISmo.,  cloth.    Prk«76o«itt. 


^Thoiroliiaw  to  an  tMeneatiMfg  ono,  aa  unMdfaf  fke  «lio  oantm^  bo- 
tareen  the  celifiotia  life  of  Bogtand  and  the  United  Stataa.  It  to  written 
In  a  iftyle  of  exquisite  beaiitv,  exhibitina  on  every  pajp  the  marka  or  gen- 
•loue  leolfng  and  tafM  schoMfahip.  We  have  read  it  with  great  intereet, 
and  leeogiiiae  ito  ttWfiUfiwtiaitaof  New  IS^ctoad  ViSt/^^FkiL  C  CSIrm. 

BARK  ^LITTLE  BLOSSOM*n  REWARD^ 

A    CmniSTMAS  BOOK   FOR  VSILDRBN.     By  Mx*. 
r  IUmb,  .  M««.,  ^olh,  JmuIp  miie«iaiod.    VHooA^tMlti. 


«  Thte  la  a  Uftle  beanty  of  a  book.'*  ~  8aJem  Chattta, 
V  «« Theae  eiortoa  aio  beaatffaBy  wtUMi,  aod  oach  enntoo wHhH a. 

<*  A  ehaming  littto  itoiy  fix  young  chSdioh.'^— dtfafnate  Ag^ 

HOLIDATS   AT    CHESTNUT    HILL      Bf 

Conaiiff  Ma9T.    10mo.«  cloUk,  beantiMljr  illustrated.  A)  oenti. 

•«  A  book  that  vill  brighten  yoang  f^es,  and  make  them  foi«et  an  thalv 
Mttvnoublet,  by  ita  eutlotto  deacnpilluna  and  amuaing  atofiea.**— I^vii 


I  ■*  ■      -  ■     I-    - 

HISTOnrOF  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH 

IN  HUNGARY,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
RE  FORMA  nON  TO  1800.  With  Heforenee  also  to  Traiuyl- 
Tania.  Translated  by  th«  Ret.  J.  Craio,  D.  D^  Hamburg. 
With  an  Introduction  by  J.  H.  Merlb  D'Aubiokb,  D.  D.,  Prev 
.  idMit  of  tkeThaologioid  School  of  CHnetiu  460pagM.   jgl^« 

«•  An  iuTduaUe  Umatf.^^hmitm  Burnt. 

HEROES  OF   THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU^ 

TION,  Comprising  the  lives  of  Washington  and  hts  Gen- 
erals, and  Oflicsfs  who  distrngoished  themselves  In  the  War  of 
Indepondenca.    l2mo.,  ctotht  illustrated.    Price  51-00, 

HUME  AND  SMOLLETT S  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND.  Continued  to  the  aocesaion  of  Qneen  YictortA. 
One  volume,  12mo.,  abridged,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
Cloth.    Price  jgl.OO. 

JOHNSON'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.     A 

new  Edition,  firam  the  Fcdio  Edition, with numerout-Correetions 
and  Additions ;  the  whole  constituting  the  most  economical  and 
valuable  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  published  in  the 
United  States.    One  volume,  8vo.,  she^.    Price  5^.0(1 

JUBD.  —  RICHARD    EDNEY    AND     THE 

Q0VBRNOR*8  FAMILY.  A  ms-nrban  tale,  dtt]He  and 
popokr,  yet  eultnred  «nd  noble,  -of  morals,  aentim«Lts«  and 
life,  practically  treated  and  pleasantiy  illustrated;  containing, 
alto»  hintB  on  being  good  and  doing  good.  JBy  Jlev«  SxiiVxaisa 
JiTBD.    12mo.,  doth.    Price  %\M. 


**  It  glorknialy  pays  for  the  reading.**—  Ofcrpwtyjwu 

**H«  hueivehapieeeof  aj  


^ i  juwng  man's  Hfe  in  ene  o^  tiM  lopteT  cities 

1»f  Nsw  Boglaiu} ;  has  daMtribed  wuh  marvallous  accuracy  the  littleocai 
and  gTBadMAs  of  life  In  such  a  citv  \  i»ii»  Ucawn  a  mi  «ily  ehancter  of  hia 
hero,  aimple,  eelf-poaaMsed,  and  di«nide<l«  moit  enviable,  and  n«  impoi- 
•ible.  The  word  painting  with  winc»  i^  i  «*Tatvi»  tA  a^»'nll  w  nerj  of 
New  EBgland  has  a  life  aiid  disttrtti^ce  nMvUm««t  re  beli«^  by  any  . 
iMie  beaide  wbohas  attempted  Hi*i>  V  ^  a  >  »  ^  A  •  ^  >w>  is  Veiy 
iatemtiBf  ftom  the  beginning ;  a  slory  \^a.4  ^«k«^V     -  JSi^   ^  if^btf 


■  -       i'  ■  III.  ■  ,      .  •-    ■ 

-JUDD.  — MARGARET;  A  TALE  OF  THE 
REAL  AND  THE  IDEAL,  BLIGHT  AND  BLOOM, 
INCLUDING  SKETCHES  OF  A  PLACE  NOT  BEFORE 
DESCRIBED,  CALLED  MONS  CHRI8TL  ByKeT.STL- 
TBBTBB  JuBD.    BoTised  edition.    Two  Tolumes.  12ino.    ;(2.00. 

**  Tbe  Boat  remftfkabto  dagaeneo^pe  of  N«w  England  life  ever  pub- 
lished^  and  on^  noedins  griater  aitwtie  merit  to  beeome  a  ataadaid  natioiial 
flctioa.*'  —if.  7.  iWierMK,  Mam  JmrmO, 

PBILO;  AJST  EYANOEUAD.    ByEev. 


STLTB8TB&  JtTDD.    12mo.,  doth.    FxioA  88  conti. 

••Tbere  le  ft  neat  deal  of  flae  poelqr  ia  tlM  volBaM.>'-<-£Milf*i2Zi  J^w. 

«*  A  poem  oTaiMOBnnaa  power  and  geniua.  Tliere  are  images  of  re- 
■uurkable  beauty,  on  which  the  aoul  may  feed  fai  its  quiet  houn,  and  pao- 
eages  of  auch  boldneee  that  no  other  wiitw  would  dare  venture  upon  them. 
Us  philanthropy  ia.  targe,  diacriminating,  and  without  a  atJni^**  ->  a  JfofifC 

JONSON.^  THE  WORKS  OF  SEN  JONSON. 

With  a  biographical  Memoir  hy  Williak  OmoBD.    A  new 

editien.    One  Tolnme,  8to«,  with  portrait.    Bound  in  cloth, 

^8.00;  Itteaiy  atyle,  53^0;  half  calf,  j;5.0Q;  Turkey  ftiU  gUt, 

iPe.OO;  Turkey  antique,  ^8.00« 

"  Here  ia  a  treat  fbr  tlioae  with  short  paiaee  heretafine  raatrained  from 
purehaaing  the  matehleea  woika  of  the  greatest  BngUah  dramatiat  after 
Bhakapeare.  Wrrcjoice  to  aee  Jonaoa  mtrodueed  to  our  peruaal  in  an 
American  dress,  which  fliDy  equals  its  tiaaaatlaatie  one  m  beauQr  and 
dunbility."  —  JVtassr*  dgdearfter. 


KELT— THE  MECHANIC'S  TEXT  BOOK, 

AND  ENQINSBB^S  PRACnOAL  GUIDE.  Containing 
a  eonciso  TtoRtis*  on  tfa»  Natmrb  and  Ai^Ucation  of  mechan- 
ical Forces;  Action  of  Orayity;  the  Elements  of  Maehinery; 
Boles  and  Titles  for  calculating  the  working  S£bcts  of  Ha* 
chinery;  of  the  Strength,  Reostanoe,  and  Fkessure  of  Materi- 
als; with  Tables  of  the  Weight  and  cohesite  Strength  of  Iftm 
and  other  Metals.  By  THOnat  Kblt,  of  the  Olonoester  City 
Machine  Company,  N.  J.  To  which  is  added,  Yalnable  Hints 
to  the  Young  Meehanie>  by  JoBir  Fko8T>  LL»  D.  12bio.»  doth. 
.    Frice;J1.00. 

"  An  iDTahMhle  book  fcr  evsiy  meehaniB,  sad  no  SM  should  be  witii- 
eatit'*— dfsk  CMJMC 


LANDON.^  TSE  COMPLETE  WOBK&  OF 

X.  B.  LANDON.     Dm  ▼•Ihbm,  9vo.    Cl«di,  Ufinry  ai^U 
f8.00;  cloth  gJU,  f4.00]  moroceo  uiti^e,  f^^ 
«•  Eieeediogly  entwrtainiiif ^  m  well  u  iiwtnictiw.*' 

LAMR— TALES  FROM  SH4KSPEdMK  De- 

■jgnod  for  the  T78e  of  Young  PenoBs.  By  Chaju:.b8  Lamb. 
From  the  fifftliLoBdoiiofitiim*  l&no.,  ISiUKtetta.  Bawd  ja 
doth,  jgl.OO;  doll «&t,  jgLM.  f 


tad  yoaaf."— L.  Jtarf«ia. 

LAMAitTINB.^ATSEISM  m  FBAMCK  By 

Ai*rHON8B  DB  Lamabtinb,  Author  af  '*  QirondiBtfl,"  <*  Boroln- 
tion of  IMS,"  Ae.    One  Tohune.  Iteio^  p«p«.    35oBQlt^ 

-. BISTORT  OF  THE  FMEN€H  JELBVO- 

ttJTION  OF  1848.  By  A.  SB  lAJUkBTiKX.  TttMlatod  bjr 
Francis  ▲.  Dnxiyago  and  Win.  6.  CSmm.  I^bbo.,  dath.  PkiM 
'70  cento. 

«*Tbe  dgr  wHl  e<HM  wliea  LaaiaitlBa,  Ha&dinf  ky  Ike  cHnoat  el  llie 
Xofel  de  ▼lUe,  and  eabdoing  by  hie  eloqueBce  the  fiisioue  paaaioiM  of  the 
thoueanda  of  thoueaiida  of  delirkNu  teveliitioBiste  vko  aoiiglit  tlicgr  knew 
not  what,  wiU  be  eonunemorated  ae  the  veiy  imperaonatioD  at  laoral  Mib* 
JinUy.    The  book  if  a  leiiea  of  ^tiufs.*'  ^MeMAgt  ^mrtarlif, 

LER^COEREGGIO  AND  SAPPffO.   Trage- 

^ee.  TrandatedfromtheQermanbyllra.  Leb.  12m0.,cloth. 
Price  Sl-00. 

^  Cowiirtn  la  wtttlw  \v  Oe  geeieit  paftj>f  PeMMrfc.  Tbeptemieof 
dem^stle  Ule  and  love,  giaced  by  jconaeiiiai  tafitee  for  art^aod  eathusiasm 
in  ltd  pursuit,  was  never  drawn  wkh  more  simpHcfty,  truth,  beanty,  and 
'iWI««iy  Chan  la  thte  eiquliUa  draauk  Sapphe  hiw  enFen  aF  deeper  eigniA- 
aeace.  ia  rsfMroeeatiaf  the  pofi  and  (he  wemaa,  not  so  much  in  contention 
wUb  the  actual  woifld  as  with  their  own  heart  In  this  drama  the  eiutb  is 
beanliftilly  l^iti  eonowfhity  deireloiied,  that  eveiy  iuiei|Hai  unioA  avengsa 
itself,  eooner  or  later,  for  this  violation  of  nature,  in  InavitaUe  but  bitter 
disapDoinunenti  that  no  gift  of  genius,  no  elevation  of  position,  can  ee•• 
eeal«reeMeA;te«lenl  laMkOiy^or  etet  the  ismwilaUe  nUoM,el 
Qod*elawi.**  .    . 


^»— —^l— i^»i      I         ■■mill  I  ■■  ■  ■!    I  ■■I^M^IMIlMI    I   ■■ 

imeASJD.^A   mSTOBT   OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  FIRST  INVASION  BY  TBB  ROMANS 
TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MART 
IN  1688.  By  John  Linoabd,  D.  D.  Fiom  tile  last  nmatd 
huaioa  editiaa.  In  t)iirtoa|YoliuiM»;  ifiwtr^ei  titki»ges 
■ad  portrait  of  the  Mthor.    12mo.,  doth.  Fnce  76  cts.  per  toI. 

-«  Thto  hiMQiy  lies  tiJcu  iii  flaMemoas  the  duiiei  ef  the  fivllih  hii»- 
gnafB.*'*— LtfwcB  Onuiar, 

'*It  M  iafiiiitefy  euperior  W  Hmw,  and  tliete  ie  ao  eeniieriaeD  totwaeK 
it  and  Ifacaalay*!  romance.  Whoever  hw  not  access  to  the  original  raon- 
nmenta  will  And  Dr.  Lingard's  work  the  best  one  be  can  consnlu**-— 

«  Unpacd**  bistonr  bas  hera  long  kaoira  m  tbe  beet  Ustmy  of  Eni^and 
ever  written ;  bat  bitberto  tbe  price  bas  been  such  as  depri^d  all  but  the 
■MMt  wealthy  leaders  of  uiy  chance  of  poMassing  it.  Mow,  however,  its 
puMicatioa  has  been  conraianeed  in  a  bMutifial  style,  and  at  such  a  price 
that  no  student  of  faislory  need  Aul  of  its  acquisiciuii.'*— ^Amy  7Vaa«cr. 

**  To  eulogize  this  magniflcam  wwh  would  at  this  day  be  anpeiilnpiai.'' 

MILES.  —  MOHAMMED,     TffB    ARABIAN 

PROPHET.  A  Tragedy*  in  Five  Acto.  By  0BO»oa  H. 
M11.E8,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore.    12ino.,  doth.    Price  75  oentf . 

«*This  Is  the  tiagedy  that  Mr.  Edwin  Forreil  awarded  the  priae  nf  one 
thousand  dollars  to  in  1850 ;  and  it  has  been  adapted  to  the  staae,  and 
played  with  narked  succees  by  the  distfngiiished  tragedian,  Mr.  Neafle.*' 

«<  It  is  spirited,  its  interest  well  eosuined,  ito  dialogue  «aaated,  and 
passages  of  decided  poetical  beauqr  are  scattered  through  it.*'— Ab% 


xaoaulat.^tsjb  bistort  of  me-' 

LAND,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  IL  By 
Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.  Two  volomea,  12mo.,  with 
portrait.  Cloth,  40  cents  per  volnme ;  library  style  and  half 
binding,  60  cents ;  ealf^  extra,  ^^1.26.    Bovton  Lzbba&t  £di- 

TIOK. 

**  The  all-acoompllshed  Mr.  Haeanlay,  tbe  most  brilliant  and  captivating 
of  English  writers  of  our  own  day,  seems  to  have  been  bom  for  the  aola 
purpose  of  makins  English .  history  as  fascinating  as  one  of  Seotl^ 
irmances.*'  ~  Jfortk  jimuncn,  Bvriew. 

*  Tbe  great  wctfc  of  the  age.  Wliile  eveiy  page  aiRirds  evidence  df 
neat  leeeaieh  and  unnnearied  labor,  giving  a  most  impressive  view  of 
ueperiod,  it  has  all  the  Intereet  of  an  histarical  romance.*'— AMmt* 


i        I  I   ■■■■  ■ 11    ■       ■         .1       ■     I  I    IIIH  ■  ■>!■  W^ 

MEDBURT. -^  MEMOIR    OF  MRS.  SARAH 

EMILY  YORK,  FORMERLY  MISS  S.  E.  WALDO,  MIS- 
SIONARY /iV  GREECE.   By  Mn.  B,  B.  Medbu&t.    12mo.. 
doth,  with  portnita.    PHce  51.00. 
*  Written  with  aiora  thaa  onliMry  ability,  ud  it  deeply  tntenHtiiif. 


MONTGOMERY.  — POETICAL   WORKS  OF 

JAMBS  MONTOOMERT.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  the  Rct.  Rufus  W.  Oribwold.  One  volume,  8vo.,  with  por- 
trait. Illuatrated.  Bound  in  cloth,  ^3.00 ;  library  atyJe,  $ZM\ 
half  calf,'  55.00;  Turkey  gilt  and  l^irkey  antique,  ^6.00. 


THE   SELECT  POETICAL    WORKS 

OF  JAMES  MONTGOMERY.  12mo.,  with  portrait.  Cloth, 
51.00 ;  cloth  gilt,  51-^;  morocco,  52.50. 

MOORE  — THE  \  POETICAL    WORKS    OF 

THOMAS  MOORE,  A  new  edition,  from  the  last  London 
edition.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  elegantly  illustrated, 
with  portrait.  Bound  In  cloth,  5^00;  library  style,  $2.60; 
cloth  gilt,  54.00  i  half  calf,  55.00 ;  Turkey  gflt  and  Turkey 
antique,  56.00. 

. THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  THOM- 
AS MOORS,  Ineiuding  "  Lalla  Rookh,^'  <*  Odea  of  Anaei*- 
on,"  "Xrish  Melodies,"  "National  Airs,"  and  "Miscellaneous 
Poems.^'  12mo.,  with  portrait  Cloth,  5I.OO  \  cloth  fplt,  $1.50 ; 
morocco,  $2,60, 

LALLA  ROOKH.     By  Thomas  Moobe. 

nittstrated.  12mo.,  cloth,  75  cents ;  doth  gilt,  51.25 ;  moroeoo 
*l-75. 

IRISH  MELODIES.  By  Thomas  Moobe. 

lUustrat^ed.  12mo.,  doth,  75  cents ;  cloth  gUt,  51.25;  motoooo 
*1.75. 


V  Jma^y  Sampson^  ^  Cd:$  PMieaHom.       25 
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MILTON.— THE   POETICAL    WORKS    OF 

JOHN  MILTON,  Edited  by  Sir  Koerton  Brydoes,  Bart 
Illustrated  with  portrait  and  engravings,  designed  by  John  Mar 
tin  and  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  R.  A.  One  volume,  8vo.  Cloth, 
1^1(3.00;  library  style,  %ZM\  cloth  gilt,  ^4  00;  morocco,  ^6M\ 
half  calf,  S^SiO ;  Turkey  gilt  and  Turkey  antique,  ^6.00. 

«'  DecidMily  ttae  best  editto^pubHstod.** 


'PARADISE  LOST.    A  Poem  in  Twelve 


Booksl    18mo.,  cloth,  '50  cents ;  half  bound,  34  cents. 
MILTON  AND  TO  UN G.-^ PARADISE  LOST. 

In  Twelve  Parts.  By  John  Miitow:  NIGHT  THOUGHTS 
ON  LIFE,  DEATH,  AND  IMMORTALITY.  To  which 
is  added.  The  Force  of  Religion.  By  Edivard  Youno,  D.  D. 
A  new  edition.  12mo.,  cloth,  5^'^»  <^o^  S^^t  $^'60;  mo- 
roeco,  52.50. 

MORETON  —  FRANK   AND    FANNT ;    A 

RURAL  STORY,  By  Mrs,  Clara.  Morbton.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings.    I6mo.,  cloth.    Price  50  cents. 

**  Eicesdiagly  attractive." 

MASSINGER  AND  FORD.—  THE  DRAMAT- 
IC WORKS  OF  MASSINGER  AND  FORD.  With  an 
Introdactiou  by  Hartlbt  Cole&xdob.  A  new  edition,  with 
portrait  and  illustrated  titlq;Mige.    Complete  in  ona  octavo  vol 

ume.    In  parts. 


UULLER  AND  MURRAY.— A  UNIVERSAL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  FROM  THE  CRMA- 
TION  TO  THE  YEAR  1780.  By  John  ton  Mvllbr.  Re- 
vised and  brought  down  to  the  year  1853  by  W.  R.  Murray. 
Esq.  Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  from  original  de- 
•igns  by  S.  W.  Rowse.    8vo.    Embossed  moiocco,  5^.00. 

s 
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MURHAT.— PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  FROM  THE  BARr 
LIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  PRESIDENT 
TAYLOR'S  ADMINISTRATION.  ITith  Anecdotes  and 
Bketcbet  of  distinguiBhed  leading  Men.  By  Hugh  Muhaat, 
Esq.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Hknkt  C.  Watson. 
niustrated  with  numerous  engniYings  tnm  original  dMigne  bj 
W.  Cioome.    8to.,  doth,  53.00;  library  style,  53.50. 

^ THB  OTOLOPJSDLi  OF  USEFUL  AND 

ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE.  Formings  completa 
Ubraiy  of  Family  Information ;  embntefng  litcntiue,  Science, 
Art,  Agiicultvrat  llaa^lacturea.  Commerce,  Natural  Histaiy, 
Biography,  TraTels,  IraproTemss^ts,  Inventions,  Discoveries, 
Settlementi,  Mythotogy,  Botany,  Oeolqgy,  &e.  By  W.  K 
If  uutAT,  F.  R.  S.  Illustrated  with  350  engravings.  OneW- 
ome,  8to.  Bound  in  cloth,  53.00 ;  library  styl9,  5^^  •  <^* 
boesed  morocco,  53.50. 

UERRICK.—LIFE   AND    RELIGION    OF 

MOHAMMED.  Translated  by  Bev.  J.  L.  Me&kicx.  Sto., 
cloth.    Price;  51.50. 

<*  AltoKether  the  most  impoitant  and  trastwortby  work  ivlathif  to  Mo- 
liainiiied  ever  traniilated  into  Enclinb,  giving,  as  it  daea,  *  a  full  view  of 
bis  iiii  and  religion,  «vtth  aketcues  of  bis  ancetiturH,  eoniiiaHitins,  and 
times,  blended  witii  inaxinis  and  legends  illnvtntive  of  Oriental  niannem.* 


NA  VAL  MONUMENT.  Containing  official  and 
other  Accounto  of  the  Battles  fought  by  the  Nayy  of  the 
United  Stetes.  With  25  engraTings.  8vo.,  mutfUa,  giH.  Fziee 
5140. 

OSSIAN.—  THE  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN.  Trans- 
lated by  JA.MB8  MAGPamtaoN,  Esq.  To  which  are  prefixed  a 
a  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Disftertation  on  the  Aera  and 
Poems  of  Ossian.  12mo.,  ^egantly  illustrated.  Bound  la 
doth,  51-00;  doth  gilt,  51.59 ,  poiooeo,  glM. 


